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MAGAZINE   AND   MUNICIPAL   COMMENT. 


The  political  pendulum  in  municipal 
politics  has  swung  back  to  the  demo- 
Political  cratic  side,  Dr.  John  T.  Dug- 
Pendulum  gan,  leader  of  the  democracy 
Swings  Back  in  the  mayoralty  contest  in 
December,  winning  his  election  by  a  plu- 
rality of  1,382  votes.  This  is  the  largest 
plurality  a  democratic  candidate  for 
mayor  ever  has  received  in  "Worcester 
and  speaks  well  for  the  popularity  of  the 
candidate.  Worcester  naturally  is 
strongly  intrenched  behind  breastworks 
of  republicanism,  but  occasionally  many 
of  them  break  away  from  strict  party 
lines  and  scale  the  walls  into  the  demo- 
cratic camp.  This  was  one  of  the  years, 
several  of  the  leaders  bolting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Dr.  Melvin  G.  Overlock,  who 
honorably  secured  the  republican  nomi- 
nation for  mayor  of  the  city.  There  is 
no  question  that  either  candidate  would 
have  given  a  creditable  administration, 
but  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  demo- 
cratic leader  furnished  him  sufficient  re- 
publican votes  to  make  his  election  cer- 
tain and  by  a  plurality  which  reached 
the  high  water  mark. 

Dr.  John  T.  Duggan  was  born  in  Wor- 
cester June  30,  1855.  His  boyhood  edu- 
cation was  received  in  Worcester's  pub- 
lic schools.  He  afterward  entered  Holy 
Cross  college  and  graduated  from  that 
institution  with   the   class   of  1880.     In 


September  of  the  same  year  he  entered 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  at 
New  York  and  received  his  degree  of 
M.  D.  from  there  in  March,.  1883,  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Holy  Cross 
College  the  same  year. 

Dr.  Duggan  is  a  coimcillor  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  and  for 
eight  years  has  been  chairman  of  the 
visiting  staff  of  St.  Vincent  hospital, 
which  position  he  still  occupies.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Pension 
Board  of  examining  surgeons  for  six 
years.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
School  Board  from  Ward  5  in  1891  and 
served  twelve  continuous  years,  declin- 
ing to  accept  another  nomination  at  the 
end  of  his  term  in  1903.  His  services  on 
the  School  Board  were  highly  valued  by 
his  colleagues  of  both  parties,  and  the 
public  school  system  of  this  city  owes 
much  of  its  present  efficiency  to  this 
good  counsel  and  judgment  during  the 
dozen  years  of  his  official  connection 
with  it.  He  was  \ace-chairman  of  the- 
committee  for  two  years;  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  teachers ;  member  of 
the  finance  committee ;  of  the  high  school 
committee  and  the  committee  on  high 
school  accommodations. 

Dr.  Duggan 's  home  life  gives  a  good 
illustration  of  the  domestic  scenes  of 
wliich  President  Roosevelt  so  much  ad- 
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mires.  He  is  the  happy  father  of  eight 
children,  seven  of  whom  are  living,  six 
boys  and  one  girl.  Two  boys  are  grad- 
uates of  the  high  school  and  one  of  them 
is  now  a  student  at  Holy  Cross.  An  in- 
teresting family  when  gathered  around 
the  supper  board;  father,  mother  and 
seven  children. 


The  Worcester  Board  of  Trade  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  securing  for  the 
Bancroft  public  park  system  Bancroft 
Hill  for  Tower,  Hill  and  Oak  Grove, 

Public  Park  which    skirts    Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Drury  Lane  and  Park  Avenue 
and  a  part  of   the   estate   of  Honorable 
Stephen  Salisbury.    Under  his  will  this 
property  comes  into  the  possession  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Worcester  Art  Musemn 
as  the  residuary  legatee.    As  Mr.  Salis- 
bury during   his   lifetime   had  devoted 
considerable  of  his  life  and  personal  at- 
tention to  the  development  of  this  park, 
which  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  nature,  and 
erected  a  tower  imposing  in  design,  and 
had  refused  to    sell    any   portion  of  it, 
there  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  the 
trustees  of  the  museum  and  the  execu- 
tors of  his  will  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  give  this  to   the  city.     The  petition 
from    the    Board    of    Trade    directors 
brings  the  matter   directly  before   the 
trustees,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  they  wall  consider   it   in   the  most 
favorable  light.    If  taken  under  the  care 
of  the  city  it  would  be  kept  up  as  well  as 
if  owned  by  the  trustees  and  as  well  as 
if  Mr.  Salisbury  was  living  and  giving 
it  the  same  careful  attention  which  was 
his  custom  during  the  years  of  its  de- 
velopment.    Whatever   action   the  trus- 
tees may  take  in  the  matter  it  is  the  msli 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  the  property 
be  kept  intact  and  beautified  from  year 
to  year,  and  such  arrangements  made  as 
should  forever  keep  it  open  for  the  bene- 
fit of  every  man,   woman   and   child  in 
Worcester.     This  petition   also   carried 
with  it  the  request  that  the  tract  of  land 
on  Grove  Street  adjacent  to  Salisbury 
pond  and  a  part  of  Institute  Park  be 
also  given  to  the  city  for  park  purposes, 
it  being  the  expressed  intention  of  Mr. 
Salisbury    that    this    v/as  his    eventual 
plan. 


At  a    recent    meeting    of    the  third 
Massachusetts  conference  of  charities  in 
Medical         Boston  there  was  discussed  a 
Inspection  in  proposition   whicli   may   not 
Schools         be  adopted   right   away,  but 
which  is  going  to  be  a  good  deal  in  pub- 
lic   discussion    hereafter     until    it    is 
adopted.     The  debate  over  medical  in- 
spection in  the  public  schools  is  cei'tain 
to  bear  pretty  hard  on  the  present  lax 
way  of    letting    contagious    disease   in 
school  children  go  on,  until  it  becomes 
necessary  to  shut  up  a  school,  until  the 
epidemic  has  run  its  course.     It  can  be 
said  for  Boston  that  this  city  has  gone 
further  than  any  other  of  the  states,  in 
having  some  sort    of    medical  oversight 
for  the  children  in  public  schools.     But 
the  work  which  Dr.  Durgin  has  already 
done  is  rather  that  of  a  pioneer  blazing 
the  way,  than  a  full  and  complete  policy. 
The  taxpayers  ought  not  to  be  burdened 
too  heavily,  of  course,  but  free  medical 
attention  is  given  in  hospitals,  and  why 
should  there    not    be    some    system  by 
which  there  may  be  regular  inspection-' 
of  the  eyes,  for  example,  merely  to  make 
sure  that  no  child  is  losing  time  through 
being  unable  to  see  the  demonstrations 
on  the  blackboard;  or  some  test  of  hear- 
ing, so  that  no  deaf  child  may  be  pun- 
ished  unfairly    for    inattention    or    for 
stupidity,  when  the  fault  lies  elsewhere  ? 

Advertisement  writers  may  profit  by 
the  following  bit  of  advice  which  is 
Kindle  Fire  quoted  from  a  manual  sent 
with  out  to  its  salesmen  by  a  large 

Fire  jobbing    house :      No    great 

thing  was  ever  accomplished,  no  great 
cause  ever  won,  without  deep  conviction. 
.  First  of  all,  then,  you  must  thoroughly 
understand  and  appreciate  the  uses  and 
the  value  of  the  product  you  are  to  sell. 
You  must  be  convinced  at  the  outset  of 
the  superior  merit  of  our  goods  over  any 
and  all  articles  that  are  sold  today.  You 
must  realize  that  the  product  is  worth 
more  than  its  cost.  You  must  feel  that 
you  are  really  an  ambassador  of  truth, 
education  and  enlightenment.  You  must 
be  inspired  with  the  conviction  that  you 
have  the  most  valuable  thing  that  was 
ever  presented  to  the  people.  You  can- 
not otherwise  hope  to  inspire  others,  or 
cause  them  to  believe  it.  Without  fire 
you  cannot  kindle  fire. 
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The  action  of  the  city  council  increas- 
ing the  salary  of  mayor  from  $2,500  to 
Increase  of  $^,000  has  Caused  little  ad- 
Salary  for  verse  criticism.  Worcester 
Mayor  jias   made   rapid   growth   in 

population  and  business  interests  in  the 
past  ten  years  and  should  require  a  man 
of  exceptional  business  ability  to  man- 
age its  affairs.  As  the  honor  of  being 
mayor  counts  for  a  great  deal  with  many 
the  financial  consideration  also  carries 
some  weight  with  it.  Any  man  who  has 
abilitj^  to  guide  the  city's  financial  and 
business  policy,  for  Worcester  is  a  great 
business  corporation,  should  be  fairly 
well  paid  for  it.  To  many  such  men 
$4,000  appeals  no  more  strongly  than 
$2,500,  in  fact  the  difference  is  not  worth 
the  consideration.  The  other  action  of 
the  city  council  in  refusing  to  pass  an 
order  providing  for  salaries  for  alder- 
men and  councihnen  is  commendable. 
The  proposition  was  that  the  mayor 
should  be  requested  to  petition  the  gen- 
eral court  for  legislation  that  would  per- 
mit Worcester  to  pay  aldermen  $500  a 
year  and  the  councilmen  one-half  that 
sum.  This  legislative  act  if  granted  by 
the  general  court  was  to  provide  for  a 
referendum  so  that  the  voters  of  Wor- 
cester would  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
pass  upon  it.  Even  if  the  order  had 
passed  the  city  council  and  been  acted 
upon  favorably  by  the  legislature  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  people  would  have 
rejected  it.  A  city  loses  rather  than 
benefits  by  having  a  paid  city  council. 
Boston  is  an  illustration,  and  certainly 
conditions  there  have  not  improved  since 
provisions  were  made  for  salaries  for 
such  officials. 

Worcester  is  a  great  and  growing  city 
and  the  handling  of  her  municipal  af- 
fairs takes  a  large  amount  of  the  time  of 
citizens  serving  as  members  of  the  city 
council,  but  Worcester  has  not  reached 
the  point  where  she  cannot  find  able  men 
who  are  willing  to  thus  sacrifice  their 
private  interests  for  the  benefit  of  the 
municipality.  In  far  too  many  in- 
stances it  has  been  found  that  the  larger 
the  salary  paid  to  members  of  a  city  gov- 
ernment the  poorer  the  quality  of  the 
men  elected.  This  is  frequently  owing  to 
efforts  made  to  obtain  such  places 
largely  for  the  salary  and  perquisites 
thus  to  be  acquired. 


The  New  Year  opens  with  Worcester's 
business  at  a  prosperous  height.  Every 
Worcester's  ki^d  of  manufacturing  plant 
Year  of  is  running  to  full  capacity, 

Prosperity  extra  hours  are  being  worked 
in  m.auy  of  them,  and  the  wave  of  pros- 
perity over  the  city  appears  to  be  broad- 
er and  more  far  reaching  than  any  year 
in  its  history.  The  mercantile  trade  is 
also  in  the  same  flourishing  condition. 
Altogether  the  Worcester  manufacturer 
and  merchant  has  reason  to  rejoice.  The 
era  of  prosperity  looks  not  to  be  tem- 
porary but  permanent. 


The  suggestion  of  General  Manager  E. 
G.  Connette  of  the  Worcester  Consoli- 
For  Express  dated  Street  Railway  Com- 
pared pany,  made  at  the  Board  of 
Service  Trade  smoke  talk,  for  elec- 
tric parcel  express  service  has  received 
the  unanimous  indorsement  of  the  direc- 
tors of  Worcester  Board  of  Trade.  The 
merchants  of  Worcester,  generally, 
would  welcome  such  an  innovation,  as  it 
would  bring  them  in  direct  express  com- 
munication with  upward  of  twenty-five 
surroimding  towns.  This  would  mean  a 
large  increase  in  the  wholesale  trade  of 
Worcester  and  would  give  the  retailer 
opportunity  to  express  goods  by  quicker 
method,  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
v/here  now  there  is  but  one  express  and 
that  the  old-fashioned,  slow  method  to 
many  of  the  smaller  towns  of  the 
county.  The  expression  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  contained  in  the  following  reso- 
lution adopted  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  directors : 

Resolved,  That  it  would  be  greatly  to 
the  benefit  of  Worcester  in  every  waj^, 
and  more  especially  in  the  line  of  retail 
trade,  if  parcel  express  service  could  be 
arranged  with  the  sulnirban  towns  con- 
nected by  electric  car  service  v.dth  Wor- 
cester. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Worcester  Board  of  Trade  that  such  ser- 
vice shall  be  arranged  and  put  in  force 
as  soon  as  expedient. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  general  managers  of 
the  Worcester  Consolidated,  the  Boston 
&  Worcester,  the  Worcester  &  Holden 
and  the  Worcester  &  Southbridge,  the 
Worcester  &  Blackstone  Valley  roads  of 
the  Consolidated  Railwav  Co. 's  svstem. 
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expressing  the  hope  that  favorable  con- 
sideration will  be  given  this  subject  and 
proffering  the  services  and  support  of 
the  Worcester  Board  of  Trade. 


The  Worcester  Merchants  Association 
has  taken  up  the  cudgel  against  itinerant 
To  Drive  Out '^'enders.  This  class  of  deal- 
Itinerant  ers  includes  those  persons  who 
Venders  come  to  Worcester  during  the 
holiday  season — or  any  busy  season — 
and  rent  store  room  for  a  month  or  more 
for  the  sale  of  goods  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  Worcester  merchants.  These 
sales  are  usually  by  auction  and  many 
thousands  of  dollars  are  taken  out  of  the 
city  in  this  way.  The  ]\Ierchants  Asso- 
ciation has  the  co-operation  of  the  license 
board  and  a  determined  effort  will  be 
made  to  keep  these  itinerants  away  from 
the  city.  They  are  governed  by  a  state 
law,  but  Worcester  can  keep  them  out 
if  proper  methods  are  used.  Worcester 
merchants  carry  a  line  of  goods  as  fully 
up-to-date  as  any  city  in  the  country, 
and  the  purchasing  public  should  seek 
to  help  the  Worcester  merchant  and  not 
the  itinerant. 


Worcester  Academy,  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  schools  in  the  country,  has 
Worcester  dedicated  a  new  building 
Academy's  which  is  called  its  "Mega- 
"Megaron"  ron."  It  is  unique  in  pur- 
pose, equipment  and  inspiring  power  to 
develop  sound  ideals  of  mind  and  body. 
This  building  has  for  years  been  the 
dream  of  Principal  Abercrombie,  and  its 
realization,  due  almost  entirely  to  his 
energetic  and  determined  efforts,  is  a 
crowning  glory  to  his  twenty-four  years 
of  devotion  to  the  school  as  its  head.  It 
is  his  most  complete  expression  of  his 
ideals  of  training  hojs,  and  of  his  faith 
in  his  own  ideals. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  in  his  welcoming  ad- 
dress gave  a  clear  idea  of  the  purposes 
of  this  new  building  and  the  hopes  of  its 
builders.    He  said,  in  part : 

"In  ancient  Hellenic  life  the  palace  of 
the  king  and  noble  had  a  megaron,  or 
'big  room'  or  hall,  like  the  hall  of  the 
feudal  baron,  frequented  by  the  men  of 


the  family  and  their  peers,  where,  apart 
from  the  women,  stories  of  adventure 
and  war  were  told  among  themselves  or 
sung  to  harp  accompaniment  by  the  min- 
strel of  the  household,  where  the  social 
life  to  be  had  in  those  primitive  times 
was  enjoyed.  Here  strangers  were  en- 
tertained. As  far  as  I  am  informed  the 
Worcester  Academy  is  the  sole  possessor 
of  a  Megaron,  and  we  are  met  to  cele- 
brate a  restoration,  if  you  will,  but  in 
terms  of  the  needs  and  experiences  of 
the  twentieth  century,  to  dedicate  a 
building  to  the  good  fellowship,  the 
truest  friendships  and  the  finest  culture 
of  the  heart  of  American  boys. 

"Our  Megaron  is  really  in  part  a  de- 
velopment of  the  ideals  that  should  be 
found  in  the  symmetrical  training  of 
youth.  Not  only  rhythm,  symmetry  and 
dancing  were  included  in  the  contest  of 
music  in  the  education  of  the  Athenian 
boy,  but  athletics  and  normal  physical 
training  as  well.  The  fine  response  of 
body  to  mind  and  of  physical  expression 
to  soul  was  not  only  expected,  it  was  also 
sought.  This  was  the  elementaiy  philo- 
sophy of  the  education  taught  by  Soc- 
rates and  Plato  in  the  groves  of  the  olive 
shaded  academy.  Our  Megaron  is  in 
connection  with  the  gymnasiums. 
Tlirough  its  spacious  and  appropriately 
furnished  hall,  the  Megaron  proper,  the 
minds  of  the  boys  will  be  lifted  to  the 
inspiring  associations  of  school  life  and 
to  their  noble  uses  and  privileges.  The 
deep  meaning  of  the  great  word  of  the 
elder  Cato,  convivium,  will  be  shown, 
the  true  living  together  with  all  its  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  during  the  im- 
measurably rich  years  of  schoolboy  life. 
Games  and  sports,  a  chat  between 
friends,  the  softening  influence  of  music, 
a  moment  of  undisturbed  reflection 
under  the  tranquillizing  power  of  noble, 
refined  environment,  will  rest  a  boy's 
mind,  touch  his  true  emotion,  stir  his 
fancy  and  throw  the  magic  charm  of 
imagination  about  his  life  at  school. 
Aristotle's  gi-eat  maxim  will  be  made 
possible,  that  physical  training  should  be 
sought  not  for  brute  force  but  for  good 
health,  good  health  of  mind  a.nd  soul  as 
M^ell  as  of  body.  Worcester  Academy 
under  its  able  management  now  occupies  a 
front  rank  in  the  educational  world." 
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The  resignation  of  President  Prichett 
of  the  ]\Iassachnsetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
Pr.  Carroll  D.  i^ology  is  of  interest  to  Wor- 
Wright  for  cester,  inasmuch  as  the  name 
Mass.  Tech.  of  President  Carroll  D. 
Wright  of  Clark  College  is  prominently 
mentioned  as  a  possible  successor.  With 
Col.  Wright  is  associated  the  name  of  J. 
R.  Freeman.  Both  these  names  are 
being  discussed  by  the  undergraduates 
of  the  'Tech.  The  success  of  Col.  Wright 
in  all  that  he  has  set  out  to  do  is  well 
enough  known  to  Massachusetts  men. 
His  service  to  this  state  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  career  in  national  service,  and 
when  he  was  recalled  to  Worcester  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  late  Senator  Hoar  to 
take  charge  of  Clark  College,  the  choice 
was  taken  generally  as  the  best  that 
could  have  been  made.  There  is  some 
sentiment  among  'Tech  graduates  in 
favor  of  having  a  'Tech  man  as  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Freeman  has  not  been  a 
teacher  at  the  Boston  institution,  but  his 
connection  with  it  has  always  been  close, 
and  as  trustee  and  head  of  the  alumni 
he  showed  alwaj^s  a  veiy  warm  interest 
in  the  affairs  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
Institute.  The  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  has  never  yet  had  a  presi- 
dent of  its  own  graduating.  It  has  taken 
two  presidents  from  the  Lawrence  school 
at  Harvard,  one  from  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  one  from  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  Missouri. 

It  is  hard  to  compare  the  two  men 
who  are  talked  of  for  the  successor  to 
President  Prichett  because  their  work 
has  been  along  different  lines.  Mr.  Free- 
man is  essentially  an  engineer  and  a 
manager  of  important  financial  under- 
takings. If  he  were  to  take  the  place  he 
would  unquestionably  have  with  him 
and  behind  him  some  very  powerful  in- 
terests that  could  be  counted  on  to  do 
much  for  the  prosperity  of  the  institu- 
tion. Of  Col.  Wright  the  Boston  Adver- 
tiser editorially  says :  President  Wright 
has  had  the  experience  as  an  educator 
that  Freeman  lacks.  But  Wright's  ex- 
perience in  technical  science  is  the  minus 
quantity  in  his  case.  As  to  his  ability  to 
reach  wise  conclusions,  his  record  in  the 
arbitration  of  the  coal  strike  of  three 
years  ago  is,  of  course,  fresh  enough  in 
the  minds  of  most   of   the    'Tech  men. 


The  undergraduates  feel  a  little  uneasy 
over  the  question  of  athletics ;  but  Presi- 
dent Wright's  rule  against  intercol- 
legiate athletic  contests  at  Clark  College 
maj^  have  been  made  because  of  special 
conditions  which  existed  there.  It  is  not 
certain  that,  as  president  of  'Tech,  he 
would  forbid  the  students  of  the  Insti- 
tute to  have  any  part  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  around  Boston. 


The  agitation  having  for  its  ultimate 
result  the  abolition  of  billboards  has 
Pqj.  taken  a  firm  hold  of  Worces- 

Aboiition  of  ter.  The  20th  Century  Club 
Billboards  some  time  ago  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  the  subject  and 
has  co-operated  with  the  Civic  League  of 
Boston.  The  article  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Worcster  Magazine  on  the 
"The  Billboard  Nuisance  and.  Methods 
of  Fighting  it"  by  Henry  Lewis  John- 
son of  Boston,  editor  of  Printing  Art, 
has  aroused  considerable  comment,  and 
the  sentiment  in  Worcester  against  bill- 
boards as  advertising  mediums  is  de- 
veloping rapidly.  A  public  meeting  has 
taken  place  and  committees  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  various  improve- 
ment societies  have  co-operated  with  the 
20th  Century  Club  in  its  movement 
against  billboards.  It  is  planned  to  give 
a  lecture  in  IMechanics  Hall  early  in  the 
year,  illustrated  by  100  slides  showing 
many  billboards  in  Worcester.  The  spec- 
tacle of  these  slides  will  demonstrate  to 
what  extent  they  are  a  nuisance. 


The  appointment  of  Senator  Crane  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
Crane  for  merce  committee  in  place  of 
Important  Senator  Millard  of  Nebraska 
Committee  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  coming  railroad  legislation. 
Millard  has  probably  occupied  the  most 
uncomfortable  position  of  any  man  in 
the  senate.  He  was  elected  as  a  railroad 
man  and  yet  his  state  is  one  of  the  ' '  hot- 
test" for  rate  regulation  of  any  in  the 
coiuitry.  He  has  kept  severely  quiet, 
but  on  this  committee  he  would  event- 
ually have  to  speak,  and  the  prevailing 
view  was  that  while  either  course  that 
he  might  take  was  risky  he  was  liable  to 
prove  an  enigma  seeking  the  path  which 
would  lead  him   to  safety,   politically, 
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rather  than  the  real  interests  of  the 
party  and  the  country. 

The  senate  leaders  look  to  this  com- 
mittee to  do  the  real  work  of  perfecting 
the  details  of  a  bill  which  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  President,  and  at  the  same 
time  command  the  solid  republican  sup- 
port. 

Senator  Crane,  with  his  large  business 
experience  and  familiarity  with  what  the 
conservative  interests  of  the  country 
want,  and  particularly  those  of  New 
England,  whose  manufactured  products 
going  out  into  the  West  involve  long 
hauls,  seemed  especially  fitted  for  this 
place.  His  personal  friendship  with  the 
president  was  also  a  desirable  asset.  Mr. 
Crane  is  looked  to  by  the  older  men  of 
the  senate  to  perform  an  important  v/ork 
on  this  committee,  and  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  he  will  be  the  intermediary  be- 
tween it  and  the  White  House  as  the  de- 
tails of  the  measure  are  taking  final 
shape. 

Saving  deposits  in  a  town  are  often 
cited  as  an  indication  of  general  pros- 
Indications  perity.  But  they  mean  a 
of  Industrial  great  deal  more.  The  New 
Peace  York  Times  has  been  study- 

ing savings  deposits  in  New  York  state 
in  connection  with  labor  strikes  and 
other  industrial  disturbances,  and  finds 
that  growing  deposits  in  banks  of  this 
sort  are  a  sure  indication  of  industrial 
peace.  Deposits  in  New  York  state  have 
gro^vn  $86,836,855  the  past  year.  Dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  the  increase  has 
been  at  the  rate  of  over  $100,000,000  for 
a  full  twelvemonth.  The  largest  in- 
crease in  any  prior  year  was  $71,000,000. 
It  is  known  to  everybody  that  there  was 
no  proportionate  difference  in  the  op- 
portunities of  wage  earning.  During  the 
same  period  165  labor  unions  dissolved — 
the  membership  in  all  fell  off  17,414. 
The  ratio  of  unionists  in  the  state  is  1  to 
18.  In  England  it  is  1  to  22,  in  Ger- 
many 1  to  44,  and  in  France  1  to  53. 
The  latter  country  is  held  to  be  the  most 
prosperous  and  thrifty  in  Europe,  while 
Germany  is  more  tlu-ifty  and  stable  than 
England  so  far  as  its  savings  bank  popu- 
lation   is    concerned.      The    $1,500,000 


spent  in  the  great  Tennessee  coal  and 
iron  strike  by  labor  unions,  it  has  been 
demonstrated,  came  directlj'  out  of  sav- 
ings bank  in  mining  districts.  So,  when 
the  deposits  in  any  locality  are  steadily 
growing  it  means  something  more  than 
figures — it  means  staple  conditions  that 
ought  to  appeal  to  investors. 


There  are  a  good  many  million  Ameri- 
cans Avho  consider  that  the  best  places  to 
Signal  ^i^®  ^^  ^^  ^^is  country  are  the 

Value  to  cities  of  the  second  and  third 
Worcester  classes.  It  is  argued,  and 
plausibly,  that  a  good  town  of  about 
200,000  population  offers  the  most  ad- 
vantages to  the  most  people.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1900,  we  had  100 
cities  with  a  population  exceeding  38,- 
000.  Of  these,  nineteen  had  from  100,- 
000  to  200,000  people,  eight  had  from 
200,000  to  300,000,  five  had  from  300,- 
000  to  400,000,  three  had  between  500,- 
000  and  600,000,  two  had  from  one  to 
two  million,  and  one  had  3,437,202.  The 
social  future  of  all  these  classes  of  cities 
is  full  of  speculative  interest.  How  in- 
teresting and  satisfying  is  life  going  to 
be  in  them?  How  much  will  be  done  to 
make  them  profitable  places  of  resi- 
dence? The  will  of  the  late  Stephen 
Salisbury,  of  Worcester,  disposes  of  an 
estate  of  $5,000,000,  of  which  $3,000,000 
is  given  to  the  Worcester  Art  Museum. 
Various  Worcester  institutions  get  half 
a  million  dollars  more  of  Mr.  Salisbury 's 
money,  but  this  large  bequest  for  the  Art 
]\Iuseum  is  of  the  most  signal  value  to 
Worcester's  future  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. Worcester,  with  a  population  of 
about  120,000,  is  already  a  city  of  very 
interesting  social  and  mental  quality. 
We  congratulate  her  on  having  assured 
to  her  citizens  a  permanent  public  col- 
lection of  good  pictures.  Life  in  Wor- 
cester wall  be  fuller,  richer,  and  more 
profitable  for  Mr.  Salisbury's  bequest. 
We  do  not  recall  any  other  American 
town  of  her  size  that  is  so  fortunate  in 
its  art  prospects  as  she  is.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  money  to  stock  and  support  an  art 
museum,  but  three  millions  will  do  a 
great  deal. — Harper's  Weekty. 
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EVOLUTION   OF   TRANSPORTATION 
METHODS. 


THERE  is  a  potential  desire  in  all  hu- 
man beings  to  move  from  place  to  place, 
and  confinement  in  one  spot  is  regarded 
in  almost  all  human  societies  as  direst 
punishment.  The  lowest  forms  of  life 
are  the  stationary  forms,  like  the  Mol- 
lusks  and  Spongiaa,  and  when  in  a 
higher  form  of  life  the  capacity  of  a 
very  limited  and  an  unchanging  environ- 
ment to  produce  sensations  is  exhausted, 
the  organs  cease  to  develop ;  change  in 
environment  will  then  either  destroy  or 
develop  in  either  case,  the  human  race 
for  hundreds  of  years  after  the  creation 
were  content  in  the  use  of  their  natural 
means  of  moving  from  place  to  place, 
and  human  backs  were  the  vehicles  of 
burden.  In  some  countries,  even  to  this 
day,  you  see  the  hmiiiliating  spectacle  of 
man  reduced  to  a  beast  of  burden.  In 
China  human  beasts  of  burden  are  even 
now  more  profitable  than  pack  animals 
over  narrow  and  circuitous  passes.  In 
Southern  China  the  long  string  of  coolies 
bearing  down  from  the  hills  tea-leaves  in 
deep  baskets  slung  on  poles  is  a  familiar 
sight;  but  among  the  more  enlightened 
races  of  people,  the  carriage  of  passen- 
gers and  freight  on  human  backs  was 
followed  by  the  utilization  of  animals, 
■which  were  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and 
aftervrards  as  the  means  of  motive  power 
for  drawing  the  crude  and  primitive  ve- 
hicles of  first  invention,  but  it  is  a  his- 
toric fact  that  there  Avas  but  little  prog- 
ress in  the  modes  and  methods  of  trans- 
portation from  the  creation  of  the  world 
up  to  the  eighteenth  century — a  period 
covering  nearly  six  thousand  years. 
Sedan  chairs  were  used  for  carrying  pas- 
sengers in  the  Oriental  countries,  and 
are  yet  used  to  some  extent.  In  the  cold 
regions,  we  find  the  Eskimo  using  dogs 
and  reindeer  for  drawing  their  sleds, 
and  in  South  America  the  llama  was  a 
favorite  draft  animal.  Less  than  one 
hundred  years  ago  the  stage  coach  was 
the  fastest  and  most  improved  method 
of  overland  travel  for  any  distance  and 
for  the  transportation  of  mail  and  light 
package  freight. 


It  was  on  September  27th,  1825,  that 
the  steam  locomotive  made  its  debut  as  a 
substitute  for  the  stage  coach,  the  first 
public  railway  for  steam  locomotives 
being  opened  between  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington in  England  by  Edward  Peese 
and  George  Stephenson,  an  innovation 
which  caused  great  excitement  through- 
out England. 

The  first  railway  in  America  was  the 
Quincy  railroad,  built  to  carry  stone  to 
Bunker  Hill  monmnent.  All  the  first 
rail  cars  were  run  by  horse  power.  The 
body  of  the  stage  coach  furnished  the 
model  for  the  first  passenger  cars  on  a 
railway.  The  Veazie  railroad,  which  be- 
gan to  run  from  Bangor,  Maine,  in  1836, 
had  two  locomotives  of  Stephenson's 
make  from  England;  they  had  no  cover- 
ing and  burned  wood.  The  coaches  car- 
ried eight  people;  the  train  ran  about 
twelve  miles  in  forty  minutes;  the  rails 
were  of  strap  iron,  spiked  down ;  these 
spikes  soon  rattled  loose,  so  each  engi- 
neer carried  a  man  with  a  sledge  ham- 
mer, who  watched  the  track,  and  when 
he  spied  a  spike  running  up,  he  would 
reach  down  and  drive  it  home.  The 
snake  heads,  as  the  rolled  up  ends  of  the 
strap  iron  were  called,  sometimes,  were 
forced  up  through  the  cars  and  did 
great  damage.  The  Boston  and  Lowell, 
Boston  and  Providence,  and  Boston  and 
Worcester  railroads  were  all  open  in 
1835.  Accidents  were  many  on  these 
early  roads — some  were  fatal  and  some 
were  ridiculous.  The  clumsy  locomotive 
often  broke  down,  and  horses  and  oxen 
had  to  be  pressed  to  drag  the  cars  to  the 
nearest  station  and  repair  shop. 

The  Boston  Courier  of  June  27th, 
1827,  said  in  an  editorial — ' '  The  project 
of  a  railroad  from  Boston  to  Albany  is 
impracticable,  as  every  one  knows  who 
knows  the  simplest  rule  of  arithmetic, 
and  the  expense  would  be  little  less  than 
the  market  value  of  the  whole  territory 
of  Massachusetts,  and  which,  if  practi- 
cable, every  person  of  common  sense 
knows,  would  be  as  useless  as  a  railroad 
from   Boston  to  the  Moon."     Captain 
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Basil  Hall  rode  by  stage  coach  in  1829 
over  the  present  route  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  railroad;  he  described  the  hills, 
ravines  and  rivers,  and  said:  "Those 
Yankees  talk  of  constructing  a  railroad 
over  this  route ;  as  a  practical  engineer  I 
pronounce  it  simply  impossible." 

Among  the  pioneer  steam  railroads, 
and  the  first  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
ran  between  Albany  and  Schenectady, 
and  the  first  locomotive  used  on  this  road 
was  the  famous  old  relic  the  "Dewitt 
Clinton."  To  compare  these  antique 
models  of  seventy  years  ago  with  the 
Empire  State  Express,  running  sixty 
miles  per  hour,  or  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Limited,  one  of  the  most  palatial 
trains  in  the  world,  drawn  by  an  engine 
and  tender  weighing  286,000  pounds,  the 
progress  seems  alm^ost  incredible  and  is 
most  marvelous,  and  stamps  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  the  century  of  me- 
chanical development,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  transportation  facilities. 

The  development  of  the  methods  used 
for  water  transportation  have  kept  pace 
with  overland  methods.  Among  the 
primitive  tribes  of  people,  various  de- 
vices were  adopted  for  plying  the 
streams,  some  on  the  borders  of  Mexico, 
in  Peru  and  several  localities  in  the 
Eastern  continent  tie  bundles  of  reeds 
together  in  floats.  In  August,  1807, 
Robert  Fulton  completed  the  first  steam- 
boat, and  it  steamed  out  of  the  shipyard 
of  Chas.  Brown  in  the  East  river;  she 
was  named  the  ' '  Clermont, ' '  but  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  called  her  "Fulton's 
Folly."  The  Clermont  was  a  schooner- 
rigged  boat  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  tons 
and  had  a  cylinder  measuring  twenty- 
four  inches  in  diameter  with  a  four  foot 
stroke ;  the  paddle  wheels  revolved  amid- 
ships with  no  box  or  covering ;  dry  pine 
was  used  for  fuel,  which  sent  forth  thick 
black  smoke  with  flames  and  sparks  leap- 
ing high  above  the  single  funnel,  which 
gave  the  ship  a  terrific  aspect  and  spread 
terror  among  the  superstitious  water- 
men. On  Aug.  11th,  the  Clermont  made 
her  maiden  trip  up  the  Hudson  to  a 
point  near  Albany;  it  was  a  voyage  of 
110  miles  and  took  twenty-four  hours. 
Soon  thereafter  she  was  running  as  a 
regular  packet  between  Ncav  York  and 
Albany. 

The  first  ocean  steamer  crossed  the  At- 


lantic from  Savannah  to  Liverpool,  in 
1819,  and  when  we  compare  the  ocean 
greyhounds  of  the  present  crossing  the 
Atlantic  in  less  than  six  days,  with  the 
voj^age  of  Columbus,  with  his  three  little 
sailing  vessels,  leaving  Palos  in  Spain  on 
August  3rd,  1492,  and  landing  on  the 
island  of  San  Salvador  on  Oct.  12th, 
seventy  days  en  route,  we  are  appalled  at 
the  progress,  but  when  we  realize  that 
this  progress  has  taken  place  also  within 
a  period  of  seventy  years,  it  is  equally  as 
marvelous  as  the  evolution  in  the  mode 
of  land  travel. 

The  horse  car  for  passenger  travel  in 
cities  and  suburbs  was  not  used  for  sev- 
eral years  after  the  advent  of  the  steam 
railroad.  Stage  coaches  and  wagons  of 
various  kinds  were  used  as  the  only 
modes  of  street  transportation.  There  is 
a  legend  that  the  first  street  railroad 
built  in  the  United  States  was  on  Fourth 
Avenue  in  New  York.  It  proved  a  fail- 
ure, and  there  were  no  more  ventures  in 
this  direction  for,  perhaps,  twenty  years 
afterwards,  when  the  Sixth  Avenue  rail- 
road in  New  York  was  built,  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  instituted,  what  our 
ancestors  of  that  time  must  have  fondly 
believed  to  be  a  boom  in  railroad  con- 
struction, for  some  six  railroads  were 
built  between  1850  and  1855 ;  about  30 
between  1855  and  1860 ;  more  than  80  be- 
tween 1860  and  1870,  and  so  on  in  a 
quickly  increasing  ratio  until  the  pres- 
ent time;  and  the  rapid  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  this  enterprise  reminds  us 
that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 
We  had  at  first  the  bobtail  car,  of  which 
most  of  us  have  a  distinct  recollection; 
shortly  afterwards  the  demand  for  more 
convenient  and  adequate  service  resulted 
in  a  larger  horse  car  drawn  by  two 
horses,  with  better  roadbed  and  facili- 
ties, such  as  would  enable  more  rapid 
transportation.  This  did  not  suffice,  and 
the  cable  car  was  introduced  in  some  of 
the  larger  cities,  but  owing  to  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion, it  was  practically  only  available  in 
the  very  large  cities.  Then  a  small  steam 
engine  called  the  "Dummy"  made  its 
advent,  but  only  lasted  a  short  time,  be- 
cause of  the  noise,  smoke  and  large  cost 
of  operation,  and  along  in  1887  and 
1888,  rapid  strides  were  made  in  the  de- 
velopment  of   electricity    as   a   motive 
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power.  Various  kinds  of  apparatus 
were  tried;  amonfif  the  first,  the  motor 
was  placed  on  the  platform  of  the  ear, 
connecting-  with  the  axle  with  a  sprocket 
chain,  similar  to  a  bicycle.  In  1889,  the 
Thomson-Houston  Company  and  the 
Sprague  Electric  Company  turned  out 
the  first  commercially  practicable  motor 
for  street  car  propulsion,  and  the  de- 
velopment for  the  last  decade  has  been 
marvelous,  indeed;  in  fact,  the  electric 
motor  seems  to  be  destined  not  only  for 
the  power  to  operate  our  Urban  and  In- 
ter-urban traffic,  but  ere  long  we  will 
likely  see  it  as  the  power  that  moves  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

"We  note  with  special  interest  the  de- 
velopment of  electricity  as  a  motive 
power  to  supplant  the  use  of  steam  loco- 
motives as  illustrated  by  the  recent  ar- 
rangements of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad  Co.,  to  install  an 
electrical  system  for  the  movement  of  all 
passenger  trains  on  their  Hudson  divi- 
sion as  far  as  Croton,  about  34  1-2  miles 
from  the  Grand  Central  station ;  also  on 
the  Harlem  division  as  far  as  White 
Plains,  about  thirty-four  miles  from  the 
Grand  Central  station.  The  local  ser- 
vice will  be  handled  by  trains  from  four 
to  six  cars,  each  car  will  probably  be 
equipped  with  two  motors  of  about  200 
horsepower  each,  while  through  passen- 
ger trains  will  be  handled  by  electric  lo- 
comotives, thirty  of  these  locomotives 
have  been  ordered.  They  will  weigh 
about  90  tons  each,  and  will  be  equipped 
with  four  gearless  motors,  about  550 
horsepower  each,  giving  a  total  of  2,200 
horsepower  per  locomotive.  Each  of 
these  locomotives  operating  on  a  600  volt 
circuit  can  haul  a  500  tons  trains,  at  a 
speed  of  60  miles  per  hour. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  rapid 
gTOwth  of  electric  roads  throughout  the 
country,  as  shown  by  statistics  furnished 
in  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  on  Street  and  Electric 
Railways,  showing  the  following  com- 
parative summary,  1902-1890: 


P.  C.  of  in- 

1902.                     1890.         crease. 

No.      of      Em- 

ployees     

140,769                 70,764       98.9 

No.      of      Fare 

Passengers . . . 

4,774,211,904     2,023,010,202     136.0 

P.C.  of  in- 

1902. 

1890.     crease. 

Length  of  Line 

Miles    

16,651.58 

5.783.47     187.9 

Length    of 

Track    Miles. 

22,576.99 

8,123.02     177.9 

Cost     of     Con- 

Oonsturction 

and    Equip- 

ment      

$2,167,634,077 

$389,357,289     456.7 

The  progress  in  Rapid  Transit  facili- 
ties for  Urban  and  Inter-urban  traffic 
during  the  last  decade  has  created  a  very- 
large  economy,  due  to  the  greater  aver- 
age speed  of  transport.  In  order  to  ar- 
rive at  this  economy,  we  must  assume 
values  for  two  quantities  not  accurately 
noted — the  average  length  of  travel  and 
the  average  difference  in  speed  between 
horse  and  electric  cars.  We  will  assume 
one  mile  as  the  average  haul  and  four 
miles  per  hour  as  the  difference  in  speed 
between  horse  cars  at  6  miles  per  hour 
and  electric  cars  at  10  miles  per  hour; 
approximating  the  total  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  by  electric  cars  at  twelve 
millions  per  day,  at  6  miles  per  hour, 
each  passenger  would  be  on  the  horse 
car  10  minutes ;  on  the  electric  car,  at  10 
miles  per  hour,  6  minutes,  or  1-10  of  an 
hour.  The  total  economy  in  time,  there- 
fore, is  .066  hours  per  passenger,  or  a 
total  of  792,000  human  hours  per  day. 

We  approximate  the  money  value  of 
this  time,  as  follows : 

The  persons  engaged  in  what  is  called 
"Gainful  Occupations"  constitute  about 
thirty-five  percent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  45  percent  of  all  those  over  7 
years  of  age;  estimating  the  average 
daily  wage  at  50  cents,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  work  8  hours,  the  money  value  of 
a  man  hour  is  6  1-4  cents,  using  the  term 
' '  man  hour ' '  as  covering  only  those  who 
are  able  to  work.  In  the  792,000  human 
hours  per  day,  above  stated,  there  are,  it 
appears,  therefore,  45  percent,  of  man 
hours,  a  total  of  356,400.  These  figures 
at  6  1-4  cents  per  hour  gives  a  total 
money  value  in  time  saved  by  electric 
cars  over  hoi*se  ears  of  $22,275  per  day. 

There  are  other  elements  of  saving 
which  can  not  be  rated  in  money  value; 
for  instance — the  time  saved  by  the 
other  55  percent,  of  the  community,  who 
are  not  engaged  in  "Gainful  Occupa- 
tions," as  school  children,  ladies  shop- 
ping and  marketing  for  the  family,  and 
it  would  appear  fair  to  say,  that  the 
time  saved  to  them  is,  at  least,  worth 
something,  even  if  it  can  not  be  express- 
ed in  doUars. 
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Another  factor  of  economy  is  in  the 
increased  comfort  afforded  by  the  im- 
proved electric  car  as  compared  with  the 
former  horse  car.  The  public  now  de- 
mands cleanliness,  light  and  comfort, 
which  were  impracticable  before,  and  in 
securing  these  with  electric  service,  as 
well  as  securing  long  rides  for  the  same 
fare,  they  have  received  greater  value 
for  the  same  investment  of  a  five  cent 
fare. 

While  the  development  of  electricity 
as  a  motive  power  has  been  very  rapid 
within  the  last  few  years,  there  is  yet  a 
large  field  for  further  development,  in 
the  handling  of  express  and  package 
business.  This  feature  has  been  devel- 
oped beyond  the  experimental  stage  in 
some  of  the  Western  states,  especially  in 
New  York,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  is  now 
considered  almost  as  indispensable  for 
the  inter-trafific  communication  between 
cities  and  villages,  as  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone. This  subject  should  interest  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Worces- 
ter, because  this  city  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  number  of  hamlets,  vil- 
lages and  small  cities,  all  of  which  are 
connected  with  electric  lines  diverging 
from  the  City  of  Worcester,  and  a  con- 
venient, quick  express  electric  service, 
operated  over  all  inter-urban  lines  lead- 
ing out  of  Worcester  to  these  clusters  of 
population  will  stimulate  and  enlarge 
the  business  of  the  City  of  Worcester.  A 
merchant  in  one  of  these  suburban 
places  can  order  a  shipment  of  goods 
from  a  jobber  or  manufacturer  in  Wor- 
cester to  be  shipped  by  the  Electric  ex- 
press, and  can  receive  the  goods  within  a 
few  hours  after  he  has  placed  the  order, 
thus  enabling  him  to  replenish  his  stock 
quickly,  and  to  carry  a  less  quantity  of 
goods  in  stock;  whereas  under  present 
conditions  it  is  quite  likely  that  these 
country  merchants  do  most  of  their  buy- 
ing in  the  City  of  Boston,  requiring  per- 
haps two  or  three  days '  time  before  their 
goods  are  received  after  the  order  is 
placed,  it  being  almost  as  easy  to  secure 
shipments  of  goods  from  Boston  as  it  is 
from  Worcester.  An  Electric  Express 
will  change  these  conditions,  and  will 
under  ordinary  conditions  divert  the 
trade  which  now  is  going  elsewhere,  and 
give  it  to  the  merchants  and  manufact- 
urers of  this  city.  It  also  affords  an  easy 


means  of  bringing  produce,  milk,  butter, 
eggs,  farm  products,  etc.,  to  the  city.  In 
some  places  the  Express  Service  is  so 
operated  that  a  person  living  in  the 
country  can  give  an  order  to  the  conduc- 
tor of  an  express  car  for  a  bill  of  goods 
to  be  purchased  in  the  city.  The  goods 
are  purchased  on  the  arrival  of  the  car, 
and  are  delivered  C.  0.  D.  on  the  next 
trip.  Sometimes  these  orders  are  given 
to  the  agents  of  the  Electric  Express  in 
the  different  villages  and  cities.  The 
orders  are  telephoned  into  headquarters 
in  the  city,  goods  are  purchased,  and 
sent  out  by  the  next  trip  of  the  express 
car,  and  delivered  C.  0.  D. 

In  some  of  the  states  the  Electric  Ex- 
press has  been  the  means  of  changing 
the  methods  of  industry  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  and  instead  of  raising  the 
usual  products  of  corn  and  wheat,  the 
farmers  have  found  it  more  remunera- 
tive to  cultivate  garden  products,  be- 
cause of  the  quick  and  easy  access  of  de- 
livering it  to  the  market  by  means  of 
the  Electric  Express,  and  have  thus  in- 
creased the  earning  capacity  of  their 
farm  lands  more  than  double  in  some 
cases. 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  doubtless  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  wagon  trains 
are  still  being  operated  between  Wor- 
cester and  the  suburban  towns  and  vil- 
lages, the  antique  methods  of  years  ago. 

Some  may  question  the  development  of 
Express  Service  because  they  confound 
the  word  "Express"  with  the  word, 
"Freight."  I  desire  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  question  of  handling 
freight  and  handling  express  matter.  I 
would  not  for  a  moment,  advocate  as  a 
representative  of  the  Street  Railway 
Company,  or  as  a  citizen,  the  hauling  of 
freight  cars  through  the  streets  of  Wor- 
cester, but  the  handling  of  express  cars 
which  are  built  on  the  same  plans  and 
along  the  same  lines  as  passenger  cars, 
operated  under  the  same  conditions, 
with  no  additional  burden  on  the  streets 
whatsoever,  is  a  different  proposition. 
The  operation  of  an  Electric  Express 
radiating  from  the  City  of  Worcester  to 
the  contiguous  clusters  of  population, 
which  surround  the  city  within  a  radius 
of  thirty  miles,  would  stimulate  and  in- 
crease the  volume  of  business  which  is 
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now  done  by  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

A  few  years  ago  before  the  telephone 
was  invented  we  got  along  without  it, 
bnt  at  the  present  time  it  is  found  to  be 
such  an  accessory  to  the  business  activi- 
ties of  the  world  that  it  has  become  an 
indispensable  necessity. 

At  the  present  time  Worcester  is  still 
enjoying  the  antique  methods  of  handl- 
ing a  large  portion  of  its  business  by 
wagon  trains  between  the  city  and  the 
contiguous  villages  and  towns  and  the 
shipment  of  stuff  by  steam  railroad 
trains.  With  an  Electric  Express  Ser- 
vice, where  two  or  three  trips  are  made 
daily  on  the  inter-urban  electric  lines,  it 
would  bring  the  business  in  close  con- 
nection with  this  city,  and  the  same  re- 
sults will  be  obtained  as  have  been 
obtained  in  other  states,  that  is,  a  large 
increase  in  the  volume  of  business,  and 
the  express  service  would  in  time  be  as 
indispensable  as  the  telephone. 


You  jnay  say  that  I  am  merely  talk- 
ing for  the  interests  of  the  Street  Rail- 
way; from  one  point  of  view,  I  am,  be- 
cause if  an  Electric  Express  Service  was 
started  by  the  Street  Railway  Co.,  they 
would,  of  course,  expect  to  handle  the 
business  with  some  profit,  but  the  sub- 
ject is  certainly  of  mutual  interest,  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned  to  the  farmer, 
merchant  and  manufacturer,  and  the 
man  who  has  anything  to  buy  or  sell  is 
as  much  interested  in  increasing  his  vol- 
ume of  business  as  the  Street  Railway 
Company. 

There  are  several  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come before  the  service  could  be  put  into 
operation  by  the  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  sub- 
ject is  one  which  should  receive  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  this  city,  as  Worcester  is  rich 
in  its  contiguous  population,  and  it 
should  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage. 

E.   G.    CONNETTE. 


A  BUSINESS  MAN'S  NEW  YEAR  ENDEAVOR. 

To  be  joyous  in  my  work,  moderate  in  my  pleasures,  chary  in  my 
confidences,  faithful  in  my  friendships;  to  be  energetic  but  not  excita- 
ble, enthusiastic  but  not  fanatical;  loyal  to  the  truth  as  I  see  it,  but 
ever  open-minded  to  the  newer  light;  to  abhor  gush  as  I  would  profani- 
ty, and  to  hate  cant  as  I  would  a  lie;  to  be  careful  in  my  promises, 
punctual  in  my  engagements,  candid  with  myself  and  frank  with  others; 
to  discourage  shams  and  rejoice  in  all  that  is  beautiful  and  true;  to  do 
my  work  and  live  my  life  so  that  neither  shall  require  defence  nor  apolo- 
gy; to  honor  no  one  simply  because  rich  or  famous,  and  despise  no  one 
because  humble  or  poor;  to  be  gentle  and  considerate  toward  the  weak, 
respectful  yet  self-respecting  toward  the  great,  courteous  to  all,  obsequi- 
ous to  none;  to  seek  wisdom  from  great  books  and  inspiration  from 
good  men;  to  invigorate  mj^  mind  with  noble  thoughts  as  I  do  my  body 
with  sunshine  and  fresh  air;  to  prize  all  sweet  human  friendships  and 
seek  to  make  at  least  one  home  happy;  to  have  charity  for  the  erring, 
sympathy  for  the  sorrowing,  cheer  for  the  despondent;  to  be  indifferent 
to  none,  helpful  to  some,  friendly  with  all;  to  leave  the  world  a  little 
better  off  because  of  me;  and  to  leave  it  when  I  must,  bravely  and 
cheerfully,  with  faith  in  God  and  good  will  to  all  my  fellow  men, — this 
shall  be  my  endeavor  during  the  coming  year. — J.  H.  Tewksbury. 
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AN   EPOCH-MAKING  YEAR. 


1  Chronicles  xvi.  8. — "Give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord,  call  upon  His  name,  make  known  His 
deeds  among  the  people." 

THIS  text  marks  an  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  people  of  God.  It 
refers  to  the  bringing  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom 
to  the  city  of  David  where  the  king  had 
prepared  a  place  for  it. 

The  event  was  celebrated  by  national 
thanksgiving  and  praise.  It  was  also  a 
time  of  feasting,  for  the  record  has  it 
that  David  issued  "to  every  one  of  Is- 
rael, both  man  and  woman,  a  loaf  of 
bread,  a  good  piece  of  flesh  and  a  flagon 
of  wine. ' '  If  any  one  supposes  that  this 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  complete  type  of  what 
may  be  literally  enjoyed  today,  we  an- 
swer let  him  wait  for  the  issue  of  the 
substance  from  the  hand  of  Israel's 
king. 

The  text  more  than  intimates  that  we 
should  look  for  the  manifestations  of 
God's  thought  and  the  goings  of  his 
power,  without  which  we  could  not 
"make  known  His  deeds  among  the 
people. ' ' 

The  question  now  is,  have  we  been  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  God  has 
been  among  His  people  for  good  this 
year;  to  work  according  to  the  majesty 
of  His  own  will  ? 

Circles,  cycles  and  centers  compose  the 
machinery  of  the  universe.  Suns, 
moons  and  stars  have  their  respective 
centers,  and  every  center  is  both  attrac- 
tive and  radiating.  There  must,  there- 
fore, be  one  all-sustaining  center,  and 
that  center  must  move  all  things,  being 
the  center  of  gravity  and  the  center  of 
motion,  and  that  center  is  God. 

The  highest  reason  can  only  be  satis- 
fied with  such  a  conclusion.  But  God  is 
good.  He  designs  not  simply  because  He 
is  wise,  nor  creates  because  He  is  power, 
but  because  He  is  good.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  moral  philosophers  de- 
clares— ' '  the  universe  is  founded  upon  a 
moral  idea."  By  the  same  loving 
Christ  that  hath  redeemed  us  all  things 
were  created ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 


ceive of  His  doing  anything  for  the 
creature  He  hath  redeemed  by  His  own 
blood  but  that  which  is  for  his  good. 
Besides,  we  are  assured  that  this  world 
was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the 
world.  This  year  now  drawing  to  a  close 
has  been  marked  by  special  manifesta- 
tions of  His  grace. 

It  has  been  a  year  of  peace  with  other 
nations  and  of  blessed  peace  within  our 
own  borders.  God  has  given  us  the  prec- 
ious things  of  heaven  and  earth.  "In 
the  valleys  our  harvest  have  waved  and 
the  hills  are  covered  over  with  corn. ' ' 

"  It  is  He  that  hath  filled  us  with  food 
and  gladness." 

It  is  His  loving  providence  that  al- 
ways insures  our  safety  and  in  whom  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  For 
all  we  are  profoundly  grateful  today.  I 
could  spend  the  time  allotted  to  me  in 
recounting  such  blessings,  and  in  talk- 
ing of  the  prosperity  that  takes  account 
of  bank  notes,  bonds,  stocks  and  bushels 
of  wheat;  in  health  and  vigor,  in  in- 
crease of  goods,  unbroken  family  circles 
and  unsundered  friendships. 

But  there  is  this  year  more  than  these 
that  press  for  utterance  and  that  com- 
mand us  to  speak.  This  has  been  an 
epoch  making  year.  It  has  changed  the 
map  of  the  world.  It  has  turned  the 
current  of  history  into  a  new  channel 
and  from  one  or  more  of  its  events  will 
historians  of  the  future  fix  their  dates. 
God  constructs  the  machinery  of  events 
somewhat  as  we  make  clocks.  In  these 
all  the  pinions  and  pulleys  and  powers 
are  packed  in  behind  the  dial  plate. 

We  see  the  pendulum  swinging ;  in  in- 
tervals of  outward  silence  we  may  hear 
the  metallic  tick,  but  only  with  the  pass- 
ing hour  do  we  hear  the  bell  strike.  All 
is  the  result  of  invisible  power.  So  it  is 
in  the  working  of  God.  The  pendulum 
of  His  providence  is  constantly  swinging 
into  view.  The  quiet  ticking  of  the 
divine  movement  may  be  heard  in  the 
intervals  between  such  panics  and  revo- 
lutions as  have  hushed  the  noisy  nations 
into  quiet  waiting  on  God,  but  only  now 
and  again  by  the  coming  of  a  new  era  or 
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a  reformatory  epoch  has  the  bell  been 
heard  to  strike.  It  was  heard  by  the 
voice  of  pentecost,  by  the  thunder  that 
shook  in  pieces  the  ships  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  again  at  Waterloo,  and  at 
Appomattox;  and  again  and  again  by 
such  revolutions  as  have  brought  liberty 
to  millions  in  bondage  and  put  constitu- 
tional freedom  in  the  place  of  tyranny 
and  despotism.  The  apostle  Paul  with 
some  such  thought  in  mind  said :  ' '  See 
that  ye  resist  not  Him  that  speaketh. 
For  if  they  escaped  not  who  refused  Him 
that  spake  on  earth,  much  more  shall  not 
we  escape  if  we  turn  away  from  Him 
that  spealvcth  from  heaven.  Whose 
voice  then  shook  the  earth;  but  now  He 
hath  promised,  saying,  yet  once  more  I 
shake  not  the  earth  only,  but  also 
heaven."     (Heb.  xii,  25-26.) 

This  is  an  epoch-making  year.  The 
clock  has  been  heard  to  strike. 

Three  events  will  occupy  our  atten- 
tion. Leading  up  to  the  first  let  me  say 
that  God  has  put  immense  powers  upon 
some  men.  No  school  of  philosophers 
discovered  America;  but  one  man,  Co- 
lumbus. No  association  of  scientists  re- 
vealed the  hidden  law  that  holds  in  equi- 
poise the  planetary  system  and  controls 
the  march  of  worlds;  but  one  man,  Gali- 
leo. No  parliament  saved  England  from 
her  distracted  councils,  but  one  man, 
Pymm.  No  army  with  terrible  banners 
rescued  Scotland  from  the  grasp  of  re- 
ligious bigotry  and  intolerance,  but  one 
man,  John  Knox.  So  it  is  that  a  "divine- 
ly gifted  man"  may  become  the  "pillar 
of  a  people's  hope,  the  burden  of  a 
world's  desire."  With  this  in  view  I 
make  no  apology  for  saying  that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  inaugairation  this  year  of 
President  Roosevelt  was  an  event  that 
opened  the  way  to  realizations  which 
have  already  lifted  the  nation  to  a 
higher  plane. 

If  it  be  objected  that  he  was  president 
three  and  one-half  years  before,  we  an- 
swer that  for  that  time  he  was  pledged 
to  the  carrying  out  of  a  policy  not  en- 
tirely his  own.  But  from  March  4th  of 
this  year  he  was  able  to  form  plans  of 
his  own  and  to  command  respect  for  his 
own  will. 

Thank  God  for  a  president  who  com- 
mands the  respect  and  admiration  even 


of  his  enemies  because  he  will  act  from 
principles  and  convictions  all  his  own. 

I  know  many  looked  askance  when  he 
invited  Booker  T.  Washington  to  the 
capitol  and  dined  with  him  at  the  White 
House;  when  they  heard  of  his  hunting 
lions  in  the  western  mountains ;  when  he 
went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tains in  the  depths  of  the  sea;  or  ven- 
tured into  the  region  of  contagion  and 
then  out  into  the  storms  of  ocean  that 
swept  the  coasts  with  terrible  destruc- 
tion. 

But  this  only  proves  that  we  have  a 
great  leader  who  acts  more  from  a  con- 
straining power  within,  than  from  a  re- 
straining power  from  without. 

Again,  some  men  feared  the  precocity 
of  his  youth,  because  several  years 
younger  than  the  youngest  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  presidency.  But  do  we 
remember  that  he  was  eight  years  above 
the  minimum  prescribed  by  the  constitu- 
tion? And  how  does  he  compare  with 
other  rulers?  When  entering  upon  his 
office  last  March  he  was  nineteen  years 
older  than  the  younger  Pitt  when  he  be- 
came prime  minister  of  England.  Eight 
years  older  than  Gladstone  when  he  en- 
tered the  same  office,  eight  years  older 
than  Napoleon,  when  as  first  consul,  he 
became  the  dictator  of  Prance,  and 
Alexander  the  Great  after  conquering 
the  known  world  died  ten  years  younger 
than  President  Roosevelt.  But  I  need 
not  speak  in  this  direction  further,  for 
time  enough  has  elapsed  to  reveal  the 
fact  that  he  has  sufficient  caution  and 
conservatism  to  take  hold  of  great  prob- 
lems at  the  right  end,  and  enough  cour- 
age and  wisdom  to  work  for  their  solu- 
tion. 

He  is  our  first  preacher  president; 
using  the  word  not  in  a  technical  sense. 
Several  times  he  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  minister  and  spoken  of  religious  life 
and  duty.  Before  Catholics  he  has  em- 
phasized the  element  of  true  religion  and 
patriotism;  and  before  Protestants  he 
has  emphasized  the  duty  of  assimilating 
European  immigrants  to  our  Christian 
civilization. 

His  type  of  religion  is,  perliaps,  not 
that  of  John  Quincy  Adams  the  Uni- 
tarian, nor  of  Benjamin  Harrison  the 
Presbyterian,  nor  of  William  McKinley 
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the  Methodist,  nor  James  A.  Garfield  the 
Disciple,  but  it  is  so  unmistakably  sovmd 
on  fundamental  principles  that  we  are 
sure  he  can  be  trusted  to  speak  of  re- 
ligious liberty  and  loyalty  anywhere. 

Not  long  ago  ' '  Life  "  in  a  striking  car- 
toon was  not  far  amiss  in  picturing  the 
president  riding  forth  with  Bible  under 
his  arm,  armor  on  his  breast  and  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  on  his  head,  a  sort  of 
twentieth  century  Puritan.  But  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  type  of  it ;  how 
can  we  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  one 
who  by  the  force  of  his  high  position  and 
great  Christian  character  has  inspired 
the  manhood  of  the  country  with  high 
ideas  of  the  value  of  principle,  of  right- 
eousness and  true  courage.  By  such  in- 
fluence every  man  will  count  for  more, 
and  the  weakest  will  have  a  better 
chance.  How  can  we  place  too  high  an 
estimate  upon  man  as  man.  We  see 
stamped  upon  his  noble  form,  glowing  in 
his  intellect,  breathing  in  his  moral 
nature  the  lineaments,  the  glory  and  the 
spirit  of  divinity,  and  no  matter  whether 
he  comes  forth  attired  in  the  robes  of 
earthly  royalty  or  in  the  shaggy  garb  of 
honest  industry,  whether  he  reposes  un- 
der the  canopy  of  wealth  or  struggles  in 
the  meshes  of  inextricable  want,  whether 
he  be  adorned  with  the  highest  polish  of 
education  or  rude  with  the  uncultivated 
instincts  of  a  neglected  nature ;  under 
all  circumstances  of  rank,  of  fortune  and 
of  education  we  see  written  upon  him  as 
with  the  finger  of  revelation  his  inherent 
greatness  and  his  high  destiny. 

The  second  event  to  which  I  call  at- 
tention is  the  "Peace  of  Portsmouth." 
The  importance  and  far  reaching  re- 
sults of  that  compact  of  peace  no  man 
can  measure  or  foresee.  But  of  one 
thing  we  are  sure,  that  in  the  end  it  was 
a  victory  of  moral  rather  than  of  phy- 
sical force.  It  was  a  triumph  of  char- 
acter over  generalship  and  diplomacy. 
If  ever  God 's  hand  was  visible  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men  it  was  here.  Numa  Pom- 
pillius,  for  the  love  of  peace  and  to  re- 
conunend  it,  altered  the  beginning  of  the 
Roman  year.  It  formerly  began  with 
March  (which  Romulus  had  appointed 
because  he  loved  Mars,  the  god  of  war.) 
But  Pompillius  changed  it  to  January 
because  he  loved  Janus,  the  god  of  peace. 


But  no  changing  of  the  limits  of  time  or 
the  names  of  seasons  which  blind  fancy 
hopes  may  please  an  idol  is  sufficient. 
]\Iost  fearful  wars  have  been  waged  since 
the  days  of  Pompillius.  The  change 
needed  was  a  moral  one,  wrought  by  the 
spirit  of  God  on  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  angel  that  hovered  over  Ports- 
mouth was  the  angel  that  cried  aloud  at 
the  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  to 
Bethlehem.,  ' '  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest 
and  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  to 
men."  It  has  been  truly  said  by  one 
capable  of  judging  that  the  responsibil- 
ity for  continuing  the  war  with  Russia 
after  the  commission  met,  rested  with 
Japan.  The  decision  to  withdraw  the 
demand  for  indemnity,  showed  that 
Japan  could  rise  above  the  war  frenzy, 
and  the  elation  of  victory  into  a  judicial 
frame  of  mind. 

But  we  do  not  forget  that  this  affair 
of  Asia  was  settled  in  Christian  Amer- 
ica. Columbia  stretched  out  her  hands 
in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  and 
sought  to  reconcile  the  opposing  forces. 
It  was  not  the  authority  of  the  presiden- 
tial office  so  much  as  the  moral  sentiment 
of  a  mighty  people  speaking  through 
their  highest  representative.  Thus  it  is 
that  our  hearts  go  out  to  God  today  in 
profoundest  gratitude. 

The  third  event  is  the  Inter- Church 
Conference  on  Federation,  recently  held 
in  New  York  city. 

Five  hundred  delegates  from  twenty- 
four  different  denominations,  represent- 
ing eighteen  millions  of  communicants 
meeting  in  God 's  name  to  find  a  basis  on 
which  they  might  work  together  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  betterment  of  so- 
ciety and  the  salvation  of  the  world 
marks  an  epoch  which  the  future  his- 
torian of  the  Church  of  God  must  re- 
member. Its  working  body  was  com- 
posed of  college  presidents,  theological 
professors,  bishops,  deans,  eminent  lay- 
men, U.  S.  senators  and  chief  justices 
and  distinguished  ministers  from  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  from  all  the  cities 
and  great  centers  of  population. 

The  banner  over  them  was  the  banner 
of  good  will  in  all  things,  in  essentials, 
loyalty,  in  non-essentials,  liberty  and  in 
all  things  charity.  And  the  spirit  that 
inspired  them  was  the  spirit  of  luiity  and 
conscious  waiting  on  God. 
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Mistakes  may  have  been  made  and  oc- 
casion for  criticism  given,  but  ought  we 
not  to  rejoice  that  so  many  representa- 
tives of  the  different  denominations 
could  come  together  and  for  a  little  while 
say  nothing  of  their  differences  and 
agree  to  magnifj^  their  agreements  ?  Once 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  complained  saying, 
"Master  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils 
in  thy  name  and  we  forbade  him,  be- 
cause he  followeth  not  with  us,"  but 
Jesus  rebuked  them,  saying  ' '  there  is  no 
one  that  shall  do  a  miracle  in  my  name 
that  can  lightly  speak  evil  of  me,  forbid 
him  not. ' ' 

Why  should  we  not  all  rejoice  if  sec- 
tarian devils  are  cast  out!  Fifty  years 
ago  a  meeting  like  this  with  so  many  of 
differing  faiths  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. 

Oh,  how  foolish  we  have  been  in  our 
divisions.  An  Episcopal  bishop  on  the 
platform  of  the  Conference  said,  as  he 
spoke  of  the  creedal  distinctions,  that 
instead  of  being  on  our  knees  so  often 
praying  God  be  merciful  to  us  miserable 
sinners,  we  should  be  occasionally  on  our 
knees  praying  God  be  merciful  to  us 
miserable  fools.  When  we  think  of  the 
little  things  which  have  divided  us  we 
have  cause  for  shame.  Well,  the  great 
object  of  the  meeting  was  not  to  form  a 
common  creed,  or  to  agree  on  a  form  of 
government  or  of  worship ;  but  to  find  a 
basis  of  work  on  which  all  who  acknowl- 
edge Christ  as  God  and  King  might  work 
together  for  the  elevation  of  mankind; 
for  civic  righteousness,  for  temperance, 
the  restoration  of  the  Bible  to  the  public 
schools  and  the  moral  and  spiritual  bet- 
terment of  the  world.  Along  all  these 
lines  we  need  and  should  have  the  united 
action  of  all  Christians. 

We  have  seen  what  such  unions  can 
do,  by  what  it  has  already  done  in  Phila- 
delphia,   Pennsylvania,    and    in    Ohio. 


Never  until  this  year  have  the  politicians 
acknowledged  that  there  could  be  any 
such  thing  as  a  church  vote. 

A  basis  of  work  is  what  is  wanted. 
We  have  comity.  There  was  a  time  when 
we  did  not  have  that.  The  next  step  is 
federation  and  bye  and  bye  organic 
union.  My  belief  is  that  we  will  be 
worked  together  rather  than  argued 
together.  Doing  is  the  way  of  knowl- 
edge. "He  that  will  do  His  will  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine."  Doing  is  the 
way  of  happiness.  "If  ye  know  these 
things  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  iJiem." 

Doing  is  the  way  to  glory  everlasting. 
If  in  the  end  it  can  not  he  said  to  us 
"well  done  good  and  faithful  servants" 
what  is  to  become  of  us?  The  greatest 
of  poets  says  the  ' '  path  of  duty  was  the 
way  to  glory. ' ' 

Well,  in  all  these  events  and  their 
visible  results  we  have  great  reason  for 
thanksgiving  today.  Besides  in  all  we 
have  the  prophecy  and  the  promise  of 
yet  larger  realizations  for  our  blessed 
country. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  foun- 
dations of  our  national  life  were  laid  in 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  will  of  God. 

To  this  we  owe  our  prosperity  and 
power ;  and  if  we  continue  to  be  loyal  to 
God  and  to  build  in  the  spirit  in  which 
our  fathers  builded  who  can  foretell  the 
prestige  and  power  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try"? 

Thou  too,  sail  on,  O  ship  of  State! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee; 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 
Are  all  with  thee,  are  all  with  thee! 

Rev.  J.  M.  VanHorn,  LL.  D. 
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CAMPAIGN   FOR   RURAL   PROGRESS. 


THE  subject  of  rural  progress  is  one 
that  is  of  special  interest  to  Worcester 
as  it  is  to  every  city.  A  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  city  life  is  found  in  rural 
development. 

Since  I  have  come  East  many  men 
have  said  or  given  the  impression  to  me 
that  New  England  agi-iculture  is  in  a 
very  bad  way.  We  cannot  deny  the 
presence  of  the  rocks,  and  that  it  is  a 
rocky  and  stubborn  and  depleted  soil. 
And  that  is  a  fact  we  might  as  well  face, 
and  also  that  for  the  past  50  or  75  years 
the  New  England  farmer  has  been 
forced  to  the  wall  by  the  competition  of 
the  western  farmer. 

To  my  mind,  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant element  of  hopefulness  is  the 
New  England  market.  There  is  scarcely 
an3d;hing  to  equal  it  in  the  United  States. 
You  have  at  your  doors  a  market  made 
up  of  the  very  best  nations  and  con- 
sumers who  cannot  get  some  of  their  sup- 
plies from  a  long  distance. 

There  are  in  New  England  three  and 
a  half  million  people  living  under  ur- 
bane conditions,  all  of  them  practically 
non-producers  of  the  soil,  and  you  have 
of  all  this  large  number,  many  of  them 
well-to-do,  with  a  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  you  have  in  these  manufactur- 
ing cities  the  best  class  of  consiuners,  the 
well-paid  artisan. 

Then  we  have  all  over  New  England 
increasing  instances  of  good  farming.  I 
meet  once  in  a  while  a  man  who  is  mak- 
ing a  success  of  a  small  area  of  land,  who 
can  tell  things  that  vfould  startle  many 
farmers  of  the  middle  West.  Here  is  a 
case  of  a  man  with  30  acres  of  land,  who 
a  few  years  ago  netted  $6,000  from  one 
year's  work  of  that  farm. 

■  Another  element  of  hope  is  that  we 
have  a  ripe  bearing  country.  We  have  a 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  young  men 
born  in  the  cities  who  have  never 
farmed,  but  who  are  tired  of  the  city, 
and  who  are  seeking  to  get  into  the  coun- 
try, not  for  the  purpose  of  sentiment, 
but  for  business.  In  our  colleges  we 
have  an  increasing  number  of  applicants 
of  this  kind. 


Then,  again,  another  element  of 
hopefulness  is  to  be  found  in  statistics. 
I  have  here  made  a  comparison,  based  on 
the  last  census,  between  New  England 
territory  as  a  unit,  because  I  believe  New 
England  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  nat- 
ural imit,  and  the  state  of  Michigan.  I 
have  also  made  a  comparison  between 
New  England  and  the  state  of  Iowa,  but 
the  latter  is  hardly  a  fair  comparison  be- 
cause I  was  told  that  95  per  cent,  of  Iowa 
land  is  tillable.  Michigan  has  a  little 
less  area  than  New  England.  The  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan  has  an  area  as 
large  as  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
put  together,  but  it  is  hardly  touched  by 
the  plow. 

The  figures  are :  Landed  area,  square 
miles,  in  New  England  62,000,  in  Michi- 
gan 57,500;  number  of  farms,  in  New 
England  192,000,  in  Michigan  203,000; 
acreage  in  farms,  in  New  England  20,- 
500,000,  in  Michigan  17,500,000;  acres 
of  improved  land  8,000,000,  in  Michigan 
12,000,000 ;  value  of  farms,  in  New  Eng- 
land $64,000,000,  in  Michigan  $690,- 
000,000 :  value  of  farm  products,  in  New 
England  $170,000,000,  in  Michigan 
$147,000,000;  persons  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, in  New  England  290,000,  in 
Michigan  312,000;  rural  population,  in 
New  England  1,500,000,  in  Michigan  1,- 
200,000;  value  of  products,  improved 
land  per  acre,  in  New  England  $20,  in 
Michigan  $12;  granges  in  the  state,  two 
years  ago,  in  New  England  1,000,  in 
]\Iichigan  550,  and  members  in  the 
granges,  in  Nev/  England  100,000,  in 
Michigan  40,000. 

I  have  also  made  a  comparison  in 
figures  of  the  condition  of  agricultnre  in 
1880  as  compared  with  what  it  was  in 
1900.  Number  of  New  England  farms, 
in  1880,  207,000,  in  1900,  192,000; 
acreage  of  farms,  in  1880  21,480,000,  in 
1900  20,550,000 ;  acres  of  improved  land, 
in  1880  13,150,000,  in  1890  8,135,000; 
value  of  products,  in  1880  $103,345,000, 
in  1900,  $170,000,000 ;  value  of  products 
per  acre  improved  land,  in  1880  $7.86,  in 
1900  $20.80. 

If  there  are  anv  here  who  are  resi- 
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dents  of  the  city,  business  men,  I  want 
jnst  a  word  with  you.  It  seems  to  me, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  citizen  of  New 
England,  irrespective  of  our  occupa- 
tions, it  ought  to  appeal  to  you  that  New 
England  agriculture  is  worth  saving, 
and  that  it  is  worth  something  even  in 
New  England,  with  its  preponderance  of 
manufactures.  In  the  first  place,  be- 
cause it  is  of  advantage  to  you  to  have 
New  England  farm  products.  You  can 
never  get  the  products  from  a  distance 
that  will  compete  with  you  on  your  own 
table,  and  it  is  of  advantage  to  our  arti- 
sans. From  the  broader  standpoint, 
New  England  agriculture  is  worth  sav- 
ing, because  it  is  important  as  an  indus- 
try. As  I  understand  it,  the  greatest 
group  of  manufacturing  industries  in 
New  England  is  the  textile  group.  New 
England  leads  the  country  in  this  re- 
spect. It  is  without  a  peer.  And  now, 
according  to  the  1900  census,  the  capital 
invested  in  the  textile  industries  of  New 
England  was  somewhat  above  $525,000,- 
000^ 

In  the  same  year,  the  value  of  the 
farms  of  New  England  was  $640,000,000. 
In  ]\Iassachusetts,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus, the  largest  single  industry  is  that  of 
cotton  goods  manufacture,  in  which  is 
invested  a  capital  of  $156,000,000.  And 
the  same  census  gave,  as  the  value  of  the 
farms,  including  buildings  and  live 
stock,  of  Massachusetts,  $183,000,000. 

The  city  of  Boston  is  one  of  the  seven 
or  eight  largest  manufacturing  cities  of 
the  IJnited  States,  the  largest  in  our 
great  manufacturing  areas  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  census  of  1900  gave  Boston 
7,000  manufacturing  establishments, 
which  had  a  capital  of  $144,000,000, 
$40,000,000  short  of  the  value  of  Massa- 
chusetts farms  in  the  same  year. 

Then  there  is  a  social  significance  to 
this  matter.  There  are  1,000,000  people 
still  living  on  farms  in  New  England, 
and  I  submit  that  any  question  that  con- 
cerns 1,000,000  of  our  people,  and  I 
don't  care  how  many  you  have  in  the 
cities  or  villages,  industrially,  sociallj^, 
religiously,  is  a  significant  question,  that 
you  as  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  and 
of  New  England,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  rural  population  of  New  Eng- 
land is  not  the  major  part,  there  is  still 


coming  from  the  New  England  farms  a 
great  stream  of  young  men  and  women 
to  the  cities. 

You  who  live  here  take  great  pains 
that  the  water  supply  of  the  city  shall  be 
pure  from  the  source  of  supply  to  your 
homes.  And  you  have  reservoirs  in  the 
hills  to  make  sure  that  it  will  not  be 
contaminated  all  the  way  from  the  reser- 
voirs to  the  houses.  Is  it  any  less  im- 
portant that  you  shall  maintain  in  the 
hills  of  New  England  reservoirs  of  hu- 
man character  that  shall  send  down  their 
streams  of  people  uncontaminated  and 
pure  1 

We  must  have  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple tilling  the  soil  fairly  prosperous,  and 
that  the  rural  community,  moral,  social, 
educational  and  esthetically,  shall  be  a 
community  to  stay  in,  and  not  to  be  born 
in  and  get  away  from. 

Now,  what  are  the  means  and  agen- 
cies at  our  command  for  this  improve- 
ment? We  must  reach  the  individual 
farmer,  for  he  is  the  key  to  the  situation. 
I  think  in  the  use  of  these  social  agencies 
at  hand,  that  there  are  three  great  prin- 
ciples involved.  First,  science,  to  find 
out  the  truth;  second,  education,  dis- 
seminating the  truth ;  third,  cooperation, 
working  together.  And  those  three  prin- 
ciples must  govern  in  any  attempt  at 
real  improvement  which  must  be  made 
effective. 

What  are  the  agencies  to  work  out  in 
these  principles  ?  New  things  may  come 
up  in  devices.  But  there  are  several 
agencies  at  our  command.  First,  the 
state;  second,  the  schools;  third,  the 
volunteer  organization;  fourth,  the 
church. 

For  instance,  the  state  takes  charge 
of  the  question  of  commercial  fertilizers 
and  sees  that  it  is  up  to  the  proper 
grades.  It  has  also  taken  charge  of  rid- 
ding the  state  of  some  of  your  pests. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  which  the 
farmer  contends  with  is  that  he  has  not 
adapted  himself,  or  rather  his  farm,  to 
its  best  uses.  Recently  in  Rhode  Island 
a  soil  survey  has  been  made,  showing  a 
great  divergence  in  the  soil  of  the  state. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  made  to 
adapt  the  soil  of  the  state  to  its  best  uses, 
and  consequently  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  that  should  be  under  forest,  while 
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there  are  thousands  more  growing  up 
into  brush  which  should  be  made  into 
poultry  farms. 

One  of  the  fundamental  things  m 
rural  progress  is  to  know  the  facts.  I 
would  like  to  see  every  state  work  out 
a  sensible,  practicable  survey  of  its  ter- 
ritory, and  I  believe  there  is  nothing 
more  fundamental.  If  the  state  would 
authorize  its  board  of  agriculture  to  get 
an  accurate  survey  of  the  state,  make 
maps,  and  gain  information  that  could 
be  made  use  of  by  the  practical  farmer, 
and  thus  we  would  take  a  tremendous 
step  in  advance  in  bringing  this  rural 
progress  about. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  state 
may  not  try  to  induce  people  to  settle  on 
these  lands.  I  know  that  that  savors  of 
what  is  done  in  the  West.  But  I  believe 
there  are  thousands  of  men  in  the  middle 
West  who  want  to  follow  a  special  line 
of  farming,  and  have  no  capital,  and 
who  want  to  get  near  the  large  markets, 
who  could  be  induced  to  buy  our  cheaper 
New  England  lands  if  they  only  knew 
about  it.  I  have  faith  in  it,  but  it  must 
be  based  on  intelligent  ideas  of  soil  and 

"m  fi  T*  l\  PT 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the 
farm  labor  supply.  What  objection  is 
there  to  have  the  state  act  as  a  sort  of 
clearinghouse  in  this  matter,  and  see 
that  the  farmers  are  properly  supplied. 
I  don't  believe  our  New  England  states 
will  forge  ahead  as  fast  as  they  ought  to 
until  they  take  up  some  of  the  practical 
business  sides  of  the  question. 

The  country  school  must  be  as  good 
as  any  school.  In  Massachusetts,  I  un- 
derstand, you  try  to  make  it  so.  And, 
second,  that  school  must  be  loyal  to  agri- 
culture. The  teachers'  sympathies  have 
not  been  in  the  rural  community,  so  that 
the  country  boy  was  not  taught  in  the 
rural  schools.  The  schools  must  serious- 
ly take  up  the  question  of  creating  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  this  interest  in  the 
country,  and  teach  the  child  the  riches 
of  the  country  life.  We  must  introduce 
nature  study,  which  must  finally  lead  to 
agriculture  study. 

Then  we  must  have  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  agricultural  schools,  which  will 
give  them  a  school  training  in  agricul- 
ture for  agriculture.     We  must  have  a 


system  of  agricultural  schools  all  over 
the  country,  which  shall  fit  boys  and 
girls  for  farm  life,  and  it  shall  be  agri- 
cultural schools  in  the  broad  agricul- 
tural sense. 

What  we  need  most  of  anything  in 
agriculture  is  not  so  much  a  larger  num- 
ber of  men  working  in  experimentation, 
but  we  need  a  group  of  college-trained, 
broad-minded,  well-equipped  young 
men  on  our  farms,  who  are  taking  a 
leadership  in  showing  that  farming  will 
pay,  and  also  in  rural  improvement. 

Then  the  college  must  keep  in  close 
personal  touch  with  every  man  who  tills 
the  soil.  The  agricultural  college  is 
shorn  of  a  large  measure  of  its  possible 
power,  if  it  does  not  reach  out  a  helping 
hand  directly  and  immediately  to  the 
practical  farmer. 

Sectarianism  is  one  of  the  worst  foes 
of  the  country  church.  There  are  too 
many  churches,  and  it  would  be  far  bet- 
ter if  we  had  one  strong  church  in  a  lo- 
cality than  two  weak  ones.  I  don't  care 
what  your  religious  views  are,  but  if  you 
want  an  ideal  rural  community,  based  on 
business  sense,  and  neglect  the  function 
of  the  rural  church,  you  have  a  very 
poor  idea  of  the  rural  problem. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  church 
should  take  hold  of  the  country  church, 
and  investigate  the  conditions,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  church  is  a  function  not  only  in 
trying  to  save  individual  souls,  but  in 
trying  to  bring  about  a  better  condition 
for  the  country  church,  and  it  is  inti- 
mately related  to  all  other  elements  of 
rural  prosperity. 

You  cannot  maintain  a  good  church 
if  you  have  a  decadent  agriculture.  The 
church  is  a  tremendous  means  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  religion,  but  also 
of  sociology.  The  country  church  must 
come  to  its  own.  It  is  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  laboratory  for  any  young  fellow  out 
of  the  divinity  school  or  an  asylum  for 
old  pastors. 

I  have  used  the  word  campaign  for 
rural  purposes.  My  recipe  is  a  confer- 
ence in  every  town  for  rural  progress, 
getting  together  delegates  from  the 
grange,  the  church  federation,  the  im- 
provement society  and  working  the 
problem  out  as  a  whole,  and  not  have  the 
churchmen      by    themselves,     and    the 
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dairymen,  and  the  preachers  and  the 
grangers.  Such  a  conference  might  be 
held  every  year,  and  from  the  different 
centers  of  New  England  there  might  be 
a  conference  of  all  New  England,  so  that 
the  problem  might  be  looked  at  from  the 
whole  point  of  view. 

I  want  to  make  the  impression  upon 
you  of  the  idea  of  making  New  England 
a  center  for  rural  progress. 

I  have  the  idea  that  New  England  is 


a  natural  unit,  the  soil  and  climate  and 
market  are  similar.  There  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  your  equipment  in  the 
United  States  and  why  not  make  use  of 
it.  Why  not  the  agricultural  colleges 
cooperate  in  understanding  each  other's 
work?  And  why  not  the  granges  and 
the  boards  of  agriculture  understand 
each  other  better? 

Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  a.  M. 


WORCESTER   BOARD   OF   TRADE. 

BANK  BUILDING,  ii  FOSTER  STREET. 
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Directors. 


Irving  Swan  Brown, 
RuFus  B.  Dodge, 
Paul  B.  Morgan, 
Alfred  Thomas, 
James  C.  Stewart, 


h.  w.  goddard, 
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Edgar  Reed, 
John  A.  Sherman, 
Pliny  W.  Wood, 


Wm.  a.  Lytle,  George  F.  Booth, 

Wm.  H.  CouGHLiN,        Irving E.  CoMiNS, 
Geo.  B.  Buckingham,   J.  Russel  Marble, 
Geo.  T.  Dewey,  Thos.  T.  Booth, 

Reginald  Washburn,  George  F.  Brooks. 


Clerk  of  the  Corporation,  Chas.  Perkins  Adams.         Auditor,  Charles  A.  Chase. 

Chairmen  of  Committees. 

Advisory — Rufus  B.  Fowler.  Membership— Edward  B.  Dolliver.  Ways  and  Means — William 
H.  Coughlin.  Manufactures— Alfred  Thomas.  Meetings  and  Receptions— George  F.  Booth. 
Mercantile  Afifairs — Irving  Swan  Brown.  Transportation  and  Railroads— Paul  B.  Morgan. 
Statistics  and  Information— Irving  E.  Comins.  Arbitration— George  F.  Brooks.  Legislation — 
Rufus  B.  Dodge.  New  Enterprises— James  C.  Stewart.  Municipal  Affairs— William  A.  Lytle. 
Taxation  and  Insurance— Reginald  Washburn.  Foreign  Trade— Charles  L.  Allen.  Publication 
— Rufus  B.  Fowler.     Education — J.  Russel  Marble. 


The  Worcester  Board  of  Trade  wants  to  keep 
on  file  at  the  Secretary's  oflSce  a  complete  list 
of  places  where  floor  space  can  be  secured  for 
manufacturing  and  business  purposes.  There 
are  calls  made  every  day  for  such  information. 
The  Secretary  would  appreciate  it  if  every 
owner  of  a  building  in  Worcester  used  for  man- 
ufacturing or  mercantile  business  would  fur- 
nish particulars  of  what  he  has  for  renting  pur- 
poses, and  if  land-owners  would  also  file  a  list 
of  available  building  sites.  State  owner,  loca- 
tion, whether  store  or  factory,  amount  of  floor 
space,  amount  of  power  available  and  approxi- 
mate rental.  If  it  is  land  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  state  owner,  location,  number  of 
square  feet,  general  dimensions,  any  building 
thereon;  if  so,  give  floor  space,  number  stories, 
brick  or  wood,  power  plant  with  horse  power, 
and  purposes  last  used.    Also    give    name    of 


railroad  near  it  and  side-track  facilities.  Giv* 
price  that  ran  be  used  as  basis  of  negotiation. 
This  information  is  for  the  use  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  is  not  to  be  used  for  any  purpose 
except  to  locate  new  or  present  business  inter- 
ests. No  compensation  is  to  be  asked  for  any 
lease  or  rental  that  may  be  brought  about  by 
the  Board  of  Trade. 


Mr.  James  E.  Patten,  manager  of  the  Pro- 
tective Union,  tendered  his  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  board,  as  he  is  to  become  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  New  England  Grocery 
House,  Pro\«Jdence,  R.  I.  On  motion  of  P.  W. 
Wood,  the  name  of  Geo.  T.  Dewey  was  pro- 
posed and  he  was  elected  director  to  succeed 
Mr.  Patten.  The  following  resolution  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Patten  was  adopted : 

Resolved, — That  the  Worcester  Board  of 
Trade  regrets  the  departure  from  the  city  of 
Mr.  .James  E.  Patten,  and  feels  that  by  his  re- 
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moval  to  Providence,  the  city  has  lost  a  citizen 
who  has  ever  been  alive  to  the  interests  of 
Worcester;  always  courteous  and  honorable 
in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  citizens,  a  busi- 
ness man  who  has  been  progressive. 

The  Worcester  Board  of  Trade  recommend 
Mr.  Patten  to  the  Providence  Board  of  Trade 
as  a  wide-awake,  energetic  worker  for  good, 
and  the  secretary  is  instructed  to  forward  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  Providence 
Board  of  Trade. 

The  Board  voted  to  cooperate  with  a  commit- 
tee from  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  by  giving 
its  moral  support  to  the  movement  for  the  ab- 
olition of  bill-board  advertising. 

The  question  of  railroad  rates  was  taken  up 
and  discussed  at  length. 

A  communication  from  John  Ball  Osborne, 
chief  of  the  government  Bureau  on  Trade  Rela- 
tions, together  with  resolutions  of  various 
chambers  of  commerce,  relative  to  the  proposed 
creation  of  a  corps  of  connnercial  attaches  to 
American  ambassadors  and  legations  for  the 
better  promotion  of  our  trade  interests  abroad, 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  trade. 

A  communication  from  William  S.  Dalliba, 
president  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Paris,  asking  for  resolutions  in  favor 
of  reciprocity  adopted  by  the  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  Paris,  July  26,  1905,  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  trade. 

■''  A  communication  from  the  American  Na- 
tional Expositions  Company  of  New  York, 
relative  to  export  trade,  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  foreign  trade. 

General  manager  E.  G.  Connette,  of  the 
AVorcester  Consolidated  Street  Railway  Co.,  has 
presented  the  Board  of  Trade  a  large  framed 
photograph  of  the  first  electric  locomotive  ever 
put  into  commission.  It  is  one  of  thirty  built 
for  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  to  run  be- 
tween New  York  and  Mott  Haven.  The  pic- 
ture is  hung  in  thfe  Board  of  Trade  rooms  and 
has  attracted  considerable  attention. 

The  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  Calendar 
for  1906  has  just  made  its  appearance  in  a 
very  attractive  dress.  It  contains  characteristic 
views  of  the  Institute  buildings  and  grounds, 
with  an  embossed  cover  in  the  Institute  colors. 
It  is  published  by  Mr.  Mark  Eldredge  of  the 
senior  class. 

A  collection  is  being  made  at  the  Washburn 
Shops  at  the  Tech.  of  different  castings  de- 
signed to  illustrate  the  various  causes  which 
produce  imperfections  in  the  work.  These  cast- 
ings are,  as  far  as  possible,  all  made  from  simi- 
lar patterns,  and  they  will  show  the  straining 
or  the  swelling  of  the  casting  due  to  soft  ram- 
ming as  well  as  the  effect  of  ramming  too  hard ; 
the  effect  produced  when  a  portion  of  the 
mould  is  insuthciently  secured,  that  is,  a 
"drop,"  and  the  effect  of  building  up  the 
joint  between  two  parts  so  as  to  cause  a 
"crush."  The  shucking  of  badly  fitted  flasks 
will  be  shown,  the  result  of  poor  venting,  de- 
fective gating,  and  the  relation  between  the 
temperature  and  the  molten  iron  and  the  size 


of  gates  will  also  have  their  illustration.  The 
castings  will  also  show  the  effect  of  particles  of 
foreign  matter  in  the  mould,  as  well  as  the 
result  of  pouring  the  iron  when  it  is  too  cold, 
and  of  pouring  it  intermittently.  This  exhibit 
is  designed  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  them  in 
placing  before  them  the  various  causes  of  in- 
ferior work. 

The  Committee  of  the  Tech.  Alumni  Associ- 
ation on  the  new  Alumni  athletic  field  of  the 
Institute,  have  recently  taken  an  important 
step  looking  towards  the  development  of  the 
land  which  was  purchased  last  June.  Mr. 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  of  the  firm  of  Olm- 
sted Bros.,  landscape  architects,  has  visited 
Worcester  and  had  a  consultation  with  the 
committee  concerning  the  best  methods  for  lay- 
ing out  the  land.  While  in  the  city,  Mr. 
Olmsted  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  pro- 
posed Alumni  field,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will 
be  able  to  report  at  an  early  day  upon  the 
plans  which  he  proposes  to  suggest  concerning 
it.  The  Alumni  Committee  with  which  IMr. 
Olmsted  held  his  conference  consisted  of  Mr. 
Paul  B.  Morgan,  '90;  E.  F.  Miner,  '87;  and 
H.  P.  Eddy,  '81. 

The  medal  and  diploma  awarded  to  the 
Washburn  Shops  by  the  authorities  at  tlie  St. 
Louis  Exposition  have  been  received.  This  is 
the  highest  award  made  for  twist  drill  grinders, 
and  it  is  the  only  award  made  to  any  educa- 
tional institution  for  its  exhibit  of  shop  prod- 
ucts. The  diploma  is  16x18  inches  in  size.  It 
was  designed  by  Will  H.  Low  and  reproduced 
by  Gilbo  &  Co. ,  in  a  sepia  tint  upon  Imperial 
Japanese  paper  21x24  inches  in  size.  The  di- 
ploma represents  a  young  maiden  typifying 
Columbia,  who  stands  with  one  hand  upon  the 
globe,  representing  the  territorial  acquisitions, 
which  is  represented  by  her  sister  France  seat- 
ed at  her  right.  In  both  its  conception  and 
execution  the  diploma  is  quite  unusual  consid- 
ered simply  as  a  work  of  art. 

The  department  of  electrical  engineering  at 
the  Tech.  has  a  collection  of  lantern  slides  now 
numbering  over  a  thousand.  These  slides  cover 
photographs  of  interesting  electrical  machinery 
and  installations,  as  well  as  drawings  intended 
for  the  illustration  of  lectures  in  the  difi'erent 
courses  in  electrical  engineering.  The  slides 
are  all  numbered  and  are  filed  and  catalogued 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
time  required  to  locate  those  on  any  particular 
subject  desired. 

The  Washburn  Shops  have  recently  received 
a  cable  order  for  16  drill  grinders  from  St. 
Petersburg,  and  at  the  same  time  another  order 
for  similar  tools  from  Japan.  Orders  have  also 
been  received  from  Italy,  England,  Austria  and 
Germany  within  the  past  few  weeks.  One  of 
these  orders,  from  England,  was  for  six  large 
wet  drill  grinders,  the  style  which  received  the 
highest  award  at  the  Builalo  and  the  St.  Louis 
expositions.  This  is  a  machine  for  grinding 
drills  under  a  constant  flow  of  water,  the  water 
being  raised  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  re- 
volving wheel  without  the  use  of  a  pump. 
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MAGAZINE  AND   MUNICIPAL   COMMENT. 


The  Magazine  this  month  prints  the 
first  section  of  an  article  on  '*Eli 
Hon.  Eli  Thayer  and  the  Admission 
Thayer  and  of  Oregon, ' '  which  will  be 
Oregon  concluded     in     the     March 

number.  There  is  in  preparation  an 
autobiography  of  Hon.  Eli  Thayer,  of 
which  one  chapter  is  devoted  to  his  ef- 
forts in  connection  with  the  admission 
of  Oregon  as  a  state  in  1859.  It  is  a 
portion  of  this  chapter  which  is  used  for 
the  Magazine,  and  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Franklin  P.  Eice,  the  writer  of  the  auto- 
biography. The  recent  Oregon  Exposi- 
tion brought  the  name  of  Mr.  Thayer 
prominently  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  Massachusetts 
building  a  picture  of  the  Worcester 
Congressman  occupied  a  prominent  po- 
sition in  one  of  the  entrance  ways,  and 
attracted  considerable  attention  and 
much  favorable  comment.  Under  this 
picture  was  this  inscription,  ''Eli 
Thayer,  born  in  Mendon,  Massachusetts, 
June  11,  1819 ;  died  in  Worcester  April 
15,  1899.  Pounder  of  the  New  England 
Emigrant  Aid  Company,  which  saved 
the  territory  from  slavery  and  the 
nation  to  freedom.  Author  of  the  Kan- 
sas Crusade.  Member  of  Congress, 
1859-1861.  Through  his  determined 
actions  Oregon  was  admitted  a  state  of 
the  Union  in  1859." 


Mr.  Thayer  never  has  been  given  full 
credit  for  the  important  part  he  took  in 
the  admission  of  Oregon  to  the  Union, 
and  historians  and  political  writers 
make  only  mere  mention  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  admitted.  A  particular  atten- 
tion attaches  locally  to  this  matter.  But 
for  the  prompt  and  determined  action  of 
the  representative  in  Congress  from  the 
Worcester  district  in  1859,  Oregon 
would  not  have  been  admitted  as  a  state 
at  that  time ;  would  not  have  been  repre- 
sented in  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention in  1860,  in  which  her  delegates 
had  an  important,  if  not  a  controlling, 
part  in  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln; would  not  have  cast  her 
electoral  vote  for  Lincoln  in  the  ensuing 
election,  or  formed  one  of  the  phalanxes 
of  loyal  states  during  the  Civil  War; 
and  according  to  Gov.  George  E. 
Chamberlain,  in  his  address  on  Massa- 
chusetts Day  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition,  might  not  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  until  1888.  Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain,  in  writing  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Thayer  family,  says:  "I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  state  of  Oregon  may  learn 
how  deeply  they  are  indebted  to  Eli 
Thayer,  and  that  his  memory  may  serve 
to  stimulate  the  present  generation  to 
higher  and  nobler  ambitions." 
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The  cause  of  temperance  probably 
never  was  more  practically  presented 
Meeting  before     a     Worcester     au- 

for  dience  than  at  the  thirtieth 

Temperance  anniversary  of  the  Worces- 
ter Reform  Club  at  Mechanics  Hall  the 
latter  part  of  January.  The  speakers 
were  from  the  various  walks  of  life  and 
religious  creeds,  and  the  audience  was 
one  of  the  largest  that  has  listened  to  a 
presentation  of  reasons  of  total  absti- 
nence for  many  years.  Nearly  every 
church  was  represented  in  the  list  of 
speakers,  and  the  greetings  of  various 
organizations  were  brought  to  the  meet- 
ing by  Hon.  A.  S.  Roe,  Dr.  A.  F.  Cham- 
berlain and  Alderman  George  F.  Brooks 
and  others.  An  historical  address  was 
given  by  Major  F.  G.  Stiles,  the  Worces- 
ter veteran  in  the  cause  of  temperance. 
Eloquent  tributes  were  paid  to  the 
greatest  of  all  temperance  reformers, 
John  B.  Gough,  a  name  which  is  a  part 
of  Worcester's  history.  The  worth  of 
total  abstinence  societies  was  dwelt  upon 
by  Mayor  Duggan  and  ex-Mayor  O'Con- 
nell,  and  the  work  of  the  Temperance 
Crusaders,  one  of  the  most  noble  of 
Worcester's  earlier  organizations  for 
temperance,  was  told  in  detail  by  both 
Major  Stiles  and  Hon.  A.  S.  Roe. 
What  the  Catholic  church  does  for  the 
cause  of  temperance  was  eloquently, 
practically  and  earnestly  recited  by 
Rev.  John  J.  McCoy  of  St.  Anne's 
Church,  another  Worcester  product. 
He  aroused  unbounded  enthusiasm  in 
bringing  to  that  meeting  the  greetings 
of  more  than  7000  temperance  men  in 
the  Catholic  diocese,  in  which  he  is  a 
prominent  clergyman.  His  impressive 
statement  of  the  work  done  in  the  Cath- 
olic church  in  instilling  into  the  mind  of 
every  child  at  its  first  communion  the 
importance  of  leading  temperance  lives, 
and  the  value  and  result  of  that  early 
teaching,  was  one  of  the  features  of  this 
great  meeting.  It  is  men  like  Dr.  Mc- 
Coy who  are  responsible,  as  much  as  any 
other  class  of  citizens,  for  the  grand  re- 
sults which  are  attained  in  this  most  im- 
portant work.  While  he  had  great  re- 
spect for  the  reformed  men  and  the 
work  of  reform  clubs,  it  was  his  belief 
that  the  real  good  comes  from  this  early 
teaching,  which  is  one  of  the  tenets  of 


the  Catholic  faith.  No  more  forceful 
argument  for  temperance  by  more  ear- 
nest, honest,  conscientious  workers  has 
ever  been  presented  to  Worcester  people 
than  came  from  those  men  who  were  in 
Mechanics  Hall  at  that  anniversary 
meeting. 


The  Worcester  Public  Education  As- 
sociation is,  from  time    to   time,  taking 

Tendencies  in  ^P      ^^r      discUSsion     public 

Public  School  school  matters  in  Worces- 
Administrationter  and  throughout  the 
country.  At  a  recent  meeting,  Prof.  U. 
W.  Cutler  gave  a  talk  on  "Tendencies 
in  Public  School  Administration." 
This  was  the  result  of  investigations  of 
the  school  systems  in  many  of  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  United  States.  The  ad- 
dress was  accompanied  by  a  series  of 
charts  showing  in  detail  many  impor- 
tant phases  of  this  question.  His  argu- 
ment is  in  line  with  and  emphasizes 
those  made  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  of 
Clark  University,  Pres.  C.  W.  Eliot  of 
Harvard  College,  and  other  educators, 
concerning  school  management  in  gen- 
eral. The  data  selected  from  up- 
ward of  forty  cities  of  the  coun- 
try furnish  a  mass  of  facts  which 
are  interesting  and  valuable.  One  of  the 
charts  accompanying  the  remarks  of 
Professor  Cutler  showed  by  means  of 
plotted  curves  the  tendencies  of  Wor- 
cester's school  population  as  regards 
nationality;  also  as  regards  enroll- 
ment. The  most  important  of  the 
charts  deals  with  a  comparative  study  of 
public  school  administration  and 
financial  management.  The  tendencies 
of  all  these  cities  represented  by  chart  is 
for  a  smaller  school  board.  Worcester 
shows  up  as  having  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  country,  and  is  now  25%  larger  than 
last  year.  The  system  of  appointive 
and  electoral  school  boards  is  consid- 
ered, and  another  feature  favors  placing 
the  care  of  school  property  with  the 
school  board  rather  than  with  the  City 
Council.  This  chart  system  shows  that 
Worcester  stands  a  little  below  the 
average  of  the  whole  list  in  the  average 
cost  per  scholar  in  thirty -five  cities.  The 
figures  in  general  show  a  disposition  to 
support  generously,  even  if  thriftily,  the 
public  schools  of  the  country  as  the  most 
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important  of  all  our  civic  interests.  In 
Worcester  nearly  28-|%  of  the  total  tax 
levy  goes  to  public  school  maintenance. 
Worcester  stands  fairly  well  in  the 
sisterhood  of  cities  as  regards  her  school 
management.  Professor  Cutler  closes 
his  talk  with  a  statement  that  all  consid- 
erations would  lead  us  to  study  well  the 
school  problem  in  all  its  aspects,  and 
solicits  co-operation  of  all  who  wish  well 
for  Worcester  of  the  future. 


A  special  committee  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  considered  the  plans  presented 
An  Approach  ^J  ^he  Boston  &  Albany 
for  the  Railroad   for   a  new  Union 

Union  Station  Station  in  Washington 
Square.  At  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  this  organization  in  January,  this  re- 
port was  discussed  in  detail  and  action 
upon  it  was  unanimous.  It  was  shown 
that  through  the  efforts  of  this  commit- 
tee many  changes  in  the  interior  detail 
of  the  station  have  been  made.  The 
question  of  separation  or  non-separation 
of  grades  was  discussed,  and  the  com- 
mittee recommended  the  plan  with  the 
changes  suggested  and  which  have  been 
accepted  by  the  railroad.  The  Board 
of  Trade  committee  feels  that  it  accom- 
plished much  in  having  these  changes 
made.  The  directors  considered  a  prop- 
osition for  taking  land  between  Front 
and  Canal  Streets  and  the  viaduct  for 
an  approach  to  the  station.  In  fact,  it 
would  benefit  the  street  railway  com- 
pany, and  would  also  be  a  benefit  to  per- 
sons going  to  the  station  in  carriages, 
but  aside  from  this,  as  a  matter  of  civic 
pride,  it  seemed  to  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors that  this  improvement  is  absolutely 
needed.  A  resolution  was  adopted  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
directors  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  the 
land  between  Canal  and  Front  Streets 
and  the  viaduct  be  included  in  the 
Union  Station  site,  and  that  the  viaduct 
be  rebuilt  with  open  approaches  to  the 
station.  The  directors  also  thought  that 
this  should  be  a  part  of  the  general  plan 
for  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings,  and 
sent  this  communication  to  the  City 
Council.  It  was  immediately  rejected 
for  the  reason  that  it  would  cause  delay. 
It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  prop- 
osition was  a  good  one,  but  rather  than 


have  any  further  delay  in  the  matter  of 
abolition  of  grade  crossings  the  city  was 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  this  im- 
provement for  the  sake  of  hurrying 
along  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings. 
There  is  no  question  that  when  the  sta- 
tion is  built,  and  the  exact  condition  of 
things  realized,  the  city  of  Worcester 
will  take  steps  to  provide  this  approach 
on  lines  exactly  outlined  and  suggested 
by  the  directors  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
When  that  time  does  come,  the  cost  will 
be  much  in  excess  of  that  for  which  the 
work  could  be  done  now. 


The  excise  tax  upon  the  business  of 
merchants  done  with  trading  stamps 
Dead  ^^^  been   held    unconstitu- 

issue  in  tioual  by  the  full  bench  of 

Worcester  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Michael  O'Keeffe  vs.  the  City  of 
Somerville. 

The  tax  was  provided  by  Chap.  403  of 
the  year  1904,  and  was  fixed  at  3%  of 
the  gross  receipts  of  sales  of  articles  made 
by  merchants  in  connection  with  the  de- 
livery of  trading  stamps  to  their  cus- 
tomers. They  were  required  to  make 
semi-annual  returns  of  the  amount  of 
such  business  to  the  city  clerk  for  the 
sake  of  having  the  tax  computed. 

The  court  holds  the  tax  is  an  unlawful 
discrimination  against  the  natural  right 
of  merchants  to  deliver  stamps  or  other 
devices  of  property  right  to  their  cus- 
tomers in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
articles.  Such  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness are  lawful  so  long  as  there  is  no 
lottery  or  gambling  about  it,  as  being 
founded,  declares  the  court,  upon  the 
principle  of  constitutional  liberty  that 
''the  right  of  one  to  live  and  work 
where  he  will,  to  earn  his  livelihood  in 
any  lawful  calling,  and  to  pursue  any 
lawful  trade  or  avocation." 

This  decision  will  in  no  way  affect 
Worcester  merchants,  who  are  done 
with  trading  stamps  forever.  The  Mer- 
chants' Association  has  given  the  local 
trading  stamp  business  its  death  blow, 
and  so  complete  was  the  work  of  the 
Association  that  life  enough  cannot  be 
injected  into  the  proposition  to  put  it  on 
its  feet.  As  an  issue  in  Worcester,  trad- 
ing stamps  are  dead. 
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In  Labor  Bulletin  38,  sent  out  from 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  and 
Pqj.  Statistics,  a  page  is  devoted 

Education  of  to  the  evening  drawing 
Employees  school  of  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company  in  Worcester, 
under  the  head  of  "School  and  Indus- 
trial Mechanical  Drawing."  The  re- 
port says :  This  school  was  established  in 
1892  by  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Company  at  its  south  works  in  Worces- 
ter (formerly  the  wire  mills  of  Wash- 
burn &  Moen),  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  had  become  difficult  to  find  competent 
mechanics,  and  it  was  realized  that 
something  must  be  done  to  educate 
mechanics  so  that  they  would  be  better 
fitted  for  their  work.  The  school  is  held 
in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  company, 
and  its  equipment,  consisting  principal- 
ly of  drawing  tables,  materials,  etc., 
costs  but  little.  The  school  is  in  session 
for  five  months  in  the  year,  beginning 
the  first  of  November,  and  devoting 
three  evenings  a  week  of  two  hours  each 
for  instruction,  making  a  total  of  120 
hours  in  the  entire  course. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  largely 
in  mechanical  and  architectural  draw- 
ing, and  the  amount  of  time  required  to 
complete  the  course  is  four  or  five  sea- 
sons. Generally,  about  75%  of  the 
pupils  who  attend  complete  this.  The 
system  of  instruction  used  is  the  indi- 
vidual type,  that  is,  each  pupil  is  given 
individual  instruction,  which  allows  him 
to  advance  as  rapidly  as  his  ability  will 
warrant.  On  account  of  the  shortness 
of  time  devoted  to  the  work,  and  the 
eager  desire  to  advance,  it  has  been 
found  that  this  system  is  very  much 
superior  to  class  work,  and  has  been 
used  entirely  for  the  past  five  or  six 
years. 

The  attendance  of  the  school  is  very 
regular,  as  the  Company  makes  it  an  ob- 
ject for  each  man  to  give  as  much  atten- 
tion to  it  as  possible.  At  the  close  of 
the  school  year,  ending  the  last  of  April, 
1905,  the  class  numbered  60  pupils,  and 
each  year  shows  an  increase  in  the  at- 
tendance. 

All  necessary  apparatus  is  provided 
by  the  Company,  including  instruction 
and  material. 

The  benefits   derived  from   attending 


this  school  are  very  apparent  in  the 
works,  and  the  general  intelligence  of 
those  who  attend  is  undoubtedly  raised. 
The  annual  funds  for  maintaining  the 
school  are  furnished  by  the  Company. 


The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of 
unexampled  prosperity  to  the  builders 
Year  of  throughout     the      country. 

Increase  in  In  nearly  every  large  city 
Building  there  has  been  a  substantial 

increase  over  the  building  of  previous 
years,  the  rate  of  gain  over  the  year 
1904  going  as  high  as  95%  in  one  case, 
and  reaching  around  50%  in  a  dozen  in- 
stances. Worcester  has  shared  in  the 
evidence  of  prosperity,  though  her  per- 
centage of  increase  has  not  been  as  great 
as  that  of  some  other  cities.  Worcester 
has  arrived  at  the  point  where  her 
growth  is  absolutely  normal,  not  influ- 
enced by  temporary  considerations,  nor 
by  booms.  Her  growth  in  building,  as 
in  other  directions,  shows  an  evenly  bal- 
anced and  temperate  development  along 
substantial  lines,  and  is  the  sort  of  rec- 
ord which  is  the  most  encouraging  to 
business  men.  During  1905,  the  amount 
of  building  done  in  this  city  was  be- 
tween $2,000,000  and  $2,500,000,  a  de- 
cided increase  over  1904.  Some  of  the 
figures  taken  from  27  cities  show  an  in- 
crease. They  are :  Out  of  27  principal 
cities  of  the  country,  including  Boston, 
the  cities  that  have  had  building  opera- 
tions aggregating  as  much  as  or  more 
than  this  city  are  New  York,  with  a  rec- 
ord for  1905  of  $147,903,643,  gain  over 
1904,  60  p.c;  Brooklyn,  $70,989,900, 
gain  44  p.c. ;  Chicago,  $60,443,120,  gain 
32  p.c;  Philadelphia,  $39,831,235,  gain 
37  p.c;  St.  Louis,  $23,591,012,  gain  65 
p.c ;  Los  Angeles,  $15,331,607,  gain  14 
p.c. ;  San  Francisco,  $21,941,595,  gain  31 
p.c. ;  Pittsburg,  $16,245,047,  which  is  a 
loss  of  6  p.c. 

Only  four  cities  out  of  the  27  show  a 
loss,  these  being  Pittsburg,  Memphis, 
Atlanta  and  Seattle.  Pittsburg  has 
shown  unusual  activity  in  former  years, 
which  may  account  for  her  apparent  loss 
this  lastj^ear.  The  total  amount  of  build- 
ing done  in  the  27  cities  in  the  year  1905 
reached  about  $544,186,412,  showing  an 
increase  in  the  aggregate  of  about  40  p.c. 
over  the  record  of  1904. 
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President  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard College  came  to  Worcester  within 
Call  them  ^^®  P^^^  month  as  the  guest 
Harvard  of  the  Worcester    Harvard 

Ideals  Alumni   Association   at   its 

annual  dinner.  He  paid  the  highest 
tributes  in  his  address  to  Senator  George 
F.  Hoar  and  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury. 
Senator  Hoar,  he  said,  represented  the 
Harvard  ideal  of  freedom  and  Mr.  Salis- 
bury the  Harvard  ideal  of  quiet  public 
spirit.  In  speaking  of  the  Worcester 
Art  Museum,  the  creation  of  Mr.  Salis- 
bury, this  statement  was  made  by  Presi- 
dent Eliot:  "Massachusetts  is  a  barren 
state  and  has  to  depend  for  its  future  on 
its  manufactories.  No  workman  can  be 
a  skillful  workman  and  do  good  work 
unless  he  has  something  of  the  artist  in 
him,  and  the  establishment  of  an  art 
museum  in  a  manufacturing  centre  like 
Worcester  was  the  wisest  and  most  far- 
seeing  provision  for  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  city  that  any  person  could 
have  devised." 


In  making  their  annual  report  to  the 
Legislature,  the  Railroad  Commissioners 
Block  Signals  recommend  that  the  policy 
and  Common  of  the  f  uture  of  railroad 
Sense  officials    ought    to  be    one 

which  shall  vigorously  put  forward  the 
installation  of  block  signals  of  the  most 
approved  types.  In  their  opinion  rules 
leave  too  much  discretion  and  responsi- 
bility with  train  hands.     They  say : 

' '  The  block  signal  has  been  introduced 
to  a  varying  but  insufficient  extent  upon 
these  railroads.  We  believe  it  should  be 
generally  installed  where  trains  follow 
each  other  in  quick  succession  or  meet 
each  other  at  frequent  intervals.  This 
suggestion  applies  as  well  to  street  rail- 
ways where  cars  are  run  at  high  speed. 

"We  recommend  legislation  requiring 
railway  companies  as  run  cars  under 
similar  conditions,  to  equip,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  lines  of  the  character 
above  named  with  a  block  signal  of  such 
type  and  install  in  such  manner  as  the 
board  may  approve." 

This  report  also  warns  the  public 
against  believing  that  block  signals 
will  prevent  accidents,  of  themselves, 
and  points  to  cases  where  with 
the    very    best     block     signals     that 


are  known,  accidents  have  happened. 
There  is  but  one  thing  that  wiU 
save  a  road  from  accidents,  with  or 
without  block  signal:  that  is,  a  wise 
set  of  operating  rules  and  absolute  obe- 
dience to  these  rules.  It  is  the  man  at 
the  throttle,  the  man  at  the  brakes,  the 
man  behind  the  telegraph  ticker — the 
railway  employee,  in  whatever  position 
of  responsibility,  who  can  save  the  pas- 
sengers from  accident.  No  machinery 
can  or  ever  will  take  the  place  of  the 
man. 


The  efforts  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club  to  bring  before  the  people  of  Wor- 
The  cester  the  billboard  adver- 

Billboard  tising  proposition  were  suc- 
Agitation  cessful.  Mechanics  Hall 
was  comfortably  filled  on  the  night  of 
Jan.  22  by  an  audience  fully  in  sym- 
pathy with  this  movement,  which  is  to 
abolish  so  far  as  possible  billboards  in 
and  around  Worcester.  Rev.  A.  S.  Car- 
ver was  the  speaker,  and  there  were  pre- 
sented on  a  screen  nearly  100  pictures  of 
billboards,  which  many  residents  of  this 
city  have  seen  frequently.  They  never 
impressed  one  quite  as  much  as  when 
they  were  thrown  upon  the  screen. 
The  condition  of  some  of  Worces- 
ter's streets,  where  long  lines  of 
billboards  attract  the  eye,  presents 
a  rather  sorry  spectacle.  Beauty 
bits  of  country  that  once  were  admired 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  use  of  bill- 
board advertising,  and  within  the  city 
limits  some  frightful  examples  are 
shown.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  is  along  Park  Avenue, 
where  attractive  sections  of  Newton 
Hill,  and  beautiful,  great  trees  are  com- 
pletely hidden  from  view.  The  last  pic- 
ture shown  was  that  of  a  long  billboard 
on  Main  Street,  near  the  corner  of 
Richards  Street.  It  shuts  out  the 
view  from  the  street  of  several 
residences,  and  the  architectural 
beauty  of  the  South  High  School 
is  ruined.  The  lecture  and  views  un- 
questionably made  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  audience,  for  not  until  the 
specific  cases,  where  the  billboard  seems 
to  be  a  great  annoyance  and  detriment 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  city  and  its 
surroundings,  did   the   majority  of   the 
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people  realize  tlie  importance  of  the  agi- 
tation. It  is  a  strong  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  and 
some  good  certainly  must  come  from  it. 
Like  every  other  public  question  that 
has  to  do  with  the  betterment  of  local 
conditions,  a  sentiment  must  be  aroused 
to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 


The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  sent  a  circular  letter  to  each 
How  to  ^^    ^^®   ^^^   towns    in   the 

G?r  °  State     containing  inquiries 

Business  relative  to  land,  water 
power,  tax  rebate,  raw  materials,  natu- 
ral products,  available  help,  railroad 
facilities,  kind  of  business  best  suited  to 
the  town,  electric  railways,  etc.  Returns 
were  received  from  231  towns  and  they 
are  presented  in  a  condensed  form  in 
a  bulletin. 

The  replies  to  the  circular  relate  par- 
ticularly to  the  amount  of  land  available 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  the  amount 
of  water  power  not  yet  utilized,  and  the 
facilities  for  railroad  transportation. 
There  is  still  much  water  power  unuti- 
lized, and  the  report  shows  that  the  de- 
sire for  new  manufacturing  industries 
is  as  great  as  ever.  There  are  forty- 
eight  towns  desiring  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories ;  twelve  want  box  factories ;  forty- 
four  canneries,  the  raw  materials  being 
close  at  hand ;  eleven  desire  cotton  mills ; 
fifteen,  machine  shops;  six,  paper  mills; 
nineteen,  manufactories  of  woolen 
goods. 

Several  years  ago  the  abandoned 
farms  of  Massachusetts  were  advertised 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  plan 
was  successful,  and  the  farms  were  dis- 
posed of  to  eager  buyers.  The  authori- 
ties hope  that  the  present  advertising 
of  needed  industrial  establishments  will 
be  followed  by  equally  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 


The  recent  adoption  of  an  anti-noise 
law  by  Rye,  N.  Y.,  under  which  all  un- 
Anti  Noise  necessary  noises  are  prohib- 
Law  ited  between    9    p.m.    and  7 

Good  Idea     a.m.,  has  caused  considerable 
mirth  in  other  cities;  yet  it  is  distinctly 


a  step  in  advance,  and  it  is  a  step  that 
has  been  taken,  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, by  many  other  cities.  A  large 
paper  mill  at  Portland  has  silenced  its 
bell  and  whistle,  though  it  works  three 
shifts  of  men  a  day.  No  railroad  or 
steamboat  bell  can  sound  within  the 
limits  of  Cleveland;  there  is  a  penalty 
of  $50  fine  and  thirty  days'  imprison- 
ment for  blowing  a  steam  whistle  in 
Atlanta ;  several  of  the  Lowell  mills,  em- 
ploying nearly  20,000  persons,  have  dis- 
continued the  bells  and  whistles.  These 
are  all  steps  in  the  same  direction — all 
efforts  at  making  city  life  less  obnox- 
ious. The  use  of  the  factory  whistle  is 
an  anachronism.  All  unnecessary  noise 
is  to  be  deprecated.  As  cities  have  gro^^^l, 
the  number  of  noises  has  increased  faster 
than  has  been  realized;  but  now  the  re- 
action is  coming,  and  in  future  years 
life  will  be  more  endurable. 


The  Worcester  Merchants '  Association 
started  its  second  year  under  most  favor- 
Merchants'  ^^^®  circumstances.  The  ban- 
First  quet  in  the  State  Mutual 
Banquet  restaurant  on  the  night  of 
Jan.  23  brought  out  150  members  and 
guests.  The  speakers  included  Mayor 
John  T.  Duggan,  City  Solicitor  A.  P. 
Rugg,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Cristy,  editor  of 
Worcester  Telegram,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Frank  Crane.  There  was  not  a  dull 
idea  expressed  and  considerable  enthu- 
siasm was  aroused.  Mayor  Duggan 
called  up  business  memories  of  the 
past,  Mr.  Cristy  paid  special  stress  on 
the  needs  of  good,  honest,  governing 
power  for  successful  results,  and  showed 
the  financial  condition  of  Boston,  which 
is  a  competitor  for  Worcester  business. 
Mr.  Rugg  impressed  upon  the  business 
men  that  manhood  has  made  Worcester, 
that  men  of  inventive  genius  and  manu- 
facturing skill  helped  to  make  this  a 
great  manufacturing  centre.  Rev.  Mr. 
Crane  impressed  upon  the  business  men 
the  importance  of  doing  right.  Presi- 
dent W.  W.  Johnson  presided  gracefully, 
and  the  Association  deserves  credit  for 
its  work  and  its  results. 
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ELI  THAYER  AND  THE  ADMISSION  OF 

OREGON. 


THE  circumstances  attending  the  ef- 
fort of  Oregon  to  attain  statehood,  and 
its  success,  form  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting episodes  in  the  political  history 
of  the  country.  Strangely,  an  event 
which  stirred  the  public  mind  so  deeply 
and  was  the  subject  of  general  comment 
at  the  time,  a  narrative  in  detail  of 
which  furnishes  so  much  curious  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  first  strictly 
partisan  demonstration  by  the  republi- 
can representatives  in  Congress,  has 
been  overlooked,  ignored  or  slightly 
treated  by  historians  and  political  writ- 
ers. Even  in  works  which  refer  espe- 
cially to  Oregon,  nothing  more  than  mere 
mention  that  the  state  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  appears.  A  full  account  has 
never  been  given,  and  the  facts  are  to 
be  found  only  in  the  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Globe  and  in  the  files  of  the 
newspapers  of  that  period. 

A  particular  interest  attaches  locally 
to  this  matter.  But  for  the  prompt  and 
determined  action  of  the  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  Worcester  District 
in  1859,  Oregon  would  not  have  been  ad- 
mitted as  a  state  at  that  time;  would 
not  have  been  represented  in  the  na- 
tional Republican  Convention  of  1860,  in 
which  her  delegates  had  an  important 
if  not  controlling  part  in  the  nomination 
of  Abraham  Lincoln;  would  not  have 
cast  her  electoral  vote  for  Lincoln  in 
the  ensuing  election  or  formed  one  of 
the  phalanx  of  loyal  states  during  the 
Civil  War;  and  according  to  Governor 
Chamberlain,  in  his  address  on  Massa- 
chusetts Day  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition,  Oregon  might  not  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Union  until  1888.  La- 
ter Governor  Chamberlain  wrote :  "I 
sincerely  trust  that  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  state  of  Oregon  may 
learn  how  deeply  they  are  indebted  to 
Eli  Thayer,  and  that  his  memory  may 
serve  to  stimulate  the  present  genera- 
tion to  higher  and  nobler  ambitions." 

The  consummation  of  this  purpose  of 
injustice  towards  a  worthy  and  enter- 


prising community  would  have  carried 
with  it  a  greater  and  as  lasting  reproach 
to  the  republican  party  as  that  which 
rests  upon  the  democratic  party  for  so 
long  keeping  Kansas  out  of  the  Union. 
Fortunately  the  new  party  was  saved 
that  dishonor,  and  today,  no  one  with  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
doubts  that  Eli  Thayer  was  right  in 
combating  a  policy  so  mistaken  and 
mischievous.  Yet  no  other  act  of  his 
public  life  brought  upon  him  as  sharp 
condemnation  from  a  large  portion  of 
his  constituency,  and  the  body  of  his  po- 
litical associates  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  this ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  no  other  experience  of  his  Congres- 
sional service  gave  him  greater  satisfac- 
tion in  his  later  years. 

Organized  as  a  territory  in  1848,  and 
with  the  example  of  California,  with  an 
independent  local  government  in  opera- 
tion, it  is  not  strange  that  Oregon  was 
impatient  for  a  condition  of  equality, 
and  that  a  strong  desire  was  cherished 
by  her  inhabitants  to  become  the  second 
of  the  great  Pacific  commonwealths  at 
the  earliest  moment  that  Congress  could 
be  influenced  to  admit  her  into  the 
Union  as  a  state.  The  outcome  of  this 
desire  and  efl'ort  was  the  passage  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Congress,  in  its  last  session 
(1857),  of  an  act  authorizing  the  people 
of  Oregon  to  form  a  state  constitution, 
but  the  bill  did  not  reach  the  Senate  be- 
fore the  final  adjournment  of  that  Con- 
gress. A  constitution  was,  however, 
adopted  by  a  convention,  and  this  was 
ratified  by  the  vote  of  the  qualified  citi- 
zens of  the  territory.  This  document 
assured  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  prohib- 
ited slavery,  but  it  contained  certain  pro- 
visions excluding  negroes  and  mulattoes 
from  the  state  and  depriving  them  of 
the  right  to  bring  or  maintain  suits  in 
its  courts,  and  other  objectionable 
clauses,  which  were  in  conflict  with  the 
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sentiment  and  practice  of  some  other 
portions  of  the  country.  The  restric- 
tions upon  persons  of  color  had  been  al- 
lowed as  a  compromise  with  a  large  ele- 
ment in  Oregon  that  would  favor  a  free 
state  government  if  negroes  were  ex- 
cluded entirely,  but  would  vote  to  have 
a  slave  state  if  they  were  to  be  allowed 
there.  The  vote  in  favor  of  this  policy 
was  8,640,  and  against  it  1,081.  ''Many 
of  those  who  voted  for  exclusion  of  free 
negroes  were  at  heart  opposed  to  the 
policy,  but  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  throw  this  tub  to  the  whale  of  the 
pro-slavery  party  to  secure  the  success 
of  the  free  state  clause  of  this  constitu- 
tion," said  the  Hon.  George  H.  Wil- 
liams, in  his  address  at  the  fortieth  an- 
niversary of  the  admission  of  the  state. 
The  negro  exclusion  clause  still  remains 
in  the  Constitution  of  Oregon,  and  a  re- 
cent attempt  to  expunge  it  failed,  show- 
ing that  the  sentiment  on  the  subject  of 
negro  equality  has  not  changed  in  that 
locality  in  sixty  years.  This  clause  is, 
of  course,  inoperative  under  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  1859  this  sentiment  was  in 
accordance  with  that  of  the  people  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  in  which  states  it 
was  enforced  by  stringent  regulations. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty- 
fifth  Congress  a  bill  to  admit  Oregon, 
with  the  constitution  above  referred  to, 
was  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Senate,  and  was  brought 
to  its  passage  in  that  body  on  the  19th 
of  May,  1858,  by  a  vote  of  35  to 
17,  with  ten  senators  absent  or 
not  voting.  Eleven  republican  senators 
voted  with  the  majority,  and  six,  Fes- 
senden.  Hale,  Hamlin,  Durkee,  Trum- 
bull and  Wade,  voted  against  admission. 
But  with  these  latter  in  opposition  we 
find  Jefferson  Davis,  James  H.  Ham- 
mond, Alfred  Iverson  and  James  M. 
Mason;  while  foremost  in  advocacy  of 
the  measure,  although  he  expressed  his 
disapproval  of  the  negro  exclusion  clause 
in  the  Oregon  constitution,  was  William 
H.  Seward;  and  he  was  sustained  by 
ten  republicans  who  followed  his  lead, 
Cameron,  Chandler,  Collamer,  Dixon, 
Doolittle,  Foot,  Foster,  Harlan,  King 
and  Simmons.  Charles  Sumner  was  ab- 
sent on  account  of  disability,  and  Henry 


Wilson,  as  he  afterwards  told  Mr. 
Thayer,  not  wishing  to  vote  either  for  or 
against  admission,  walked  into  the  cloak 
room.  ]\Ir.  Wilson  had  previously  char- 
acterized negro  exclusion  as  inhuman, 
unchristian  and  unworthy  of  a  free 
state,  but  he  evidently  was  not  suffi- 
ciently impressed  with  this  feeling  to 
vote  in  accordance  with  it.  The  only 
other  republican  absentee  was  Daniel 
Clark,  of  New  Hampshire. 

It  is  thus  clearly  indicated  that  the 
admission  of  Oregon  was  not  at  first  re- 
garded as  a  strictly  party  question,  and 
it  probably  did  not  become  such  until, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  administration 
forces  in  the  House  could  not  command 
their  usual  strength  in  its  support.  It 
became  known  that  a  certain  number  of 
democrats  of  extreme  southern  senti- 
ment who  opposed  the  erection  of  any 
more  northern  states  would  vote  against 
the  bill.  This  gave  advantage  for  once 
to  the  minority,  and  the  republican  man- 
agers were  quick  to  see  and  avail  them- 
selves of  an  opportunity  to  not  only  re- 
taliate upon  the  democrats  for  the 
wrongs  in  Kansas,  but  also  to  exhibit  the 
party  strength  and  discipline.  This  in- 
tention was  thwarted  by  Mr.  Thayer. 

There  was  a  contingent  of  republicans 
which,  with  the  feeling  that  Oregon  was 
likely  to  be  a  democratic  state,  and  the 
apprehension  that  its  representatives  in 
the  next  House  might  decide  the  question 
of  the  presidency  in  1860,  in  case  of  fail- 
ure to  elect  in  the  usual  way,  would  vote 
against  its  admission;  and  there  were 
several  with  the  absurd  fear  that  it  might 
become  a  slave  state.  Mr.  Thayer  had 
no  sympathy  with  these  sentiments,  and 
believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  Represent- 
ative of  the  sovereignty  of  a  great  peo- 
ple to  vote  according  to  the  implication 
of  the  provisions  made  for  such  instances 
without  reference  to  the  political  ten- 
dencies of  the  state  to  be  admitted.  But 
he  believed  that  Oregon  would  become  a 
republican  state,  especially  if  it  should 
be  admitted  by  republican  votes,  and  he 
had  no  fear  whatever  that  slavery  would 
be  established  there  or  in  any  other  place 
where  it  did  not  exist,  convinced  as  he 
was  that  the  institution  had  received  its 
death  blow  in  the  Kansas  struggle.     In 
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this  he  proved  a  true  prophet,  for,  al- 
though Oregon  was  admitted  in  the  face 
of  republican  opposition  and  predic- 
tions, it  soon  became  republican,  and 
has  with  few  exceptions  remained  so. 

Their  sense  of  justice  with  regard  to 
Oregon 's  right  to  enter  the  Union  opera- 
ted strongly  with  both  Mr.  Seward  and 
IMr.  Thayer  in  influencing  their  action 
and  vote ;  and  in  this  the  difference  be- 
tween statesmanship  and  mere  politics 
was  demonstrated.  Aside  from  this, 
however,  a  stronger  motive  was  apparent 
in  the  gaining  of  another  free  state,  an 
advantage  vastly  more  important  at  that 
juncture  than  the  recognition  of  an  ab- 
straction, as  negro  equality  in  that  in- 
stance turned  out  to  be ;  or  a  temporary 
triumph  over  political  opponents. 
Thayer  and  Seward  stood  upon  precisely 
the  same  ground  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
but,  while  the  Massachusetts  politicians 
had  no  censure  for  the  New  York  states- 
man, who  Avas  their  favorite  presidential 
candidate,  they  bitterly  denounced 
Thaj^er  for  his  successful  revolt  against 
party  discipline,  and  his  Oregon  vote 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  de- 
feat in  November,  1860. 

Early  in  January,  1859,  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Territories  in  the  House,  announced 
that  he  had  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Oregon  ready  to  be  reported.  In  the  is- 
sue of  the  New  York  Tribune,  of  Janu- 
ary 11th,  the  policy  of  the  republicans 
in  the  House  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case  was  indicated  and 
was  substantially  followed  as  it  devel- 
oped. It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Greeley 
and  others,  leaders  of  opinion  in  the  par- 
ty, had  formulated  this  course,  and  ex- 
pected thereby  to  compel  the  democratic 
majority  to  recede,  or  in  some  way  to 
yield,  in  the  matter  of  the  restrictions 
upon  the  admission  of  Kansas ;  or,  fail- 
ing in  this,  they  would  be  able  at  least 
to  punish  their  opponents  and  the  ad- 
ministration by  applying  the  power  of 
the  republican  organization  in  a  way 
that  would  be  felt.  So  the  dictum 
went  out  that  the  minority  in  the  House, 
now  having  its  first  opportunity  to  con- 
trol, was  to  act  as  a  unit,  and  vote  to  a 
man  against  the  admission  of  the  new 
state.     Mr.  Thayer  had  early  intimation 


of  this,  and  it  aroused  in  him  that  spirit 
of  resistance  to  partisan  dictation  which 
he  so  fully  manifested  from  that  time. 
He  resolved  to  take  his  own  course  in 
what  he  regarded  the  right  direction, 
and  to  abide  the  consequences,  whatever 
they  might  be. 

Every  effort  was  now  put  forth  and 
all  possible  pressure  exerted  by  those  in- 
terested, to  enforce  party  discipline, 
creating  a  condition  in  the  new  organi- 
zation with  which  its  members  had  not 
been  familiar.  Horace  Greeley  and 
Thurlow  Weed  appeared  in  Washing- 
ton, though  not  together,  to  use  their  in- 
fluence and  persuasion  with  the  congress- 
men, and,  in  connection  with  the  argu- 
ments and  imploration  of  Mr.  Greeley, 
was  the  implication  that  the  censure  of 
the  influential  journal  of  which  he  was 
the  editor  would  fall  upon  those  who 
should  have  the  temerity  to  oppose  its 
direction. 

In  a  statement  to  the  writer,  Mr. 
Thayer  said  in  regard  to  the  caucus 
action : 

"I  protested  against  this  policy,  say- 
ing that  Oregon  had  been  a  territory  for 
ten  years,  that  the  House  had  passed  an 
enabling  act  with  which  she  had  com- 
plied, and  that  the  Senate  had  voted  to 
admit  her  with  the  aid  of  republican 
votes ;  that  she  now  asks  admission  into 
the  Union  as  a  state,  presenting  for  our 
acceptance  a  free-state  constitution. 
That  I  would  not  be  bound  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  caucus;  that  I  was  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  admission  of  the  new 
state,  and  that  I  should  work  for  it,  and 
induce  other  members  of  the  party  to 
vote  for  it,  but  that  I  should  vote  in  fa- 
vor of  it  even  if  no  other  republican 
could  be  found  to  do  so. 

"As  soon  as  the  caucus  was  over  I 
went  to  Mr.  Stephens  and  told  him  that 
I  would  work  night  and  day  in  favor  of 
his  report.  He  was  much  pleased  with 
the  promise  of  my  support. 

"I  began  at  once  to  urge  upon  repub- 
licans the  duty  and  good  policy  of  admit- 
ting Oregon.  By  persistent  effort  I  se- 
cured sixteen  who  promised  to  vote  for 
admission,  and  should  have  had  others, 
but  Greeley  and  Weed  frightened  some 
of  these  awaj'-,  and  weakened  my  sup- 
port.    But  on  the  day    of  the  vote  we 
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retained  fifteen  who,  with  the  democrats, 
were  able  to  admit  the  state  by  a  major- 
ity of  eleven. 

' '  On  the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  bill 
I  gave  my  reasons  very  fully  for  the 
course  I  had  pursued.  It  was  well 
known  at  that  time  that  it  was  due  to 
my  work  that  Oregon  became  a  state,  and 
for  a  few  days  I  was  roundly  abused  by 
some  of  the  inferior  republican  journals 
and  the  Tribune.  Soon,  however,  under 
the  lead  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
and  the  National  Era,  nearly  all  the  re- 
publican papers  defended  my  position. 

"Among  those  whose  confidence  in 
their  own  judgment  Greeley  had  serious- 
ly impaired  was  Schuyler  Colfax,  who 
remained  undecided  to  the  day  of  voting. 
That  morning  I  walked  to  the  Capitol 
with  him.  On  the  way  he  said :  '  I  was 
never  in  such  perplexity  about  my  duty 
as  I  am  in  this  Oregon  matter.'  We 
were  just  then  passing  the  office  of  the 
National  Era,  and  I  suggested  that  he 
get  Dr.  Bailey's  opinion.  Accordingly 
we  went  in,  and  he  said :  '  Dr.  Bailey,  I 
do  not  know  what  to  do  about  Oregon. 
Thayer  wants  me  to  vote  for  admission, 
while  Greeley  is  just  as  earnest  the  other 
way.  Now  I  have  come  to  you  for  a  de- 
cision. I  shall  vote  upon  this  question 
as  you  advise.'  Bailey  at  once  replied: 
'Vote  with  Thayer,  for  he  is  right' 
We  proceeded  to  the  Capitol,  and  Mr. 
Colfax  cast  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

"I  had  felt  sure  of  John  Sherman's 
vote,  but  he  did  not  appear  in  the  House 
at  all  that  day,  and  so  did  not  vote  either 
way. ' ' 

The  grounds  of  republican  opposition 
to  the  Oregon  constitution,  in  addition 
to  those  above  stated,  were  that  aliens 
not  naturalized  but  who  had  made  oath 
of  their  intention  to  become  citizens 
were  allowed  to  vote  (certain  democrats 
joined  in  this  objection)  ;  that  the  pop- 
ulation was  less  than  the  number  re- 
quired in  a  representative  district  in 
other  states;  and  that  the  English  bill 
made  an  invidious  distinction  in  requir- 
ing that  Kansas  should  wait  until  such 
number  was  reached.  These  were  public 
reasons  upon  which  to  make  speeches 
for  the  ears  of  the  country.  But  the 
private  reason  which  had  much  greater 
weight  with  many  republican  members 


was,  as  Mr.  Thayer  discovered,  the  fear 
that  Oregon  would  be  a  democratic  state, 
and  would  increase  the  majority  of  that 
party  in  Congress--' '  a  very  silly  reason, ' ' 
he  said,  "but  most  silly  for  republicans, 
as  the  result  has  shown.  Had  this  reason 
prevailed,  it  would  have  been  even  more 
powerful  in  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress, 
and  Oregon  would  not  have  been  repre- 
sented in  the  Chicago  Convention  in 
1860." 

The  debate  began  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  was  participated  in  by 
Messrs.  Davis  of  Indiana,  Maynard  of 
Tennessee,  Bingham  of  Ohio,  Hughes  of 
Indiana,  Grow  of  Pennsylvania  and 
others.  Mr.  Grow  presented  the  minor- 
ity report,  and  this  contained  the  burden 
of  republican  opposition.  The  debate 
was  resumed  the  next  day.  Mr.  Clark 
of  Missouri  advocated  the  right  of  every 
state  to  confer  the  privilege  of  suffrage 
on  whom  she  pleased.  New  York  re- 
quired a  negro  to  be  worth  $250  before 
he  could  vote,  but  any  white  man  could 
vote. 

Mr.  Lane,  the  delegate  from  Oregon, 
said  if  she  were  kept  out  now  she  might 
remain  with  only  one  representative 
until  her  population  was  300,000. 

Mr.  Dawes  of  Massachusetts  said  that 
his  objections  were  in  the  Oregon  consti- 
tution, which  was  not  only  not  republi- 
can, but  was  not  a  free  constitution. 
He  concluded: 

"I  cannot  be  driven  from  my  opposi- 
tion because  there  are  other  provisions 
of  this  constitution  which  incline  some 
to  call  it  a  free  state,  or  because  if  I  re- 
mand it  back  to  a  territorial  government 
under  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  slavery 
exits  there.  I  demand  something  more 
than  a  free  state  in  name.  I  want  the 
reality.  If  slavery  exists  in  Oregon 
while  a  territory  it  is  because  the  people 
want  it,  and  if  they  want  it,  they  will 
make  it  a  slave  state  in  name  as  in  fact 
within  a  tM^elvemonth  if  admitted. 

"I  speak  for  no  individual  but  myself, 
and  for  no  constituency  but  my  own. 
I  think  I  know  their  sentiments;  and 
should  I  vote  for  this  bill,  I  should  ex- 
pect to  be  burnt  in  effigy  at  every  cross- 
road in  my  district.  I  do  not  intend  to 
disappoint,  in  this  respect,  the  just  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  sent  me  here." 
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Mr.  Dawes  was  a  fair  exponent  of 
what  he  thought  was  the  sentiment  of  his 
state,  and  his  sincerity  and  uprightness 
cannot  be  questioned.  But  it  developed 
after  the  event  that  even  Massachusetts 
was  divided  in  opinion,  and  that  the  un- 
qualified disapproval  of  the  action  of 
Congress  in  admitting  Oregon  did  not 
follow,  as  those  who  had  organized 
against  the  act  had  been  led  to  believe 
by  Mr.  Greeley  and  others  who  had 
set  their  hearts  on  the  defeat  of 
the  bill.  Even  Mr.  Thayer  was  sur- 
prised at  the  measure  of  assent  which 
found  expression  within  a  short  time, 
and  he  had  expected  much  more  censure 
than  he  received  outside  of  his  district. 
The  feeling  there  remained  strong  and 
bitter  to  the  end.  How  far  his  speech 
operated  to  influence  the  opinion  and 
change  of  view  in  the  North  at  large  can 
be  judged  by  its  perusal ;  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  its  effect  was  powerful 
and  far-reaching,  while  it  is  also  reason- 
able to  assume  that  so  mistaken  a  posi- 
tion as  that  taken  by  the  majority  of  the 
republican  representatives  in  this  affair 
would    not    have    been  universally    ap- 


proved by  their  constituents  even  if  by 
that  means  the  admission  of  Oregon  had 
been  defeated. 

In  the  speeches  of  the  Northern  mem- 
bers on  this  occasion  there  was  appar- 
ent the  same  feeling  of  apprehension  in 
regard  to  the  invincible  nature  of  the 
slave  power,  and  its  inevitable  advance, 
with  which  so  many  Northern  minds 
were  indoctrinated ;  and  the  same  dis- 
trust of  the  ability  of  the  forces  of  free- 
dom to  cope  with  it,  so  widely  prevalent 
then  which  Mr.  Thayer,  with  his  supreme 
faith  in  the  victory  of  right  over  wrong, 
and  his  certain  belief  in  the  decline  and 
extinction  of  slavery,  had  so  often  tried 
to  counteract.  Whether  their  judgment 
was  at  fault,  or  their  fears  and  predic- 
tions were  justified,  can  best  be  deter- 
mined by  our  knowledge  of  the  course  of 
events  in  Oregon  after  the  state  was  ad- 
mitted under  the  obnoxious  conditions 
against  which  they  protested;  and  the 
wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  Mr.  Thayer  in 
his  position  can  be  shown  in  the  same 
manner. 

Franklin  P.  Rice. 
{To  he  continued.) 


The  greatest  present  American  need  is  improvement  in  the  government 
of  our  cities.  Evidences  abound  that  the  country  realizes  this  and  is  aroused. 
The  necessity  is  broader  than  party  lines.  You  represent  all  political  par- 
ties. The  time  has  come  when  for  public  and  commercial  reasons  more  at- 
tention must  be  given  by  business  men  to  the  makeup  of  our  city  govern- 
ment, more  attention  to  their  acts.  Whatever  your  political  party,  you  can 
help  Worcester  by  demanding  the  nomination  of  larger  men  to  the  city  coim- 
cil,  by  frowning  upon  candidates  who  proclaim  that  they  are  not  in  politics 
for  their  health.  If  taxes  are  high,  if  apropriations  are  in  part  made  by 
incompetent  men,  if  some  appropriations  are  but  the  vehicle  to  take  away 
the  money  of  one  man  and  give  it  as  an  unearned  gratuity  to  another  man, 
to  pay  for  votes ;  if  the  city  debt  steadily  rises  until  one-third  of  the  annual 
tax  levy  is  required  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  funded  debt,  and  upon  tem- 
porary loans,  manufacturers  will  not  locate  in  Worcester,  and  those  now  here 
will  shade  their  activities.  Labor  will  not  be  so  largely  employed;  your 
trade  will  not  increase,  nor  will  it  have  that  snap  which  your  interests  re- 
quire. The  creation  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  civic  sentiment  by  your  aggTes- 
sive  action  is  a  business  necessity. — Mr.  A.  P.  Cristy,  at  banquet  of  Wor- 
cester Merchants'  Association. 
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POWER   POSSIBILITIES   OF   THE   FUTURE. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting smoke  talks  given  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  was  that  by  Professor  Elihu 
Thomson,  chief  electrician  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  of  Lynn,  which 
took  place  in  Washburn  Hall  Jan.  18. 
Professor  Thomson,  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Thomson-Houston  Com- 
pany, now  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, is  to-day  the  foremost  authority 
on  electrical  matters  in  the  world. 
Fortj^  years  of  his  life  have  been  given 
to  inventing  electrical  apparatus  with 
marked  success,  he  having  obtained 
patents  on  over  600  of  his  inventions, 
all  of  which  are  practically  in  use. 
They  apply  to  arc  and  incandescent 
lighting,  motors,  meters,  street  railway 
appliances,  and  a  dozen  other  uses.  His 
subject  was  "Power  Possibilities  of  the 
Future,"  and  was  exceptionally  inter- 
esting, instructive  and  entertaining. 
In  the  way  of  introduction  Pres.  H. 
W.  Goddard  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
called  up  the  fact  that  when  Professor 
Thomson  was  looking  for  a  location  for 
his  industry,  Worcester  was  considered, 
and  could  have  had  it  for  a  small  stock 
subscription.  This  was  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  com- 
pany was  new  and  the  development  of 
electricity  was  in  its  infancy.  Since 
then  the  company  has  grown  to  the 
capacity  of  employing  nearly  20,000 
hands  in  Lynn  and  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
The  reference  made  to  this  fact  is  here- 
with printed  in  connection  with  Profess- 
or Thomson's  address  in  full. 

Pres.  H.  W.  Goddard  said:  "We  have 
with  us  to-night  a  gentleman  whom  we 
all  know  by  reputation  that  extends 
from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the 
other,  and  abroad  as  well.  The  only  re- 
gret his  presence  causes  is  the 
thought,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  history, 
that  he  ought  to  be  from  Worcester  and 
one  of  us,  rather  than  from  Lynn,  if  the 
proper  encouragement  was  given  and 
the  necessary  offer  made,  for  the  great 
Thomson-Houston  Company  would  have 


located    in    Worcester    rather    than    in 
Lynn. 

' '  How  applicable  the  lines : 

Of  all  the  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  of  these  it  might  have  been. 

"Next  to  being  of  Worcester  is  to  be 
of  Massachusetts,  and  he  is  an  honor  to 
the  Old  Bay  State.  I  present  to  you 
Prof.  Elihu  Thomson  of  Lynn." 

Professor  Thomson  said:  "Your 
chairman  has  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
possibly,  if  things  were  different  in  the 
times  nearly  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
years  ago,  Worcester  might  have  boasted 
us  instead  of  L^mn.  But  a  good  many 
things  have  intervened  since  then,  so  it 
is  hard  to  say  what  would  have  hap- 
pened. Now  we  may  console  ourselves 
that  you  and  we  reside  at  one  and  the 
other  spoke  of  the  universe. 

"I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Coughlin  to 
speak  to  you  on  a  subject  about  which  I 
gave  a  talk  in  Boston  on  the  occasion  of 
the  gathering  together  of  the  electric 
light  and  power  station  men  of  New 
England.  It  was  the  subject  of  a  few 
possibilities  in  regard  to  power.  The 
importance  of  power  itself  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon.  The  one  thing  which  char- 
acterizes the  present  era,  beginning 
with  the  nineteenth  century,  was  the 
utilization  of  power.  The  steam  engine, 
although  invented  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  did  not  obtain 
prominence  until  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  through  the  nineteenth 
century  the  growth  of  application  went 
on,  beginning  with  stationary  engines, 
and  going  from  railroads  to  steamships. 
Even  to-day  we  depend  largely  on  the 
steam  engine  for  electric  lighting 
especially.  We  depend,  and  will  de- 
pend on  it  more  and  more  as  time  goes 
on  for  such  uses.  We  hope  some  day  to 
make  electric  lighting  universal,  and  we 
have  only  to  keep  on  making  the 
efficiencies  of  our  lamps,  and  that 
process  is  going  on  at  a  fairly  rapid 
rate,  and  we  are  greatly  encouraged  at 
the  advances  in  that  direction. 

' '  Then  there  is  the  large  utilization  of 
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water  power.  It  is  probably  the  oldest 
form  of  power  utilized  by  men  who 
want  power,  and  these  have  been  made 
through  the  agency  of  electricity.  But 
water  power  is  limited,  and  the  de- 
mand of  the  race  increases.  Practically, 
Niagara  will  be  absorbed  in  power  sta- 
tions. There  are  from  $5,000,000  to 
$7,000,000  of  horse  power  represented 
in  Niagara,  and  because  of  so  much 
wealth,  even  in  spite  of  aBesthetic  rea- 
sons, Niagara  will  have  to  go  the  way 
of  other  poAvers,  and  that  is  the  worth 
of  it  commercially,  and  commercialism 
rules,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  many  a  time. 
I  am  not  so  sorry  in  this  case,  because 
while  a  beautiful  sight,  it  does  seem  an 
awful  waste  of  power. 

"As  to  our  other  sources  of  power  we 
have  to  rely  on  something  to  burn  for 
ages  to  come.  Our  coal,  oil  and  wood 
are  getting  scarcer.  AA^ood  is  getting 
scarcer,  and  it  is  more  difficult  for  us  to 
avail  ourselves  of  it.  And  coal  is  get- 
ting scarcer,  and  eventually  the  mines 
will  be  unable  to  supply  us.  The  popu- 
lation increases,  and  the  consumption 
grows,  and  our  railroads,  trolley  cars, 
mills,  factories — everything  means,  if 
not  water  power,  coal.  It  may  mean 
oil,  but  that  has  only  a  limited  tenure 
as  a  source  of  supply.  It  is  not  likely 
we  can  dig  the  earth  for  oil  everywhere 
and  find  it. 

Solar  heat,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  can  be 
utilized  as  a  source  of  power,  but  if  it 
ever  is  utilized  it  will  be  in  a  wasteful 
way.  The  application  of  electricity  has 
so  broadened  the  application  of  its  use 
as  a  power  that  the  demands  for  power 
must  increase  at  a  rapid  rate.  Motors 
are  placed  everywhere,  and  the  electric 
distribution  makes  the  demand  for 
greater  power,  supplying  new  needs. 
This  will  go  on,  and  it  is  our  question 
as  to  how  the  demands  may  be  met. 

"AVe  have  seen  the  steam  engine  and 
water  wheel  applied  to  the  turning  of 
dynamos,  and  to-day  we  are  seeing 
another  kind  of  change,  the  turbine  en- 
gine, and  we  hear  of  the  successful  trip 
of  the  Carmania.  It  is  curious  the  tur- 
bine engine  was  so  late  in  its  develop- 
ment, and  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  with 
electrical  men  that  it  came  from  an 
electrical    engineer,    that     Mr.    Parsons 


first  applied  turbines  to  dynamos  until 
10,000  horse  power  each  are  not  un- 
usual. AA^e  are  now  building  at  Lynn 
turbines  of  2000  kilowatts  output,  and  at 
our  shops  at  Schenectady  we  are  build- 
ing them  at  from  8000  to  10,000  horse 
power. 

"Now  how  does  this  peculiar  machine 
differ  from  the  steam  engine?  Simply 
this,  it  is  a  windmill.  I  remember  in 
Philadelphia  that  I  saw  a  rotary  wheel 
driving  a  circular  saw,  and  if  anyone 
kept  his  eye  on  the  boiler,  he  could  see 
the  gauge  showed  diminishing  povv-er  at 
a  fearful  rate  as  compared  with  the 
force  of  cutting  the  wood.  The  reason 
it  was  not  a  better  machine  was  lack  of 
knowledge  of  keeping  the  steam.  The 
best  methods  of  catching  that  steam  and 
getting  the  velocity  of  the  rotating 
parts  were  out  of  the  question.  The 
action  of  the  parts  was  not  understood. 

"To-day  careful  experiments  are 
made  with  every  detail.  The  shapes  of 
all  parts  are  carefully  studied,  and  at 
Lynn  we  are  carrying  on  regular  re- 
search laboratory  study  for  detail,  and 
we  find  that  certain  things  can  be 
changed  a  little  and  give  better  results. 
All  these  results  are  going  down  on 
sheets  of  data,  so  that  when  we  make  a 
new  machine,  we  examine  that  and, 
after  a  few  years,  we  may  have  the  tur- 
bine down  finer  than  the  steam  engine. 

"Having  thus  pointed  out  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  steam  engine  will  de- 
velop, and  I  mean  the  turbine  driving 
the  screws  of  the  steamship,  or  any 
piece  of  machinery,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, it  becomes  a  question,  what  after  the 
turbine?  Is  that  the  ultimatum,  the 
last  word  in  regard  to  the  development 
of  power?  AVe  occasionally  hear  state- 
ments like  this:  So-and-so  is  developing 
apparatus  to  catch  electricity  from  coal. 
AVhat  a  great  thing  that  would  be,  if  we 
could  use  coal  without  losing  a  great 
percentage  of  its  heating  value.  It 
would  be  immensely  more  efficient  than 
the  present,  and  we  could  get  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  heat  value  of  the  coal, 
and  provided  that  apparatus  is  simple, 
and  that  it  does  not  cost  much  of  any- 
thing to  maintain  it.  AVhat  a  difference 
it  would  make  if  we  had  batteries  mak- 
ing one  volt,  even  if  we  had  to  have  hun- 
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dreds  of  them,  if  we  had  to  cover  this 
whole  building  with  batteries,  if  50  or 
60  or  70%  of  the  heat  value  of  the  coal 
went  into  electricity?  We  can  do  pretty 
well  by  other  machines.  And  this 
brings  me  to  speak  of  the  internal  com- 
bustible engine  so  much  used  in  automo- 
biles, using  gasoline  as  a  fuel.  A  gas 
producer  can  be  placed  beside  an  engine, 
and  the  gas  goes  into  the  engine,  and 
takes  the  place  of  gasoline,  and  we  get 
power.  Kerosene  can  produce  gas.  The 
efficiencies  obtainable,  the  amount  of 
power  for  a  given  amount  of  fuel,  under 
the  best  conditions  in  a  combustible  en- 
gine, are  in  excess  of  those  obtained 
from  a  steam  engine.  A  steam  engine 
is  doing  good  work  when  15%  of  heat  is 
turned  into  available  power  on  the 
shafting.  That  makes  about  85% 
thrown  away  in  loss.  Under  refined 
working  conditions  that  figure  might  be 
brought  up  to  20%,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  we  could  go  much  further  than 
that.  Ordinary  steam  engine  plants 
only  go  as  high  as  10%,  and  many  only 
go  as  high  as  5%  of  the  heat  value  of 
the  fuel  turned  into  work.  Unless  the 
fuel  were  cheaper,  we  would  have  to  go 
to  higher  efficiencies.  We  all  know  that 
fuel  will  rise  in  price.  Coal  cannot  be 
mined  in  50  or  100  years  as  it  is  to-day. 
The  population  will  increase  and  the 
demands  for  power  will  increase  at  such 
a  rate  that  coal  could  not  be  mined  and 
sold  at  the  price  it  is  to-day.  And  the 
result  will  be  that  we  will  have  to  look, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  for  higher  ef- 
ficiencies, and  we  will  probably  turn  to 
internal  combustion.  These  engines  can 
work  up  to  50%  of  the  value 
of  the  fuel,  and  frequently  they 
work  up  to  30%,  so  we  have 
hope  in  the  steam  engine.  Im- 
provements will  be  made  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  results  will  be  better,  and 
40%  will  be  considered  a  normal 
efficiency  for  an  internal  combustible 
engine. 

"How  does  this  compare  with  animal 
power?  Nature  has  done  better  than 
we  could  do.  The  covering  of  the  bird 
is  the  most  perfect  for  a  flying  animal. 
The  covering  of  the  fish  is  the  most  per- 
fect covering  fish  could  have  in  the 
water.     The   covering   of   the  boat  can 


never  equal  the  covering  of  the  fish.  It 
is  slimy,  and  goes  through  the  water 
without  producing  turbulence,  which 
means  loss  of  power.  A  bird  goes 
through  the  air  without  any  turbulence. 
Just  imagine  the  amount  of  work  a 
horse  does  on  a  quart  of  oats !  It  is 
something  over  50%.  But  the  horse  has 
to  have  oats;  he  cannot  eat  coal,  and  he 
cannot  live  on  oil.  Our  engines  can  use 
coal  and  oil,  and  so  long  as  oil  and  coal 
are  cheaper  than  oats,  pound  for  pound, 
we  can  make  power  on  that  basis  better 
than  the  horse.  And,  besides,  the  horse 
is  subject  to  all  sorts  of  troubles,  and  we 
cannot  repair  him  so  well  as  the  engine. 
He  may  die  or  may  be  attacked  with 
some  sort  of  germ  we  have  not  got  hold 
of.  An  engine  may  be  attacked  with  a 
broken  piston  rod  or  shaft,  but  we  can 
put  the  new  part  in. 

"It  is  a  very  risky  sort  of  thing  to 
attempt  to  predict  the  future,  because 
new  discoveries  are  constantly  being 
made  which  change  the  whole  aspect  of 
things.  Some  five  or  ten  years  may 
change  things.  So  it  is  not  wise  to  pre- 
dict, unless  you  make  a  prediction  of  so 
many  things  that  one  of  them  will  come 
true  so  that  you  will  get  credit  for  it. 
That  is  the  way  the  Aveather  prophet 
succeeds. 

"As  an  instance  of  the  changes  which 
are  forced  upon  us  in  recent  years,  it 
was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  we  re- 
garded atoms  of  matter  as  pretty  well 
fixed,  that  iron  or  zinc  didn't  change. 
But  radium  has  taught  us  that  atoms  of 
matter  are  to  be  changed,  and  it  is 
changed  more  rapidly  than  the  others. 
In  other  words,  the  universe  is  running 
down,  and  is  undergoing  a  general 
process  of  degradation. 

"And  when  one  thinks  of  radium  we 
see  that  it  contains  enormous  power 
stored  up  in  its  body,  and  it  will  go  on 
through  thousands  of  years  emitting 
something  which  will  give  out  heat 
greater  than  oxygen  or  hydrogen.  It  is 
a  perfect  storehouse  of  power,  enor- 
mous power.  But  how  to  unlock  it, 
how  to  get  that  power  out!  It 
will  take  10,000  years  for  radium 
to  run  down.  We  can't  remove 
the  escapements  to  let  the  wheels  run 
faster,   and  until  we   do,   those  things 
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must  remain  as  they  are,  question  marks 
for  the  investigator. 

"We  are  working,  as  it  were,  on  the 
fag  end  of  the  universe.  The  universe 
is  enormously  full  of  power,  and  we  are 
on  the  ragged  edge,  where  things  are 
coming  to  rest. 

"It  has  been  calculated  that  if  you 
had  one  gram,  or  fifteen  grains  of  mate- 
rial moving  at  the  rate  of  speed  which 
light  moves  through  the  air,  that  one 
gram  would  contain  in  itself  enough 
energy  to  lift  the  whole  of  the  British 
navy  3000  feet  high,  to  the  top  of  Ben 
Nevis  in  Scotland.  These  particles  rep- 
resent an  enormous  evolution  of  power. 

"Now  I  have  been  up  in  the  clouds  a 
little.  I  am  coming  down  from  the 
heights  to  earth,  as  it  were.  Long  be- 
fore coal  or  oil  are  exhausted  as  fuel, 
we  will  have  to  begin  thinking  what  will 
supplant  them.  Sir  William  Crooks, 
for  many  years  president  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Association,  says  some  day  when 
coal  and  oil  become  scarce,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  grow  the  fuel,  and  import 
it  in  the  form,  of  logs  of  wood.  Great 
territories  are  there  which  can  be  culti- 
vated as  hard  wood,  and  sufficient  cut 
off  as  fuel  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
That  was  his  idea.  But  there  is  another 
solution  for  fuel,  at  least  for  high  grade 
fuel,  which  can  be  applied  to  many 
parts,  and  that  is  what  I  call  the  alcohol 
situation.  If  we  grow  things  that  can 
be  fermented,  we  can  produce  alcohol. 
In  Cuba  alcohol  is  grown  and  sold  at 
12  cents  per  gallon.  It  could  be  made, 
I  am  told,  in  this  country,  from  the 
waste  of  beetroot  for  12  cents,  and  sold 
for  15  cents  a  gallon.  Every  farmer 
could  make  it  from  corn,  and  it  could  be 
piped  and  treated  as  oil  is  treated.  It  is 
more  limpid  than  oil,  and  there  would 
be  less  waste  in  our  pipes.  It  is  so  lim- 
pid and  free  from  matter  that  it  could 
be  made  a  source  of  power. 

"But  what  do  we  pay  $2.07  a  gallon 
for  a  tax  alone  for  12  cents'  worth  of 
stuff?  I  tried  to  get  a  little  of  the 
Cuban  alcohol  at  Lynn  to  run  an  engine 
with  some  time  ago.  I  found  that  to 
get  five  gallons  into  the  country  it  re- 
quired that  $4  a  gallon  should  be  paid 
import  duty,  and  $9  for  something  I 
don't  remember,  and  that  the  importer 


had  to  get  a  $100  license  to  import  it, 
five  gallons  of  alcohol  for  $139 ;  worth 
50  cents !  By  some  means  or  other  I 
managed  to  get  the  alcohol,  and  tested 
it,  and  it  was  very  high  grade  90%.  We 
tried  it  in  an  alcohol  engine.  It  is  of 
excellent  value,  and  works  at  higher 
efficiencies  than  gasoline.  Thirty-eight 
per  cent,  has  been  realized  on  alcohol 
engines,  which  puts  it  on  a  better  basis 
than  gasoline,  and  it  has  not  the  objec- 
tionable odor  that  gasoline  has,  either 
before  or  after  the  explosion.  It  mixes 
with  water  in  all  proportions.  It  does 
not  float  on  the  water,  and  is  safer  than 
gasoline.     It  mixes  with  drinks. 

"Now  nothing  could  be  more  absurd 
than  this  tax,  because  some  people  will 
drink  too  much  alcohol,  some  few  who 
are  called  drunkards,  and  given  a  sort 
of  opprobrium  to  it,  every  one  of  us  are 
held  back  from  using  it  and  getting  its 
benefits.  We  have  to  pay  more  for  hats 
and  varnish,  because  grain  alcohol  must 
be  used.  Suppose  you  take  the  tax  off 
alcohol  for  industrial  purposes,  how 
about  the  revenue  the  government  de- 
pends upon  from  alcohol?  The  govern- 
ment needs  the  money — that  is  the  reason 
assigned  for  the  tax,  but  if  it  does,  why 
does  it  allow  the  state  of  Maine  to  pro- 
hibit it  whereby  the  state  escapes  the 
support  of  the  national  government? 
Oh,  the  whole  thing  is  absurd  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

"Other  countries  are  doing  better.  In 
Germany  denaturalized  alcohol  is  free 
from  tax,  and  is,  consequently,  very 
cheap,  and  that  means  for  anything 
which  prevents  it  from  being  used  for 
beverages.  In  Germany  the  situation  is 
that  Germany  manufactures  more  of  the 
fine  chemicals  and  sends  them  all  over 
the  world.  It  sends  them  to  us.  We 
are  cut  out  from  that  field  and  unless 
we  can  have  free  alcohol  we  cannot 
compete. 

"Germany  consumes  in  the  arts  ten 
times  as  much  grain  alcohol  as  we  do, 
and  the  population  of  the  country  is 
considerably  less,  as  you  know,  and  the 
people  probably  not  making  as  great 
demands  either.  We  ought  to  be  active 
in  these  very  industries.  We  are  not  at 
present. 

"I  have  no  interest   in   any  of  those 
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things.  It  is  purely  a  case  of  seeing  an 
absurdity  and  wishing  to  do  away  with 
it.  The  chief  influence  against  the  re- 
moval of  the  tax  for  industrial  purposes 
on  the  denaturalized  alcohol  is  the  wood 
alcohol.  Wood  alcohol  could  not  be 
made  at  anything  near  the  cost  of  grain 
alcohol,  six  or  seven  times  the  cost,  and 
we  say  what  an  extravagant  thing  it 
is  to  produce  it  in  any  quantity.  Three 
hundred  gallons  of  wood  alcohol,  six 
barrels,  are  produced  from  one  acre  of 
hard  wood,  which  take  years  to  grow.  It 
means  the  destruction  of  valuable  for- 
forests.  Eight  million  to  ten  mil- 
lion gallons,  manufactured  annually, 
means  how  much  wood  forest  de- 
stroyed, with  300  gallons  to  the 
acre?  You  can  figure  it  out  for 
yourselves.  Worse  than  that,  highly  re- 
fined wood  alcohol  has  not  the  disagree- 
able odor,  and  it  has  been  conclusively 
shown  that  wood  alcohol  has  been  used 
when  grain  alcohol  could  not  be  secured 
for  inside  and  outside  application.  Be- 
sides that,  it  is  poisonous  and  injurious. 
The  very  fact  that  it  can  be  refined  and 
sold  at  $1.50  per  gallon  while  the  ordi- 
nary alcohol  costs  $2.38  a  gallon,  means 


that  unscrupulous  people  use  the  wood 
alcohol  for  the  other  when  they  think 
they  will  not  be  detected.  Without  that 
heavy  tax  there  would  be  no  use  for 
wood  alcohol.  But  you  say  that  is  pure 
alcohol.  It  means  that  the  tax  on  pure 
alcohol  is  much  too  high.  Pure  grain 
alcohol  ought  to  cost  always  less  than 
wood  alcohol.  Put  the  tax  on  that  basis, 
and  wood  alcohol  would  ncA^^er  be  used  in 
the  way  that  I  have  indicated. 

"It  is  a  practical  question  for  auto- 
ists,  who  should  try  to  bring  about  a 
civilized  condition  of  affairs,  and  thus 
lessen  the  barbarous  condition  which 
now  exists. 

"I  hope  I  have  indicated  some  of  the 
conditions,  and  made  converts  of  you  to 
free  alcohol," 

H.  F.  Harris,  at  the  close,  spoke  of 
the  interest  they  all  had  in  the  lecture, 
and  remarked  that  the  committee  was  to 
be  congratulated  on  securing  such  an 
able  speaker,  one  who  had  such  a  thor- 
ough grasp  of  his  subject. 

On  the  call  of  President  Goddard  a 
rising  vote  of  thanks  was  extended 
Professor  Thomson. 


Worcester  is  a  clean  city.  There  has  never  blotted  the  records  of  our  mu- 
nicipal administration  the  gross  dishonesty  and  fraud  which  made  the  admin- 
istrations of  American  cities  a  by-word  and  a  scorn  in  the  mouths  of  our 
people.  Worcester,  perhaps,  has  not  always  been  the  wisest  managed,  but  I 
believe  the  great  works  and  the  great  expenditures  of  money  which  the  city 
has  made,  have  been  honestly  made,  and  that  Worcester  has  been  honestly 
igoverneid,  and  that  is  a  great  thing,  and  that  is  one  of  the  attractions  to 
you,  as  merchants  and  manufacurers,  who  come  here,  and  it  can  be  said, 
without  successful  contradiction,  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  any  manufacturer 
who  seeks  Worcester  as  a  field  of  operation,  that  he  has  not  to  be  sent  to  the 
official  bribetaker  before  he  gets  the  rights  of  a  citizen  in  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester. (Applause.) 

And  it  is  upon  this  foundation  and  in  this  field  of  activity  that  the  mer- 
chants of  Worcester  to-day  start.  Worcester  is  armed  with  the  might  of  her 
great  and  varied  industries,  decorated  with  all  the  adornments  and  beauti- 
fications  of  her  parks,  crowned  with  institutions  of  learning  and  sufficient 
to  challenge  the  love  and  stir  the  intense  patriotism  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child  within  her  limits. — Mr.  A.  P.  Eugg,  at  banquet  of  Worcester  Mer- 
chants'  Association. 
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TENDENCIES    IN    PUBLIC    SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


ON  the  afternoon  of  January  18th, 
U.  W.  Cutler  spoke  before  the  Public 
School  Education  Association  upon  his 
recent  investigations  of  the  school  sys- 
tem in  some  leading  cities.  The  address 
was  accompanied  by  a  series  of  charts, 
too  extensive  for  reproduction  here,  and 
was  followed  by  an  interesting  discus- 
sion in  which  Prof.  G.  I.  Alden,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rob- 
inson, and  others  participated.  The  ad- 
dress, so  far  as  it  can  be  reduced  to 
printed  form  without  the  charts,  was 
substantially  as  follows: 

Recent  studies  made  for  the  Public 
Education  Association  of  Worcester  help 
us  to  understand  the  school  problems  of 
our  city,  and  illustrate  points  already 
made  by  Dr.  Hall,  Dr.  Eliot,  and  other 
educators  concerning  school  manage- 
ment in  general.  Through  correspon- 
dence, through  study  of  the  latest  printed 
reports,  etc.,  data  have  been  collected 
relating  to  nearly  forty  leading  cities  of 
the  United  States.  This  mass  of  facts 
has  been  used  in  preparing  a  series  of 
large  charts,  which  will  remain  at  the 
Association's  headquarters.  No.  11  Pos- 
ter Street. 

One  of  these  charts  shows,  by  means 
of  plotted  curves,  the  tendencies  of 
Worcester's  school  population  during 
the  last  twenty-one  years,  particularly 
with  reference  to  our  complex  foreign 
element.  During  the  period  considered 
the  total  enrollment  in  the  schools  has 
nearly  doubled.  The  number  of  those 
of  foreign  parentage  has  invariably  been 
in  excess  of  those  of  United  States  stock, 
though  these  two  curves  continue  nearly 
parallel  from  1883  onward.  All  the 
curves  fluctuate  slightly  about  1903,  ow- 
ing perhaps  in  part  to  the  opening  of 
parochial  and  private  schools  at  that 
time.  Of  the  various  foreign  elements 
represented,  the  curve  shows  the  Irish  to 
have  been  decidedly  the  leader,  though  at 
the  end  of  the  period  the  total  number 
of  scholars  of  Irish  parentage  was 
a  little  smaller  than  at  its  beginning. 


The  curve  next  in  prominence  is  that 
of  the  Canadian  stock,  which,  however,  in 
1889  is  passed  by  that  of  the  Swedish. 
The  Russian  curve  hardly  appears  at 
all  at  first,  but  in  1904  it  stands  near 
the  1200  point. 

Another  chart  shows  by  proportional 
areas  the  relative  distribution  of  the 
school  funds  of  Worcester  and  of 
Springfield,  for  the  year  covered  by  the 
last  printed  reports,  and  also  the  distri- 
bution of  school  population  for  the 
same  year  among  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  educational  system — high 
schools,  grammar  and  primary  grades, 
kindergartens,  and  evening  schools. 

The  remaining  three  charts,  by  far 
the  most  important  of  the  series  for  us 
in  Worcester  to-day,  present  a  compara- 
tive study  of  public  school  administra- 
tion. All  the  cities  of  the  country 
showing  a  population  of  100,000  or  more 
in  the  last  general  census  were  taken, 
and  to  this  list  were  added  the  three 
smaller  nearby  representative  cities — 
Springfield,  Hartford  and  Albany. 
Most  of  these  communities  responded 
cordially  to  the  request  for  information, 
and  from  the  mass  of  facts  brought  to- 
gether the  compilations  and  computa- 
tions presented  in  the  tables  show  fairly 
well  certain  marked  tendencies  in  public 
school  affairs.     Those  of  us  who 

"Trust  that  somehow  good  will  be 
the  final  goal  of  ill," 

believe    these    tendencies    are     toward 

betterment     in      our     school     system, 

and  if  our  own  fair  city  appears  from 

the  figures   in   some   particulars   to   be 

falling  into   the  wake    of   progress,  our 

civic  duty  becomes  evident. 

One    of    these    tendencies  is  toward 

small  school  boards.     Only  eight  of  the 

thirty-eight   cities    represented   in   this 

connection  have  boards  of   over   twenty 

members;  only  sixteen  have  more  than 

ten ;  fourteen  have  seven  or  fewer.    New 

York  has  a  large  board,  but  each  of  its 

five  boroughs   is  a  great   city  in   itself. 

Others  of  those  still  having  the  old-time 
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large  boards  are  struggling  for  a  change, 
while  Worcester,  because  of  the  new 
wards,  has  a  board  larger  by  25%  than 
ever  before,  now  the  fourth  largest  in 
the  country.  The  arguments  for  the 
small  school-governing  body  have  often 
been  presented.  Of  course,  these  charts 
attempt  only  to  present  facts,  as  a  possi- 
ble means  for  arriving  at  principles  of 
action. 

From  another  column  comes  out 
strongly  the  tendency  toward  electoral 
rather  than  appointive  boards.  In  many 
progressive  cities  the  board  is  at  present 
appointed  by  mayor  or  governor  or 
board  of  judges,  but  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases  popular  vote  determines  who 
shall  control  this  important  department 
of  civic  affairs. 

From  a  third  column  is  conclusively 
shown  the  popular  demand  that  school 
interests  shall  be  taken  out  of  politics. 
More  and  more  cities  are  insisting  that 
the  best  men  shall  be  selected  from 
the  whole  community,  and  that  petty 
ward  politics  shall  play  no  part.  In 
some  instances  this  popular  choice  is  ex- 
pressed through  a  special  school  elec- 
tion, held  quite  apart  from  the  election 
of  other  officials,  where,  perhaps,  politi- 
cal intrigue  for  selfish  ends  must  figure 
for  a  while  longer. 

Another  trend  is  toward  making  the 
school  board  a  strictly  legislative  body, 
the  executive  responsibilities  being  dele- 
gated to  specialists,  who  give  their 
whole  attention  to  particular  depart- 
ments of  administrative  work,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  dignity  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  school  board  is  increased. 
This  appears  from  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  placing  the  care  of  the  school 
property  where  it  belongs — in  the 
board,  rather  than  in  the  city  council; 
from  the  larger  authority  given  to  the 
superintendent  of  instruction;  from  the 
growing  practice  of  employing  a  special 
superintendent  of  buildings,  etc. 

One  of  the  charts  relates  exclusively 
to  public  school  finance,  and  brings  out 
the  growing  tendency  to  fix  by  law  the 
amount  of  school  revenue,  and  thus  to 
place  the  educational  system  on  a 
definite  footing,  independent  of  appro- 
priations by  the  city  government.     This 


amount  is  usually  given  as  so  many 
mills  on  a  dollar  of  valuation.  Since 
we  are  accustomed  to  state  our  tax  rate 
difi:erently,  the  chart  presents  the  legal 
limit  of  school  tax,  so  far  as  yet  adopted 
by  the  cities,  in  terms  of  dollars  per 
thousand.  Worcester  schools  still  de- 
pend upon  the  will  of  the  city  govern- 
ment for  their  annual  appropriation. 
This  appropriation  was,  however,  for 
the  past  year  not  very  unreasonable,  as 
is  shown  by  the  column  giving  the  aver- 
age cost  per  scholar  in  thirty-five  cities. 
At  $27.28  Worcester  stands  a  little  be- 
low the  average  of  the  whole  list. 

The  figures  in  general  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  support  generously,  even  if 
thriftily,  the  public  schools  of  the  coun- 
try as  the  most  important  of  all 
civic  interests.  In  Worcester  about 
28  2-5  %  of  our  total  tax  levy  goes  to 
public  school  maintenance;  15%  to  the 
care  of  the  streets ;  10  3-10  %  to  the 
fire  department ;  7  3-5  %  to  the  police 
system,  and  4  1-5%  to  the  care  of  the 
poor.  $5.12  on  every  thousand  dollars 
of  valuation  is  devoted  to  fitting  our 
23,000  young  people  for  citizenship  in 
the  next  generation.  The  expenditure 
is  none  too  great;  perhaps  it  will  prove 
not  great  enough,  for  the  public  interest 
involved  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

From  the  charts  we  may  easily  see 
that  in  many  respects  Worcester  stands 
fairly  well  in  the  sisterhood  of  cities. 
In  others  she  is  falling  back  far  toward 
the  rear.  We  are  so  proud  of 
what  our  schools  have  accomplished 
in  the  past,  and  of  the  noble 
body  of  officers  and  workers  in 
them  to-day  that  we  wish  for  them  in 
years  to  come  every  possible  advantage 
in  way  of  organization  and  equipment 
that  experience  and  reasonable  expen- 
diture can  furnish. 

All  considerations  should  lead  us  to 
study  well  the  school  problem  in  all  its 
aspects,  and  as  open-minded,  progressive 
citizens  to  admit  light  upon  it  from  all 
directions.  The  Public  Education  Asso- 
ciation is  working  for  wider  intelligence 
upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  our 
schools,  and  solicits  the  co-operation  of 
all  who  wish  well  for  the  Worcester  of 
the  future. 
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BANK  BUILDING,  ii  FOSTER  STREET. 


Open  8.00  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


President's  Hours:     i  to  2  p.m.  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednes- 
days AND  Fridays. 


President,  HARRY  W.  GODDARD.  Vice-President,  PAUL  B.  MORGAN. 

Treasurer,  H.  WARD  BATES.  Secretary,  HERBERT  M.  SAWYER. 


Directors. 


Irving  Swan  Brown, 
RuFus  B.  Dodge, 
Paul  B.  Morgan, 
Alfred  Thomas, 
James  C.  Stewart, 


H.  W.  Goddard, 
Charles  L.  Allen, 
Edgar  Reed, 
John  A.  Sherman, 
Pliny  W.  Wood, 


Wm.  a.  Lytle,  George  F.  Booth, 

Wm.  H.  Coughlin,        Irving E.  Comins, 
Geo.  B.  Buckingham,   J.  Russel  Marble, 
Geo.  T.  Dewey,  Thos.  T.  Booth, 

Reginald  Washburn,  George  F.  Brooks. 


Clerk  of  the  Corporation,  Chas.  Perkins  Adams.         Auditor,  Charles  A.  Chase. 

Chairmen  of  Committees. 

Advisory — Rufus  B.  Fowler.  Membership— Edward  B.  Dolliver.  Ways  and  Means — William 
H.  Coughlin.  Manufactures— Alfred  Thomas.  Meetings  and  Receptions — George  F.  Booth. 
Mercantile  Affairs — Irving  Swan  Brown.  Transportation  and  Railroads— Paul  B.  Morgan. 
Statistics  and  Information — Irving  E.  Comins.  Arbitration — George  F.  Brooks.  Legislation — 
Rufus  B.  Dodge.  New  Enterprises — James  C.  Stewart.  Municipal  Affairs— William  A.  Lytle. 
Taxation  and  Insurance— Reginald  Washburn.  Foreign  Trade— Charles  L.  Allen.  Publication 
— Rufus  B.  Fowler.     Education — J.  Russel  Marble. 


The  Worcester  Board  of  Trade  wants  to  keep 
on  file  at  the  Secretary's  oflBce  a  complete  list 
of  places  where  floor  space  can  be  secured  for 
manufacturing  and  business  purposes.  There 
are  calls  made  every  day  for  such  information. 
The  Secretary  would  appreciate  it  if  every 
owner  of  a  building  in  Worcester  used  for  man- 
ufacturing or  mercantile  business  would  fur- 
nish particulars  of  what  ho  has  for  renting  pur- 
poses, and  if  land-owners  would  also  file  a  list 
of  available  building  sites.  State  owner,  loca- 
tion, whether  store  or  factory,  amount  of  floor 
space,  amount  of  power  available  and  approxi- 
mate rental.  If  it  is  land  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  state  owner,  location,  nimiber  of 
square  feet,  general  dimensions,  any  building 
thereon;  if  so,  give  floor  space,  nimiber  stories, 
brick  or  wood,  power  plant  with  horse  power, 
and  purposes  last  used.  Also  give  name  of 
railroad  near  it  and  side-track  facilities.  Give 
price  that  ran  be  used  as  basis  of  negotiation. 

This  information  is  for  the  use  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  is  not  to  be  used  for  any  purpose 
except  to  locate  new  or  present  business  inter- 
ests. No  compensation  is  to  be  asked  for  any 
lease  or  rental  that  may  be  brought  about  by 
the  Board  of  Trade. 


Herbert  P.  Linnell,  Tech.  '94,  has  been  pro- 
moted by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  to 
the  position  of  resident  engineer  at  Colon, 
where  he  is  to  assume  charge  of  water  works, 
sewers  and  roads  for  Colon  and  Cristobal.     In 


this  position  Mr.  Linnell  will  have  charge  of 
the  construction  of  a  reservoir  of  .500,000,000 
gallons  capacity,  and  also  of  the  installation  of 
two  large  pumps  and  two  standpipes,  these 
together  constituting  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  work  now  before  the  Canal  Commis- 
sion. 

Alston  B.  Moulton,  Tech.  '92,  has  resigned 
the  position  which  for  some  time  he  has  held 
as  assistant  examiner  in  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  at  Washington,  to  take  up  work 
in  patent  law  with  Mr.  Horace  Pettit  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

John  W.  Kendrick  of  the  Tech.  class  of  '75 
was  recently  elected  second  vice-president  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fee  Railroad 
Company.  He  will  still  retain  charge  of  opera- 
tions for  the  company,  continuing  the  same 
work  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  while 
holding  the  position  of  third  vice-president  for 
the  same  company. 

Mr.  Walter  Hutchins  and  Mr.  P.  V.  Vernon, 
i-epresenting  the  firm  of  Alfred  Herbert,  Lim- 
ited, of  Coventry,  England,  were  recent  visitors 
at  the  Washburn  Shops.  Mr.  Vernon  is  director 
of  the  technical  school  of  Coventry,  and  was 
especially  interested  in  the  engineering  shop 
courses  of  the  Institute,  spending  almost  an 
entire  day  in  investigating  them. 


The  property  known  as  the  steel  works  plant, 
sold  for  a  site  for  a  cold  storage  warehouse,  is 
on  Bloomingdale  Road,  and  was  purchased 
from  the  four  savings  banks  of  Worcester,  who 
secured  the  title  to  it  through  the  foreclosure  of 
a  mortgage  on  it  about  a  year  ago. 

The  land  is  taken  over  by  the  pvu-chasing 
company  as  the  second  step  it  has  made  in 
giving  to  Worcester  a  modernly  equipped  and 
up-to-date   cold   storage   house   and   warehouse, 
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the  first  step  being  the  organization  and  incor- 
poration of  the  company. 

By  the  transfer  of  the  land,  the  purchasing 
company  becomes  the  owner  of  a  tract  with  a 
frontage  of  500  feet  on  Bloomingdale  Eoad, 
beginning  at  a  point  147.69  feet  east  of  the 
point  where  Bloomingdale  Eoad  intersects  Graf- 
ton Street. 

The  land  extends  south  from  Bloomingdale 
Eoad  to  the  land  owned  by  the  Boston  & 
Albany  Division  and  provides  ample  territory 
for  building  and  operating  a  cold  storage  plant, 
which  it  is  intended  shall  be  sufficiently  large 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  Worcester  for  sev- 
eral decades. 

The  plans  call  for  a  main  building,  85  feet 
frontage  on  Bloomingdale  Eoad  with  a  depth 
of  86  feet,  to  be  six  stories  high  and  abso- 
lutely fireproof.  It  will  be  equipped  with 
every  modern  convenience  found  in  the  most 
complete  cold  storage  house,  and  it  is  expected 
it  will  be  ready  to  put  in  commission  about 
April  1. 

The  first  floor  of  the  main  building  will  be 
devoted  to  the  company's  offices,  which  will  be 
ideally  arranged. 

There  will  be  two  storerooms  finished  on  the 
first  floor  for  rent.  The  other  stories  of  the 
plant  will  be  equipped  for  the  company's  use. 
The  building  will  provide  close  to  400,000  cubic 
feet  of  space  for  storage  pvirposes. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Membership  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  these  were 
elected  to  membership :  E.  G.  Connette,  gen- 
eral manager  Worcester  Consolidated  Street 
Railway  Co. ;  Winthrop  Hammond,  clothier, 
526  Main  Street;  H.  H.  Hayes,  president  Corset 
H  Co.,  154  Front  Street;  J.  A.  Whiting,  man- 
ager Worcester  office  of  Remington  Typewriter 
Co. ,  51  Pleasant  Street ;  District  Attorney  George 
S.  Taft;  H.  D.  Stebbins,  manager  Worcester 
branch  of  New  England  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co. ;  Simon  H.  Friedman,  attorney. 
State  Mutual  Building;  Oliver  M.  Dean,  broom 
manufacturer,  170  Austin  Street;  Dr.  William 
O.  Bloom,  dentist,  408  Main  Street;  Victor 
Bergwall,  druggist,  254  Main  Street;  William 
Backstrom,  manager  Swedish  Importing  Co., 
18  Central  Street. 

Governor  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  in  making  up 
the  committee  of  his  Executive  Council,  gave 
Worcester  places  of  prominence.  Hon.  William 
A.  Lytle  is  named  on  Committees  of  Pardons, 
Finance,  Harbors  and  Public  Lands,  Charitable 
Institutions,  Railroads,  and  State  House. 

The  Chandler  Street  plant  owned  by  the 
American  Card  Clothing  Company,  corner  Belle- 
vue  Street,  known  as  the  Charles  F.  Kent  place, 
has  been  sold  to  the  Baldwin  Chain  &  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  which  now  oocupies  the  plant 
on  Hermon  Street.  The  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  automobile  parts  made  by  the 
Baldwin  Chain  &  Manufacturing  Co.  has 
forced  them  into  larger  quarters. 

The  Webb  Pink  Granite  Co.  of  Worcester, 
having  its  quarries  in  Milford,  has  received  the 
contract  for  furnishing  all  of  the  cut  stone  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  the  new  building 


of  the  Commercial  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
which  is  to  be  erected  this  year  at  the  corner  of 
Clark  and  Adams  streets,  in  that  city.  The 
building  is  180  by  190  feet,  and  is  to  tower  20 
stories  into  the  air.  The  contract  with  the 
Commercial  Bank  people  by  George  D.  Webb, 
president  of  the  Webb  Pink  Granite  Co.,  pro- 
vides for  the  delivery  of  the  entire  order  in  Chi- 
cago before  September  1  of  this  year. 

Walter  H.  Blodget,  Jr.,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Boston  Fruit  and  Produce  Ex- 
change for  a  term  of  three  years,  at  the  annual 
session  of  the  Exchange  in  Faneuil  Hall  market 
building,  Boston. 

There  are  nine  directors  on  the  Exchange 
board,  and  three  are  elected  each  year  for  three- 
year  terms.  Mr.  Blodget  was  second  highest 
in  number  of  votes  in  a  field  of  four.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Exchange  only  a  year. 

The  Boston  Exchange  is  one  of  tlie  largest  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  There  are  over  700 
members,  and  a  seat  in  the  Exchange  costs  $300 
now. 

David  McTaggart,  treasurer  of  the  Worcester 
Warp  Compressing  Machine  Company,  inventor 
of  the  W^orcester  warp  compressor  and  cross-wind 
compressing  spooler,  died  suddenly  January  13. 
Mr.  McTaggart  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
June  2,  1843,  and  was  the  son  of  James  and 
Ann  (Stuart)  McTaggart,  and  came  to  this 
country  with  his  parents  at  an  early  age.  Mr. 
McTaggart' 8  business  career  began  in  the  ma- 
chineshop  of  the  late  George  Crompton ;  but 
he  had  a  desire  to  enter  the  textile  field,  and 
went  to  New  London,  Conn.,  where  he  entered 
a  mill  to  learn  the  woolen  business.  After  assum- 
ing the  superintendency  of  several  mills,  in  1880 
he  associated  himself  with  his  brother,  James 
McTaggart,  Jr.,  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods  at  West  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Mr.  McTaggart  had  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  machinery  as  well  as  textiles,  and  he  real- 
ized that  with  all  the  improvements  being  made 
in  the  machinery  for  woolen  and  worsted  mills, 
the  dressing-room  remained  practically  un- 
changed. So  to  solve  a  problem  in  his  own 
plant  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  machine  which 
later  resolved  itself  into  his  well-known  warp 
compressor  for  woolen  and  worsted  mills,  and 
was  later  applied  to  cotton  and  carpet  mills  as 
well.  In  1895  he  began  building  this  machine, 
which  later  led  to  the  development  of  an  ex- 
tensive line  of  warping  and  dressing  machinery. 
Mr.  McTaggart' s  knowledge  of  the  necessities 
of  mills,  and  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theo- 
retical working  of  the  same,  enabled  him  to 
adapt  his  machines  to  their  needs,  as  few  ma- 
chinery builders  have  been  able  to  do. 

Mr.  McTaggart  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
four  daughters  and  one  son,  David  D.  McTag- 
gart, who  will  continue  the  business. 

The  following  testing  apparatus  has  just  been 
bought  for  the  electric  railway  engineering  de- 
partment: two  Thomson  railway  wattmeters, 
for  300  amperes  at  600  volts,  fitted  with  special 
jewelled  bearings,  for  use  on  moving  cars;  one 
W^eston  magneto-electrical  tactometer,  for 
speed  measurements;  and  one  Armstrong 
recording  ammeter  for  300  amperes  and  600 
volts,  complete  with  storage  batteries  and  motors 
for  driving  this  recording  mechanism. 
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Uhe  Leading  Makes  of 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heaters 

Radiators  of  all  kinds  and  sizes 

Send  Ufl  your  address  and  receive  estimate  (free)  from  responsible  fitter  for  heat- 
ing^  your  home,  store  or  factory. 
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Heating  Outfits.    Pumps  and  Puntping  Appliances 

of  every  description. 
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MAGAZINE   AND   MUNICIPAL   COMMENT. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club,  Mr.  George  B.  Hurlburt, 
Hq^  chairman    of     the    Worces- 

Property  is  ter  Board  of  Assessors, 
Assessed  read  a  paper  on  "Assess- 
ments and  Taxation,"  with  some  refer- 
ence to  local  conditions.  Mr.  John  B. 
Bowker,  former  city  auditor,  spoke  on 
municipal  finance,  making  comparisons 
of  Worcester  and  other  Massachusetts 
cities,  demonstrating  that  this  city  has 
a  financial  record  of  which  it  need  not 
be  ashamed. 

Comparatively  few  persons  are  intel- 
ligently familiar  with  the  system  of 
taxation,  and,  as  Mr.  Hurlburt  says, 
''few  questions  agitate  the  people  in  a 
general  way  more  than  the  question  of 
taxation."  The  taxation  laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetts are  such  that  the  people  may 
feel  reasonably  safeguarded,  for  there 
is  no  state  in  the  Union  where  the  sub- 
ject has  been  given  more  careful  consid- 
eration than  in  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  Hurlburt  gave  in  detail  the 
method  of  arriving  at  the  maximum 
sum  that  can  be  raised  by  the  City 
Council  for  municipal  expenses  and  the 
work  of  the  Assessors  to  provide  for 
that  sum.  In  reference  to  values  of 
business  property,  the  chairman  of  the 
Worcester  Board  cited  recent  land  sales 
on  Main  and  George  Streets,  and  Main 


and  Foster  Streets,  one  lot  selling  for 
$20,000,  where  it  had  been  assessed  for 
$20,500,  and  the  other  lot  selling  for 
$130,000,  where  it  had  been  assessed 
for  $122,500.  There  was  an  over-valua- 
tion of  the  sale  price  of  $500  in  one 
case,  and  an  under-valuation  of  the  sale 
price  of  $7,500  in  the  second  case.  It 
was  also  shown  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Boston,  where  the  highest  assessed 
land  valuation  is  $222  a  square  foot, 
Harrington  Corner  comprises  the  most 
valuable  piece  of  land  in  the  Common- 
wealth, being  assessed  for  $35  a  square 
foot. 

The  matter  of  investments  was  elabo- 
rated upon,  the  fact  being  brought  out 
that  Worcester  taxpayers  hold  275,000 
shares  of  non-taxable  stocks.  The 
changes  in  business  methods,  from  local 
to  Massachusetts  corporations,  was  gone 
into  at  length,  the  papers  showing  that 
losses  on  personal  property  are  expe- 
rienced where  these  business  concerns 
become  State  corporations,  the  stock 
in  said  corporations  not  being  taxed 
here,  although  some  of  it  comes  back  in 
the  form  of  corporation  tax,  providing 
the  holder  of  the  stock  is  a  resident  of 
Worcester.  When  the  Crompton  & 
Knowles  Loom  Company  became  a 
Massachusetts  corporation,  they  were 
assessed  $1,000,000  for  stock  in  trade, 
which  was   not    then    taxable   here.     A 
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short  time  ago  the  Boston  Store  became 
a  Massachusetts  corporation,  which  takes 
away  a  tax  on  stock  in  trade  of  over 
$300,000.  While  the  corporation  tax 
comes  back  to  Worcester  from  the 
State,  it  is  not  used  to  reduce  the  tax 
rate.  Mr.  Hurlburt  takes  a  cheerful 
view  of  the  situation,  and  his  prediction 
is  that  if  the  city  will  keep  its  loans 
within  the  $300,000  limit  within  the 
next  few  years,  Worcester  will  have  the 
lowest  tax  rate  of  any  city  in  the  State, 
and  be  able  to  attract  outside  manufac- 
turers and  business  men. 


state  Commerce  Commission  power  to 
carry  its  decisions  into  effect  promptly, 
subject  to  prompt  judicial  review  in  the 
United  States  courts,  and  that  a  copy  of 
these  be  sent  the  senators  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 


The  directors  of  Worcester  Board  of 
Trade  comprise  thirteen  manufacturers. 
Power  for  ^^  ^^  whom  represent  in- 

Commerce  dustries   the     most  import- 

Commission       ajji;  jj^  f^Q  country  in  their 

respective  line.  One  director  is  a  mer- 
cantile shipper  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  New  England.  The  majority 
of  the  remaining  members  of  the  Board 
are  either  engaged  in  mercantile  trade 
or  prominent  in  a  profession.  These 
men  know  what  is  wanted  for  a  railroad 
rate  bill,  and  have  given  the  proposed 
national  legislation  in  this  respect  care- 
ful discussion  and  consideration.  A 
year  ago  the  board  adopted  a  resolution 
asking  for  such  legislation  as  was  rec- 
ommended by  President  Roosevelt  in 
his  message  to  Congress,  it  being  be- 
lieved at  that  time  that  his  views  of  the 
question  were  sound  and  equitable. 
Since  then  the  rate  bill  has  been  dis- 
cussed the  country  over,  and  some  of 
the  more  able  writers  have  contributed 
magazine  articles  that  have  had  strong 
bearing  on  this  particular  legislation. 
The  Worcester  Board  of  Trade  wants 
such  legislation  for  Worcester  manufac- 
turers and  shippers  as  shall  give  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  powers 
that  will  give  the  shipper  immediate 
relief.  A  resolution  that  has  been  for- 
warded to  Senators  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
and  W.  Murray  Crane  and  Congress- 
man Rockwood  Hoar  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  directors  of  Wor- 
cester Board  of  Trade  urge  on  the  sena- 
tors from  Massachusetts  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation   as  shall  give   the  Inter- 


Mr.  A.  P.  Cristy,  editor  of  the  Wor- 
cester Telegram,  was  a  speaker  at  the 
Boston's  banquet  given  by  Worces- 

Financial  ter  Merchants'  Association 

Debt  a     few     weeks     ago.     He 

made  some  pretty  pointed  statements 
about  the  funded  debt  of  Boston  which 
was  surprising  to  every  man  present, 
but  the  speaker  had  his  figures  to  prove 
the  statements.  Not  only  is  Boston  the 
worst  off  city  in  the  United  States  so  far 
as  debt  is  concerned,  but  is  so  deeply  in 
debt  that  the  city  has  to  go  to  the  Legis- 
lature every  time  a  loan  of  any  sizable 
amount  is  needed.  Mr.  Cristy  appar- 
ently worried  the  Boston  City  Hall  offi- 
cials, for  Mayor  Fitzgerald  has  a  plan 
to  relieve  financial  conditions  down 
there.  He  has  given  the  statement  of 
the  Worcester  speaker  some  attention 
and  summoned  the  members  of  the  press 
and  representatives  of  leading  business 
organizations  to  meet  him  and  talk  over 
the  financial  condition  of  the  city. 

Mayor  Fitzgerald  told  this  represen- 
tation that  met  him  that  he  intended 
putting  a  tax  of  thirty  cents  on  each  tax 
bill  this  year  to  go  toward  paying  the 
interest  on  the  sinking  fund  loan.  He 
says  he  will  do  this  if  it  defeats  him  for 
re-election.  He  prefaced  his  remarks  by 
saying  that  three  years  ago  a  sinking 
fund  loan  of  $650,000  was  made  by  the 
City  Council,  and  that  since  that  time 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  borrow 
the  money  with  which  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  that  loan.  Another  thing  Mayor 
Fitzgerald  said  was  that  Boston  had  the 
largest  debt  of  any  city  in  the  country, 
but  it  needed  and  must  have  more  build- 
ings. Building  permits  have  dropped 
from  2,100  to  500,  and  that  practically 
means  stagnation.  He  wants  the  City 
Council  to  give  him  $50,000  to  use  in 
advertising  the  city  and  its  historic  as- 
sociations, and  he  feels  sure  such  method 
will  attract  people  from  the  outside  to 
the  city.     Col.  W.  A.   Gaston  added  a 
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few  coals  to  the  fire  by  saying  that  Bos- 
ton had  gone  park  mad  and  included  the 
State  with  the  city  in  this  statement. 
Both,  he  said,  were  too  extravagant  in 
this  direction.  He  said  Boston  was  pay- 
ing altogether  too  much  of  the  State's 
expenses.  The  general  tenor  of  the 
remarks  of  business  men  was  that  Bos- 
ton is  in  a  poor  way  financially  and 
wants  to  do  something  to  get  more  busi- 
ness. 


The  Worcester  Consolidated  Street 
Railway  Co. — or  more  properly  speak- 
Competing  i°§"  the  Worcester  Rail- 
Line  to  way  and  Investments  Co., 
Boston  which  owns  and  operates 
the  Worcester  Consolidated — has  ac- 
quired the  stock  of  the  Marlboro  & 
Westboro  Street  Railway  Co.  This  is 
important  to  Worcester,  as  it  gives  a 
competing  trolley  line  to  Boston, 
although  not  an  express  line.  The 
running  of  cars  to  Boston,  through 
Northboro,  Westboro,  South  Framing- 
ham,  Wellesley  and  the  Newtons  in  con- 
nection with  the  Boston  &  Surburban 
line  has  already  begun,  and  gives  Wor- 
cester an  opportunity  to  take  the  trip 
and  strike  the  business  sections  of  these 
towns  and  cities.  The  valuable  feature 
of  the  new  deal  is  that  it  brings  Wor- 
cester in  still  closer  connection  with  a 
purchasing  people  who  can  come  to  Wor- 
cester and  patronize  the  local  merchant. 
While  the  Boston  &  Worcester  line  gives 
quicker  service,  being  a  trolley  air  line, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  latest  ar- 
rangement will  meet  with  approval  and 
give  entire  satisfaction  from  a  trading 
standpoint,  and  that  is  the  main  pur- 
pose of  all  these  suburban  lines.  The 
new  line  runs  through  the  business 
section  and  touches  more  people  who 
travel  by  trolley  than  is  reached  by  the 
trolley  express  route.  The  tendency  of 
this  new  line  is  to  help  Worcester,  put- 
ting the  suburban  population  more 
completely  in  touch  with  her  business 
houses.  The  latest  system  also  again 
brings  Worcester  in  trolley  touch  with 
Westboro  direct,  that  branch  of  trolley 
service  being  cut  ofi:  a  year  or  more  ago. 


When  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson,  chief 
electrician  of  the  General  Electric  Co., 
Want  came  to  Worcester  in  Jan- 

Alcohol  uary  to  lecture  before  the 

^'■ee  Board  of  Trade,  he  made 

a  strong  plea  to  the  Board  members  for 
free  alcohol.  Worcester  is  a  great  man- 
ufacturing city  and  free  alcohol  means 
a  great  deal  to  the  manufacturers  of  the 
city.  The  facts  set  forth  by  Prof. 
Thomson  concerning  cost  and  profits  of 
grain  alcohol  were  startling  to  many  of 
his  hearers,  as  little  general  agitation 
has  been  made  concerning  this  needful 
commodity.  The  Board  of  Trade 
directors  last  summer  went  on  record  in 
favor  of  a  removal  of  the  tax  from 
grain  alcohol,  having  had  the  question 
under  discussion  for  several  months. 
The  Boutell  bill  was  then  before  Con- 
gress, and  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  J.  Rus- 
sel  Marble,  of  J.  Russel  Marble  &  Co., 
the  directors  sent  a  communication  to 
the  Massachusetts  delegation  in  Con- 
gress asking  that  the  bill  be  supported 
in  the  interest  of  Worcester  manufac- 
turers and  users  of  alcohol  for  manu- 
facturing and  for  the  arts.  This  action 
has  been  again  called  to  the  mind  of 
Massachusetts  representatives  and  sen- 
ators by  this  Board.  Hearings  are  now 
in  progress  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturers  and  scientists  in 
the  country  have  appeared  before  it  in 
support  of  the  measure.  Prof.  Thom- 
son realizes  as  much  as  any  one  the  im- 
portance of  having  the  tax  removed 
and  what  it  means  to  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country. 

There  is  a  strong  and  legitimate 
demand  for  such  action  all  over  the 
country.  The  maintenance  of  the  pres- 
ent almost  prohibitive  tax  upon  indus- 
trial alcohol  is  a  serious  handicap,  not 
to  one,  but  to  hundreds  and  even  thou- 
sands of  enterprises.  This  tax  amounts 
to  $2.07  a  gallon,  or  about  1,200  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  manufacture.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  important 
manufacturing  and  commercial  country 
in  the  world  that  makes  no  distinction 
between  alcohol  used  as  a  beverage  and 
high  proof  alcohol  used  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures.      The     rapidly     increas- 
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ing  use  of  automobiles  has  caused  the 
owners  of  these  machines  to  be  almost 
unanimous  in  their  demand  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  tax.  Many  new  industries 
for  the  manufacture  of  articles  that  un- 
der existing  circumstances  cannot  be 
profitably  made  in  this  country  would 
spring  up  and  almost  all  the  old  ones 
would  be  stimulated  and  benefitted, 
thus  giving  additional  employment  to 
labor  and  lessening  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. Prof.  Thomson  said  before  the 
committee:  "Alcohol  is  produced  and 
sold  in  Cuba  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
cents  a  gallon,  and  I  have  found  by 
tests  that  it  is  an  excellent  fuel  for  the 
running  of  engines.  At  fifteen  or 
twenty  cents  a  gallon,  I  think  it  would 
eventually  displace  gasolene.  Burned 
in  similar  engines  it  produces  no  smoke 
or  soot,  or  disagreeable  odors.  Since 
alcohol  mixes  with  water  freely  a  fire 
started  with  alcohol  is  one  of  the  easiest 
to  extinguish.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  gasolene  or  even  kerosene,  which 
floats  on  water  and  continues  burning." 
The  free  use  of  this  article  would 
make  cheaper  and  better  drugs,  cheaper, 
better  and  safer  paints  and  varnishes, 
cheaper  and  better  power  for  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  small  engines  in  use  over 
the  country.  The  government  now  de- 
rives a  revenue  of  not  more  than  $400,000 
a  year  from  the  tax  upon  this  alcohol, 
and  its  removal  would  cause  insignificant 
loss.  Such  alcohol  could  and  would 
then  be  largely  used  for  lighting,  heat- 
ing, cooking  and  refrigerating  purposes. 


It  does  not  always  happen  that  a  fire 
department  is  able  to  get  into  effective 
Does  Not  working  order  immediately 
Deserve  after  an  alarm  is  sounded. 

Scolding  There     are     delays.     Some 

are  excusable  and  some  are  not  excusa- 
ble. This  is  true  of  every  large  city, 
and  Worcester  is  no  exception.  If  the 
Worcester  firemen  make  occasional  false 
moves,  and  appear  to  be  losing  valuable 
time  when  a  block  is  burning,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  depart- 
ment is  wholly  incompetent.  It  is  no 
reason  for  general  criticism  that  is  some- 
times heaped  upon  the  heads  of  Fire  De- 
partment officials. 


The  recent  Stevens'  block  fire  is  an 
instance  of  where  the  department  has 
been  criticised  from  various  sources. 
The  block  is  old  style  in  construction, 
filled  with  elevators  and  air  spaces  and 
drafts,  and  was  burning  furiously  when 
the  department  reached  it.  There  were 
delays  in  matters  of  water,  getting  lines 
into  convenient  places  and  reaching 
certain  sections  of  the  building.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
saw  the  start  of  the  fire  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  entire  block  was 
doomed.  Yet  the  flames  and  losses  were 
confined  to  the  middle  section  of  the 
building,  both  ends  being  untouched. 
It  is  results  that  count.  If  there  were 
delays  of  water  service,  coal  and  a  tem- 
porary lack  of  proper  flre-flghting  abil- 
ity, as  has  been  said  of  the  department 
in  this  particular  case,  the  objects 
sought  for  were  reached.  The  building 
was  saved  from  total  loss  and  the  loss 
by  fire  and  water  comparatively  small. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Wor- 
cester is  one  of  the  few  cities  in  the 
country  that  has  not  had  a  conflagra- 
tion for  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
never  had  but  one  in  its  history.  It  is 
said  that  Worcester  is  favored  in  condi- 
tions at  the  time  of  its  great  fires — that 
luck  has  been  with  Worcester.  This  is 
idle  talk.  Worcester  has  had  as  many 
or  more  alarms  every  year  than  any 
city  of  its  size  in  the  country,  and  the 
elements  have  been  against  the  depart- 
ment as  much  as  any  department  of  a 
large  city.  Worcester  has  had  its  threat- 
ening fires,  but  never  have  the  flames 
got  beyond  the  control  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  largest  of  the  Main  and 
Front  Street  blocks  have  been  visited 
by  fire  that  threatened  a  general  confla- 
gration, and  not  one  of  these  fires  went 
beyond  the  limit  of  department  control. 
The  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers gives  Worcester  a  high  rating, 
and  considers  it  one  of  the  safest  of 
American  cities  from  a  fire-fighting 
standpoint.  There  may  be  delays, 
there  may  be  mistakes — and  where  is 
there  a  city  that  has  not  criticised  its 
department  for  these  same  things? — but 
results,  and  they  are  what  count,  are 
reached.     The  annual  fire  loss  in  Wor- 
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eester  is  exceptionally  small,  a  yearly- 
average  of  less  than  $175,000  for  the 
past  thirty  years. 


Congressman  Charles  E.  Littlefield  of 
Maine  is  looking  out  for  New  England 
Littlefield  when  it  comes  to  making  a 
Pleads  for  railroad  rate  bill.  The 
Worcester  Hepburn  bill  almost  unani- 
mously passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  is  certain  to  be  killed  in  the 
Senate,  where  it  is  now  under  debate. 
Congi'essman  Littlefield  sees  a  danger- 
ous condition  of  things  for  Worcester 
should  the  Hepburn  bill  become  a  law, 
for  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives he  stated  that  Worcester  was 
a  city  of  preferentials.  He  said  he 
would  not  consent  to  put  the  fate  of 
Worcester  into  the  hands  of  any  com- 
mission to  say  what  its  future  shall  be, 
whether  it  shall  live  or  die,  whether  it 
shall  flourish,  or  whether  it  shall  vanish 
as  a  manufacturing  industrial  centre. 
His  opposition  to  the  Hepburn  bill  was 
one  of  the  features  of  the  House  speeches, 
and  his  reference  to  New  England  and 
her  cotton  industry  and  Worcester  and 
her  manufacturing  industry  is  here 
given : 

' '  Take  into  account,  if  you  please,  the 
cotton  industry.  We  have  cotton  mills 
in  the  South,  we  have  cotton  mills  in 
the  North.  Now,  I  happen  to  know, 
under  existing  conditions,  with  the 
favorable  hours  of  labor  and  the  lack  of 
embarrassing  labor  legislation  prevail- 
ing in  the  South,  and  the  facilities  they 
have  for  the  employment  of  child  labor, 
that  to-day  it  is  all  the  people  in  New 
England  can  do,  with  their  cotton  mills, 
to  compete  with  the  cotton  mills  in  the 
South.  A  preferential  exists  in  favor 
of  the  cotton  mills  in  New  England. 
They  transport  their  raw  material  at  a 
cheaper  rate  on  a  long  haul  than  the 
mills  in  the  South  can  from  the  same 
point  of  the  supply  of  the  raw  material. 
They  ship  their  manufactured  products 
out  in  precisely  the  same  way,  on  a  long 
haul,  at  a  cheap  rate. 

"  Do  I  want  to  turn  over  to  the  tender 
mercies   of    a  political   commission    of 


seven  the  existence  of  the  cotton  indus- 
tries of  New  England?  Within  two 
weeks  I  have  had  it  stated  to  me  by  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  who  believe  in 
this  legislation  and  are  anxious  to  see  it 
prevail,  they  hope  under  its  terms  to 
destroy  the  preferential  charges  exist- 
ing in  favor  of  these  New  England  in- 
dustries, in  order  that  the  industries 
located  near  the  raw  material  can  have 
the  benefit  of  what  they  call  their  natu- 
ral proximity  thereto.  They  conceded 
that  by  this  indirect  method  they  ex- 
pected to  transfer  the  cotton  manufac- 
turing industry  from  the  North  to  the 
South.  I  do  not  propose  by  my  vote  to 
put  in  the  hands  of  seven  men  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  there  shall  still  be  a 
Fall  River,  a  Lawrence,  a  Lowell,  a 
Manchester,  a  Biddeford,  or  a  Lewis- 
ton.  Their  interests  are  too  vast.  There 
are  too  many  millions  involved.  The 
employment  of  too  many  people  is  de- 
pendent upon  it. 

"I  will  not  take  the  chances  with  any 
political  tribunal  without  revision  or 
appeal  and  put  into  their  hands  these 
vast  business  interests.  Worcester,  the 
Heart  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  represented  upon  this 
floor  by  a  worthy  and  able  son  of  a 
most  distinguished  sire,  and  presenting 
to-day  the  finest  illustration  of  diversi- 
fied manufacturing  industry  that  can 
be  found  in  the  confines  of  this  great 
republic  or  in  any  other  land,  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  its  preferential 
long  haul  for  the  shipping  in  of  its  raw 
material  and  the  shipping  out  of  its 
manufactured  products.  I  will  not 
consent  to  put  the  fate  of  Worcester 
into  the  hands  of  any  commission  to  say 
what  its  future  shall  be,  whether  it  shall 
live  or  die,  whether  it  shall  flourish  or 
whether  it  shall  vanish  as  a  manufac- 
turing industrial  centre;  whether  its 
manufactories,  now  busy  and  active, 
profitably  employed,  shall  be  silent, 
filled  only  with  rusting  machinerj^  and 
its  houses,  now  occupied  by  an  indus- 
trious people,  shall  in  the  future  be 
filled  with  poverty,  want  and  distress." 
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There  is  much  said  in  these  days 
about  making  laws  for  children  by  state 
Respect  legislatures.     Did   any  one 

for  the  ever   take    into    considera- 

Boys'  Laws  tion  that  the  laws  of  the 
boy  must  be  respected?  A  Colorado 
judge,  in  speaking  of  proper  treatment 
of  children,  voiced  a  fundamental  truth 
when  he  said,  "You  must  respect  the 
laws  of  these  lads  before  they  will 
respect  your  laws. ' ' 

Thereon  hangs  much  of  the  weight  of 
the  whole  juvenile  problem.  The  fail- 
ure of  states,  cities  and  officials  to  keep 
this  truth  in  mind  has  led  to  much  of 
the  failure  and  half  success  which  has 
attended  the  efforts  at  solving  some  of 
the  associated  problems  which  we  lump 
together  as  the  problem  of  the  juvenile 
offender.  A  boy  lives  in  a  world  by 
himself.  No  older  person  can  enter 
that  world,  but  we  may  look  into  it,  and 
must  do  so  if  his  work  with  boys  is  to 
accomplish  anything  worth  while. 
Boys  have  their  codes  of  honor  and 
bravery,  and  they  are  in  no  wise  affected 
by  the  rulings  of  the  older  people. 
These  codes  must  be  recognized,  tacitly, 
and  must  be  met  in  the  proper  spirit. 
Every  truant  officer  who  is  worth  his 
salt  has  encountered  this  fact  and  has 
profited  by  it. 

A  boy  hates  a  sneak.  He  hates  a 
sneak  in  uniform  or  with  a  badge  as 
heartily  as  among  his  every-day  asso- 
ciates. He  appreciates  "fair  play" 
and  ' '  a  square  deal. ' '  A  truant  officer, 
for  example,  bearing  in  mind  the  law 
of  boydom,  can  be  relentless  and  effi- 
cient and  yet  have  practically  no  enemies 
among  the  boys  who  are  confirmed  tru- 
ants. If  he  catches  them  by  fair  means 
and  treats  them  with  what  the  boy  rec- 
ognizes as  justice,  they  will  meet  him  half 
way. 


The  superior  advantages  of  Worcester 
as  a  manufacturing  and  residence  city 
Board  of  ^^^  briefly  but  clearly  set 

Trade  New  forth  in  a  booklet  which 
Booklet  has    been    issued    by    the 

Board  of  Trade.  It  is  a  publication  of 
120  pages  compiled  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary,  and  on  the  cover  is  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  "a  descriptive  manual  of 


a  great  manufacturing  city."  The  first 
edition  of  the  book  is  prefaced  by  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  for  1905, 
while  the  remaining  pages  are  devoted 
to  "Worcester  of  1906."  Worcester  is 
treated  as  a  manufacturing  city  in  one 
section  and  as  a  residence  city  in  an- 
other, and  a  dozen  or  more  illustrations 
are  used  to  show  off  the  public  buildings, 
schools,  parks,  playgrounds,  new  Union 
Station,  the  proposed  central  manufac- 
turing plant,  and  other  subjects  treated 
in  portrait  form.  A  distinctive  feature 
of  the  booklet  is  a  list  of  ' '  Things  made 
in  Worcester,"  comprising  upward  of 
3,000  separate  articles,  and  covers 
twentj'^-seven  pages  of  the  book. 


The  Magazine  presents  as  a  frontis- 
piece this  month  the  new  granite  home 
Savings  ^^  ^^^  Worcester   County 

Bank's  New  Institution  for  Savings  at 
Home  the    corner    of   Main    and 

Foster  Streets,  where  for  so  many  years 
stood  Continental  Hall,  known  to  the 
earlier  inhabitants  of  the  city  as  the 
First  Universalist  meeting-house.  The 
height  of  the  building  is  to  be  58  feet, 
which  is  higher  than  the  walls  of  the  hall 
which  place  it  takes.  The  architects  are 
Winslow  &  Bigelow  of  Boston  and  the 
builders  are  Norcross  Brothers  Co.  of 
Worcester.  The  exterior  is  of  Troy  white 
granite  with  a  Greek  Doric  border.  At 
the  front  are  four  columns  each  30  ft. 
high  and  4  ft.,  8  in.  in  diam- 
eter. The  entrance  to  the  building  is 
from  Main  Street,  through  ornamental 
bronze  doors.  These  give  admittance  to 
the  vestibule,  and  beyond  are  revolving 
doors  leading  to  the  large  space  for  the 
accommodation  of  patrons  of  the  bank. 
The  banking  rooms  will  receive  its  light 
through  large  windows  on  the  north  side 
and  through  the  domed  ceiling.  The 
floor  will  be  of  Mosaic  design  and  the 
ceiling  of  Gustavino  tiles  and  glass. 
The  bank  counter  will  be  of  English 
veined  marble  and  the  grill  work  will  be 
of  wrought  iron  wiped  green.  The 
building  will  be  used  exclusively  by 
the  bank.  The  building  will  be  abso- 
lutely fireproof,  all  the  desks  and  office 
fittings  being  of  sheet  metal. 
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ASSESSMENTS   AND   TAXATION. 


The  following  paper  on  "Assessments  and 
Taxation,"  with  some  reference  to  local  condi- 
tions, has  been  revised  for  the  Worcester  Maga- 
zine by  Chairman  George  B.  Hurlburt,  of  the 
Board  of  Assessors,  who  delivered  it  before  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club. 

PROBABLY  few  questions  agitate 
the  people  in  a  general  way  more  than 
the  question  of  taxation.  There  is  also 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  re- 
garding methods  and  laws  of  taxation, 
but  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  state  in  the 
Union  where  the  subject  has  been  given 
any  more  careful  consideration  than  in 
our  own  Legislature  at  Boston.  While 
there  may  be  instances  of  seemingly 
unjust  legislation,  taken  as  a  whole 
Massachusetts  may  well  be  proud  of  her 
tax  laws. 

In  order  to  explain  the  method  of  ar- 
riving at  the  maximum  sum  that  can  be 
raised  by  the  City  Council  for  munici- 
pal expenses,  I  will  say  at  the  beginning 
of  each  municipal  year  we  are  requested 
by  the  city  auditor  to  send  him  the 
valuation  for  the  three  preceding  years, 
such  valuations  being  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  all  abatements.  The  reason 
for  this  is  because  the  city  government 
cannot  appropriate  for  municipal  ex- 
penses more  than  $12  per  $1000  on  the 
average  valuation  for  the  last  three 
years,  but  this  does  not  include  what 
can  be  raised  for  interest  money  and 
sinlcing  funds,  or  State  or  county  tax. 
In  the  city  of  Boston  the  limit  is  $10.50 
per  thousand.  In  m.aking  our  valua- 
tions we  take  the  land,  buildings  and 
personal  property,  each  by  itself.  Each 
is  required  to  be  assessed  at  a  full  fair 
cash  valuation. 

In  January  we  start  on  our  land  val- 
uations, which  take  us  several  weeks  to 
complete.  Since  the  electric  cars  have 
come  into  existence  there  have  been 
many  changes  in  land  values,  the  inside, 
residential  property  having  decreased 
in  value  and  the  outside  property  in- 
creased. This  has  caused  us  to  make 
some  revision  in  values,  and  in  some 
places  we  have  had  to  make  concessions. 


Some  people  have  an  idea  that  if  they 
purchase  a  parcel  of  land  at  a  higher 
value  than  it  is  assessed,  we  single 
them  out  for  a  raise  in  value,  but  we 
never  do  this  unless  we  go  over  the 
surrounding  land  also,  and  equalize  one 
with  the  other.  Since  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Assessors  I 
have  frequently  been  told  that  land 
values  in  the  business  portion  of  the 
city,  particularly  on  Main  Street,  are 
too  low,  but  if  I  ask  the  question  how 
much  per  foot  a  certain  parcel  of  land 
is  worth,  it  is  often  put  at  a  lower  price 
by  my  informant  than  we  have  it  as- 
sessed for,  or  I  am  given  the  answer, 
"Well,  I  can't  say  what  it  should  be, 
but  it  is  not  high  enough."  There  are 
but  few  changes  of  property  owners  on 
Main  Street,  but  I  will  speak  of  two 
that  have  recently  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. The  lot  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  George  Streets  was  purchased  by 
the  Thule  Society  for  $20,000,  while  our 
value  is  $20,500 ;  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Foster  Streets,  the  Worcester 
County  Institution  for  Savings  paid 
for  the  property  recently  purchased  by 
them  $130,000,  while  our  valuation  is 
$122,500.  I  give  this  as  an  illustration 
to  show  that  we  are  not  so  very  far  off 
on  values  on  Main  Street.  In  fact,  we 
go  over  the  land  on  Main  Street  and 
Front  Street  more  often  than  we  do  any 
portion  of  the  city.  Harrington  Cor- 
ner, at  Main  and  Front  Streets,  is  as- 
sessed at  $35  per  square  foot,  this  being 
the  highest  assessed  land  per  square 
foot  in  Worcester.  The  highest  price 
per  foot  for  land  assessed  in  Boston  is 
$225  per  square  foot,  which  is  the  high- 
est, without  doubt,  in  New  England;  in 
Fall  River,  $15.64;  in  Lowell,  $14,  and 
in  Cambridge,  $10.  We  are  constantly 
changing  and  equalizing  our  land  val- 
ues, and  I  think  what  we  have  accom- 
plished in  this  direction  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  other  city. 

After  we  set  our  land  values  for  the 
year,  the  next  thing  is  personal  prop- 
erty  valuations,  or   what  we   call    "all 
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other  ratable,"  which  includes  stocks, 
bonds,  money,  furniture,  income  and 
other  taxable  investments.  To  find  out 
and  put  values  on  this  class  of  property 
is  a  difficult  problem.  Some  of  our  in- 
formation is  obtained  from  records  and 
otherwise,  and  some  of  it  is  done  by 
what  we  call  dooming,  which  is  adding 
a  certain  sum  to  a  person's  personal  ac- 
count to  take  the  place  of  something  he 
is  supposed  to  have. 

I  will  say  that  every  year  we  add  to 
our  personal  valuation  from  $500,000  to 
$1,000,000,  but  we  lose  by  parties 
changing  their  investments  from  taxa- 
ble to  non-taxable  securities.  They 
come  in  and  make  returns  to  us.  We 
also  lose  on  personal  when  a  local  busi- 
ness concern  becomes  a  Massachusetts 
corporation,  as  we  can  only  assess  them 
then  locally  for  real  estate  and  machin- 
ery, and  not  for  stock  in  trade  or  other 
personal.  As  an  illustration:  When 
the  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Com- 
pany became  a  Massachusetts  corpora- 
tion, they  were  assessed  over  $1,000,000 
on  stock  in  trade,  which  was  not  then 
taxable  here.  I  notice  the  Boston  Store 
has  recently  incorporated  under  Massa- 
chusetts laws  for  $350,000.  Last  year 
they  were  assessed  for  stock  in  trade 
and  other  personal  about  $327,000. 
While  we  lose  these  amounts  on  our 
personal  property  taxable  here,  this  is 
not,  in  one  sense,  a  loss,  as  it  comes  back 
in  our  corporation  tax,  providing  the 
stockholders  reside  here,  but  the  corpor- 
ation tax  is  not  used  to  reduce  the  tax 
rate. 

"The  all  other  ratable"  cannot  be 
itemized  for  any  one,  not  even  to  the 
party  who  is  assessed;  neither  are  the 
private  books  referring  to  these  items, 
"all  other  ratable"  personal  property, 
open  to  inspection  to  anyone  excepting 
the  Assessors  and  their  clerks  and  the 
tax  commissioner  and  his  deputy,  ex- 
cept by  order  of  a  court.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  very  apparent,  as  it  pre- 
vents anyone  securing  information  from 
us  to  escape  just  taxation,  and  his  re- 
dress is  to  make  a  return  to  us  of  what 
he  has.  A  person  can  make  a  state- 
ment in  the  spring,  as  we  advertise 
every  May  in  all   of   the   daily  papers, 


setting  apart  from  May  1st  up  to  and 
including  the  first  Saturday  in  June 
for  any  person  liable  for  taxation  on 
personal  property  to  make  a  return  be- 
tween these  dates,  so  that  anyone  has 
the  remedy  in  his  own  hands  for  any 
over-taxation  on  the  part  of  the  Assess- 
ors, if  he  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  it. 
The  law  says  that  we  may  or  may  not 
include  real  estate  in  our  advertisement, 
but  we  have  included  this  also  for  the 
past  few  years.  A  person  aggrieved 
by  taxes  assessed  to  him  may,  within 
six  months  from  the  date  of  his  tax  bill, 
make  application  for  an  abatement,  and 
in  case  of  personal  property  cannot  get 
an  abatement  unless  he  has  filed  a  state- 
ment as  prescribed  by  law.  When  we 
advertise  in  May,  unless  the  applicant 
gives  a  reasonable  excuse  for  his  delay, 
or  unless  such  tax  exceeds  by  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  which 
would  have  been  assessed  to  him  if  he 
had  seasonably  brought  in  his  list,  or  in 
other  words,  if,  for  an  illustration,  he 
has  made  no  return  in  May  and  is  as- 
sessed for  $2000  personal,  and  wishes  to 
make  a  return  that  he  has  only  $1000, 
we  are  obliged  to  add  50  per  cent,  or 
$500  to  the  $1000,  and  make  him  an 
abatement  for  tax  on  $500  only. 

After  we  set  our  personal  valuations 
the  next  thing  is  the  new  building  val- 
uations. We  copy  the  permits  ob- 
tained from  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic buildings  into  what  we  call  the 
building  book,  under  the  different  street 
headings,  and  begin  our  work  in  Ward 
1,  following  the  streets  in  our  book  and 
setting  our  valuations  until  our  work  is 
complete.  Some  people  have  an  idea 
that  we  raise  values  when  we  see  im- 
provements, such  as  painting  and  re- 
pairs. This  is  a  wrong  idea,  as  we  like 
to  see  houses  kept  up  in  proper  condi- 
tion, and  we  only  look  at  additions. 
When  our  valuations  are  complete,  and 
our  transfers  of  real  estate  that  we  get 
from  the  Registry  of  Deeds  at  the 
Court  House  are  all  made,  together 
with  the  work  received  from  the  sixteen 
assistant  assessors,  who  have  canvassed 
their  respective  precincts  for  poll 
taxes,  stock  in  trade,  machinery,  and 
live  stock,  the   new  books   for   the  year 
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are  then  copied.  The  work  is  then 
checked  back  to  see  if  there  are  any  er- 
rors or  omissions.  We  then  foot  our 
books  and  the  total  value  is  ascertained 
of  all  the  real  estate,  personal  property 
and  poll  taxes.  Then  the  rate  per  thou- 
sand is  determined  on  by  the  rate  per 
thousand  it  will  take  to  raise  the 
amount  called  for  in  the  city,  county  and 
State  warrants.  In  speaking  of  per- 
sonal property  I  will  add  that  every 
new  store  or  shop  brought  in  by 
the  assistant  assessors  is  also  visited  by 
one  of  the  Assessors  before  the  value  is 
put  into  our  books. 

Our  valuation  in  1905  was : 
Real  estate,  $95,669,850 

Personal  estate,  25,195,652 


Total,  $120,865,502 

In  1895  our  valuation  was: 
Real  estate,  $71,104,650 

Personal  estate,  16,976,166 


Total,  $88,080,816 

This  is  an  increase  of  $24,565,200  on 
real  estate,  and  $8,219,486  on  personal, 
making  a  net  gain  of  $32,784,686  in  ten 
years. 

Our  expenses  for  the  Assessors'  De- 
partment in  1895  were  $9,103.06 ;  in 
1905,  $14,069.03.  This  included  an 
adding  machine,  which  cost  us  $375. 

Last  year  the  State  collected  $5,856,- 
487.40  taxes  on  Massachusetts  corpora- 
tions, of  which  $1,791,686.34  was  upon 
business  corporations,  and  $4,064,801.06 
on  public  service  corporations;  of  this 
sum  the  Commonwealth  received  $1,358,- 
252.13,  Boston  $1,038,485.19,  Worcester 
$186,105.76,  Cambridge  $91,339.51,  Low- 
ell $77,098.97,  Fall  River  $28,869.54. 
Worcester  showed  an  increase  of 
$14,131.12  over  the  preceding  year. 
The  public  service  corporations  are 
mostly  investment  stocks  and  are  non- 
taxable, being  Massachusetts  corpora- 
tions. In  the  Assessors'  office  can  be 
shown  the  statement  of  one  of  our  most 
estimable  and  foremost  citizens,  who  is 
assessed  on  personal  property  less  than 
$20,000,  and  who  makes  a  statement 
every  year.  If  you  did  not  know  the 
circumstances,    you     would     say    this 


amount  was  ridiculously  small,  but  the 
party  referred  to  probably  owns  close 
to  $1,000,000  of  Massachusetts  corpora- 
tion stocks.  The  taxpayers  of  Worces- 
ter have  probably  $25,000,000  invested 
in  Massachusetts  corporation  stocks, 
$17,000,000  of  which  is  public  service 
corporations,  such  as  railroads  and  gas 
and  electric  light  companies'  stock,  and 
about  $8,000,000  in  business  corpora- 
tions, the  tax  of  which  is  collected  from 
the  corporations  themselves  and  re- 
turned to  the  cities  and  towns  where 
the  share-holders  reside,  the  Common- 
wealth keeping  the  tax  on  the  share- 
holders outside  of  the  State.  Speaking 
of  investments  of  our  citizens  in  such 
Massachusetts  eoporations,  there  are 
owned  by  citizens  of  Worcester,  for  an 
illustration : 

11,773  shares  of  Am.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 
13,915  shares  of  B.  &  A.  R.  R.  Co. 

7,627  shares  of  N.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co. 

7,303  shares  of  N.  Y.,  N.   H.   &   H. 
R.  R.  Co. 

5,600  shares  of  Fitchburg  R.  R.  Co. 

3,870  shares  of  Prov.  &  Wore.  R.  R. 
Co. 

3,148  shares  of  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  Co. 

4,842  shares  of  N.  E.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

2,331  shares  of  Boston  &  Phil.  S.  S. 
Co. 

1,487  shares  of  Boston  Towboat  Co. 

2,968  shares  of  N.  L.  N.  R.  R.  Co. 
And  there  are  many  others.  This  will 
account  in  a  small  degree  for  the  reason 
we  do  not  get  more  personal  property 
assessed.  I  am  aware  that  our  valua- 
tions may  not  be  perfect,  and  can  be 
improved  upon.  All  told,  business  and 
public  service  corporations  of  Massa- 
chusetts, there  are  close  to  275,000  shares 
held  in  this  city  which  are  non-taxable. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Worcester  receives  more  than  twice 
as  much  corporation  tax  as  Cambridge, 
almost  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as 
Lowell,  and  six  and  a  half  times  as 
much  as  Fall  River,  Worcester  being 
the  second  largest  city  in  population, 
Fall  River,  Cambridge  and  Lowell  fol- 
lowing next  in  order.  This  shows  that 
considerable  of  our  personal  is  in- 
vested   in    Massachusetts     corporations. 
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There  is  also  one  thing  that  I  would 
most  heartily  recommend,  and  that  is 
that  to  intelligently  assess  the  outlying 
land,  we  are  badly  in  need  of  plans. 
The  city  of  Brockton,  whose  population 
is  a  little  over  one-third  the  size  of 
Worcester,  has  plans  of  every  foot  of 
land  within  the  city  limits.  At  the  rate 
we  are  getting  the  plans  to-day  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  get  them  in  twenty  years. 
If  the  City  Council  would  give  us  $1500 
to  $2000  yearly  from  the  license  money, 
we  should  probably  be  able  to  have  them 
in  less  than  ten  years.  Of  our  annual 
appropriation,  $1500  to  $2000  is  paid  to 
the  engineers  each  year,  and  it  is  very 
important  that  we  should  have  these 
plans. 

The  tax  rate  of  Worcester  decreased 
40  cents  per  thousand  last  year.  Of 
thirty-three  cities  and  one  town  in  the 
Commonwealth  (the  town  being  Brook- 
line),  only  seven  showed  reductions  in 
the  tax  rate.  These  were  Worcester, 
Taunton,  Everett,  Gloucester,  Pittsfield, 
Northampton  and  Woburn.  All  of  the 
rest  showed  an  increase  excepting  Ha- 
verhiU,  which  rate  was  the  same  as  the 
preceding   year.     Worcester     leads     all 


cities  in  real  estate  valuation  outside  of 
Boston,  as  well  as  total  valuation  and 
number  of  polls  assessed,  and  is  fourth 
in  personal  property  valuation,  being 
led  by  Boston,  Fall  River  and  Brook- 
line.  There  are  only  six  of  these  thirty- 
four  who  have  a  lower  tax  rate  than 
Worcester.  These  are  Brookline,  $12; 
Springfield,  $15.40;  Boston,  $16;  and 
Waltham,  Lawrence  and  Beverly  $16.80 
each.  Holyoke  and  Northampton  have 
the  same  rate.  The  cost  of  running  the 
Assessors'  Department  is  less  than  it 
costs  to  rim  Boston,  Cambridge,  Lowell 
and  Newton. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  if  the 
city  will  keep  its  loans  within  the  $300,- 
000  limit  for  the  next  few  years,  I  will 
prophesy  that  Worcester  will  have  the 
lowest  tax  rate  of  any  city  in  the  State, 
and  be  able  to  attract  other  manufac- 
turers and  business  concerns  to  swell  our 
numbers.  Taxes  sometimes  look  large 
to  some  of  us,  but  when  we  see  some 
other  cities  that  are  worse  off  than  we 
are,  it  makes  us  feel  better  satisfied,  and 
inspires  us  to  still  do  something  better. 

George  B.  Hurlburt, 


I  am  an  American,  and  I  confess  that  it  is  awfully  humiliating-  to 
me  to  travel  round  the  world  and  never  see  the  American  flag  except 
on  the  homes  of  the  United  States  consuls  or  diplomatic  officers — no 
American  flag  in  any  port  abroad.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  one  of  the  wealthiest  countries  in  the  world,  a  maritime  country, 
with  an  enormous  coast  line,  over  io,ooo  miles  in  extent,  with  great 
harbors  and  great  rivers,  with  a  commerce  last  year,  exports  and  im- 
ports, amounting  to  two  billion  six  hundred-odd  million  dollars,  with 
iron  and  coal  enough  to  supply  the  whole  world,  with  forests  without 
limit,  with  skilled  mechanics  and  plenty  of  them,  and  yet  this  great 
nation  has  permitted  its  commercial  rivals  on  the  oceans  to  seize  upon 
the  great  pathways  of  the  seas  and  exclude  us  almost  entirely  from 
them.  I  say,  to  me,  an  American  citizen,  it  is  humiliating  beyond 
expression. — Senator  William  P.  Frye,  in  United  States  Senate. 
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ELI   THAYER  AND   THE   ADMISSION  OF 

OREGON. 

[Continued  from  the  February  number^ 


NONE  of  the  reasons  or  arguments  of 
those  who  opposed  the  bill  to  admit 
Oregon  had  weight  with  the  Representa- 
tive from  the  Worcester  district;  some 
of  them  he  considered  iinworthy  of  a 
great  reform  party  which  the  republi- 
cans claimed  to  be.  But  he  did  not  ques- 
tion the  honesty  of  those  who  were  gov- 
erned by  them,  and  exhibited  more  char- 
ity towards  those  from  whom  he  differed 
than  they  extended  to  him.  His  argu- 
ment was  presented  with  his  usual  clear- 
ness and  force.  Some  parts  of  his 
speech  are  here  given : 

"Mr.  Speaker:  My  colleague  (Mr. 
Dawes)  who  has  just  addressed  the 
House  is  unable  to  see  how  an  honest 
Representative  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts can  vote  for  the  admission  of  Ore- 
gon. Well,  in  the  exercise  of  charity,  I 
can  see  how  a  Massachusetts  Representa- 
tive, both  honest  and  patriotic,  can  vote 
against  the  admission  of  Oregon.  He 
can  do  it  by  not  comprehending  the 
question,  or  he  may  do  it  in  obedience  to 
party  dictation.  I  will  now  show  my 
colleague  how  an  honest  Representative 
can  vote  for  the  admission,  if  he  will  lis- 
ten to  my  argument  and  the  reasons 
which  I  shall  give  in  defense  of  my  posi- 
tion. 

*  *  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  strange 
necessity  that  compels  the  northern  rep- 
resentatives upon  this  floor  to  give  their 
reasons  for  their  votes  for  the  admission 
of  another  free  state  into  this  confeder- 
acy. Sir,  I  shall  vote  for  the  admission 
of  the  state  of  Oregon  without  hesita- 
tion, without  reluctance,  and  without  re- 
serve. So  far  as  my  vote  and  my  voice 
can  go,  I  would  extend  to  her  such  a  wel- 
come as  becomes  her  history,  as  becomes 
her  promise  for  the  future,  and  such  as 
becomes  our  own  high  renown  for  jus- 
tice and  magnanimity,  a  welcome  not 
based  on  contemptible  political  calcula- 
tion, or  still  more  contemptible  partisan 


expediency ;  but  such  a  welcome  as  sym- 
pathy and  friendship  and  patriotism 
should  extend  to  another  new  state; 
such,  sir,  as  becomes  the  birthday  of  a 
nation. 

"This  people  comes  before  us  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  forms  of  law,  and  upon 
the  invitation  of  this  House;  and  it 
is  too  late  to  apply  a  party  test  upon  this 
question.  On  the  19th  of  May  last,  a 
vote  was  taken  in  the  Senate  upon  the 
admission  of  Oregon,  and  eleven  republi- 
can senators  voted  for  her  admission, 
while  six  republican  senators  only  voted 
against  her  admission ;  and,  sir,  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
the  six  senators  who  voted  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  Oregon,  to  read  out  of  the  repub- 
lican party  the  eleven  senators  who  voted 
for  her  admission;  and  even  if  that  at- 
tempt is  now  to  be  made,  we  will  see 
whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  minority 
to  read  a  majority  out  of  the  party." 

After  a  tribute  to  the  courage,  enter- 
prise, and  sterling  qualities  of  the  early 
settlers  and  the  people  of  Oregon,  he 
continued : 

"In  the  territory  they  have  estab- 
lished our  free  institutions.  There,  sir, 
strong  and  deep,  they  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  free  state,  and  they 
come  here,  like  the  wise  men  of  the  East, 
not  asking  gifts,  but  bringing  gifts. 
What  do  they  bring  %  Why,  sir,  the  tro- 
phies of  their  own  labor,  the  evidences 
of  their  own  worth.  They  present 
schools,  churches  and  workshops.  .  .And 
w^hat  are  we  doing  here?  Why,  sir, 
quibbling  about  things  which  are  com- 
paratively unessential,  and  which  per- 
tain exclusively  to  the  people  of  Oregon, 
and  not  to  us  or  our  duties  here;  quib- 
bling about  points  which,  if  New  York  or 
Massachusetts  were  in  the  place  of  Ore- 
gon, would  secure  some  votes  on  this  side 
of  the  House  against  their  admission, 
Massachusetts,  which  you  know,  sir,  I 
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never  defend  anywhere,  even  Massacliii- 
setts  does  not  allow  the  negro  to  be  en- 
rolled in  her  militia. 

"What  law  of  reformation  is  this? 
It  is  the  Pharisaical  law  of  distance,  dis- 
trust, and  derision.  It  is  not  the  Chris- 
tian law  of  contact,  confidence  and  com- 
munion. The  Pharisees  denounced  the 
founder  of  Christianity  as  'the  friend 
of  publicans  and  sinners.'  That  class 
would  repel  all  who  do  not  agree  with 
them  to  the  fullest  extent.  Shall  we 
pursue  a  similar  course  in  relation  to  the 
people  of  Oregon?  Is  it  wise  to  do  so? 
Is  it  expedient  to  reject  their  applica- 
tion on  such  grounds? 

''What  objections  do  republicans  pre- 
sent to  this  application  ?  They  say  there 
is  not  sufficient  population,  and  they 
claim  that  it  is  their  mission  to  see  that 
the  democratic  party  shall  recover  its 
consistency.  At  whose  expense?  At 
the  expense  of  the  consistency  of  the  re- 
publican party.  I  submit  that  it  is  bet- 
ter for  the  republican  party  to  preserve 
for  itself  the  consistency  which  it  pos- 
sesses, rather  than  attempt  to  recover 
for  the  democratic  party  the  consistency 
which  it  has  lost. 

"The  republican  party  in  the  House, 
without  one  exception,  so  far  as  I  know, 
voted  for  the  enabling  act,  inviting  Ore- 
gon to  come  here  with  a  constitution  to 
be  admitted  as  a  state.  I  have  no  dis- 
position, and  there  is  no  need,  to  inquire 
here  what  is  the  population  of  Oregon; 
for,  as  a  republican,  I  am  pledged  to  no 
rule  on  this  subject.  I  opposed,  as  did 
my  colleague,  and  my  friends  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  the  restriction  which 
was  put  upon  the  territory  of  Kansas. 
We  protested  against  it  then,  and  pro- 
test against  it  now.  We  have  no  sym- 
pathy whatever  with  that  restriction, 
and  are  ready,  at  any  time  to  give  an 
honest  vote  for  its  repeal. 

"Another  objection  is  urged  against 
the  clause  in  the  constitution  of  Oregon 
which  excludes  negroes  and  mulattoes 
from  that  territory;  and,  in  addition, 
provides  that  they  shall  not  bring  any 
suit  therein.  It  is  said  that  this  is  in 
contravention  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  This  I  do  not  admit. 
But  what  if  it  is?     The  constitution  of 


the  people  of  Oregon  is  not  submitted  to 
our  vote.  We  cannot  amend  it ;  all  we 
have  to  do  about  it  is  to  see  that  it  is 
republican  in  form.  If  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional, it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Congress 
to  impart  to  it  the  least  vitality,  and  it 
will  fall  by  its  own  weight.  But  gentle- 
men argue  here,  as  if  we  could  by  our 
votes  give  life  and  power  to  an  instru- 
ment in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Sir,  this  argument 
is  weak  and  futile. 

"But,  sir,  this  provision  is  no  more 
hostile  to  the  United  States  Constitution 
than  are  the  laws  of  Indiana  and  Illinois 
which  exclude  free  negroes  from  their 
boundaries. ' ' 

Then,  after  detailing  the  reasons 
which  inclined  the  people  of  Oregon  to 
exclude  negroes,  he  said: 

"It  is  proved,  by  the  official  record, 
that  the  republican  party  in  Oregon 
combined  with  the  free-state  democratic 
party  to  sanction  and  ratify  this  pro- 
vision which  is  here  called  in  question. 
What  republican,  or  what  friend  of  the 
free  states,  is  justified,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, in  voting  to  exclude  the  peo- 
ple of  Oregon  from  this  confederacy  on 
account  of  this  provision,  which  is  only 
an  expedient  and  not  a  thing  for  practi- 
cal use?" 

He  then  justified  the  clause  in  rela- 
tion to  alien  suffrage  in  consideration  of 
the  high  rate  of  wages  for  labor  in  Ore- 
gon, and  said  it  was  a  wise  policy  to  at- 
tract emigration.  The  Kansas  argu- 
ment next  claimed  his  attention. 

"There  is  another  argument — that 
Kansas  has  been  excluded  by  the  demo- 
cratic party,  and  that,  therefore,  repub- 
licans ought  to  exclude  Oregon.  The 
argument  amounts  to  this:  that  we 
should  abuse  Oregon  because  the  demo- 
cratic party  have  abused  Kansas.  Now 
I,  for  one,  am  content  that  the  record  of 
the  republicans  in  respect  to  Oregon 
should  be  better  than  the  record  of  the 
democrats  in  respect  to  Kansas " 

He  quoted  Senator  Seward's  remarks 
at  the  close  of  his  speech  in  favor  of  the 
admission  of  Oregon,  made  in  the  Senate 
the  previous  May,  as  follows : 

"It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  tri- 
fling with  the  state  of  Oregon,  trifling 
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with  the  people  of  that  community,  and 
to  be  unnecessary,  and  calculated  to  pro- 
duce an  unfavorable  impression  on  the 
public  mind,  in  regard  to  the  consistency 
of  the  policy  of  admitting  states  into  the 
Union,  to  delay  or  deny  this  application. 
For  one,  sir,  I  think  that  the  sooner  a 
territory  emerges  from  its  provincial 
condition,  the  better ;  the  sooner  the  peo- 
ple are  left  to  manage  their  own  affairs, 
and  admitted  to  participation  in  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Government,  the 
more  vigorous  the  states  which  these  peo- 
ple will  form  will  be.  I  trust  therefore, 
that  the  question  will  be  taken,  and  that 
the  state  will  be  admitted  without  de- 
lay." 

In  reference  to  the  characterization  of 
the  people  of  Oregon  as  inferior,  by  the 
republicans,  Mr.  Thayer  said: 

*  *  They  may  be  inferior  to  us  in  edu- 
cation, in  refinement,  and  in  etiquette; 
they  may  not  appear  as  well  in  the  draw- 
ing-room as  some  of  our  eastern  exqui- 
sites; but  in  the  sturdy  virtues  of  hon- 
esty, of  fidelity,  of  industry,  and  of  en- 
durance, they  are  above  the  average  of 
the  people  of  this  Confederacy.  They 
have  my  sympathy,  and  never  will  I  op- 
press them  by  my  vote  or  my  voice. 

"You  may  send  them  away  from  the 
doors  of  the  Capitol,  but  they  will  go 
thinking  less  of  you,  and  less  subject 
thereafter  to  your  influence.  They  may 
come  again  with  a  hypocritical  constitu- 
tion, trusting  to  effect  by  statute  law 
what  you  would  not  allow  in  organic  law. 
They  may  not  come  at  all,  or  they  may 
come  with  a  constitution  tolerating  sla- 
very. Discouraged  and  repulsed  by 
northern  votes,  finding  no  sympathy 
where  they  had  most  right  to  expect  it, 
they  might  not  be  able  longer  to  resist 
the  slave-state  party  in  the  territory, 
acting  under  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 
Is  it  not  right,  therefore,  for  the  lovers 
of  freedom  to  advocate  the  immediate 
transition  of  Oregon  from  the  condition 
of  a  territory  in  which  slavery  is  lawful, 
to  the  condition  of  a  state  in  which  it  is 
forbidden?  "Which  do  we  choose,  a 
slave  territory  or  a  free  state  f 

"By  this  act  which  I  now  advocate, 
we  shall  bind  firmly  to  the  old  states,  by 
indissoluble  bonds,  the  remotest  portions 
of  our  possessions. ' ' 


He  closed  with  a  strong  protest 
against  non-resident  control ;  and  he  em- 
phasized the  value,  importance  and  per- 
manency of  the  Union,  declaring  that  it 
was  and  would  he. 

A  writer  of  that  period  says: 

"With  the  promulgation  of  this  liber- 
al and  statesmanlike  speech,  which  was 
characterized  by  all  its  author's  usual 
energy,  clearness,  and  practical  force, 
was  opened  upon  him  an  opposition  by 
a  portion  of  the  press  of  his  own  party, 
that  has  not  ceased  till  the  present  time, 
(1860.)  It  is  against  these  very  as- 
saults that  he  is  defending  himself  to- 
day. Oregon  w^as  admitted  by  the  votes 
of  fifteen  republicans  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Eli  Thayer  leading  the 
column. '  * 

Mr.  Greeley,  who  had  set  his  heart  on 
the  defeat  of  the  Oregon  bill,  was  in- 
censed at  the  result,  and  under  the  irri- 
tation induced  by  it,  expressed  himself 
in  the  Tribune  of  February  14th  as  fol- 
lows: 

"We  hold  that  the  great  body  of  re- 
publicans voted  just  right  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  of  course  that  the  fifteen  who 
seperated  from,  opposed  and  defeated 
them,  did  a  grievous  wrong.  .  .  If  Oregon 
in  1860,  unbalanced  by  Kansas,  shall 
elect  a  pro-slavery  president,  then  woe 
to  those  republicans  whose  votes  shall 
have  enabled  her  to  do  so.  It  is  said 
that  Oregon  is  a  free  state,  but  it  would 
vote  for  pro-slavery  interests.  By  the 
express  terms  of  the  constitution  (of 
Oregon),  any  of  Mr.  Eli  Thayer's  con- 
stituents and  supporters  guilty  of  hav- 
ing African  blood  in  his  veins  who  should 
visit  Oregon  with  intent  to  settle  therein, 
is  guilty  of  a  grave  offence  against  the 
majesty  of  that  state,  and  will  be  treated 
like  an  outlaw  and  a  felon That  bor- 
der ruffian  democrats  should  sanction 
and  give  effect  to  such  cruel  injustice  is 
but  natural;  that  a  few  republicans 
should  be  induced,  no  matter  on  what 
specious  grounds,  to  aid  them,  is  deplor- 
able." 

This  was  wrong-headed;  the  sting  of 
disappointment  was  too  plain  and  the 
personal  bias  too  clear  in  these  resentful 
strictures  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
other  prominent  republican  journals,  al- 
though less    influential  ones,    including 
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those  in  the  "Worcester  district,  iinder 
the  mistaken  assumption  that  it  was  safe 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Tribune,  kept 
up  the  attack  for  a  few  days,  when,  dis- 
covering their  error,  they  became  silent. 
Mr.  Greeley,  whose  nature,  in  spite  of 
his  foibles  and  occasional  eccentricities, 
was  a  noble  and  magnanimous  one,  and 
whose  mental  grasp  in  public  matters 
was  generally  comprehensive,  soon  re- 
covered his  better  sense,  and  saw  if  he 
did  not  acknowledge  his  mistake.  As  a 
sequel  we  find  him  a  few  months  later  a 
fellow  delegate  with  Mr.  Thayer  to  re- 
present Oregon  in  the  National  Republi- 
can Convention  of  1860,  where  they  both 
worked  in  harmony  to  secure  the  nomin- 
ation of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Tribune  editorial  drew  from  Dr. 
Bailey  the  sharp  reproof  in  the  National 
Era  of  February  27th : 

' '  Why  was  the  Tribune  silent  when  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill  ?  Why  did  it  not 
arraign  the  Eleven  republican  Senators 
and  admonish  representatives  not  to  fol- 
low their  example?  Waiting  until  Ore- 
gon is  admitted,  it  passes  in  silence  over 
the  first  offenders  in  the  Senate  and  blazes 
away  at  the  fifteen  republicans  who  on- 
ly followed  a  high  example.  Such  intol- 
erance is  not  to  be  tolerated.  .  .  .  We  re- 
joice that  Oregon  is  in  the  Union,  and 
that  it  stands  there  by  the  aid  of  eleven 
republican  senators  and  fifteen  repub- 
lican representatives" 

Dr.  Bailey  further  declared  that  while 
he  considered  the  negro  exclusion  clause 
in  the  constitution  of  Oregon  detestable, 
the  question  should  be  dealt  with  prac- 
tically, and  Oregon  would  send  true  re- 
presentatives to  Washington  after  a  lit- 
tle time.     This  proved  sound  prophecy. 

In  the  Neiv  York  Evening  Post  of  Feb- 
ruary 14th,  William  Cullen  Bryant  ex- 
pressed his  view  of  the  matter  as  follows : 

"  That  different  members  of  the  re- 
publican party  should  have  entertained 
different  opinions  as  to  their  duty  in  this 
matter  does  not  surprise  us,  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  those  who  voted  to  admit  Ore- 
gon, took  a  larger  and  more  statesman- 
like view  than  those  who  voted  to  ex- 
clude her We  are  glad  for  our  part 

that  Oregon  is  a  state.  That  question  is 
now  taken  out  of  the  sphere  of  contro- 
versy, and  the  way  is  all  the  clearer  for 


the  admission  of  Kansas  on  the  same 
terms. ' ' 

Henry  J.  Raymond,  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  the  same  date : 

"Oregon's  population  is,  probably,  not 
half  enough  to  entitle  her  to  admission 
into  the  Union  under  the  principle  in- 
corporated into  the  Kansas  bill  last  win- 
ter. But  the  democrats,  the  very  men 
who  voted  tJien  that  no  state  should 
thereafter  come  into  the  Union  without 
population  enough  to  entitle  her  to  a 
representative,  voted  now  to  admit  Ore- 
gon; and  the  republicans  who  voted 
then  against  any  such  requisition  and 
declared  their  purpose  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  it,  voted  against  the  admission  of 
Oregon  now.  Mr.  Eli  Thayer  and  sev- 
eral other  republicans  had  the  courage 
and  independence  to  disregard  the  decree 
of  the  caucus,  and  voted  for  the  bill. ' ' 

The  Springfield  Republican  in  the  is- 
sue of  February  16th,  printed  the 
speeches  of  Dawes  and  Thayer,  against 
and  for  the  Oregon  bill,  and  in  later  is- 
sues, probably  greatly  to  Mr.  Dawes's 
surprise,  the  following  appeared: 

' '  Some  republican  papers  incline  to  be 
miserable  over  the  admission  of  Oregon, 
and  to  deal  savagely  with  the  republican 
members  of  Congress  who  voted  for  it. 
But  we  cannot  sympathize  with  any  such 
feeling.  .  .  .The  exclusion  of  Oregon,  if  it 
could  have  been  accomplished,  would 
have  been  a  great  mistake,  on  any  other 
grounds  than  the  application  to  her  of 
the  same  rule  which  was  applied  to  Kan- 
sas at  the  last  session. 

' '  The  anti-negro  articles  in  the  Oregon 
constitution  do  not  differ  substantially 
from  the  provisions  in  several  of  the 
Western  states'  constitutions.  (There 
was  a  negro  exclusion  clause  in  the  Tope- 
ka  Kansas  constitution  for  which  the 
republicans  in  the  House  voted  the  pre- 
vious session.) 

"Those  who  voted  for  the  admission 
simply  declared  the  constitution  repub- 
lican in  form,  and  containing  no  pro- 
vision violative  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
this  is  as  far  as  Congress  has  a  right  to 
go  in  the  matter. 

"Some  of  our  republican  friends  ob- 
ject to  this  broad  doctrine  of  state  sov- 
ereignty, that  it  limits  their  field  of  op- 
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erations  against  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery. If  the  limitations  are  just  and  in- 
evitable they  must  be  submitted  to. 
There  can  be  nothing  gained  by  raising 
issues  that  cannot  be  logically 
maintained,  and  upon  which  we  are  sure 
to  be  beaten.  We  not  only  fritter  away 
our  strength  by  such  controversies,  but 
we  destroy  public  confidence  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  partj^  and  the  nationality 
of  our  principles.  What  we  can  do  un- 
der the  Constitution  is  to  put  the  gen- 
eral government  into  the  hands  of  the 
supporters  of  freedom  and  free  labor.... 
Freedom  is  making  distinguished  tri- 
umphs in  the  territories,  with  the  most 
determined  and  inveterate  efforts  of  the 
general  government  against  it.  .  .  Let  us 
have  practical  questions  to  contend  for, 
and  not  mere  abstractions  and  impossi- 
bilities." 

The  Boston  Journal  had  the  following : 

"We  should  have  preferred  to  see 
Oregon  and  Kansas  placed  in  the  same 
position,  before  the  former  was  admitted 
to  the  Union.  But  as  that  was  not  done, 
we  do  not  see  but  that  a  precedent  has 
now  been  established  which  will  inure 
decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  Kansas, 
whenever  she  shall  legitimately  apply 
for  admission.  As  to  Oregon  herself, 
we  welcome  her  into  the  Union.  She  is 
one  more  in  the  phalanx  of  free  states, 
Hitherto  she  has  been  rather  freely  col- 
onized and  ruled  by  democratic  office- 
holders and  office-seekers ;  but  that  day 
will  soon  pass  over.  By  virtue  of  her 
position,  her  interests,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  her  thronging  emigrants,  she  will 
ultimately  become  the  New  England  of 
the  Pacific." 

These  opinions  from  the  republican 
press  show  that  there  was  a  large  pre- 
ponderance of  sentiment  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Thayer's  course,  though  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  especially  in  his  own  district, 
there  was  less  agreement  with  him  than 
elsewhere. 

The  admission  of  Oregon  was  cele- 
brated on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the 
passage  of  the  bill  by  a  large  concourse 
of  citizens  of  Washington,  with  the  Ma- 
rine Band  to  serenade  the  distinguished 
friends  of  the  measure,  including  Mr. 
Thayer.  President  Buchanan  appeared 
at  a  window  of  the  White  House,  and 


said  that  expansion  was  in  future  the 
policy  of  our  country,  and  cowards 
alone  feared  and  opposed  it.  He  then 
called  for  the  playing  of  Yankee 
Doodle  by  the  band.  It  was  the  irony 
of  fate  that  he  was  compelled  to  affix 
his  signature  a  few  months  later  to  the 
bill  which  admitted  Kansas  into  the 
Union  as  another  free  State. 

Mr.  Thayer  was  visited  by  the  proces- 
sion next  after  the  President,  at  his 
rooms  at  the  west  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  After  the  salutatory,  music 
and  vociferous  calls,  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  a  window.  When  the 
cheering  had  subsided,  he  said : 

"Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  I 
know  not  with  what  words  to  express  to 
you  my  gratitude  for  the  honor  of  this 
call,  for  you  have  taken  me  wholly  by 
surprise.  I  am  told  that  this  is  a  dem- 
onstration in  honor  of  the  grand  event 
of  the  day — the  birth  of  a  new  and 
sovereign  state.  The  humble  vote  which 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  give,  contrib- 
uting to  the  result,  has  been  given  in 
accordance  with  my  convictions  of  duty, 
without  hope  of  approbation,  without 
fear  of  condemnation.  I  have  merely 
followed  the  lead  of  my  principles,  and 
adhering  to  them,  as  I  have  done,  and 
as  I  intend  to  do.  I  stand  ready  to 
take  their  legitimate  consequences  as 
they  come — whether  they  be  tokens  of 
favor  or  of  disfavor  (cheers).  With 
you  I  rejoice  to  welcome  to  this  Confed- 
eracy the  heroic  men  who,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  in  the  dim  and  dis- 
tant solitudes  away  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains, 

'Where  rolled  the  Oregon,  and  heard  no  sound 
Save  its  own  dashings,' 

founded  our  own  institutions,  and  estab- 
lished the  arts  and  occupations  of  peace. 
With  my  whole  heart  do  I  welcome  to 
our  embrace  these  pioneers  of  our  own 
material  progress,  not  as  aliens  or 
strangers,  but  as  friends  and  brothers, 
bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh. ' 
(Cheers.)  Another  pledge  have  we  now 
of  the  permanency  of  this  Union,  for 
having  firmly  bound  to  the  republic  our 
remotest  possessions,  we  have  henuned 
in  and  firmly  secured  all  interme- 
diate  parts   of    our   national    domain. 
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But,  gentlemen,  I  have  no  respect  for 
assurances  of  the  permanency  of  this 
Union.  The  Union  is  and  will  he! 
(Prolonged  cheers.)  It  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  advocated  and  argued  for;  it  is  a 
thing  fixed,  settled  and  determined. 
Far  transcending  in  importance  the 
temporary  convenience  of  one  state  or 
of  all  the  states,  it  is  a  trust  which  we 
hold,  not  for  our  posterity  only,  but  for 
the  world !  That  trust  we  are  bound  to 
deliver  unimpaired  to  succeeding  gene- 
rations, and  we  will  so  deliver  it. 
(Cheers.)  Again  thanking  you  for  this 
honor,  with  the  best  wishes  for  your- 
selves, for  Oregon  and  the  republic,  I 
bid  you  good-night." 

In  commenting  on  this  speech  in  the 
Liberator,  Mr.  Garrison  significantly  re- 
marked: "The  people  of  Massachusetts 
will  settle  scores  with  Mr.  Thayer  here- 
after." But  it  will  be  difficult  to  indi- 
cate in  this  patriotic  and  union-loving 
speech  what  there  is  that  any  citizen  of 
Massachusetts  should  not  thoroughly 
commend  and  be  proud  of. 

It  was  not,  however,  so  much  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  as  the  poli- 
ticians and  party  managers  with  whom 
Mr.  Thayer  came  in  conflict  by  his 
course  in  Congress,  which  was  entirely 
consistent  with  his  announced  princi- 
ples at  the  time  he  entered  into  the 
Kansas  Crusade  in  March,  1854.  He 
then  declared  his  belief  in  the  practical 
application  of  popular  sovereignty  in 
saving  the  territories  to  freedom  and 
preventing  the  spread  of  slavery,  and 
he  proceeded  with  this  method  in  filling 
Kansas  with  free-state  emigrants,  and 
gaining  so  large  a  majority  there  that 
the  efforts  of  the  slave  power  were  un- 
able to  overcome  it.  Mr.  Thayer  advo- 
cated this  method  to  popular  audiences 
throughout  the  free  North,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  time  of  his  election  to 
Congress  in  1856,  at  which  time  he  was 
particularly  outspoken,  yet  he  was 
elected  by  a  great  majority.  Popular 
sovereignty  opposed  to  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  doctrine,  or  non-intervention 
against  Congressional  control  were  as 
much  the  issues  in  1856  as  in  1860,  when 
Mr.  Thayer  was  defeated,  and  it  was 
about   these   measures   that    the    great 


clamor  was  made  by  the  politicians, 
from  whom  the  strength  of  opposition 
to  him  came.  With  the  people  directly 
Mr.  Thayer  would  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty. 

From  1856  to  1860  the  Republican 
party  was  rapidly  rising  to  power,  .and 
in  the  36  th  Congress  it  gained  control 
of  the  House.  In  their  elation  its  rep- 
resentatives were  disposed  to  be  high- 
handed, and  to  demand  strict  party  al- 
legiance in  whatever  measures,  sound  or 
unsound,  its  managers  or  its  majority 
dictated.  To  this  Mr.  Thayer  would 
not  submit.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
the  Republican  organization  was  led 
into  injudicious  action  which  party  zeal 
at  the  time  justified,  but  which  mature 
judgment  has  condemned.  Such  was  the 
attempt  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
Oregon,  while  another  instance  was  the 
intention  to  form  new  territorial  govern- 
ments by  the  36th  Congress,  thus  giving 
their  control  to  the  Democratic  ap- 
pointees of  President  Buchanan.  Eli 
Thayer  prevented  both  mistakes,  and  in 
this  grim,  earnest  and  determined  man 
of  power  was  discovered  a  force  against 
which  numbers  could  not  prevail,  for  he 
was  successful  in  thwarting  schemes 
which  he  did  not  approve  after  his 
party  had  the  majority  in  the  House. 
His  presence  was  subversive  of  all  the 
canons  of  party  management. 

The  politicians'  creed — my  party, 
right  or  wrong  — was  well  expressed  by  a 
Massachusetts  editor  at  the  time,  writ- 
ing with  reference  to  Mr.  Thayer's  in- 
dependent course: 

"Discipline,  order,  regularity,  are  as 
necessary  for  a  political  party  as  for  an 
army.  Subordinates  must  receive  and 
obey  the  orders  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.     .     .     , 

"If  a  case  like  this  should  present 
itself  in  the  army,  where  one  of  the 
number  was  found  acting  with  the  ene- 
my, openly  and  without  concealment, 
and  refusing  all  obedience  to  the  organ- 
ization, the  order  would  be  properly 
given,  '  Shoot  the  traitor ! '  He  would 
certainly,  as  the  least  that  could  be  ex- 
pected, be  drummed  out  of  camp  to  the 
tune  of  the  Rogue's  March." 

Later,  when  Mr.  Thayer,  in  a  public 
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meeting  in  Worcester,  referring  to  the  his  constituents  would  have  burned  him 
statement  of  Mr.  Dawes,  that  he  would  in  person,  the  same  editor  characterized 
expect  to  be  burned  in  effigy  in  his  Dis-  his  position  as  "cheap  effrontery  which 
trict  if  he  voted  for  the  admission  of  Ore-  passes  with  many  for  high  moral  cour- 
gon,  said  that  when  a  matter  of  such  age."  This  shows  how  a  man's  judg- 
grave  interest  was  at  stake,  he  would  ment  may  be  affected  by  political  feel- 
have  voted  for  it  if  he  had  known  that  ing.  Franklin  P.  Rice. 


We  all  take  a  just  and  pardonable  pride  in  this  nation's  growth  and 
greatness;  in  the  fact  that  we  live  in  this  age  of  such  marvelous  ex- 
pansion and  are  moving  forward  at  such  a  mighty  pace;  that  the 
wheels  of  industry  are  moving,  every  spindle  spinning,  the  anvils  ring- 
ing, the  forges  blazing  in  such  large  numbers,  and  that  every  energy 
is  employed  all  over  this  land;  and  that  progress  and  prosperity  are 
in  evidence  everywhere.  Every  man's  duty,  no  matter  what  his  polit- 
ical afifiliation,  his  creed,  or  occupation,  or  whatever  his  prejudices 
may  be,  is  to  strive  to  benefit  this  country,  protect  the  weak,  relieve 
the  distressed,  uplift  humanity,  advance  civilization,  progress  and 
happiness;  to  promote  and  perpetuate  true  greatness.  Let  us  all  give 
thoughtful  and  careful  consideration  to  secure  the  full  benefit  for  our 
natural  resources,  our  developed  mechanical  appliances,  the  skill  and 
genius  of  our  wageworkers;  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  American  farmer, 
the  shipper,  the  jobber,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer  and  his  work- 
men are  not  discriminated  against  and  imposed  upon. — Hon.  Gilbert 
N.  Haugen,  in  House  of  Representatives. 
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BANNERS   OF   THE   WORLD — OUR   FLAG. 


The  observance  of  the  birthdays  of  Lincoln 
and  Washington  calls  up  a  discourse  given  be- 
fore the  members  of  George  H.  Ward  Post,  G. 
A.  R.,  in  this  city  last  summer  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Van  Horn,  former  pastor  of  Church  of  Christ, 
on  '  'Our  Flag. "  As  a  patriotic  discourse  it  was 
one  of  the  strongest  that  has  been  given  in  the 
city  and  it  is  here  reproduced. 

PEOPLE  in  the  aggregate  demand  some- 
thing beside  abstract  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples. Hence,  the  desire  for  symbols; 
something  visible  to  the  eye  and  that 
appeals  to  the  mind  and  heart.  God 
recognized  this  principle  in  human  na- 
ture, and  encouraged  it.  David  said: 
**Thou  hast  given  a  banner  to  them  that 
fear  thee,  that  it  may  be  displayed  be- 
cause of  truth"  (Ps.  lx:4).  The  Lord's 
chosen  people  had  their  banners  and 
heroic  bearers.  The  banner  of  Ephraim 
was  a  steer;  that  of  Benjamin  a  wolf; 
that  of  Judah  a  lion,  and  now  the  ban- 
ner of  his  people  is  a  cross. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  Athe- 
nians had  an  owl,  the  Thebans  a  sphinx 
The  first  standard  of  the  Romans  was  a 
bundle  of  hay  tied  on  a  pole,  afterwards 
a  human  hand,  and  finally  an  eagle; 
under  Csesar  the  golden  eagle.  The  Ger- 
mans formerly  fastened  a  streamer  to  a 
lance,  which  the  duke  carried  in  front 
of  the  army.  The  ancient  national  flag 
of  England  was  the  banner  of  St. 
George,  a  white  field  with  a  red  cross.  It 
was  the  first  flag  used  in  the  American 
colonies,  but  when  the  colonies  sepa- 
rated from  the  mother  country,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  flag  of  their  own, 
and  the  Continental  Congress  appointed 
Dr.  Franklin  and  Messrs.  Lynch  and 
Harrison  a  committee  to  design  an  ap- 
propriate standard.  This  committee 
met  with  Washington  at  Cambridge, 
where  9000  soldiers  were  quartered,  and 
adopted  a  flag  of  seven  red  and  seven 
white  stripes,  with  its  red  and  white 
crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  An- 
drew conjoined  in  a  blue  field  in  the 
corner,  and  named  it  ' '  The  Great  Union 
Flag."  The  crosses  of  St.  George  and 
St.  Andrew  meant  the  willingness  of  the 
people  to  return  to  their    allegiance    if 


their  rights  were  secure ;  otherwise,  free- 
dom and  independence.  This  flag  was 
flung  to  the  breezes  at  Cambridge,  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  Jan.  12,  1776, 
and,  would  you  believe  it,  the  British 
officers,  watching  the  proceedings  from 
Charlestown  Heights,  discerning  through 
their  fleld  glasses  the  familiar  crosses, 
concluded  that  Washington  thus  an- 
nounced his  surrender,  and  cheered 
with  enthusiasm,  firing  a  salute  of  thir- 
teen guns ;  so  that  the  first  official  recog- 
nition of  the  first  Union  flag  was  by  its 
enemies,  and  may  now  be  looked  back 
upon  as  a  prophecy  of  the  result  of  the 
great  struggle  that  followed. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence, 
signed  July  4,  1776,  changed  the  British 
colonies  into  independent  states,  form- 
ing a  new  nation.  A  committee  was 
soon  appointed  by  Congress  to  confer 
with  General  Washington,  instructed  to 
design  a  national  standard,  which  com- 
mittee reported  in  favor  of  a  flag  of 
thirteen  stripes,  alternately  white  and 
red,  with  a  blue  field  and  thirteen  white 
stars,  which  was  adopted  June  14,  1776. 
The  design  was  carried  to  the  upholster- 
ing shop  of  a  Mrs.  Ross,  239  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  where  the  first  national 
flag  was  made. 

The  first  United  States  flag  was 
hoisted  by  John  Paul  Jones  in  Ports- 
mouth Harbor  the  same  day  it  was 
adopted  by  Congress,  and  that  very 
same  flag  at  the  National  Encampment 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  in  Boston  in  1890  was 
in  the  parade  worn  around  the  shoul- 
ders of  Robert  B.  Lincoln,  as  it  was  not 
in  condition  to  be  borne  aloft. 

For  eighty-four  years  the  stars  and 
stripes  held  undisputed  sway  in  all  ter- 
ritory belonging  to  the  United  States. 
On  Jan.  10,  1861,  borne  at  the  mast- 
head of  the  steamer  "Star  of  the 
West,"  it  was  fired  upon  by  South  Car- 
olina troops  as  she  was  entering 
Charleston  Harbor  carrying  supplies 
to  the  garrison  at  Fort  Sumter.  This 
was  followed  by  a  regular  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter  April  12,  1861. 
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After  two  days  of  valiant  resistance 
by  Major  Anderson,  he  was  compelled 
to  surrender,  but  on  terms  permitting 
him  to  lower  the  flag  himself  and  bear 
it  away,  which  he  did,  carrying  it  to 
Washington,  where  it  was  carefully 
preserved  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  in  a  new  mail-pouch  it  was  sent 
back  to  Sumter,  and  Anderson,  who 
had  risen  from  the  rank  of  major  to 
that  of  major-general,  was  delegated  to 
plant  the  old  smoke-stained,  weather- 
beaten  flag  upon  the  partially  demol- 
ished ramparts  of  the  old  fort,  and, 
without  one  star  effaced  from  its  tar- 
nished but  glorious  field  of  blue,  it  was 
unfurled  in  triumph  to  remain  to  the 
end  of  the  ages.  It  has  been  said  Gen- 
eral Anderson  Avas  so  overcome  by  his 
emotions  that  he  had  to  be  assisted  by 
members  of  his  command. 

One  wonders  if  there  is  a  parallel  case 
in  the  history  of  nations  where  the 
terms  of  surrender  allowed  the  flag  to 
be  borne  away  by  its  defenders,  and  af- 
terwards, the  fortunes  of  war  turning, 
the  same  flag  raised  by  the  same  man 
over  the  same  fort  to  remain  forever  tri- 
umphant; no  wonder  the  heroic  com- 
mander was  overcome. 

How  are  we  to  explain  such  strong 
attachment  to  a  symbol,  to  a  national 
flag?  How  is  it  that  all  the  stars  gleam 
like  gems  of  beauty,  and  all  the  stripes 
beam  like  beams  of  promise  so  that  to 
us  it  is  a  thing  of  glory  and  a  joy  for- 
ever? Behold  the  Massachusetts  soldier 
boy  dying  in  the  gory  streets  of  Balti- 
more, lifting  up  his  glazing  eyes  to  the 
flag  and  shouting,  "All  hail  to  the  stars 
and  stripes!"  Hear  Captain  Perry, 
mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ricksburg,  saying,  "Boys,  I  am  shot, 
don't  wait  for  me;  just  open  the  folds 
of  the  old  flag  and  let  me  see  it  once 
more,"  and  while  the  film  of  death  was 
on  his  eyes,  he  caught  it  and  kissed  it, 
and  under  the  fire  of  musketry  and  the 
booming  of  cannon,  his  brave  spirit 
sought  a  fairer  and  purer  sky. 

But  why  such  devotion  to  a  symbol — 
a  flag?  Because  embodiment  is  the  law 
of  life.  No  man  ever  had  an  idea  worth 
preserving  who  did  not  seek  to  give  it 
form  and  fashion  to  embody  it. 


The  architect  must  put  his  idea  into 
a  house;  the  artist  his  on  canvas;  the 
sculptor  his  in  marble;  the  musician  his 
in  an  anthem;  the  Christian  his  in  a 
life, — so  as  the  citizen  looks  upon  a  flag, 
that  he  may  remember  the  nation  and 
her  heroes,  and  be  a  real  patriot;  the 
Christian  looks  upon  the  banner  of  the 
cross,  that  he  may  think  of  Christ  and 
transcribe  his  life  in  his  own. 

Now  our  flag  is  the  representation  of 
ideas   and  principles. 

When  the  thoughtful  mind  sees  a 
nation's  flag,  it  sees 'not  the  flag  only, 
but  the  nation,  and  is  reminded  of  prin- 
ciples, truths  and  events  that  belong  to 
that  nation.  When  the  French  tri- 
color rolls  out  to  the  breeze  an  en  France ; 
when  the  three-colored  Hungarian  flag 
is  lifted,  we  see  the  long  buried  but  never 
dead  principles  of  Hungarian  liberty, — 
so  our  nation  has  a  banner.  No  other 
banner  ever  meant  so  much  to  the  cap- 
tive or  the  oppressed,  and  wherever  it 
floats  and  men  behold  it  they  see  in  its 
sacred  emblazonry  no  ramping  lion,  no 
fierce  eagle,  no  carnivorous  beast,  no 
embattled  castles,  or  insignia  of  imperial 
authority.  They  see  in  the  stars  the 
symbol  of  light;  it  is  the  banner  of  the 
dawn  that  brings  in  the  day  of  liberty. 

Liberty  has  been  the  dream  of  hu- 
manity through  all  the  ages,  and  the 
Declaration  wi'itten  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
signed  by  John  Hancock  and  supported 
by  the  matchless  oratory  of  John  Adams, 
was  the  declaration  of  emancipation. 
It  went  forth  under  the  flag  as  the  creed 
of  the  oppressed,  the  gospel  of  freedom. 

The  first  great  struggle  of  cur  coun- 
try was  a  struggle  for  political  free- 
dom ;  to  free  a  nation,  and  the  Declara- 
tioii  of  its  Independence  will  be  cele- 
brated with  appropriate  ceremonies 
every  year  wherever  the  flag  floats. 

The  second  great  conflict  was  for  per- 
sonal liberty.  While  we  read  in  our 
Declaration 'that  "all  men  were  created 
free  and  equal,  and  were  endowed  with 
certain  inalienable  rights  among  which 
are  life  and  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,"  we  saw  the  black  man  in 
chains,  and  read  in  the  strange  provi- 
dence of  the  passing  years  the  mystery 
of  God's  will,  and  the  meaning  of  His 
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redeeming  grace,  and  we  said  tlie  black 
man  must  be  free.  What  a  mighty 
armA^  of  patriots  was  that  which  assem- 
bled between  1861-1865. 

The  unparalleled  heroism  of  our  sol- 
diers may  be  seen  in  the  fearful  losses 
in  battle;  whole  regiments  were  some- 
times almost  annihilated. 

Our  State  of  jMassachusetts  bears  dis- 
tinguished honors  for  the  part  her  heroes 
took  in  that  awful  struggle.  Gov.  Cur- 
tis M.  Guild    has  this  to  say  about  it: 

"It  is  impossible  even  to  summarize 
the  service  of  the  Bay  State  in  the  army. 
Some  notion  of  it  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  this  single  State  gave  the 
country  during  the  Civil  War  200  gen- 
eral officers.  For  every  700  men  who 
went  into  the  army  from  Massachusetts, 
one  at  least  won  a  general's  stars. 

"There  was  scarcely  a  department 
where  the  rank  and  file  did  not  lay  down 
their  lives.  They  shared  the  first  inva- 
sion of  Virginia  at  Big  Bethel.  They 
planted  the  flag  of  the  22d  on  the  works 
at  Yorktown.  They  fought  in  North 
Carolina  under  Burnside  and  Foster. 
The  only  guns  of  the  army  that  aided 
the  navy  at  the  passage  of  Vicksburg 
were  those  of  Massachusetts  batteries. 
They  were  Massachusetts  men  who  led 
the  march  to  death  with  a  smile  at  Port 
Hudson. 

"They  suffered  for  the  folly  that 
planned  the  Florida  campaign.  They 
died  under  the  guns  of  Sumter  and 
Wagner.  They  fell  in  every  campaign 
in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  cheered 
for  Fighting  Joe  of  Massachusetts, 
whether  they  followed  him  in  defeat  in 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  at  ChanceUors- 
ville,  or  whether  they  climbed  with  him 
to  the  stars  to  win  a  victory  above  the 
clouds     at    Lookout    Mountain.     They 


followed  Sherman  into  Georgia,  and 
helped  drive  Longstreet  from  Tennessee. 
They  rode  with  Lowell  and  Sheridan 
through  the  Shenandoah  and  struggled 
with  Grant  out  of  the  Wilderness  into 
the  light  at  Appomattox. 

"Such  was  the  service  of  Massachu- 
setts. Such  it  had  to  be.  The  roll  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  shows 
no  copperhead  lodge  in  Massachusetts." 

The  heroism  of  the  men  was  no  greater 
than  that  of  the  noble  women  of  the 
land.  The  women  knew  that  war  meant 
widowhood  to  many  wives,  orphanage 
for  many  children.  It  took  from  many 
a  mother  her  sole  support  and  the  love 
of  a  son,  on  whose  strong  arm  she  hoped 
to  lean  in  her  declining  years. 

Our  next  war  was  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can war — a  war  for  human  liberty; 
to  free  men  from  the  tyranny  of  a  for- 
eign power.  Our  countrymen  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  glorious  liber- 
ties, could  not  stand  by  and  see  so  many 
thousands  of  poor  Cubans  crushed  under 
the  iron  heel  of  Spain,  and  they  were 
ready  to  die,  that  strangers  and  for- 
eigners might  enjoy  the  liberty  they  so 
highly  prized,  all  honor,  therefore,  to  the 
brave  men  who  engaged  in  that  struggle. 

The  highest  powers  of  men  intellect- 
ually and  spiritually  can  only  flourish 
in  the  soil  of  political  and  personal 
liberty.  If  men  are  to  develop  their 
highest  capabilities  they  must  be  free. 
Jesus  said,  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free  and  if  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free,  then  are  you 
free  indeed."  We  rejoice  that  our  flag 
has  ever  led  men  in  the  cause  of  liberty ; 
that  men  may  be  free  to  learn  and  pro- 
claim the  truth  along  all  lines  of  life. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Van  Horn. 
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When  Mr.  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  the 
widely  known  Boston  architect,  gave  a 
Will  Not  smoke  talk  before  the  mem- 
Destroy  bers  of  Worcester  Board  of 
Architecture  Trade  last  year,  he  had 
considerable  to  say  about  the  Classical 
high  school  as  style  of  architecture 
that  should  always  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  its  present  form.  At  that  time 
there  was  considerable  discussion  in  the 
School  Committee  and  City  Council 
relative  to  building  an  addition  to  this 
building.  One  plan  was  to  make  the 
addition  on  the  front,  which  would  en- 
tirely destroy  the  architectural  beauty 
of  the  structure,  and  another  plan  was 
to  purchase  land  and  make  an  addition 
to  the  south  of  the  building.  This 
would  allow  the  front  and  tower  to  re- 
main intact,  but  would  make  an  un- 
symmetrical  building,  and,  in  fact, 
would  destroy  its  beauty  from  an 
architectural  standpoint.  Mr.  Coolidge 
brought  out  these  points  in  a  striking 
way,  and  argued  that  as  the  Classical 
school  was  the  only  building  in  Worces- 
ter designed  by  the  famous  Richardson 
of  Trinity  Church  fame,  it  would  al- 
most be  a  crime  to  destroy  it.  Richard- 
son is  regarded  the  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  other  architects  in  America 
from  Mr.  Coolidge 's  reasoning,  and  no 
one  M^ould  think  of  burning  a  picture 
of  Stuart  or  Whistler,  and  for  similar 
reasons  no  one  should  think  of  destroy- 
ing a  building  designed  by  Richardson. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  this  building 
was  erected  on  its  present  site  because 
of  the  growth  of  business  property 
around  it.  The  State  Mutual  block 
shuts  off  much  of  the  view  that  was  for- 
merly had  of  it,  and  plans  of  this  com- 
pany contemplate  future  development 
of  the  property  owned  on  Maple  Street 
and  Maple  Place.  The  addition  desired 
by  the  School  Committee  would  cost 
between  $150,000  and  $200,000,  and 
this  is  considered  too  much  to  put  into 
an  addition  or  in  that  section.  Mayor 
J.  T.  Duggan  is  opposed  to  an  addition 
to  the  Classical  high  school  building, 
but  favors  another  high  school  building 
in  a  section  of  the  city  near  the  busi- 
ness centre,  presumably  in  the  locality 
of  Portland  or  Salem  Streets.  This 
done,  the  Classical  high  school  building 
could  be  used  as  a  manual  training 
building,  which  has  been  also  consid- 
ered by  the  School  Committee. 

The  frontispiece,  prepared  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  booklet  to  show  the 
high  schools  grouped,  gives  a  splendid 
idea  of  the  architecture  of  the  three 
high  school  buildings.  It  is  clearly  ap- 
parent to  the  majority  of  citizens  that 
the  architecture  of  the  Classical  school 
building  is  decidedly  more  attractive, 
and  there  should  be  but  one  mind  in  the 
matter — that  nothing  should  be  done  to 
destroy  so  artistic  a  front  as  this  school 
building  presents. 
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"A  Molecule  of  Light  on  City 
Finances"  is  the  title  of  an  article  pre- 
Light  on  pared  for  the  Magazine  by 
Worcester's  Former  City  Auditor  John 
Finances  B.  Bowker.  Since  Mr. 
Bowker  told  of  city  finances  to  the 
members  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club  a  few  weeks  ago,  there  has  been 
much  interest  manifested,  and  Mr. 
Bowker  consented  to  write  an  article 
along  these  lines  for  the  Magazine.  In 
the  beginning  he  says  that  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  carry  on  city  business  are 
secured  "first  by  taxation,  second  by 
taxation,  and  third  by  taxation,"  and 
so  on,  and  adds  in  this  connection  that 
"taxation  and  municipal  ownership 
differ  in  that  taxation  takes  an  individ- 
ual's property  from  him  by  degrees, 
while  municipal  ownership  takes  it  all 
at  once."  It  is  a  "case  of  the  individ- 
ual supporting  the  government  in 
either  case." 

The  troubles  of  a  mayor  are  gone  into 
to  some  extent;  the  first  proposition  of 
any  magnitude  a  mayor  has  to  consider 
each  year  is  the  question  of  finance. 
Mr.  Bowker  tells  why  $12  per  $1000  is 
the  limit  of  the  sum  that  can  be  raised  by 
taxation  for  municipal  expenses,  saying 
it  is  the  safeguard  for  owners  of  prop- 
erty. Concerning  the  liquor  license 
proposition,  Mr.  Bowker  says  an  alter- 
nating system  will  necessarily  prove 
detrimental,  but  thinks  a  five  years' 
term  of  license,  and  then  a  similar  term 
of  no  license,  would  have  great  effect  in 
fixing  valuations. 

Mr.  Bowker  is  a  strong  believer  in 
renting  the  use  of  streets  to  corpora- 
tions rather  than  granting  franchises. 
He  believes  in  an  annual  rental  for  use 
of  sewers  rather  than  an  assessment  to 
abutters.  This  rental  should  be  enough 
to  pay  the  contributions  to  the  sinking 
funds.  The  city  should  charge  annual 
rentals  for  the  use  of  streets  by  street 
railways,  gas  and  electric  light  compa- 
nies, sewers  and  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone companies.  The  city  should 
make  all  the  improvements  and  charge 
rent. 

Referring  to  the  borrowing  capacity 
of  the  city  Mr.  Bowker  says   it   excites 


the  envy  of  every  other  city  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. 


]\Iayor  Duggan  has  consented  to  a 
representative  of  the  Fire  Department 
Engineer  going  to  New  York  to 
Ser"'^^  Study  fire  drill,  and  Dep- 
Drills  ^^ty  Engineer  W.  N.  Avery 

is  selected  to  take  the  trip.  This  is  a 
wise  move,  for  there  cannot  be  too 
much  knowledge  about  fighting  fires. 
As  was  stated  in  the  Magazine  last 
month,  Worcester  need  not  be  afraid  of 
severe  criticism  of  its  Fire  Department. 
Its  record  is  good  and  will  stand  close 
examination  under  the  limelight.  In 
number  of  alarms  to  which  responses 
have  been  made,  and  the  amount  of  fire 
loss,  few  cities  can  show  a  cleaner  rec- 
ord. The  department  is  absolutely  and 
thoroughly  competent.  There  is  no 
question,  however,  that  knowledge  of  a 
fire  drill,  as  taught  in  the  New  York  de- 
partm.ent,  will  be  of  decided  benefit  to 
the  Worcester  departm.ent.  Perhaps 
the  local  department  is  not  sufficiently 
expert  in  ladder  work,  and  this  drill 
will  greatly  improve  this  feature  of  fire 
fighting.  It  is  short-sighted  policy  to 
discourage  any  m.ethod  which  will  pro- 
mote the  efficiencj^  of  a  fire  department, 
and  it  is  wise  in  Mayor  Duggan  to  urge 
that  a  representative  of  the  Worcester 
department  be  sent  to  New  York  to 
study  and  become  familiar  with  the 
work  of  that  organization  in  ladder 
drill  and  work.  Much  that  is  valuable 
can  be  communicated  to  the  Worcester 
firemen,  particularly  the  ladder  branch 
of  the  service. 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  known  as  Senate  bill 
Limiting  No.    154,  which    is    an    act 

Assignments  to  regulate  the  taking  of 
of  Wages  security  in  certain  cases 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion w^hich  limits  the  time  for  which  a 
man  may  make  an  assignment  of  wages 
to  two  years  instead  of  indefinitely,  as 
is  now  the  case.  It  is  a  good  piece  of 
legislation,  and  the  Committee  on  Judi- 
ciary, to  whom  the  bill  was  referred, 
has  heard  much  evidence  for  and 
against  it.     The   Worcester   Merchants' 
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Association  and  the  Worcester  Board 
of  Trade  have  gone  on  record  in  its 
favor,  and  the  mannfacturers  and  busi- 
ness men  throughout  the  State  are  gen- 
erally in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  The  assignment  of  wages  practice 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  a  cer- 
tain class  of  mei'chants,  and  it  has 
worked  detriment  to  the  person  giving 
the  assignment.  Manufacturers  and 
business  men  do  not  particularly  enjoy 
having  the  wages  of  their  employees  as- 
signed, and  in  many  instances  it  results 
in  the  discharge  of  the  employee.  So 
long  as  business  is  done  and  men  are 
employed,  so  long  will  assignments  of 
wages  be  made,  and  the  present  bit  of 
legislation  asked  for  is  to  limit  the  time 
for  which  they  can  be  made. 


Mr.  J.  Russel  Marble,  who  represents 
one  of  the  most  important  wholesale 
Mr.  Marble  houses  in  the  city,  has  pro- 
on  Railroad  nounced  ideas  about  the 
Rates  regulation  of  railroad  rates, 

and  has  frequently  declared  them.  As 
a  director  of  Worcester  Board  of  Trade 
he  has  expressed  his  sentiments  regard- 
ing these  rates,  and  a  short  time  ago,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Associated 
Board  of  Trade,  took  a  strong  stand 
with  reference  to  the  regulation  of  rail- 
road rates.  The  action  of  the  meeting 
was  decidedly  against  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  be- 
cause of  its  alleged  discrimination  in 
favor  of  Standard  Oil.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  was  Mr.  Marble,  who  re- 
ferred particularly  to  the  refusal  of  the 
New  Haven  road  to  fix  rates  from 
Cleveland  and  other  points,  which,  he 
said,  led  to  unjust  and  unreasonable 
charges.  The  following  extract  from  his 
remarks  are  particularly  interesting 
just  at  this  time: 

"That  is  the  proper  spirit.  Let  Con- 
gress know  that  the  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts still  have  a  little  of  the  old  fire 
of  '76  in  them  and  that  they  do  not  pro- 
pose to  submit  to  unjust  taxation  by 
the  railroads  any  more  than  by  a  for- 
eign monarch.  The  railroads  care 
nothing  for  the  sentiment  of  a  commu- 
nity. They  are  looking  for  a  chance  to 
make  money.     Competition  has    passed 


out  of  the  game,  except  as  appearances 
have  to  be  kept  up.  The  only  competi- 
tion now  existing  is  between  the  people 
and  the  railroads,  to  see  which  shall 
rule.  Thus  far,  the  railroads  have  had 
things  all  their  own  way. 

"Will  it  always  be  so,  just  because  it 
has  always  been  so  since  the  railroad 
power  began?" 


Worcester  has  had  its  discussion  on 
the  municipal  ownership  proposition 
Professor         by  no  less  personages  than 

mZlT'  P^o^-  ^^a^^  Parsons  of  the 

Reasons  Boston       University      Law 

School  faculty,  and  Hon.  E.  W.  Bur- 
dett  of  the  law  firm  of  Moody,  Burdett, 
Wardwell  &  Snow,  also  of  Boston. 
Professor  Parsons  is  president  of  the 
national  society  favoring  municipal 
ownership,  and  is  widely  known  as  an 
authority  on  social  economic  questions. 
Whatever  one's  ideas  may  be  regarding 
this  much-discussed  question,  there  was 
considerable  food  for  reflection  in  the 
argument  which  took  place  before  the 
Worcester  Economic  Club  at  its  ban- 
quet on  the  night  of  March  15. 

Professor  Parsons  has  recently  for- 
mulated fifteen  reasons  why  public  util- 
ities should  be  owned  and  operated  by 
the  people,  laying  particular  stress 
upon  the  gain  in  economy  of  produc- 
tion which  he  believes  to  be  inherent  to 
public  ownership.  The  question  of 
municipal  ownership  of  public  utili- 
ties is  being  freely  discussed  and  agi- 
tated in  hundreds  of  cities  throughout 
this  country  and  Europe.  In  this  coun- 
try the  proposition  is  practically  only 
in  its  experimental  stage.  Professor 
Parsons'  reasons  are: 

1.  A  public  plant  does  not  have  to 
pay  dividends  on  watered  stock. 

2.  It  does  not  have  to  pay  dividends 
even  on  the  actual  investment. 

3.  It  does  not  have  to  retain  lobby- 
ists, or  provide  for  the  entertainment  of 
councilmen  or  legislators,  or  subscribe 
to  campaign  funds,  or  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  pushing  the  nomination  and 
election  of  men  to  protect  its  interests 
or  give  it  new  privileges,  or  pay  black- 
mail to  ward  off  the  raids  of  cunning 
legislators  and  officials  and  others. 
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4.  It  does  not  have  to  advertise  or 
solicit  business. 

5.  It  is  able  to  save  a  great  deal  by 
combination  with  other  departments  of 
public  service.  Speaking  of  the  low 
cost  of  electric  light  in  Dunkirk,  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  says:  "Our  city  owns 
its  water  plant,  and  the  great  saving 
comes  from  the  city's  owning  and 
operating  both  plants  together." 

6.  Full  public  ownership  (that  is, 
public  ownership  free  of  debt)  has  no 
interest  to  pay. 

7.  Even  where  public  ownership  is 
incomplete,  the  people  not  owning  the 
plant  free  of  debt,  they  still  have  an 
advantage  in  respect  to  interest,  be- 
cause they  can  borrow  at  lower  rates 
than  the  private  companies  have  to  pay. 

8.  As  cities  usually  act  as  their  own 
insurers,  public  ownership  is  free  of 
tribute  to  the  profits  and  agency  com- 
missions of  private  insurance  compa- 
nies. 

9.  There  is  often  a  large  saving  in 
salaries.  A  public  plant  pays  its  chief 
well,  but  does  not  pay  the  extravagant 
salaries  awarded  by  millionaire  monop- 
olists to  themselves  or  their  substitutes 
in  office. 

10.  Public  plants  frequently  gain 
through  the  higher  efficiency  of  better 
treated  or  more  contented  labor. 

11.  The  losses  occasioned  by  costly 
strikes  and  lockouts  do  not  burden  the 
ledgers  of  public  works. 

12.  Damages  and  costs  of  liti- 
gation are  likely  to  be  less  with  public 
than  with  private  works.  Accidents  are 
fewer  in  a  system  that  aims  at  good 
service  and  safety,  and  treats  its  em- 
ployees well. 

13.  The  civic  interest  of  the  people 
leads  to  other  economies  through  the  in- 
crease of  patronage  and  the  lessening 
of  waste.  The  larger  the  output,  the 
lower  the  cost  of  production  per  unit  of 
service,  other  things  being  equal,  and 
the  tendency  to  waste  electricity,  water, 
etc.,  is  much  less  when  the  people  know 
the  service  is  a  public  one,  the  profits  of 
which  belong  to  them,  than  when  they 
know  the  service  is  rendered  by  a  pri- 
vate    corporation     charging    monopoly 


rates,  and  making  big  profits  for  a  few 
stockholders.  These  economies  are  in- 
tensified as  education  and  experience 
with  public  ownership  develop  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  civic  patriotism  of 
the  people. 

14.  The  cost  of  numerous  regulative 
commissions  and  interminable  legisla- 
tive investigations  into  the  secrets  of 
private  monopolies  would  be  saved  by 
the  extension  of  public  ownership. 

15.  Legislation  would  cost  us  less 
were  it  not  for  the  private  monopolies, 
for  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  our  Leg- 
islature is  given  to  them. 


Boston  is  at  last  up  in  arms  over  bill- 
board advertising.  Two  hideous  bill- 
Boston  boards,  which  detract  from 
Sky-Hnl  *^®  beauty  of  the  view  of 
Advertising  the  Common,  have  given 
the  people  of  that  city  an  object  lesson 
in  sky-line  advertising  that  is  decidedly 
objectionable.  A  Citizens'  Committee  is 
working  up  an  agitation  against  such 
class  of  advertising,  and  has  inter- 
ested several  thousand  residents  in  a 
protest.  A  flour  merchant  who  had  ar- 
ranged to  have  his  sign  painted  on  one 
of  the  boards,  has  been  won  over  by  the 
objectors,  and  many  of  the  prominent 
merchants  of  Boston  are  on  record 
against  this  extreme  method  of  adver- 
tising. A  representative  of  MacuUar- 
Parker  Co.,  in  writing  his  protest  to 
the  Citizens'  Committee,  says  he  con- 
siders the  placing  of  the  sign  in  the 
position  designed  an  indignity  offered 
to  the  public  which  calls  for  the  strong- 
est public  protest.  He  favors  laws 
being  made  that  will  prevent  such  ex- 
treme measures  to  be  taken  to  advertise 
certain  lines  of  goods  to  the  detriment 
of  everything  else. 


The  Swedish-speaking  settlement  in 
Worcester  has  assumed  such  important 
Vice-  proportions  that  the    Swed- 

Consulate  ish  government  deems  it 
advisable  that  there  be  a 
vice-consulate  here.  This 
again  brings  Worcester  before  the  coun- 
try as  a  city  of  particular  importance. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  Swedish-speak- 
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ing  population  numbers  20,000,  which 
is  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, and  the  city  is  the  recognized 
centre  of  the  Swedish  people  in  the  East. 
These  facts  have  led  to  the  request  for 
a  vice-consulate.  The  name  that  is 
suggested  is  that  of  Mr.  Sven  E.  Han- 
son, who  has  been  a  resident  of  this 
city  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  C.  F. 
Hanson,  who  is  one  of  the  first  Swedish- 
speaking  residents  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Hanson  unquestionably  will  be  the 
choice  of  his  countrymen  for  the  ap- 
pointment, for  he  has  for  many  years 
been  a  recognized  leader  in  the  various 
interests  of  the  Swedish  people  of  Wor- 
cester. He  also  commands  the  respect 
of  Worcester  people  irrespective  of 
nationality.  If  the  vice-consulate  goes 
to  ^Ir.  Hanson,  the  choice  will  be  wisely 
made. 


The  way  they  do  things  in  Boston  as 
compared  with  Worcester  is  illustrated 
Boston  i^  the  talk  now  being  made 

Finds  it  relative    to    a    sewer    ' '  sur- 

Expensive  f^ce  drainage  system." 
Boston  has  expended  for  this  supple- 
mentary system  about  $2,000,000,  and 
it  is  claimed  nothing  practical  has  been 
accomplished.  A  Worcester  paper, 
commenting  on  Boston's  troubles  in 
this  respect,  says  Worcester  knows  what 
it  all  means,  for  it  has  paid  millions  for 
the  same  thing.  Worcester  has  this 
double  sewer  system,  and  it  was  done 
here  in  a  business-like  manner,  and  the 
city  can  see  where  the  money  went  to 
any  time  it  is  desired,  irrespective  of 
the  question  of  the  practicability  of  the 
system.  The  original  plan  of  a  double 
sewer  system  had  its  opponents  at  the 
time  the  loans  were  made  and  the  work 
done,  but  it  is  done,  and  there  are  many 
who  believe  it  is  a  wise  policy  and 
greatly  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Worcester  sewer  system,  which  is  differ- 
ent from  many  cities.  It  is  known  that 
Worcester  is  in  a  peculiar  situation  so 
far  as  care  of  its  sewage  is  concerned, 
having  the  Supreme  Court  demand 
hanging  over  it  all  the  time. 

The  Boston  Advertiser,  in  a  lengthy 
editorial,  commenting  on  the  Worcester 


system  and  the  comment  of  the  Worces- 
ter editorial  writer,  says,  "What  has 
been  done  in  Worcester  is  to  put  in  a 
system  of  connecting  drainage  water- 
ways. Worcester  has  something  to  show 
for  its  money.  Boston  has  worse  than 
nothing.  In  other  words,  in  Worcester 
the  sewers  have  actually  been  built 
with  the  money  laid  out.  In  Boston  it 
was  supposed  that  the  same  thing  was 
being  done.  But  nothing  that  can  be 
fairly  called  a  sewer  system  had  been 
built."  Boston  does  not  like  the  way 
things  are  managed  down  there. 


The  Board  of  Trade  Committee  on 
Meetings  and  Receptions  is  able  at  this 
Ohio  Man  time  to  announce  that  the 
Tradr'"^"^  annual  banquet  of  the  or- 
Banquet  ganization    takes     place    in 

I\Iechanics  Hall  on  the  night  of  Tues- 
day, April  17,  with  Gen.  Charles  Henry 
Grosvenor  of  Ohio  as  the  principal 
guest  of  honor.  General  Grosvenor 
has  represented  the  Eleventh  Ohio 
Congressional  District  in  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  since  1885, 
and  was  the  spokesman  of  the  McKin- 
ley  administrations. 

General  Grosvenor  for  many  years 
has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  of  national  life,  and  his  career 
as  a  Congressman  is  most  interesting. 
Able  as  a  legislator,  he  was  equally 
prominent  and  efficient  as  a  soldier, 
serving  through  the  Civil  War,  and 
comes  from  a  family  which  was  identi- 
fied with  three  wars.  General  Grosve- 
nor was  born  in  Pomfret,  Ct.,  Sept. 
20,  1833.  His  grandfather  was  Col. 
Thomas  Grosvenor  of  the  2nd  Con- 
necticut Regiment  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  his  father,  JNIaj.  Peter 
Grosvenor,  served  in  the  10th  Connect- 
icut Regiment  in  the  War  of  1812. 
Congressman  Grosvenor  went  into  the 
Civil  War  as  major  of  the  18th  Ohio 
Volunteers,  served  five  years,  and  on 
his  discharge  was  breveted  brigadier- 
general. 

Ohio  has  been  the  home  of  General 
Grosvenor  since  he  was  five  years  old, 
and  his  education  was  obtained  in  a  log 
schoolhouse  in  Athens  Countj^  He 
afterward    taught    school    and    studied 
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law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State 
Legislature  from  1874  to  1878,  and  was 
Speaker  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives two  years  of  that  time.  He 
has  been  to  several  Republican  national 
conventions  as  delegate,  and  has  served 
as  presidential  elector.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  men  in  public 
affairs  in  the  United  States,  and  this  is 
his  first  visit  to  Worcester. 


When  the  New  England  Education 
League  announced  its  determination  to 
Revival  of  revive,  in  the  most  remote 
England  ^^^  inaccessible  rural  com- 

Lyceum  munities  of  this  section,  the 

idea  of  the  lyceum  such  as  was  in  vogue 
a  generation  ago,  there  was  much  good- 
natured  skepticism  at  its  expense. 

Now  that  the  idea  is  being  carried  out, 
doubts  have  been  changed  into  favorable 
comment.  Even  during  the  present 
winter  season,  educational  exhibits,  some 
almost  as  elaborate  as  those  sent  to  the 
world's  fair  at  St.  Louis,  have  been 
shipped  to  forgotten  hamlets  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

Lecturers  of  a  national  reputation, 
men  who  feel  flattered  to  address  a  Bos- 
ton audience,  have  been  willing  to  ap- 
pear at  their  own  expense  in  old  New 
England  towns  once  progressive  and 
alert,  but  now  stagnant,  and  there  they 
have  delivered  a  new  message.  More 
frequently  has  the  league  conducted  a 
lecture  correspondence  with  some  promi- 
nent citizen,  like  the  one  merchant  or 
the  one  clergyman  or  the  one  deacon  of 


the  pastorless  church,  who  has  called  the 
people  together  and  read  with  his  own 
comment  a  lecture  written  by  some 
famous  man  in  the  world  beyond.  No 
one  can  tell  what  good  may  not  yet  come 
out  of  the  backwoods  districts.  Cer- 
tainly, as  they  have  contributed  mightily 
in  past  years  to  the  building  of  the  great 
cities,  the  great  cities  owe  them  a  debt. 


Some  time  ago  a  Boston  firm  wrote  to 
Germany  for  information  as  to  the  best 
Advice  method   of    introducing  its 

from  products  into  that  country, 

Germany  and  in  reply  by  Consul 
Hannah  of  Magdeburg,  there  is  an  en- 
lightening clause  which  applies  not 
merely  to  the  trade  in  Germany,  but  to 
all  foreign  trade,  and  it  is  worth  bearing 
in  mind.     Says  Consul  Hannah: 

Another  thing  necessary  to  establish 
permanent  footing  in  Germany  is  a  com- 
pliance with  the  customary  conditions  of 
sales,  credits,  etc.  The  German  likes 
very  much  to  do  business  in  the  manner 
that  he  thinks  right  and  proper,  and 
American  firms  that  attempt  a  reforma- 
tion in  his  business  habits  arouse  his  an- 
tagonism, thereby  losing  opportunities 
for  the  extension  of  American  trade. 

The  truth  and  common  sense  of  this 
bit  of  advice  are  so  apparent  that  it 
would  seem  hardly  necessary  to  give  it, 
yet  that  it  is  necessary  is  shown,  first  by 
the  success  of  the  Germans  in  their  trade 
with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  second, 
by  our  failure  measurably  to  compete 
with  them. 


The  New  England  port  is  to  be  put  absolutely  at  the  mercy 
of  this  commission,  and  I  want  to  ask  if  it  is  unreasonable  that 
we  should  want  proper  safeguards  about  its  appointment.  No 
part  of  the  country  is  so  vulnerable  as  New  England. 

Our  economic  possessions  that  cannot  be  taken  from  us  are 
few.  We  have  no  mines,  no  coal,  no  iron.  We  go  south  for  our 
cotton,  west  for  our  hides,  and  we  have  to  go  out  after  all  we 
use.  Every  manufacturing  industry  in  New  England  would  go 
out  of  existence  if  rates  were  fixed  on  a  mileage  basis.  It  would 
make  us  a  desert.  The  whole  internal  system  from  North 
Adams  to  Maine  has  an  equal  rate. — Senator  Lodge,  in  dis- 
cussing port  differentials  in  his  speech. 
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A  MOLECULE  OF  LIGHT  ON  CITY  FINANCES. 


THE  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  city 
business  are  secured  first  by  taxation, 
second  by  taxation,  third  by  taxation, 
etc.  Taxation  and  municipal  owner- 
ship differ  in  that  taxation  takes  an  in- 
dividual's property  from  him  by  de- 
grees, Avhile  municipal  ownership  takes 
all  at  once.  The  individual  will  be  re- 
quired to  hustle  around  at  some  occu- 
pation to  support  the  government  in 
either  case.  If  there  is  property  subject 
to  taxation,  the  individual  has  some- 
thing to  assist  him,  in  providing  his 
share  of  the  government  expenses.  In 
the  case  of  municipal  ownership  the  in- 
dividual will  be  obliged  to  make  bricks 
without  straw. 

The  mayor  of  a  city  finds  his  advisers 
as  how  to  spend  the  public  funds  are 
numberless,  but  he  is  left  alone  to  pro- 
vide that  or  devise  means  providing 
that  for  which  he  has  received  advice  so 
freely  given  as  how  to  expend. 

The  very  first  proposition  of  any 
magnitude  the  mayor  has  to  consider 
each  year  is  the  question  of  finance.  He 
is  supposed  to  look  a  year  into  the 
future,  and  provide  against  all  contin- 
gencies, and  at  the  same  time  keep  down 
the  tax  rate.  He  tells  how  he  will  do  it 
before  he  gets  into  office,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  term  is  busy  explaining  why 
he  did  not  do  it. 

All  departments,  boards  and  trus- 
tees are  required  annually  to  submit  to 
the  mayor  and  auditor,  on  or  before  the 
tenth  day  of  January  in  each  year,  an 
estimate  as  to  the  sums  required  by 
their  respective  departments,  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  work  of  those  de- 
partments for  the  next  financial  year, 
beginning  with  Dec.  1st.  These  esti- 
mates are  tabulated  by  the  auditor  and 
placed  before  the  mayor  for  his  decis- 
ion as  to  the  amount  to  be  allotted  for 
each  department  that  he  will  recom- 
mend to  the  City  Council  for  its  consid- 
eration and  adoption. 

The  amount  which  a  city  can  legally 
appropriate  for  municipal  expenses, 
aside  from  interest  and  necessary  con- 
tributions    to     the     sinking     funds,     is 


limited  by  the  Public  Statutes  to  that 
sum  which  can  be  raised  by  a  tax  not  to 
exceed  $12  for  each  $1000  of  the  aver- 
age valuation  of  the  taxable  property 
of  the  city  for  the  three  preceding 
years,  less  any  abatements  which  have 
been  allowed  during  those  same  years. 
Any  assessment  requiring  a  sum  in  ex- 
cess of  this  is  void,  and  cannot  be  col- 
lected. 

The  estimates  of  the  mayor  are  sent 
as  a  communication  to  the  City  Coun- 
cil on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Febru- 
ary, and  usually  by  them  referred  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  after  the 
consideration  of  this  communication 
from  the  mayor,  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, it  is  reported  back  to  the  City 
Council  for  its  adoption.  If  the  City 
Council  agree  with  the  mayor  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  taken  from  the  tax  levy 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  each 
of  the  several  departments,  it  is  passed 
by  them  and  sent  to  the  mayor  for  his 
approval,  and  when  approved  by  him  is 
operative,  and  the  sums  appropriated 
can  be  expended  by  the  several  depart- 
ments. 

No  change  in  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  mayor  can  be  made  ex- 
cept by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  City 
Council,  and  if  the  mayor  is  shrewd  he 
will  make  l^i^^  estimate  to  within  a  very 
few  dollars  of  the  limit,  so  that,  if  any 
portion  of  the  estimate  is  to  be  changed, 
it  will  require  a  change  in  some  other 
portion,  which  renders  any  change  very 
difficult  to  make,  as  the  addition  to 
what  was  given  to  one  would  have  to  be 
taken  from  another  department,  and 
the  friends  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments in  the  City  Council  would  rally 
to  their  rescue  in  such  numbers  as  to 
prevent  those  in  favor  of  the  change 
getting  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

The  appropriation  bill,  as  it  is  called, 
is  passed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Council,  with  the  exception  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  public  parks,  which  is 
separated  from  the  main  appropriation 
bill,  and  passed  as  a  separate  item. 

The    State   law  requires    that   appro- 
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priations  for  the  purchase  or  care  of 
public  parks  shall  receive  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  each  branch  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  wisdom 
or  lack  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  in  passing  the  law  which 
prevents  the  raising  of  a  sum  in  excess 
of  what  can  be  raised  at  $12  per  $1000 
on  the  average  valuation  of  a  city  for 
the  three  preceding  years  for  ordinary 
municipal  expenses.  But  there  must 
be  some  safeguard  for  the  owners  of 
property,  and  for  those  in  so  many 
cases  having  mortgages  upon  this  same 
property  as  a  guaranty  of  some  secur- 
ity for  loans  and  investments,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  Legislature  would 
have  the  same  right  to  fix  the  maximum 
that  could  be  required  from  real  estate, 
as  well  as  the  maximum  which  could  be 
taken  from  an  individual  who  possessed 
no  property. 

It  is  assumed  by  many  that  a  person 
dead  is  worth  $5000.  At  least,  that  is 
what  corporations  have  been  called 
upon  to  pay  in  case  of  accidental  death 
without  conscious,  painful  suffering. 
It  would  seem,  if  that  is  the  value  of 
one  who  has  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the 
active  life  of  a  community,  that  the  one 
active  in  everyday  life  ought  to  con- 
sider himself  of  sufficient  value  to 
readily  and  cheerfully  contribute  his 
share  to  the  municipal  expense  to  the 
extent  of  two  dollars,  which,  at  the  rate 
of  $16  a  thousand,  would  cause  his  full 
and  fair  cash  value  to  be  set  at  $125. 

The  number  of  assessed  polls  in 
the  city  of  Worcester  for  1905 
was  37,260 

The   number    assessed   for  more 

than  a  poll  tax,  14,344 

The  number   of  poll   tax   payers 

assessed  for  a  property  tax,         6,363 

The  number  of  registered  voters,  23,572 

That  an  unbiased  and  unprejudiced 
board  should  decide  the  proper  propor- 
tion to  be  contributed  to  the  public  ex- 
pense by  both  the  owner  of  property 
and  the  one  without,  is  evident. 

Aside  from  the  direct  tax,  another 
source  of  revenue  is  the  liquor  license 
fees.  One-fourth  of  the  amount  re- 
ceived is  paid  to  the  State,  and  three- 


fourths  remain  to  be  expended  by  the 
city  as  the  City  Council  in  its  judg- 
ment may  dictate.  The  amount  which 
the  city  of  Worcester  has  had  in  the 
last  few  years  for  its  own  use  has 
amounted  to  from  $150,000  to  $152,000 
annually. 

The  license  question  is  bound  for 
some  time  to  require  consideration  at 
each  election,  and,  while  opinions  as  to 
the  moral  effect  of  license  or  no  license 
may  differ,  it  is  evident  to  those  who 
have  given  the  matter  close  study  that 
license  one  year  and  no  license  another 
will  not  prove  other  than  detrimental. 
But  if  five-year  terms  of  license  or  no 
license  could  be  given  a  fair  trial,  it  is 
an  open  question  as  to  whether  the  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  property  in 
those  sections  of  the  city  which  would 
be  freed  from  the  traffic  would  not  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  annually  bring 
in,  by  direct  taxation,  a  larger  sum 
than  the  city  at  present  receives  from 
the  liquor  license  fees.  When  this 
question  is  finally  decided,  it  will  be 
decided  as  a  business  proposition,  and 
not  as  a  matter  of  sentiment. 

Another  source  of  revenue  to  the 
city  is  the  premium  received  on  the  city 
bonds.  That  is  the  sum  which  the  city 
receives  from  the  sale  of  its  bonds,  over 
and  above  the  face  value  of  those  bonds, 
and  which  excess  is  given  for  the  reason 
that  the  bonds  are  considered  better 
than  the  average  as  an  investment  by 
large  banking  institutions  and  trust 
estates. 

Up  to  1898,  the  amount  which  the 
city  received  as  premium  on  $7,278,400 
of  city  bonds  sold  was  $325,000. 

From  1898  to  1901,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  during  that  time  the  rate 
of  interest  which  the  city  paid  was  re- 
duced from  4  to  3^%,  the  sum  received 
on  $3,134,000  of  city  bonds  sold 
was  $295,000. 

From  the  beginning  of  1901  to  the 
close  of  1905,  the  sum  received  as 
premium  on  $2,219,800  city  bonds 
was  $67,600. 

There  can  be  as  much  sagacity  dis- 
played in  the  sale  of  city  loans  at  op- 
portune moments  as  in  the  carrying  on 
the  work  of  any  department.  The  care- 
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fill  examination  of  the  sale  of  loans  in 
the  last  twenty  years  will  verify  this. 

Up  to  1884  the  premium  on  city  bonds 
was  turned  over  to  the  sinking  funds  to 
assist  in  the  reduction  of  the  funded 
debt.  From  1884  to  within  two  years 
the  premium  was  used  to  help  out  the 
various  departments  in  their  running 
expenses.  This  was  an  injudicious  use 
of  this  money,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to 
encourage  the  City  Council  to  fix  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  is  necessary 
the  loans  should  bear  in  order  to  sell 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  earn  a 
larger  premium,  which  the  Council  can; 
expend  in  ways  which  are  not  always  to 
its  credit. 

This  matter  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  City  Council  some  two 
years  ago,  and  an  ordinance  was 
adopted  which  requires  that  all  pre- 
miums received  on  city  bonds  shall  be 
paid  over  to  the  Sinking  Funds  Com- 
missioners, to  be  contributed  to  the  sink- 
ing fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  loan 
proper  at  maturity. 

Other  sources  of  revenue  are  the  as- 
sessments for  sidewalks,  sewers,  and  for 
street  watering.  The  sewer  assessment 
is  an  extremely  variable  quantity,  and 
it  was  an  open  question  at  the  time  the 
present  method  was  adopted  as  to 
whether  it  was  a  proper  one  or  not.  Va- 
rious city  councils  have  different  ideas 
on  the  subject, — so  much  so  that  there 
has  been  no  uniformity  as  to  the  pro- 
portionate cost  of  a  sewer  which  should 
be  assessed  on  the  owner  of  abutting 
property  a.s  his  share  towards  the  con- 
struction of  the  sewer.  For  instance,  we 
find  that  51  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  sew- 
ers w-as  assessed  upon  the  abutters  oqe 
year,  another  year  but  21  per  cent,  was 
assessed,  and  another  year  but  19  per 
cent. 

The  only  equitable  method  as  yet  de- 
vised would  be  for  all  those  who  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  sewers  to  pay  an  an- 
nual rental  for  their  use,  which  rental 
should  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  sewer  loan  sinking  funds,  the 
interest  on  the  sewer  loans,  and  for  the 
expense  incident  to  necessary  repairs. 

There  is  also  the  street  railway  tax 
and  the  street  railway  excise   tax,  from 


which  the  city  receives  a  small  revenue. 
One  is  levied  by  the  State  and  paid  over 
to  the  city,  and  the  other,  the  street  rail- 
way excise  tax,  is  levied  by  the  assessors 
of  the  city  direct.  It  is  not  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  any  city  to  give  any  right  in 
the  streets  or  ways  to  any  private  indi- 
vidual, corporation  or  concern.  Streets 
were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  free  and  unobstructed  travel, 
and  that  end  should  be  kept  primarily 
in  view.  In  the  main,  the  land  for 
these  thoroughfares  has  been  taken 
from  the  citizens,  and  they  have  been 
forced  to  contribute  M-ell  for  the  better- 
ments and  improvements  and  care  of 
the  same,  and  the  giving  of  free  use  of 
them,  or  rights  in  them,  to  corporations 
or  individuals  to  use  as  a  source  of 
revenue,  is  not  showing  due  regard  for 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  or  proper- 
ly caring  for  the  interests  of  those  who 
made  the  thoroughfares  possible. 

In  the  public  streets  the  city  should 
control  and  own,  build,  equip  and  lay 
every  street  railway  track,  gas  main, 
water  main,  sewer  main,  and  all  tele- 
phone, telegraph  and  electric  light 
wires,  whether  above  ground  or  in 
trenches  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
street.  In  this  manner,  and  in  this 
manner  alone,  can  they  be  so  arranged 
as  to  not  interfere  one  with  the  other, 
and  so  cared  for  as  not  to  obstruct  to 
too  great  a  degree  public  travel. 

To  do  this  the  city  could  borrow  suf- 
ficient money  to  meet  all  requirements, 
and  charge  as  an  annual  rental  suffi- 
cient sums  to  pay  the  contributions 
necessary  to  meet  the  loans  at  matur- 
ity, and  for  the  interest  account,  thus 
freeing  the  citizens  from  a  large  bur- 
den which  they  ought  not  to  bear,  and 
this  method  would  be  in  the  end  much 
cheaper  for  the  franchise  holders  in 
our  streets  than  to  make  payments 
which  some  of  them  have  been  com- 
pelled to  do  in  the  past,  and  would 
also  remove  from  the  City  Council  one 
of  its  greatest  temptations  to  graft. 

The  ordinary  revenue  earned  by  the 
several  departments  is  credited  to  their 
accounts.  This  is  not  of  any  great 
amount  for  any  individual  department, 
with  the  exception    of    the  Water    De- 
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partment.  There  has  not  been  a  time 
in  the  last  twenty  years  when,  with 
the  care  and  watchfulness  which  should 
have  been  exercised,  both  by  the  City 
Council  as  well  as  the  department  in 
looking  after  that  which  they  are 
charged  with  doing,  the  Water  Depart- 
ment would  not  have  been  self-support- 
ing. There  have  been  great  wastes  of 
water,  as  nobody  who  has  examined 
into  the  subject  will  attempt  to  deny. 
In  1902,  when  the  agitation  as  to  the 
free  use  of  water  by  manufacturers 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
public,  the  amount  of  water  drawn 
from  the  reservoirs  fell  off  800,000  gal- 
lons for  each  day  of  the  365  days  in 
the  year,  and  yet  $5000  more  was  re- 
ceived into  the  treasury  for  the  use  of 
water  in  that  year  than  in  the  previous 
year.  With  a  largely  increased  num- 
ber of  users,  reports  show  that  more 
than  600,000  gallons  less  of  water  daily 
for  each  day  of  the  year  left  the  reser- 
voirs in  1905  than  in  1904,  and  yet  the 
increase  in  revenue  paid  into  the  city 
treasury  is  nearly  $15,000.  Here  is 
food  for  thought,  if  not  material  for 
investigation. 

If  the  city  business  could  be  con- 
ducted on  the  same  basis  as  a  private 
corporation,  without  outside  interfer- 
ence, the  city  of  Worcester  could  easily 
have  all  that  it  is  having  at  the  present 
time,  and  at  over  $100,000  a  year  less 
expense. 

When  there  is  not  sufficient  money 
from  all  sources  of  revenue  to  meet  the 
expenditures  which  seem  necessary  for 
any  year,  the  city  contracts  loans.  These 
are  usually  made  on  ten,  twenty  and 
thirty  year  terms.  As  a  rule,  the 
water  loans  have  been  made  on 
thirty  year  terms,  the  sewer  loans  on 
twenty  and  thirty  year  terms,  and 
other  loans  for  ten  years. 

At  present,  whenever  a  loan  is  author- 
ized by  a  City  Council,  a  sum  is  required 
to  be  set  aside  for  the  first  payment  to 
the  sinking  fund,  to  be  established  at  the 
time  the  loan  is  negotiated,  and  at  that 
time  is  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  Commissioners.  This  sum 
is  based  on  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  for 
a  thirty-year  loan,  four  per  cent,   for  a 


twenty -year  loan,  and  eight  per  cent,  for 
a  ten-year  loan,  and  annually  thereafter 
the  city  is  required  to  raise,  by  taxation, 
outside  and  above  the  rate  necessary  for 
ordinary  municipal  expenses  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  several  sinking  funds  estab- 
lished, a  sum  which  will,  with  its  earn- 
ings, amount  to  the  face  value  of  the 
loan  at  its  maturitJ^ 

The  city  is  also  required  to  raise  by 
taxation,  outside  of  the  sum  which  they 
are  allowed  to  raise  for  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  city,  whatever  sum  is  neces- 
sary for  the  interest  on  their  temporary 
and  sinking  fund  loans.  These  sums, 
together  with  what  is  required  for  a 
state  and  county  tax,  accounts  for  the 
difference  between  the  rate  of  $12  per 
$1000,  which  can  be  raised  for  the 
city's  ordinary  expenses,  and  the  rate 
per  $1000  which  is  actually  fixed. 

The  tax  levy  is  committed  to  the  tax 
collector  by  Sept.  1st  of  each  year, 
and  interest  on  unpaid  taxes  is  charged 
after  Oct.  10th  of  each  year.  To  pay 
the  necessary  expense  incurred  from 
Dec.  1st,  the  beginning  of  the  city's 
financial  year,  to  the  time  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  tax  levy,  the  city  is  author- 
ized to  make  loans  in  anticipation  of  the 
collection  of  the  taxes,  such  loans  being 
known  as  temporary  loans,  and  are 
limited  by  statute  to  one  year  terms  for 
each  tax  levy,  from  which  they  must  be 
paid. 

The  city  ordinances  require  that,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  the  Sinking  Fund  Com- 
missioners shall  invest  the  contributions 
made  annually  in  the  funded  loans  of 
the  city,  and  to  the  present  time  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  opportunity  for  the 
Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  to  do  this, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  small  balance 
deposited  in  the  banks,  the  sinking  funds 
of  the  city  of  Worcester  are  invested  in 
the  city's  own  bonds,  with  the  exception 
of  $40,000,  which  the  city  acquired  years 
ago  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  stock. 

In  order  that  a  city  might  not  go  be- 
yond its  ability  to  pay  its  indebtedness, 
the  Legislature  passed  a  law  limiting  the 
amount  which  a  city  or  town  might  bor- 
row without  securing  special  permission 
of  the  Legislature  to  do  so.  For  cities 
this  debt  limit  was  fixed  at  two  and  one- 
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half  per  cent,  of  the  average  valuation  on 
which  taxes  could  be  assessed. 

The  debt  of  the  city  of  Worcester  ex- 
ceeds by  considerable  in  gross  its  debt 
limit,  by  reason  of  the  large  amounts 
which  the  city  has  received  special  per- 
mission by  the  Legislature  to  borrow  out- 
side the  debt  limit  for  its  sources  of 
water  supply,  and  its  separating  system 
of  sewers  and  purification  works,  its  City 
Hall  and  its  parks.  But  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  city  have  been  so  well  ad- 
ministered, and  the  ordinary  running  ex- 
penses of  the  city  have  been  kept  within 
the  amount  which  was  received  from  the 
tax  levy  and  from  the  several  sources  of 
revenue,  so  that  the  present  borrowing 
capacity  of  the  city,  without  any  appeal 
to  the  Legislature,  excites  the  envy  of 
every  other  city  in  the  Commonwealth, 
and  renders  it  unnecessary  to  call  upon 
the  Legislature  for  any  further  aid  or 
interference  in  our  financial  affairs,  un- 
less it  is  necessary  to  take  land  and  prop- 
erty outside  the  city  limits  for  the 
sources  of  a  water  supply.  If  the 
finances  in  the  future  are  as  carefully 


looked  after  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  there  can  be  no  further  need  of  an 
appeal  to  the  Legislature  for  additional 
authority  to  pile  up  a  burden  of  debt. 
If  a  city  were  to  go  to  its  debt 
limit,  and  raise  all  that  it  could  in  its 
tax  levy,  the  amount  of  tax  which  it 
could  assess  on  the  property  holders 
would  be  all  that  any  legitimate  business 
could  stand,  and  pay  a  tax  upon  its  full 
and  fair  valuation,  and  there  is  no  ex- 
penditure justified  which  will  call  for  a 
tax  upon  any  property,  corporation,  or 
manufacturing  establishment,  sufficient 
to  deprive  it  of  a  living  income.  While 
there  are  many  improvements  that  might 
be  desired,  and  some  things  that  would 
make  our  city  appear  to  better  advan- 
tage, the  fact  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  that  there  is  no  city  in  this  Common- 
wealth, or  any  other,  which  is  so  good  to 
live  in,  or  which  offers  so  many  advan- 
tages for  manufacturers,  for  business 
men,  for  a  home  or  for  an  education, 
as  the  city  of  AVorcester,  the  Heart 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

John  B.  Bowker. 


This  is  a  great  country  of  ours.  We  have  gained  a  material 
development,  in  which  the  railroads  have  had  much  to  do,  be- 
yond any  other  country  on  the  globe.  Here,  between  the  lesser 
and  the  greater  oceans,  there  is  a  continent  in  which  every  val- 
ley and  every  hill,  every  plain,  and  every  mountain,  abounds  in 
tlie  wealth  of  the  farm,  of  the  forest,  or  of  the  mine.  The  Mac- 
edonian phalanx  under  Alexander  and  the  Roman  legions  con- 
quered a  portion  of  the  earth  which  was  small  in  comparison 
with  that  far  wider  area  which  has  yielded  to  the  pacific 
triumphs  of  American  industry.  Our  merchants  and  our  man- 
ufacturers send  argosies  carrying  their  wares  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  the  white  sails  and  the  black  hulls  bring 
back  from  Orient  and  Occident  their  treasures  to  lay  at  our 
feet.  But  is  this  all  ?  Is  it  not  well  for  us  to  consider  whether 
a  development  less  rapid,  especially  a  development  in  which 
there  shall  be  a  greater  deegree  of  equality,  would  not  be  a  bet- 
ter one?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  benefits  of  wealth  and  increas- 
ing prosperity  do  not  bring  their  best  results  unless  they  spread 
all  over  the  land,  bringing  blessings  to  the  humblest  cottage, 
bringing  plenty  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  and  to  the  mil- 
lionaire?— Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton  of  Ohio  in  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 
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HOW  TO   GET   FOREIGN   TRADE. 


Mr.  C.  A.  Green,  who  has  charge  of  the  for- 
eign department  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.'s  Mercan- 
tile Agency,  prepared  the  following  article  for 
the  AVorcester  Magazine,  along  lines  of  a  talk 
he  gave  before  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  night 
of  Thursday,  March  22.  He  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  foreign  trade  matters,  and  what- 
ever he  says  is  worthy  of  careful  reading  and 
consideration. 

THERE  are  some  subjects  that  are  so 
important  to  the  manufacturers  and 
business  men  of  the  country  that  it  can 
never  be  said  that  we  know  all  about 
them,  and  that  there  is  no  further  need 
of  investigation  or  discussion. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is, 
how  can  we  develop  a  larger  volume  of 
foreign  trade,  and  secure  wider  markets 
for  American  goods?  This  subject  now 
engages  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
most  far-seeing  men  of  our  day  and  is  of 
such  vital  importance  that  every  manu- 
facturer should  take  an  interest  in  it; 
the  continuance  of  our  present  prosper- 
ity depends  more  upon  our  securing 
these  wider  markets  for  our  products 
than  any  other  one  thing. 

We  are  becoming,  or  have  become,  a 
manufacturing  people,  the  enormous 
sum  of  $15,000,000,000  being  the  value 
of  manufactured  goods  last  year;  it  is 
hard  to  take  in  such  figures — we  are  apt 
to  get  lost  when  we  get  beyond  millions. 
Think     of     it,     15     thousand    millions. 

Consider    your  own   city. 

I  am  told  on  no  less  authority  than  your 
own  Board  of  Trade  that  Worcester  has 
1000  industrial  plants,  several  of  these 
being  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the 
world,  and  your  city  is  not  alone  in  this 
growth ;  go  where  you  will,  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  you  will  find  new  manufactur- 
ing plants  erected,  and  old  ones  en- 
larged. While  we  all  know  that  our 
American  market  is  the  best  in  the  world, 
even  we  have  a  limit  to  our  ability  to 
consume,  and  the  day  is  not  in  the  far 
distant  future  when  we  must  have  far 
larger  sales  abroad  than  anything  we 
have  yet  attained  to.  We  must  trade 
with  the  world,  and  have  a  permanent 
foreign  outlet  for  the  surplus  of  our  fac- 
tories, or  we  must  cut  down  our  produc- 
tion, which  spells  disaster  to  the  many. 


It  is  an  unwise  position  for  any  man- 
ufacturer or  business  man  to  take,  when 
he  says  that  we  do  not  need  much  export 
trade — that  the  home  market  is  good 
enough,  for  long  years  to  come,  and  as- 
sume that  when  we  do  want  foreign 
trade  that  we  only  need  to  announce 
the  fact,  and  it  will  come  to  us.  Such  is 
not  the  case,  but  a  little  money  well 
spent  in  the  right  direction  now  (and 
that  right  direction  is  personal  effort) 
will  make  it  much  easier  and  less  expen- 
sive to  get  the  trade  when  we  realize  it  is 
required.  One  cannot  enter  foreign 
markets  and  capture  them  immediately; 
it  takes  time,  and  hard  work,  and  if  our 
manufacturers  do  not  awaken  to  this 
fact  they  will  find  the  English  and  Ger- 
man, especially  the  latter,  so  strongly 
intrenched  when  they  do  want  a  share  of 
the  trade,  that  it  will  cost  much  money 
and  time  to  get  it,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  most  important  things 
for  the  manufacturers,  particularly  of 
our  Eastern  states,  to  consider,  is  the 
introduction  of  their  products  into  the 
world's  markets  in  a  systematic  way. 
The  day  has  gone  by  when  they  can  be 
used  as  a  dump  for  undesirable  stock. 

In  the  last  market  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  investigating  personally  South 
Africa  in  1904 ;  I  found  the  demand  was 
for  as  thoroughly  up-to-date  goods  as  are 
to  be  found  in  our  cities  at  home,  and 
the  feeling  extremely  kindly  tow^ards  our 
products  and  machinery,  but,  as  in  most 
markets,  our  goods  were  being  handled 
by  English  and  German  houses;  seldom 
was  the  American  manufacturer  known 
to  the  buyers,  and  I  am  convinced,  from 
personal  observation  in  many  countries, 
that  our  sales  are  far  less  than  they 
could  be,  for  the  simple  reason  that  our 
manufacturers  take  so  little  personal  in- 
terest in  the  trade.  Perhaps  one  reason 
why  many  have  not  given  much  thought 
to  the  matter  is,  being  absorbed  in  the 
trials  of  to-day  and  the  problems  of  to- 
morrow, there  has  apparently  been  no 
time  to  study  the  possibilities  abroad, 
and  yet  never  has  there  been  a  time 
when  the  old  mystery,  in  regard  to  for- 
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eign  trade,  has  been  so  thoroughly 
cleared  up. 

Since  the  establishing  of  the  Bureau 
of  Manufacturers  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  more  practical, 
systematic  work  has  been  done  than  ever 
before  through  this  bureau,  its  special 
agents  in  the  foreign  field,  and  the  im- 
proved work  of  the  consular  service  (and 
there  now  seems  to  be  a  possibility  of 
bringing  it  up  to  a  higher  standard,  and 
getting  it  on  a  business  basis),  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the 
opportunities  in,  and  the  requirements 
of,  any  market,  and  to  get  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  foreign  trade,  all  markets 
should  be  studied;  in  other  words,  don't 
put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket,  as  some 
have  done,  and  with  a  boycott  on  Ameri- 
can goods  in  China,  find  their  foreign 
trade  almost  at  a  standstill. 

As  against  that,  I  saw  a  statement  of 
one  New  England  firm  only  a  few  days 
ago,  who  said  that  while  their  trade  in 
China  was  practically  killed  for  the  time 
being,  it  had  been  offset  by  increased 
orders  from  South  America  by  knowing 
the  various  markets,  and  having  connec- 
tions formed,  a  war,  a  boycott,  famine, 
or  drought  in  one  country,  while  to  be 
deplored  will  not  stop  your  trade,  as  dis- 
aster rarely  comes  to  many  markets  at 
the  same  time,  and  it  is  always  the 
proper  season  for  trade  somewhere. 

The  making  of  these  connections 
should  be  the  work  of  the  manufacturer 
himself,  by  coming  directly  in  contact 
with  the  buj^er  in  other  lands,  following 
the  same  plan  that  you  find  most  effect- 
ive at  home.  Know  the  trade,  and  let 
the  trade  know  you,  through  your  direct 
representatives,  and  you  have  solved  the 
biggest  problem  in  export  trade. 

A  party  now  making  investigations  in 
South  America,  who  puts  the  case  so 
plainly  that  I  quote  him,  says,  in  one  of 
his  late  reports,  that  "buyers  of  im- 
ported goods  in  every  country  in  the 
world  are  interested  before  all  else  in 
what  will  appeal  to  their  clients  in  goods 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  particular 
community  they  serve.  Next  to  this  ele- 
ment of  local  suitability,  and  adaptabil- 
ity, comes  quality,  and  next  to  that  price, 
and  last  of  all,  in  the   rare  cases  where 


goods  from  two  or  more  competing  coun- 
tries equal  each  other,  in  all  of  these  re- 
spects, there  may  be  an  element  of 
preference  for  one  country  as  against 
another  that  may  play  a  small  part  in 
reaching  the  decision.  The  point  here 
noted  is,  however,  that  this  matter  of 
nationality  cuts  a  very  small  figure  in 
the  minds  of  practical  and  sensible  busi- 
ness men.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
buyer  may  prefer  to  buy  his  goods  in 
one  country  or  another,  for  purely  senti- 
mental reasons,  but  other  things  very 
rarely  are  equal  all  along  the  line,  so  sen- 
timent in  international  business  is  a  fac- 
tor of  small  and  decreasing  importance." 

The  man  that  sells  the  goods  can  best 
tell  the  manufacturer  what  will  go,  and 
the  manufacturer  can  best  tell  the  buyer 
whether  he  can  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  trade,  and  sometimes  it  is 
just  as  valuable  to  know  where  you  can't 
sell  as  to  know  where  you  can;  it  saves 
money. 

The  question  may  be  asked  whether  all 
this  personal  contact  may  not  lead  to 
direct  trading,  and  consequently  involve 
the  question  of  credit,  and  I  answer 
without  hesitation  that  it  will.  .  .  . 
As  you  all  know,  there  is  a  no  more  po- 
tent factor  in  building  up  trade  than 
credit,  whether  it  be  near  by  or  far  off. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  your 
European  competitors  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  you  on  that  point,  but  now 
the  advantage,  if  there  is  any,  is  on  your 
side ;  the  use  of  credit,  and  the  method 
of  determining  it,  is  more  fully  under- 
stood and  appreciated  with  us  in  the 
United  States  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  We  all  like  a  little  credit,  and  to 
feel  that  we  can  be  trusted,  and  foreign 
credits  should  have  more  attention  now 
that,  as  an  English  writer  has  put  it, 
"all  the  world  plays  at  shop  keeping. " 

Many  an  American  manufacturer  has 
been  frightened  away  from  promising 
markets  on  account  of  the  credit  require- 
ments, and  left  it  to  the  English,  or  Ger- 
man, M^hen  he  could  have  secured  it  by 
making  use  of  facilities  already  pro- 
vided. 

Some  curious  customs  exist.  I  will 
cite  one  reported  by  the  special  agent  of 
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the  Department  of  Commerce.  In  some 
parts  of  China  the  foreign  houses  do  not 
even  require  Chinese  merchants  to  sign 
orders  which  have  been  verbally  given 
for  goods.  I  don 't  know  that  a  practice 
similar  to  this  prevails  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  These  instances 
are  limited,  however,  to  those  who  have 
had  long  experience  with  the  foreign 
house,  and  whose  reputation  for  reliabil- 
ity is  thoroughly  established.  The  reason 
for  such  seeming  unbusiness-like  con- 
duct was  explained  to  me  by  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  bond  of  a  Chinese 
was  no  better  than  his  word ;  that  if  his 
word  failed,  no  value  could  be  placed  on 
his  paper,  for  as  long  as  a  Chinese  mer- 
chant had  resources,  he  would  pay  his 
bills,  and  as  soon  as  his  resources  were 
gone,  no  collection  could  be  made  on  his 
paper.  Through  this  system  the  foreign 
traders  can  retain  a  control  over  the 
situation  by  refusing  credit  beyond  what 
they  deem  to  be  safe,  and  before  more 
goods  can  be  obtained  the  past  obligation 
must  be  liquidated.  The  loss  through 
merchants  becoming  insolvent  is  so  very 
slight  as  to  be  unworthy  of  consideration 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

The  relation  of  the  compradore  to  the 
foreign  trade  also  tends  to  do  away  with 
the  element  of  loss,  as  each  compradore 
is  bonded  for  an  amount  to  which  he 
may  make  the  Chinese  merchants  liable. 
The  compradore  is  allowed,  besides  his 
salary,  one  per  cent,  upon  all  sales  for 
guaranteeing  payment  therefor.  He,  in 
turn,  obtains  counter  securities  from  the 
Chinese  merchants,  thus  securing  him- 
self on  all  sales  made  by  him. 

In  the  past,  the  difficulty  has  been  in 
securing  the  information  in  regard  to 
foreign  houses  that  you  were  accustomed 
to  base  your  action  on  at  home.  This  is 
now  within  your  reach  through  the  mer- 
cantile agency  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  who  now 
have  their  own  offices  in  all  the  com- 
mercial centers  of  the  world,  and  are 
able  to  post  you  on  the  credit  standing 
of  business  firms  everywhere,  thus  en- 
abling you  to  stand  on  an  equal  footing 
with  manufacturers  of  Europe,  in  spite 
of  their  many  years  in  the  field  of  ex- 
port trade.  Success  abroad  depends,  to 
a  great  degree,  on  the  standing  and  rep- 


utation of  the  houses  that  handle  the 
goods  locally.  This  should  always  be  as- 
certained, whether  it  is  a  question  of 
credit  or  not.  It  is  a  serious  handicap 
to  place  a  line  in  the  hands  of  improper 
agents,  and  it  often  happens  that  they 
have  been  barred  out  of  certain  markets 
for  a  term  of  years  for  that  very  reason. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  the  state- 
ments that  are  always  afloat,  that  we 
don't  pack  well ;  don't  give  proper  atten- 
tion to  orders,  etc.  I  am  rather  tired  of  it 
myself,  and  you  as  manufacturers  must 
be;  such  errors  as  there  may  be  can  be 
corrected,  and  I  am  reminded  "that 
there  is  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us, 
and  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us, 
that  some  of  us  have  no  right  to  find 
fault  with  the  rest  of  us." 

One  of  the  necessities  for  export 
growth  is  to  learn  where  the  markets 
are,  how  they  are  to  be  reached,  the  time 
taken  to  reach  them,  and  the  facilities 
offered  to  make  business  worth  while. 

A  thorough  and  systematic  study  of 
trade  conditions  should  be  made  by  men 
who  have  a  thorough  trade  equipment, 
by  men  who  understand  the  wants  and 
methods  of  the  various  people  necessary 
to  our  trade.  We  need  practical,  wide- 
awake business  men.  Let  the  manufac- 
turers get  such  service,  and  then  have 
the  Senate  and  Congress  learn  of  such 
men,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  with  any  for- 
eign country  on  a  trade  basis  which 
would  be  as  favorable  for  one  as  the 
other,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  you 
manufacturers  and  business  men,  organ- 
ized into  bonrds  of  trade,  chambers  of 
commerce,  commercial  clubs,  or  what- 
ever name  you  choose  to  use,  have  it  in 
your  power,  by  concerted  action,  to 
bring  about  any  reforms  that  may  be 
necessary  for  our  commercial  welfare; 
but  the  work  must  not  stop  when  you 
have  passed  a  nicely  worded  resolution, 
had  it  published  in  your  local  paper, 
and  instructed  your  secretary  to  send  it 
to  somebody.  Personal  effort  is  re- 
quired ;  let  our  law  makers  hear  from 
the  men  that  know  what  they  need. 

The  matter  of  consular  reform,  now  so 
prominently  before  the  people,  will  be 
carried  out,  simply  because  the  business 
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men  have  become  aroused  and  have  taken 
hold  of  it,  but  even  if  put  on  the  most 
practical  basis,  it  will  not  increase  our 
sales  abroad,  unless  the  manufacturers 
themselves  are  active  in  making  use  of 
the  information  obtained. 

I  know  that  on  a  "smoke  night"  you 
don't  want  to  listen  to  long  addresses, 
but  this   is  a   matter  that  is  worthy  of 


your  serious  consideration,  and  I  hope  it 
will  not  pass  away  with  the  smoke,  and 
have  a  place  only  among  the  memories  of 
a  pleasant  evening. 

I  am  inclined  to  leave  with  you  the 
question  of  one  of  our  old  political  bosses 
in  New  York — what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it? 

C.  A.  Green. 


I  plead  for  the  sacredness  of  the  Constitution  and  for  the 
enforcement  of  all  its  provisions;  for  that  first  written  charter 
of  national  freedom  born  amid  throes  of  kingdoms  and  empires, 
to  plant,  preserve,  and  perpetuate  civil  and  religious  liberty  in 
the  world,  and  designed  as  a  shield  for  the  oppressed  and  per- 
secuted. It  came  only  after  the  flames  had  died  out  in  the 
crater  of  a  war  waged  for  the  equality  of  man  before  the  law; 
its  price  was  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  patriots  of  the  Revo- 
lution. It  is  also  the  more  sacred  by  reason  of  the  blood  spilled 
and  treasure  expended  in  more  recent  wars  for  humanity  to 
save  it;  equality  of  rights  was  its  central  principle.  It  was 
made  by  and  for  the  people. 

A  perfect  union  can  not  be  formed,  nor  justice  established, 
domestic  tranquillity  insured,  common  defense  provided  for, 
general  welfare  promoted,  and  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity  secured  by  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing an  inequality  in  political  power  by  allowing  a  few  in  one 
state,  regardless  of  conditions  or  methods,  to  exercise  the  elect- 
ive franchise  given  to  the  many  in  other  states  of  the  Union. — 
Hon.  J.  Warren  Keifer  of  Ohio,  in  House  of  Representatives. 
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SENATOR   LODGE   ON    NEW   ENGLAND. 


The  railroad  rate  bill  is  the  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  at  the  present  time  before 
Congress.  The  Hepburn  bill  having  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  it  is  now  being  debated  in  the  Senate. 
One  of  the  strongest  speeches  on  the  bill  in 
that  branch  of  Congress  was  delivered  a  short 
time  ago  by  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts.  His  reference  to  New  England 
was  a  feature  of  the  speech,  and  it  is  here  re- 
produced. 


I  A]\I  trying  to  argue  simply  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  commission  worthy 
to  undertake  this  work,  and  further,  the 
necessity  of  guarding  it  by  a  proper  ac- 
cess to  the  courts,  but  this  speech  about 
New  England  was  made  by  an  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioner  in  my  own 
state  and  my  own  city,  and  I  wish  to 
reply  to  it.  I  wish  to  show  why  we  are 
so  very  anxious  to  have  this  bill,  when  it 
passes,  a  safe  as  well  as  an  effective  bill. 

I  was  describing  the  conditions  of 
New  England,  her  natural  endowments, 
and  those  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
for  they  are  practically  in  the  same 
class,  and  to  point  out  that  we  were  pe- 
culiarly vulnerable,  because  our  prosper- 
ity rests  upon  our  experience,  on  our 
tradition,  on  our  Invested  capital,  on 
our  organization  of  workingmen  and  of 
industry.  With  unjust  treatment  they 
all  can  be  easily  broken  down  and  run 
away. 

I  desire  very  briefly  now  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  interests  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  to  show  how  dependent  we  are 
upon  railroad  rates.  I  saw  it  stated  the 
other  day  in  some  newspaper  that  the 
New  England  senators  were  dominated 
by  the  special  interests  of  New  England, 
by  the  manufacturing  and  the  railroad 
interests.  Why,  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  my  state  alone  there  are, 
according  to  the  census  of  1900,  500,000 
people  engasred.  To-day,  in  the  rail- 
roads of  the  state,  little  state  as  it  is, 
there  are  60,156  people  engaged.  There 
are  from  a  million  and  a  half  to  two  mil- 
lions of  the  population  of  Massachusetts 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  well-being 
of  the  industries  of  the  state  and   the 


railroads  of  the  state,  and  if  I  am  not  to 
represent  the  interests  of  those  people, 
whose  interests  am  I  sent  here  to  repre- 
sent? 

I  may  be  very  easily  mistaken  in  my 
view,  but  certainly  the  only  influence 
that  guides  me  is  to  try  to  protect  and 
guard  the  interests  which  give  my  state 
life  and  prosperity  and  income  and  em- 
ployment to  the  people,  who  live  within 
its  borders.  That  is  the  only  motive 
that  influences  any  senator  from  New 
England  or  from  any  state  in  the  Union. 

I  now  wish  to  call  attention  very 
briefly  to  a  few  figures  which  I  have  put 
down  here  simply  to  show  how  impor- 
tant this  matter  of  railroad  rates  is  to 
us.  Mr.  Prouty  thinks  we  are  not  fairly 
treated  now.  That  may  or  may  not  be 
the  case.  What  we  want  is  that  the 
government  regulations  shall  be  guarded 
and  shall  be  safe. 

The  area  of  Massachusetts  is  8,040 
square  miles.  Her  population  to-day  is 
3,003,680,  with  a  density  of  population 
of  348.9  to  the  square  mile.  The  gross 
value  of  her  agricultural  products  is 
$42,298,274,  or  $15  per  capita.  The 
gross  value  of  her  manufactured  prod- 
ucts is  $1,035,198,989,  or  $369  per  capi- 
ta. Her  agricultural  and  manufactured 
products  together  amount  to  $384  per 
capita. 

I  desire  at  this  point  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  inaugural  mes- 
sage of  Governor  Guild  of  Massachu- 
setts : 


Of  all  the  States  and  Territories  on  this  con- 
tinent only  four  contain  a  smaller  area.  Be- 
cause of  geographical  limitation,  as  well  as 
from  a  notable  lack  of  mineral  deposits,  for- 
ests, and  rich  arable  soil,  a  slow  rate  of  gain 
in  material  prosperity  might  logically  be  ex- 
pected of  Massachusetts  in  comparison  with 
many  States  possessing  greater  natural  ad- 
vantages. Yet,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  last 
taking  of  our  national  census  it  was  found 
that  Massachusetts,  fifth  from  the  foot  in  area, 
is  se\enth  from  the  top  in  population,  fifth 
from  the  top  in  the  annual  value  of  her  manu- 
facturers, and  third  from  the  top  in  the  an- 
nual amount  paid  in  wages.  Measured  by  as- 
sessed   valuation   of   the   property   in   her    bor- 
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ders,  Massachusetts  is  exceeded  by  but  two 
States.  Fifth  from  the  foot  in  area,  Massa- 
chusetts is  third  from  the  top  in  wealth. 

***** 

Our  Massachusetts  census,  just  taken,  tells 
a  wonderful  story.  Immigration  does  not 
swarm  to  hopeless  fields.  In  the  decade 
between  1895  and  1905,  Massachusetts  added 
over  half  a  million  to  her  popvdation.  It  is 
extraordinary  that  this  great  increase,  which 
is,  within  less  than  fifty  thousand,  the  same 
increase  that  was  shown  between  1885  and 
1895,  should  have  been  possible  in  what  was 
and  is,  with  one  exception,  the  most  densely 
populated  State  in  the  Union. 

It  is  more  extraordinary  that  this  half  mil- 
lion of  increase,  largely  immigrants,  should  be 
not  merely  vast  in  proportion  to  area,  but,  with 
four  exceptions  only,  larger  in  actual  numbers 
than  the  increase  shown  by  any  other  State  or 
Territory  in  the  whole  United  States. 

The  annual  value  of  the  manufactured  pro- 
ducts of  Massachusetts  increased  by  but  $175,- 
173,03.S  between  1885  and  1895.  It  increased 
by  $300,267,558  between  1895  and  1905.  The 
total  value  of  goods  made  in  Massachusetts  was 
$1,150,074,860  in  1905. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duct of  cotton  goods  from  1885  to  1895  was 
$32,190,463.  From  1895  to  1905,  in  spite  of 
southern  competition,  it  was  $38,949,280.  The 
increase  in  our  wool  and  worsted  products 
between  1885  and  1895  was  $7,400,53o. 
Between  1895  and  1905  it  was  $50,581,514. 
The  increase  in  our  shoe  product  between  1885 
and  1895  was  $7,405,548.  Between  1895  and 
1905  it  was  $70,271,966. 

On  October  31  the  total  amount  on  deposit  in 
our  savings  banks  was,  in  1885,  $274,998,412; 
in  1895,  $439,269,861,  and  in  1905,  $662,808,- 
312.  The  increase  in  the  last  decade  was 
gi-eater  by  over  $58,000,000  than  in  the  decade 
that  preceded  it.  In  1885  the  average  deposit 
for  each  person  of  population  was  $141.64;  in 
1895,  $175.69,  and  in  1905,  $220.67.  The  gain 
in  deposits  per  capita  in  the  last  decade  was 
greater  by  nearly  a  third  than  the  gain  in  the 
preceding  decade. 

Massachusetts  is  the  forty-first  state 
in  area  in  the  United  States;  she  is  the 
thirty-first  in  ao:ricultnre ;  she  is  seventh 
in  population;  she  is  second  in  density 
of  population,  and  she  is  fourth  in  man- 
ufactures. Among  all  the  states  in  the 
Union  in  the  capital  invested  in  manu- 
factures Massachusetts  is  third;  in 
wages  paid  she  is  third,  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  wage-earners  she  is  third. 

New  England  has  an  area  of  69.973 
square  miles ;  a  population  of  5,592,017. 
The  gross  value  of  her  agricultural 
products  is  $169,523,435;  the  gross  value 
of      her     manufactured      products     is 


$1,875,792,081,  making  a  grand  total  of 
$2,045,315,516.  Of  all  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  United  States  New  Eng- 
land represents  almost  20%,  and  with 
the  Middle  States  60%. 

On  those  industries  which  those  figures 
indicate  there  are  a  great  many  people 
dependent  for  life,  for  existence,  for 
their  daily  wage,  for  their  homes. 

Nothing  is  more  common  here  than  to 
speak  about  the  half-dozen  men  in  New 
York  who  get  together  and  make  the 
rates,  as  if  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  break 
their  power,  as  if  that  was  all  that  was 
involved.  I  desire  simply  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  misleading  character  of  such 
statements,  and  I  take  the  figures  from 
my  own  state  as  an  example. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
in  its  sinking  funds,  established  for  pay- 
ing the  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the 
state,  holds  Fitchburg  Railroad  bonds 
for  $5,000,000 ;  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
bonds,  $5,000,000.  The  amount  of  rail- 
road securities  held  by  our  Massachu- 
setts savings  banks  and  trust  companies 
is  $152,551438.08.  The  total  amount  of 
deposits  in  the  Massachusetts  savings 
banks  on  Oct.  31,  1905,  was  $662,808,312, 
divided  among  1,829,487  open  accounts. 
Under  the  law  no  account  can  be  over 
$1000,  and  the  average  of  such  accounts 
deposited  is  $362.29.  In  those  institu- 
tions, under  a  carefully  guarded  law,  of 
those  savings  of  our  working  people, 
$662,808,312,  there  is  $152,000,000  in- 
vested in  railroad  securities  of  different 
kinds.  The  total  amount  of  stock 
of  Massachusetts  railroads  held  in 
Massachusetts  is  $129,055,425,  divided 
among  36,201  Massachusetts  holders. 
These  figures  were  furnished  by  the  ac- 
countant of  the  Railroad  Commissioners 
of  this  state  as  of  June  30,  1905.  Their 
report  gives  a  good  statement  of  the  rail- 
road situation  in  Massachusetts.  This 
makes  an  aggregate  of  $291,606,863  of 
railroad  securities  held  in  Massachusetts, 
exclusive  of  bonds  held  by  life  and  fire 
insurance  companies  and  national  banks. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  fortunes  of 
all  those  people,  and  this  law  is  capable 
of  bringing  them  to  ruin  or  maintaining 
them  in  prosperity.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  we  should  be  anxious  about  it?  We 
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have  not  there,  as  I  have  said,  great  nat- 
ural endowments,  the  mere  possession  of 
which  gives  us  wealth.  Whatever  we 
have  there  we  have  worked  for  hard. 
We  ask  for  no  discriminations  in  our 
favor.  We  ask  merely  for  the  same 
equality  of  treatment  that  every  portion 
of  the  Union  ought  to  have.  But  what 
we  have  is  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  true  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
country  the  result  of  more  than  two  cen- 
turies of  unremitting  toil.  Naturally  in 
that  dense  population,  dependent  almost 
entirely  on  industry,  there  is  great 
anxiety  as  to  the  passage  of  this  great 
bill. 

I  return  now  to  what  I  said  at  the 
beginning,  that,  with  these  great  inter- 
ests. New  England  desires  a  good  rail- 
road rate  bill.  She  desires,  in  my  judg- 
ment, proper  railroad  regulation  and 
supervision,  and  she  wishes  the  commis- 
sion to  be  made  of  the  highest  and  best 


we  can  get.  I  am  sure  that  the  senators 
from  New  England  represent  her  when 
they  say  that  access  to  the  courts  should 
be  preserved;  that  every  man  in  this 
country  is  entitled  to  his  day  in  court. 

We  want  the  sober  freedom  for  which 
we  have  paid  so  great  a  price,  and  which 
we  have  slowly  and  painfully  built  up 
and  maintained.  It  is  not  that  I  appre- 
hend these  dangers  from  this  specific 
bill,  but  I  do  apprehend  grave  dangers 
now  lurking  in  the  readiness  to  criticise 
the  institutions  of  government  and  the 
courts  which  administer  our  justice. 
Men  are  of  slight  importance.  Let  them 
say  of  us  what  they  like  and  banish  us 
forever,  if  they  choose — we  men  here — 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  us  to 
see  to  it  that  the  great  heritage  of  the 
past,  which  has  given  us  freedom  and 
everything  we  love  and  have  fought  for, 
is  handed  on  untainted  and  unbroken  to 
the  generations  which  come  after  us. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    AND    WOMEN   WORKERS. 


HOW  far  the  public  schools  figure  in 
the  lives  of  those  girls  who  in  after  life 
are  obliged  to  work  for  a  livelihood  is  an 
interesting  problem  recently  figured  out. 
Statistics  were  obtained  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  National  League  of  Women 
Workers,  and  based  upon  these  figures 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics 
has  compiled  a  series  of  tables.  This 
compilation  is  based  upon  returns  from 
982  women  workers  engaged  in  fourteen 
different  occupations  in  Worcester  and 
elsewhere.  The  largest  number  of  any 
one  class  of  employees  interviewed  were 
stenographers  and  typewriters,  202  of 
them  being  seen,  or  about  20  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number. 

Saleswomen  rank  second,  with  16.80 
per  cent. ;  clerks  in  other  lines,  16.29  per 


cent.,  and  bookkeepers  12.63  per  cent. 
Teachers,  dressmakers,  milliners,  nurses, 
laundry-workers,  box-makers,  domestics 
and  packers  made  up  the  balance  of  the 
list.  Altogether  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  were  engaged  in  occupations 
peculiar  to  commercial  rather  than  to 
manufacturing  lines. 

The  compilations  further  show  that 
80  per  cent,  of  those  interviewed  were 
of  native  birth,  and  20  per  cent,  were  of 
foreign  birth.  Of  those  of  foreign  birth 
more  than  75  per  cent,  came  to  this 
country  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
while  the  balance  were  fifteen  years  or 
over.  About  25  per  cent,  of  the  foreign 
element  received  what  education  they 
had  in  their  native  country,  one-sixth 
began  their  education  at  home  but   eon- 
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tinned  it  in  this  eonntry,  while  three- 
fifths  of  the  nnmber  received  their  en- 
tire education  in  the  United  States. 

Of  the  total  nnmber  of  women  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools,  abont  three- 
quarters  completed  the  grammar  grades. 
In  the  different  classes  teachers,  of 
course,  ranked  higher  than  any  of  the 
others,  92.31  per  cent,  finishing  the 
grammar  grades;  of  stenographers  and 
typewriters  80  per  cent,  went  through 
the  grammar  school,  and  75  per  cent,  of 
the  bookkeepers.  The  lower  percentages 
in  other  occupations  form  a  striking 
contrast.  Only  25  per  cent,  of  the 
domestics  went  through  the  grammar 
grades,  and  the  same  percentage  holds 
true  of  the  nurses.  Envelope  packers 
rank  the  lowest  of  all,  less  than  one  in 
eight  having  a  grammar  school  educa- 
tion. 

Of  the  total  number  considered,  about 
a  quarter  commenced  work  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  years,  and  two- 
thirds  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  years.  Practically  two-thirds  of 
the  total  number  began  work  at  the  oc- 
cupation in  which  they  are  now 
engaged.  Considering  the  economic  re- 
lation of  the  worker  to  her  home,  20  per 
cent,  were  found  living  at  home  and 
paying  board;  60  per  cent,  contributed 
money  for  household  expenses;  the  bal- 
ance did  not  live  at  home  at  all.  This 
shows  the  large  proportion  of  young 
women,  outside  even  of  the  mill  towns, 
who  go  to  work  to  help  out  the  family 
in  expenses,  and  perhaps  to  clothe  them- 
selves. 

As  divided  into  classes,  some  of  the 
most  interesting  figures  are  to  be  found 
in  the  division  for  bookkeepers.  The 
salaries  for  these  bookkeepers  ran  all 
the  way  from  $5  to  $25,  and  nearly  75 
per  cent,  of  them  had  finished  grammar 
school  eourees  before  going  into  the 
work  of  keeping  books  and  accounts. 
Most  of  the  number  started  in  as  book- 
keepers between  fifteen  and  nineteen 
years  of  age,  a  few  when  older  than 
nineteen,  and  a  still  smaller  number 
under  fifteen. 

A  wide  diversity  in  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  to  clerks  was    found  in  a 


compilation  of  the  tables.  The  smallest 
paid  clerks  received  but  $3  per  week, 
and  from  that  figure  it  ran  all  the  way 
up  to  $18  per  week,  which  was  the  max- 
imum amount  paid.  The  clerks  were 
apparently  a  slightly  better  paid  class, 
as  a  whole,  than  the  dressmakers,  whose 
maximum  pay  was  but  $14  per  week 
among  those  seen.  Like  the  clerks  and 
the  typewriters,  more  dressmakers  be- 
gan plying  the  needle  and  thread  at 
around  nineteen  years  of  age  than  at 
any  other  period  of  their  life. 

The  figures  on  domestics  and  those 
engaged  in  housework  vary  but  little 
throughout  the  State  from  the  estab- 
lished standards  in  Worcester.  For 
skilled  servant  work  in  families  of  four 
or  more,  $3  per  week  was  about  the 
minimum,  and  from  that  it  ranged  up 
to  $5  per  week.  Very  few  from  other 
classes  of  employment,  the  figures  show, 
enter  housework,  and  conversely  those 
who  start  in  to  do  housework  usually 
remain  in  the  kitchen  until  marriage 
gives  them  a  kitchen  of  their  own. 

The  percentage  of  women  employees 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
night  schools  is  considerably  greater 
than  would  be  imagined.  Among  the 
clerks  there  is  apparently  very  little 
tendency  to  attend  evening  school,  while 
among  the  housemaids  a  very  consider- 
able percentage  attend.  Although  the 
bureau 's  report  makes  no  mention  of  the 
fact,  a  larger  number  of  persons  attend 
night  school  from  the  ranks  of  the 
domestics  in  Worcester  than  from  al- 
most any  other  city  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  report  goes 
to  show  that  something  more  in  the  way 
of  industrial  education  than  anything 
in  that  line  that  is  now  offered  is  re- 
quired for  the  working  women  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Throughout  the  various  em- 
ployments in  which  women  are  em- 
ployed in  any  numbers,  it  is  almost 
always  shown  to  be  the  rule  that  the 
best  paid  classes  of  employees  are  those 
in  which  the  members  have  most  gen- 
erally availed  themselves  of  the  educa- 
tional privileges  offered. 
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WORCESTER   BOARD   OF   TRADE. 

BANK  BUILDING,  ii  FOSTER  STREET. 

Open  8.00  a.m.  to  5  p.m.     President's  Hours:     i  to  2  p.m.  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednes- 
days AND  Fridays. 

President,  HARRY  W.  GODDARD.  Vice-President,  PAUL  B.  MORGAN. 

Treasurer,  H.  WARD  BATES.  Secretary,  HERBERT  M.  SAWYER. 


Directors. 


Irving  Swan  Brown, 
RuFUS  B.  Dodge, 
Paul  B.  Morgan, 
Alfred  Thomas, 
James  C.  Stewart, 


H.   W.   GoDDARD, 

Charles  L.  Allen, 
Edgar  Reed, 
John  A.  Sherman, 
Pliny  W.  Wood, 


Wm.  a.  Lytle,  George  F.  Booth, 

Wm.  H.  Coughlin,        Irving E.  Comins, 
Geo.  B.  Buckingham,  J.  Russel  Marble, 
Geo.  T.  Dewey,  Thos.  T.  Booth, 

Reginald  Washburn,  George  F.  Brooks. 


Clerk  of  the  Corporation,  Chas.  Perkins  Adams.        Auditor,  Charles  A.  Chase. 

Chairmen  of  Committees. 
Advisory— Rufus  B.  Fowler.  Membership— Edward  B.  Dolliver.  Ways  and  Means— William 
H.  Coughlin.  Manufactures— Alfred  Thomas.  Meetings  and  Receptions— George  F.  Booth. 
Mercantile  Afifairs — Irving  Swan  Brown.  Transportation  and  Railroads— Paul  B.  Morgan. 
Statistics  and  Information — Irving  E.  Comins.  Arbitration — George  F.  Brooks.  Legislation — 
Rufus  B.  Dodge.  New  Enterprises— James  C.  Stewart.  Municipal  AfTairs— William  A.  Lytic. 
Taxation  and  Insurance— Reginald  Washburn.  Foreign  Trade— Charles  L.  Allen.  Publication 
— Rufus  B.  Fowler.     Education — J.  Russel  Marble. 


The  Worcester  Board  of  Trade  wants  to  keep 
on  file  at  the  Secretary's  oflSce  a  complete  list 
of  places  where  floor  space  can  be  secured  for 
manufacturing  and  business  purposes.  There 
are  calls  made  every  day  for  such  information. 
The  Secretary  would  appreciate  it  if  every 
owner  of  a  building  in  Worcester  used  for  man- 
ufacturing or  mercantile  business  would  fur- 
nish particulars  of  what  he  has  for  renting  pur- 
poses, and  if  land-owners  would  also  file  a  list 
of  available  building  sites.  State  owner,  loca- 
tion, whether  store  or  factory,  amount  of  floor 
space,  amount  of  power  available  and  approxi- 
mate rental.  If  it  is  land  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  state  owner,  location,  number  of 
square  feet,  general  dimensions,  any  building 
thereon;  if  so,  give  floor  space,  number  stories, 
brick  or  wood,  power  plant  with  horse  power, 
and  purposes  last  used.  Also  give  name  of 
railroad  near  it  and  side-track  facilities.  Give 
price  that  ran  be  used  as  basis  of  negotiation. 

This  information  is  for  the  use  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  is  not  to  be  used  for  jiny  purpose 
except  to  locate  new  or  present  business  inter- 
ests. No  compensation  is  to  be  asked  for  any 
lease  or  rental  that  may  be  brought  about  by 
the  Board  of  Trade. 


The  annual  banquet  of  Worcester  Board  of 
Trade  takes  place  in  Mechanics  Hall  on  the 
night    of    Tuesday,    April    17.      The    principal 


speaker  will  be  Gen.  Charles  H.  Grosvenor  of 
the  Eleventh  Ohio  District  in  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  and  other  speakers 
are  being  engaged  to  maJse  a  list  as  attractive 
as  was  that  of  the  banquet  of  a  year  ago  when 
Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War,  was 
the  guest  of  honor.  The  details  of  the  ban- 
quet will  be  sent  out  from  the  office  of  the 
secretary  by  the  Committee  on  Meetings  and 
Receptions  as  quickly  as  they  are  completed. 

On  account  of  the  date  of  the  annual  ban- 
quet falling  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  April,  the 
date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  postpone  the  annual  meet- 
ing to  a  later  date — probably  the  following 
Tuesday.  At  that  meeting  five  directors  will 
be  elected  for  four  yeai's,  a  clerk,  a  Member- 
ship Committee  for  one  year,  a  treasurer  and 
an  auditor.  Reports  of  the  various  committees 
and  officers  will  be  made  at  the  same  time. 

William  Forsberg  of  Quinsigamond  is  inter- 
ested in  a  plant  to  be  erected  on  land  near 
Outfall  Avenue  for  the  manufacture  of  cement 
brick.  There  has  been  a  demand  for  a  better 
brick  than  the  ordinary  sand  struck  brick  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  and  it  is  claimed  the  cement 
brick  meets  the  demand. 

Edward  E.  Dodge,  for  several  years  connected 
with  the  Union  House  Furnishing  Co.,  has 
severed  his  connection  with  that  concern  and 
organized  the  Dodge  Furniture  Co. ,  a  corpora- 
tion chartered  under  Massachusetts  laws.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Whalen,  who  has  been  connected  with 
Union  House  Furnishing  Co. ,  is  to  be  secretary 
of  the  new  concern  and  business  will  be  done 
in  the  AV.  H.  Sawyer  Building  at  615  Main  Street. 
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MAGAZINE   AND   MUNICIPAL   COMMENT. 


Worcester  Board  of  Trade  planned 
well  for  its  annual  banquet.  It  is  not  al- 
Disappoint-  ways  absolutely  safe  to  rest 
T^"*  d  ^^  carefully  made  plans  for 

Rejoicing  results.  Gen.  Chas.  H.  Gros- 
venor  of  Ohio,  a  national  fi^re  of 
prominence,  and  Mr.  George  H.  Daniels 
of  the  great  New  York  railroad  system, 
were  scheduled  as  the  principal  speak- 
ers, but  on  the  day  of  the  banquet  both 
failed  by  reason  of  sickness  to  fill  the 
engagement.  Fortunately,  the  Worces- 
ter Board  has  good  friends,  and  when 
the  banquet  was  served  the  places  of 
the  distinguished  national  and  railroad 
guests  were  filled  at  the  head  table  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Parker,  formerly  attorney- 
general  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Luce  of  Somerville,  member  of  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature. Because  these  men,  who  are 
particular  favorites  in  Worcester,  were 
so  kind  and  considerate  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation at  the  last  moment,  they  were 
given  a  brilliant  ovation,  and  both  were 
at  their  best  at  the  after-dinner  exer- 
cises. Mr.  Parker,  in  his  graceful,  elo- 
quent and  forceful  way,  gave  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  some  sound  advice  in 
business  matters  after  an  exceptionally 
bright,  witty  and  keen  preface  to  his 
speech.  Mr.  Luce,  although  not  a 
stranger  to  a  Worcester  banquet,  held 
the  closest  attention  of  the  large  gath- 
ering until  the  final  word  had  fallen 
from  his  lips.     While    there  was    some 


disappointment  at  not  hearing  General 
Grosvenor  and  Mr.  Daniels,  the  ban- 
quet was  an  unqualified  success  in  every 
particular.  After  entertaining  Secre- 
tary of  War  William  H.  Taft  a  year 
ago,  it  seemed  difficult  to  maintain  that 
high  standard  of  social  events,  but  it 
was  done  this  year.  The  Board  of 
Trade  members  agree  that  the  1906 
banquet  stands  well  to  the  front  of  all 
the  social  occasions  of  the  organization. 


The  bill  for  free  alcohol  has  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  its 
Congress  friends  have  won  a  great  vie- 
Free  ^^^y-  ^^^^  t^6  removal  of  the 
Alcohol  intertial  revenue  duty  from 
denatured  alcohol  for  use  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests will  reap  a  great  benefit.  Special 
interests  of  one  kind  and  another  op- 
posed the  bill,  and  attempts  were  made 
to  add  amendments  that  would  make  it 
practically  ineffective,  but  so  wide- 
spreading  was  the  demand  foi-*  the  act, 
and  so  far-reaching  for  good  are  the 
possibilities  in  alcohol  as  fuel  for  power, 
light  and  heating  purposes,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  interest  could 
be  affected  but  beneficially  by  the  pro- 
vision sought  in  the  measure.  In  its 
last  analysis  the  question  is  not  one  of 
a  displacement  of  materials  now  used 
in  the  arts,  it  is  not  one  of  competition 
among  fuels,  but  it  is  one  of  a  distinct 
and  much-needed  addition  to  the    total 
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fuel  supply  of  the  country,  an  addition 
not  supplanting  other  fuels,  but  supple- 
menting them  in  ways  that  will  ulti- 
mately be  to  the  benefit  of  all.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farmers  have 
been  waiting  for  the  law  permitting  the 
use  of  alcohol  free  of  revenue  duty,  for 
it  means  a  tremendous  widening  of  the 
markets  for  their  products  and  greater 
economy  in  farm  operations.  Thou- 
sands of  manufacturers  have  been  like- 
wise waiting  for  the  to-be-expected  ex- 
pansion of  their  undertakings.  In  the 
betterment  of  these  two  important 
classes  all  citizens  of  the  country  will 
be  benefitted. 


A  review  of  Mr.  Lincoln  N.  Kinni- 
cutt's  "Indian  Names  of  Places  in 
Worcester  Worcester  County"  appears 
Indian'  ^^    *^®    present    number   of 

Names  the      Worcester      Magazine. 

Mr.  Kinnicutt  has  always  been  inter- 
ested in  the  Indian  names  of  New  Eng- 
land, and,  as  printed  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  book,  his  object  in  writing 
the  paper  is  the  collecting  together'  of 
Worcester  County  Indian  names,  which 
in  many  cases  have  been  known  only  to 
the  very  few,  who,  having  occasion  to 
search  the  original  deeds,  have  unex- 
pectedly found  them.  It  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Kinnicutt,  a  matter  of  regi*et 
that  the  Nipmuck  names  are  not  more 
generally  used.  They  belong  to  Wor- 
cester County  and  are  remindful  that 
it  has  a  past  history  dating  far  back  of 
1620.  They  were  the  only  possession 
that  we  were  unable  to  take  from  the 
red  man,  and  now  they  have  come  to  us 
as  residuary  legatees.  These  names  are 
about  the  only  relics  of  an  ancient  peo- 
ple who  once  inhabited  our  own  county. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Kinnicutt,  which 
makes  a  book  of  about  60  pages,  is  of  ex- 
ceptional interest  in  a  historical  way, 
and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Worcester  County's  early  days. 
The  writer  of  this  paper  has  made  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  historical  writ- 
ings, and  the  paper  represents  a  vast 
amount  of  research  and  work  in  going 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  font  of 
knowledge  covering  Worcester  County's 
Indian  names. 


Recorder  Goff  recently  passed  sen- 
tence on  Frank  Hawkins,  a  striking 
The  iron-worker  accused  of    hav- 

R»ght  JQg   attacked    and    brutally 

Work  beaten  a  strike  breaker.  The 

words  used  by  Recorder  Goff  are  worth 
general  circulation  among  labor  unions 
the  country  over,  for  nothing  could 
more  clearly  set  forth  the  principle  in- 
volved in  this  and  similar  cases. 

Labor  unions  are  being  brought  by 
force  of  circumstances  to  see  that  such 
occurrences  as  this  in  which  Hawkins 
figured  do  more  to  injure  the  cause  of 
labor  and  of  labor  unions  than  any- 
thing that  legislatures  or  capitalists 
could  do.  In  this  case  Recorder  Goff, 
speaking  to  Hawkins,  said: 

' '  The  law  gives  to  you  and  to  every 
workingman  the  right  to  organize  for 
the  betterment  of  your'  condition;  the 
right  to  sell  your  labor  to  the  highest 
bidder;  the  right  to  refuse  to  work  for 
any  one  that  you  do  not  like;  the  right 
to  withhold  your  work  except  on  condi- 
tions that  are  agreeable  to  you.  The 
law  even  goes  so  far  as  to  extend  to  you 
the  right  to  persuade  other  men  to 
adopt  the  same  course,  but  when  men 
representing  organized  labor  step  over 
the  very  broad  and  generous  provisions 
of  the  law  and  use  violence  as  an  argu- 
ment to  enforce  their  views  upon  their 
fellow-men,  then  the  law  is  violated, 
and  not  only  the  rights  of  the  individual 
are  trampled  upon,  but  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  community  are  in  danger. 
I  think  every  true  friend  of  the  work- 
ingman and  every  honest  and  sincere 
workingman  must  feel  regret  every 
time  a  man  connected  with  a  labor  or- 
ganization takes  the  law  into  his  own 
hands  and  commits  an  act  of  violence." 

The  moral  right  of  a  strike  breaker 
to  work  upon  a  union  job  (which  point 
also  Recorder  Goff  touched  upon)  is  a 
matter  for  debate,  perhaps;  union  men 
will  see  no  virtue  in  the  strike  breaker's 
efforts.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  has  no 
bearing  on  the  more  important  issue  of 
violence.  Let  the  labor  unions  take 
what  view  of  the  right  to  work  they 
choose ;  let  them  use  every  lawful  meth- 
od of  persuasion  to  keep  other  workers 
away  from  non-union  jobs,  if  they  will. 
Those    questions    will    be    settled    some 
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day.  But  as  soon  as  violence  becomes  a 
recognized  weapon  of  unionism,  as  soon 
as  beating  and  assaulting  non-union  or 
other  workers  becomes  the  common- 
place of  labor  union  methods,  then  the 
end  of  the  power  of  the  labor  union  is 
near.  The  labor  unions  have  a  right  to 
make  an  earnest  fight;  let  the  fight  be 
square  in  its  methods. 


There  is  in  President  Roosevelt's  fa- 
mous speech  at  the  laying  of  the  cor'ner- 
The  stone  of    the    office  building 

vv^thth  ^^^  ^^®  House  of   Represent- 

Muck-rake  atives  mucli  to  think  about, 
and  if  his  advice  is  followed,  the  world 
cannot  help  being  better  for  it.  He 
severely  and  justly  condemns  the  man 
who  never  does  anything  else,  who 
never  thinks  or  speaks  or  writes  save  of 
his  feats  with  the  muck-rake,  who 
speedily  becomes  not  a  help  to  society, 
not  an  incitement  to  good,  but  one  of 
the  most  potent  forces  for  evil. 

All  admire  President  Roosevelt's 
speech,  for  he  took  from  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress  a  simile  to  impress 
upon  the  world  that  there  is  something 
bright  in  it,  and  it  is  not  so  filled  with 
wickedness,  and  evil  doing  is  not  so 
prevalent  as  we  would  be  made  to  be- 
lieve. There  are  bright  things  to  con- 
template and  there  are  jewels  to  be  had 
if  we  will  look  up  and  reach  for  them. 
So  much  for  the  sermon  feature  of  the 
speech.  But  in  another  sense  the  "man 
with  the  muck-rake"  is  a  good  fellow  to 
have  in  a  community,  and  the  great 
fault  in  many  cities,  and  Worcester  is 
not  an  exception,  there  are  not  enough 
muck-rakes.  There  are  public  build- 
ings in  Worcester  that  rightly  should 
be  kept  in  the  most  cleanly  condition, 
which  are  allowed  to  maintain  deposits 
of  filth  that  cause  considerable  com- 
ment, and  the  reputation  of  the  city  is 
just  so  much  injured  by  such  a  condi- 
tion. Strangers  have  been  taught  to 
believe  that  Worcester  is  one  of  the 
ideal  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  so 
it  is.  But  there  is  nothing  so  appeals 
to  a  stranger  as  cleanliness.  Recently 
the  Street  Department  has  inaugurated 
a  system  of  street  cleaning  that  has  al- 
ready demonstrated  its  wisdom.  The 
argument  may  be  brought  up  that  it  is 


costly,  but  assuming  that  it  is,  a  great 
benefit  accrues  from  such  detail  of 
system.  But  the  cost  is  no  more  than 
under  a  former'  system  of  street  clean- 
ing. The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
in  the  Street  Department  the  man  with 
the  muck-rake  is  making  a  more  attrac- 
tive city  of  Worcester.  Public  build- 
ings, of  all  others,  should  be  kept  clean 
all  the  time,  and  business  houses  should 
cultivate  this  habit  of  cleanliness.  The 
City  Council  should  make  such  ordi- 
nances that  will  oblige  storekeepers  and 
property  owners  to  pay  more  attention 
to  cleanliness.  Let  the  people  follow 
the  injunction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  make,  for  a  better 
country  by  seeing  that  which  is  lofty 
and  keeping  away  from  that  which  is 
debasing  and  vile,  but  from  the  view- 
point of  cleanliness  in  municipal  life — 
in  material  conditions — don't  take  away 
the  muck-rake. 


The  American  Civic  Association  re- 
ports that,  acting  upon  the  principle  of 
Beautif  ^^^'^^  pride,  retail  merchants 
thdr"  *  ^  ^^  lower  Jersey  City  are  co- 
City  operating  in  a  movement 
having  for  its  object  the  general  better- 
ment of  the  do-wn-town  shopping  centre. 
This  movement  may,  it  is  intimated, 
take  the  form  of  period  of  show  window 
displays,  nightly  electrical  exhibitions 
and  musical  and  other  attractions.  In- 
cluded in  the  general  plan  it  is  likely 
that  a  scheme  to  show  what  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  keeping  the  public  thor- 
oughfares immediately  adjacent  to  the 
merchants'  places  of  business  in  a  state 
of  model  cleanliness  will  be  carried  out. 


Among  the  first  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion for  the  San  Francisco  sufiierers  was 
Subscrip-  the  Worcester  Board  of 
BoardT  "^^a^e-  Through  its  Presi- 
Trade  dent,     at     the     organization 

and  meeting  of  the  Worcester  Re- 
lief Committee  at  City  Hall  Pa- 
triots' Day  morning,  the  subscription 
was  made  and  more  than  $3000  was 
raised.  That  sum  has  been  increased  to 
more  than  $25,000.  The  first  individual 
subscription  of  $1000  was  subscribed  at 
that   meeting.     The    Graton    &   Knight 
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Manufacturing  Company,  which  main- 
tained a  branch  in  San  Francisco  and 
was  a  heavy  loser  by  earthquake  and 
fire,  contributed  $1000,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed ths  nert  day  by  a  $1000  contri- 
bution from  the  Royal  Worcester  Corset 
Company,  another  Worcester  concern 
which  had  a  branch  in  the  western  city 
and  experienced  a  loss  upward  of  $50,- 
000.  Other  concerns  which  have 
branches  and  do  business  with  San 
Francisco  merchants  made  large  sub- 
scriptions, and  Worcester  will  go  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  with  a  reputation  of 
standing  by  its  sister  cities  when  the 
hour  of  affliction  comes.  The  Relief 
Committee  selected  Mr.  Harl-y  W.  God- 
dard,  president  of  Worcester  Board  of 
Trade,  as  chairman,  and  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  committee  he  sub- 
scribed $100  for  the  organization  of 
which  he  is  at  the  head. 


The  manufacturers'  census  for  1905, 
forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the 
Worcester's  Census  Bureau  at  Washing- 
Manufactur-    ^^^^^  ^^^  made  public  with- 

Census  in    the    month,  shows  that 

Worcester  has  made  a  decidedly  credit- 
able gain  in  five  years,  and  is  holding 
her  own  as  a  manufacturing  city"  in 
comparison  with  any  in  the  country. 
The  government  has  made  a  comparison 
with  an  output  of  $7,327,095 ;  metals  and 
figures  to  manufacturing  establishments 
with  a  product  of  $500  or  more,  thus 
excluding  the  neighborhood  industries 
and  hand  trades,  such  as  the  building 
trades,  dressmaking,  custom  millinery, 
cobbling  and  blacksmithing.  The  re- 
turns show  that  Worcester  now  has  470 
manufacturing  plants  of  the  fii^t  class 
against  465  in  1900,  with  a  capital  in- 
vested of  $48,771,852  as  against  $41,- 
384,128  in  1900,  a  gain  of  17.8  per  cent. 
The  number  of  wage-earners  is  22,796 
as  against  22,593  in  1900,  and  they  earn 
$11,825,275  against  $11,280,925  in  1900, 
an  increase  of  4.8  per  cent.  The  largest 
percentage  of  increase  is  in  the  number 
of  salaried  officials,  the  per  cent,  of  in- 
crease being  54.1  per  cent.,  and  an  in- 
crease of  39  per  cent,  in  salaries  paid. 
The  important  figure  of  the  census  is 
the  value  of  the  product  manufactured, 


and  the  figures  show  that  in  1905  the 
valuation  was  $52,144,965  against  $46,- 
793,372,  an  increase  of  11.4  per  cent. 

The  figures  show  the  records  for  the 
last  census  to  be  as  follows  in  different 
lines : 

Boots  and  shoes,  10  establishments, 
with  an  output  of  $1,724,664;  clothing 
establishments,  35,  with  output  of  $3,- 
569,417;  food  preparation,  49,  with  an 
output  of  $3,563,168 ;  machinery,  78, 
with  an  output  of  $7,327,095 ;  metals  and 
metal  goods,  54,  with  an  output  of  $15,- 
492,999;  printing,  publishing,  etc.,  48, 
with  an  output  of  $1,031,703;  worsteds 
and  woolen  goods,  14,  with  an  output  of 
$3,530,002 ;  other  industries,  182,  with  an 
output  of  $15,905,917,  making  a  total 
of  470,  with  an  output  of  $52,144,965. 


In  an  address  to  the  American  Civic 
Association  in  Cleveland  some  weeks 
What  a  ago.  President  Ambrose  Swa- 
Trade  °^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Cleveland  busi- 
Can  Do  ness  men  have  improved 
their  city  and  what  good  has  been  done 
in  this  direction  through  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  is  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  that  city.  He  said  that  many 
chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of 
trade  occupy  themselves  entirely  with 
trade,  business  and  financial  matters, 
but  the  Cleveland  organization,  besides 
exerting  a  helpful  influence  in  these 
matters,  extends  its  field  of  usefulness 
far  beyond.  It  touches  helpfully  every 
phase  of  the  life  of  that  great  city.  It 
seeks  not  only  to  be  alive  to  present 
needs,  but  endeavors  to  look  into  the 
future  and  make  wise  provision  against 
contingencies  of  the  years  to  come.  It 
has  considerable  to  do  with  a  plan  which 
provides  for  the  grouping  of  the  public 
and  semi-public  buildings  about  a  cen- 
tral mall  extending  from  the  lake  to  the 
public  square,  forming  a  stately  gate- 
way to  the  city.  This  plan  involved  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  $13,000,000. 
It  has  advocated  all  reasonable  plans  for 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  the 
park  system.  It  has  investigated  the 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  public  schools 
and  made  such  recommendations  which, 
when  carried  out,  were  for  the  better- 
ment of  that  great  system.     With  an  in- 
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dusti'ial  committee  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  furthered  the  adoption 
of  plans  for  the  betterment  of  the  condi- 
tion of  employees.  The  committee  took 
the  ground  that  good  wages,  reasonable 
hours  and  comfortable  and  sanitary 
surroundings  are  basic  principles  in  this 
work,  and  that  the  highest  efficiency  of  a 
business  can  be  reached  only  by  bring- 
ing about  the  highest  efficiency  of  its 
various  elements.  This  feature  of  Board 
of  Trade  work  has  had  a  wonderful  ef- 
fect in  the  labor  problem  in  Cleveland. 

Public  playgrounds  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  condition  of  streets  has 
been  improved,  an  exhaustive  sanitary 
code  has  gone  into  effect  after  much 
agitation,  embodying  the  better  features 
of  health  and  laws  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  abroad.  Food  inspection,  medi- 
cal inspection  in  the  public  schools  and 
communicable  diseases  have  been  con- 
sidered by  special  committees  from  the 
Cleveland  Chamber.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  keeps  in  touch  with  benevo- 
lent organizations,  and  works  in  har- 
mony with  the  management  of  these 
charitable  clubs.  An  education  com- 
mittee works  with  the  school  officials  in 
the  betterment  of  school  conditions,  a 
municipal  committee  has  done  a  great 
deal  in  connection  with  the  municipal 
forestry  department,  the  congestion  of 
vehicle  traffic,  the  lack  of  system  in 
numbering  and  naming  streets,  and  a 
dozen  or  more  other  municipal  affairs 
are  taken  up  by  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  committee  works 
in  these  matters  in  conjunction  with  the 
committees  from  the  City  Council. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Worcester  may 
not  be  equally  as  useful  through  its 
Board  of  Trade.  The  principal  purpose 
of  a  Board  of  Trade  is  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  city,  and  work  along  the 
lines  above  suggested  would  accomplish 
much  that  is  healthy  and  give  the  Board 
a  standing  in  the  country  for  progress- 
iveness.  

Mr.  John  J.  McFarlane,  a  writer  on 
statistics,  in  Commercial  America,  has 
Massachu-  analyzed  the  report  of  the 
^^"^     ^-i      first    census    of    commercial 

Mercantile 

Census  sales  ever  taken  m  the  United 

States  by  either  state  or  national  govern- 


ment, and  which  has  just  been  issued  by 
Massachusetts  for  the  year  ending  Dec. 
31,  1904.  It  gives  the  total  value  of 
goods  sold  in  Massachusetts  during  the 
year  of  all  cities  and  towns  having  three 
or  more  mercantile  establishments,  as 
$1,384,241,383.  Of  the  354  cities  and 
towns  included  in  the  census  thirteen 
cities  are  named  having  sales  of  over 
$10,000,000.  These  thirteen  cities  are 
credited  with  86%  of  the  sales,  and  Bos- 
ton, and  Boston  alone  with  70%. 

This  concentration  of  the  sales  is  quite 
in  contrast  with  that  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  industries 
throughout  the  State.  According  to  the 
census  of  1900  the  first  twelve  of  these 
cities  are  also  the  first  twelve  manufac- 
turing cities,  although  not  in  the  same 
order.  They,  however,  only  produced 
60%  of  the  manufactured  goods  of  the 
State,  and  Boston  only  20%. 

The  total  value  of  the  manufactures  of 
Massachusetts  in  1900  was  $1,035,198,- 
989,  of  which  Boston  produced  206  mil- 
lions; Worcester,  53;  Lowell,  44;  Law- 
rence, 44;  Fall  River,  43;  Lynn,  41; 
Cambridge,  39;  Brockton,  26;  Holyoke, 
26;  New  Bedford,  25;  Haverhill,  25; 
Springfield,  21 ;  Somerville,  21. 

Of  these  cities.  Fall  River,  Lawrence, 
Lowell  and  New  Bedford  are  textile 
cities;  Brockton,  Lynn  and  Haverhill 
are  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes;  Holyoke,  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  textiles ;  Wor- 
cester, the  second  city  in  population, 
has  diversified  industries,  of  which  the 
manufacture  of  machinery  is  the  most 
important.  Springfield,  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  arms  at  the  United 
States  Arsenal,  is  now  largelj^  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and 
textiles.  Cambridge  is  mainly  inter- 
ested in  the  publishing  of  books,  and 
Gloucester  in  the  fishing  industry.  Bos- 
ton is  the  largest  manufacturing  city  in 
the  State,  producing  206  million  dollars' 
worth  of  manufactured  goods,  or  one- 
fifth  of  that  of  the  whole  State.  Sugar 
refining  and  book  publishing  are  the 
most  important  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. 

This  concentration  of  mercantile  sales 
in  Boston  will  be  found  to  have  a  paral- 
lel in  the  areas  surrounding  all  the  large 
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cities  like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, Pittsburg,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati  and  Cleveland.  The  con- 
centration will  be  probably  greater  the 
larger  the  city  is.  Unfortunately,  at 
present  there  is  no  way  of  proving  this, 
as  there  are  no  statistics  on  which  to  base 
such  an  assumption. 

The  trade  of  the  city  of  Boston  by 
particular  kinds  of  business  and  value  of 
the  goods  sold  is  shown  in  a  chart.  The 
largest  item  is  dry  goods  and  depart- 
ment stores,  these  being  combined  in 
order  not  to  disclose  private  business. 
The  large  sale  of  wool  brings  out  the 
prominence  of  Boston  as  a  wool  market. 

Boston  is  the  centre,  not  only  for  the 
cities  of  Massachusetts,  but  also  for  those 
of  states  like  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont, many  of  the  towns  of  which  are 
nearer  Boston  than  towns  in  western 
Massachusetts.  A  large  part  of  the 
goods  sold  in  Boston  are  not  made  in 
Massachusetts,  but  it  is  the  port  of  entry 
for  all  foreign  goods  entering  the  State. 
and  the  point  of  distribution  for  most  of 
those  coming  from  other  states. 


An  article  made  in  Worcester  is  made 

well.     This     is     an     axiom     of     trade, 

whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

Made  in  Worcestcr-madc    goods   are 

Worcester  ^ 

the  best  possible. 

Yet  few  persons  other  than  the 
wholesalers  know  the  origin  of  goods  as 
they  are  sold  over  the  counter.  The 
buying  public  sees  no  mark  and  has  no 
means  of  knowing  where  the  goods  are 
made.  A  similar  remark  applies  to 
goods  made  in  other  cities  and  other 
countries.  It  used  to  apply  to  German- 
made  goods.  But  now  all  the  world 
knows  German  goods  by  the  little  motto, 
"Made  in  Germany." 

Baltimore  is  trying  the  experiment 
on  goods  made  in  that  city.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  goods    of   even   the    average 


quality,  if  stamped  with  the  motto, 
"Made  in  Baltimore,"  wherever  they 
are  sold,  will  tend  to  advertise  the  city 
of  Baltimore.  The  question  occurs  as 
to  why  Worcester  goods  should  not  be 
stamped  with  the  motto,  "Made  in  Wor- 
cester." It  is  time  to  let  the  world 
know  where  the  good  goods  come  from. 
— Worcester  Gazette. 


The  sympathetic  heart  of  Worcester 
is  quick  to  respond  to  the  call  of  dis- 
Worcester's  tress.  It  has  been  proven 
Helping        before.     It    is    proven    now. 

Hand  _,_./,  ,, 

Extended  San  Fraucisco  has  been  the 
victim  of  the  worst  calamity  that  ever 
visited  a  city  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. Earthquake  and  fire,  for  which 
no  man  was  responsible,  practically 
wiped  out  of  existence  the  structure  of 
that  great  Pacific  metropolis.  Business 
and  residence  blocks  leveled,  and  thou- 
sands of  persons  made  homeless,  the 
call  for  help  went  out  and  Worcester 
was  among  the  first  to  respond.  While 
the  flames  were  yet  devouring  the  city, 
Worcester  was  planning  for  her  relief. 
Mayor  John  T.  Duggan,  and  Mr.  Harry 
W.  Goddard  of  the  Worcester  Board  of 
Trade,  in  conference  decided  upon 
action,  and  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Common  Council  chamber  Patriots' 
Day  morliing.  It  was  a  representative 
gathering,  and  the  appeal  for  help  for  a 
sister  city  was  instantly  heeded.  Many 
thousands  of  dollars  have  gone  to  the 
assistance  of  the  people  of  that  devas- 
tated cit3^  Although  separated  by  the 
width  of  a  great  country,  the  business 
relations  of  Worcester  and  San  Francis- 
co have  been  such  that  a  bond  of  sym- 
pathy between  the  two  has  always 
existed,  and  when  San  Francisco  fell 
under  a  crushing  blow,  Worcester  was 
one  of  the  first  to  extend  the  helping 
hand. 
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THE  HYDRAULIC  TESTING  PLANT  OF  THE 
WORCESTER   POLYTECHNIC    INSTITUTE. 


DURING  the  past  few  years  the 
growth  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute in  r'esources,  equipment,  and 
number  of  students  has  been  such  as  to 
attract  widespread  attention.  Founded 
originally  as  a  purely  Worcester  County 
Institution,  it  is  to-day  attracting  stu- 
dents from  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  the  number  of  foreigners  coming  to 
Worcester  for  an  engineering  education 
is  also  increasing  year  by  year. 

Among  the  most  unique  and  striking 
features  in  the  equipment  of  the  Insti- 
tute, a  feature  which  has  added  in  an 
appreciable  degree  to  the  efficiency  in 
the  instruction  which  it  is  possible  to 
give  its  students,  is  the  hydraulic  testing 
plant,  located  about  five  miles  from  the 
City  Hall,  at  the  village  of  Chaffins  in 
Holden,  directly  on  the  line  of  the  Wor- 
cester &  Holden  Street  Railway.  The 
study  of  hydraulics  has  always  formed 
an  important  branch  of  engineering, 
and  in  recent  years,  with  the  application 
of  high  tension  electric  currents  to  the 
transmission  of  power,  hydraulic  engi- 
neering has  come  to  assume  a  position  of 
greater  importance  than  ever  before. 
For  this  reason  the  hydraulic  testing 
plant  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute has  become  a  feature  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  warrant  a  more  detailed 
description  in  the  pages  of  the  Worces- 
ter Magazine  than  has  heretofore  been 
given. 

The  first  suggestion  of  a  plant  of  this 
kind  was  made  by  Prof.  Geo.  I.  Alden, 
formerly  professor  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering at  the  Institute.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  educational  institution  in 
the  United  States  which  possessed  ade- 
quate facilities  for  hydraulic  work,  and 
the  fact  was  recognized  by  Professor 
Alden  that  a  comparatively  small  outlay 
would  put  the  Institute  in  the  possession 
of  an  equipment  far  superior  to  that 
possessed  by  any  other  engineering  col- 
lege, either  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
The  suggestion  thus  made  by  Professor 
Alden  was  welcomed  by  the  trustees 
and  was  at  once  acted  upon.  Mr.  Salis- 
bury,   at   that  time    president    of    the 


Board  of  Trustees,  gave  for  the  purpose 
a  valuable  water  privilege  at  Chaffins, 
embracing  about  200  acres;  and  from 
the  State  appropriation  of  $100,000, 
which  was  made  in  1894,  the  building 
was  erected  and  a  beginning  was  made 
in  equipping  it  for  hydraulic  testing 
purposes.  This  equipment  has  been 
added  to  from  time  to  time,  both  by  pur- 
chase and  by  gifts  from  various  sources, 
until  the  equipment  for  this  work  which 
is  now  possessed  by  the  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute  far  surpasses  what  was 
originally  designed  by  the  authorities  at 
the  time  the  testing  plant  was  erected. 

Since  the  building  and  equipment  of 
this  laboratorv,  the  facilities  possessed 
by  the  Institute  for  hydraulic  work  of 
all  kinds  have  kept  it  well  in  advance  of 
its  competitors,  and  it  is  as  true  to-day 
as  it  was  when  the  building  was  built  a 
dozen  years  ago  that  no  other  educa- 
tional institution  in  the  world  possesses 
a  hydraulic  equipment  superior  to  that 
of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute; 
and  with  perhaps  a  single  exception 
there  is  no  other  educational  plant  in 
the  world  which  is  its  equal. 

With  the  relative  increase  in  the  im- 
portance of  manufacturing  in  the 
world's  economy,  the  commercial  impor- 
tance of  water  power  is  also  showing  a 
striking  increase.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  eagerness  with  which 
power  privileges  have  of  late  been 
sought  at  Niagara  Falls ;  by  the  rapid 
utilization  of  the  vast  amounts  of  power 
obtained  from  the  Pacific  coast  streams 
in  the  Cascade  Mountains  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon  and  California;  and  by  the 
systematic  work  which  has  recently  been 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment in  surveying  different  river  basins 
with  the  especial  object  in  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  greatest  amount  of  power 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  derive  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  Of  this,  a 
notable  example  is  the  work  done  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years  by  the 
national  government  in  surveying  the 
water-shed  of  the  Penobscot  River  in 
Maine,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
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the  amount  of  power  which  still  remains 
undeveloped.  Incidentally,  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  residents  of  Worcester  to  know 
that  this  work  has  been  in  charge  of  a 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  grad- 
uate, Prof.  Arthur  D.  Butterfield  of  the 
University  of  Vermont. 

At  the  hydraulic  testing  plant  are  to 
be  found  the  most  complete  facilities  for 
the  testing  of  all  kinds  of  hydraulic 
machinery.  Throughout  the  eastern 
states  the  head  of  water  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  is  always  limited,  varying 
from  only  a  very  few  feet  to  a  maximum 
of  perhaps  200  feet.  Among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Pacific  Coast,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  head  of 
500,  600,  800  feet,  and  even  more.  These 
different  conditions  call  for  radically 
different  types  of  machinery ;  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  to  be 
found  at  the  Worcester  Polytechnic 
plant  is  the  ingenious  arrangement  by 
means  of  which  tests  can  be  conducted 
on  each  of  these  widely  varying  types. 
The  actual  head  of  water  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  power  plant  is  about  30 
feet,  and  for  ordinary  testing  of  water 
turbines  in  common  use  in  manufactur- 
ing plants  in  the  East  this  is  ample. 
But  by  an  exceedingly  interesting  com- 
bination, which  one  is  tempted  to  char- 
acterize by  the  familiar  football  term  of 
"tandem,"  the  low-head  turbine  is  used 
to  drive  a  multi-stage  centrifugal  pump, 
which  in  turn  gives  a  working  head  of 
water  of  approximately  800  feet.  The 
water  which  acts  under  this  enormous 
pressure  is  then  used  to  operate  a  Pelton 
water  wheel;  and  thus  exactly  the  same 
result  is  obtained,  as  far  as  experi- 
mental purposes  are  concerned,  as 
though  the  testing  plant  had  at  its  com- 
mand an  actual  fall  of  800  feet  of  water. 
Thus,  the  student  has  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal a  testing  plant  which  enables  him 
to  work  with  hydraulic  machinery  which 
is  fitted  to  the  most  widely  varying  con- 
ditions— from  the  low-head  water  tur- 
bines of  the  East  to  the  high-head  water 
wheels  now  in  such  common  use  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

In  former  times  power  derived  from 
a  water  wheel  was  always  used  on  the 
spot;  and  the  dam  and  the  mill  were 
always  located  side  by  side.     This  meth- 


od of  utilizing  power  is,  of  course,  still 
in  common  use,  and  it  always  will  be 
used  as  long  as  power  is  derived  in  this 
way.  But  during  the  past  few  years 
another  method  of  employing  power  ob- 
tained by  hydraulic  means  has  come 
into  common  use,  and  is  to-day  of  the 
very  first  importance  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  This  consists  in  the 
transformation  of  the  power  obtained 
from  a  water  wheel  into  an  electric  cur- 
rent. This  current  can  then  be  trans- 
mitted over  a  wire  to  a  distance  of  5,  10, 
100,  or  perhaps  even  500  miles  and  then 
used  in  some  manufacturing  establish- 
ment. This  fact  has  given  to  hydraulic 
work  of  all  kinds  an  immensely  added 
importance,  and  the  Worcester  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  true  to  its  traditional  pol- 
icy of  always  keeping  in  the  front  rank, 
has  been  quick  to  recognize  the  new 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  appli- 
cation of  hydraulics  to  electrical  trans- 
mission, and  to  equip  itself  in  such  a 
way  as  to  train  its  students  for  meeting 
the  problems  thus  brought  into  promi- 
nence. 

Any  accurate  description  of  the  equip- 
ment of  such  a  place  as  the  hydraulic 
testing  plant  is  necessarily  more  or  less 
technical.  In  the  following  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  give  a  brief  summary 
of  the  chief  points  of  interest  at  this 
plant  in  as  non-technical  a  manner  as 
possible.  The  description  is  furnished 
by  Prof.  C.  M.  AUen,  to  whom  is  due  in 
great  measure  the  present  admirable 
condition  of  the  plant.  It  is  abridged 
from  an  article  by  Professor  Allen, 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Engineering  Record: 

"Water  is  conducted  to  the  plant  through 
a  40-inch  steel  riveted  pipe  about  400  feet  in 
length  between  the  head  gate  and  the  build- 
ing. The  pipe  line  has  a  gradual  slope,  and 
is  equipped  with  piezometer  rings  placed 
about  10  feet  from  either  end.  The  accom- 
panying drawing  (Fig.  1)  shows  the  profile 
of  pipe  line,  the  location  of  piezometer  rings, 
etc.  A  36-inch  Venturi  meter  is  inserted  in 
the  pipe  line  just  inside  of  the  building,  giv- 
ing a  means  of  measuring  the  water  before 
it  passes  through  the  turbine 

"An  18-inch  Hercules  horizontal  turbine 
with  a  12-foot  draft  tube  furnishing  about 
80  h.  p.  is  available  for  various  experimental 
purposes,  such  as  power  and  eflSciency  tests. 
The  turbine,  after  being  carefully  rated  by 
an  Alden  absorption  dynamometer  mounted 
on  its  shaft,  can    be    used  as    a  transmission 
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dynamometer  to  drive  i)umps  and  machines  of 
all  kinds  to  determine  their  elBciency. 

"The  turbine  discharges  into  the  weir 
flume  in  the  basement.  At  the  lower  end  is 
located  a  standard  10-foot  weir,  with  end 
contractions.  The  weir  flume  is  60  feet  long 
by  16  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  31/2  feet  be- 
low the  crest  of  the  weir.  It  has  a  smooth 
plank  bottom,  and  is  enclosed  with  brick 
walls.  There  are  two  sets  of  hook-gauge 
tanks  set  flush  with  the  brick  walls  and  ex- 
tending down  to  the  bottom  of  the  flume. 
The  length  of  weir  is  adjustable  from  16  feet, 
without  end  contractions,  to  as  small  as  de- 
sired with  end  contractions. 

"A  series  of  experiments  is  now  being 
made  to  ascertain  the  loss  in  head  due  to 
friction  of  flow  through  the  pipe  line  with 
varying  velocities,  both  before  and  after  the 
pipe  is  cleaned  and  painted.  The  water  pass- 
ing through   the   36-inch  Venturi  and  over  a 


Fig.  2.     PIEZOMETER  RING. 

10-foot  standard  weir  is  thus  measured,  and 
a  mean  velocity  of  flow  determined  for  each 
test.  Complete  results  of  this  series  of  ex- 
periments will  soon  be  published. 

"A  Cole-Flad  pitometer  is  installed  in  this 
line  and  the  readings  taken  during  the  tests 
will  furnish  accurate  means  for  the  calibra- 
tion of  the  instrument. 

' '  The  36-inch  Venturi  meter  above  referred 
to  has  the  upstream,  throat  and  downstream 
piezometer  rings  connected  with  1-inch  piping 
to  %-inch  glass  tubes  located  in  the  tower  of 
the  building.  The  upstream  and  throat  rings 
are  piped  to  the  automatic  recorder  furnished 
with  the  meter.  Piezometer  tubes  and  water 
gauges  for  showing  the  heads  on  the  various 
pieces  of  apparatus  are  also  located  in  this 
tower,  which  rises  a  few  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  pond. 

"The  Venturi  meter  discharges  into  the 
casing  of  the  turbine  and  also  into  a  12-ineh 
Union  water  meter.  Taper  blanks  and  rings 
are  inserted  in  each  line,  taking  the  place  pf 
large  valves,  and  are  found  to  be  very  satis- 
f  tictory, 

' '  The  normal  head  on  the  turbine  is  30  feet 
and  is  ascertained  during  tests  by  comparing 
a  calibrated  floating  tail-race  gauge  (see  Fig. 
3)  with  the  water  gauge  from  the  turbine 
gate  casing. 
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"A  graduated  gauge  showing  the  turbine 
gate  opening  protrudes  through  a  stuffing-box 
on  the  casing,  and  a  mercury  gauge  to  show 
pressures  at  various  points  on  the  draft  tube 
is  located  nearby.  On  one  end  of  the  turbine 
shaft  is  a  revolution  counter  manipulated  by 
a  positive  clutch  drive,  and  on  the  other  end 
is  the  Alden  absorption  dynamometer. 


Fig.  3     TAIL  WATER  FLOAT. 

"Water  under  pressure  is  furnished  the 
dynamometer  by  a  4-inch  Gould  hydraulic 
ram,  or  by  a  small  Dean  triplex  power  pump 
driven  by  a  36-inch  Pelton  water  wheel,  both 
situated  in  the  basement  of  the  laboratory. 

"The  method  of  conducting  efficiency  and 
capacity  tests  of  machines,  using  the  turbine 
as  a  transmission  dynamometer,  is  as  follows: 

"The  machine  to  be  tested  is  belted  to  a 
pulley  on  the  shaft  of  the  turbine.  The  tur- 
bine gate  is  opened  until  the  desired  speed 
is  obtained.  A  test  is  then  made,  taking  the 
usual  readings  such  as  speed,  gate  opening, 
head  on  wheel,  load  on  dynamometer,  also  the 
necessary  readings  on  the  machine  under  test. 
Then  the  turbine  is  stopped  by  means  of  the 
absorption  dynamometer  used  as  a  brake 
without  closing  the  gate  and  belt  is  removed. 
By  reducing  the  pressure  and  allowing  the 
turbine  to  run,  taking  up  the  load  on  the 
dynamometer,  so  that  the  conditions  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  when  the  machine  was 
under  test,  a  means  of  knowing  the  exact 
amount  of  power  required  to  drive  the 
machine  is  given  by  simply  subtracting  the 
former  load  on  the  dynamometer  from  the 
latter.  The  accuracy  of  this  method  is 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  gate  of 
the  turbine  remains  in  a  fixed  position 
throughout  the  test.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  set  a  turbine  gate  twice  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, and  unless  it  is  in  the  same  position  dur- 


ing the  two  tests  the  results  must  vary. 

"When  the  turbine  is  under  test  or  is 
being  used  as  a  transmission  dynamometer, 
its  speed  is  controlled  by  either  varying  the 
gate  opening  by  hand  or  by  supplying  the 
necessary  loads  on  the  absorption  dynamome- 
ter. 

"However,  there  are  three  kinds  of  tur- 
bine governors  at  command,  and  these  are 
used  primarily  for  illustrative  and  experi- 
mental purposes.  The  Snow  and  Improved 
Lombard,  built  by  the  Holyoke  Machine  Co. 
of  Worcester,  and  the  Eeplogle  governor, 
built  by  the  Eeplogle  Governor  Works,  Akron, 
O.,  make  up  the  present  installation.  The 
unit  is  especially  fitted  for  experimental  work 
upon  turbine  speed  regulation  on  account  of 
the  long  penstock  effect  and  the  means  of 
easily  and  quickly  changing  the  load  on  the 
turbine  from  maximum  to  minimum,  also  by 
the  effect  of  a  fly  wheel  on  the  turbine  shaft. 
The  plant  is  already  equipped  with  electricity, 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  install 
a  new  form  of  electrically  controlled  turbine 
governor. 

' '  A  four-stage  centrifugal  pump,  built  by 
the  Buffalo  Forge  Co. ,  is  arranged  for  test- 
ing in  the  manner  described  above.  The  dis- 
charge from  the  pump  can  either  be  measured 
in  the  50,000-pound  weighing  tank  or  by 
means  of  a  standard  weir  in  a  flume  situated 
near  by.  The  pump  discharges  into  a  pres- 
sure tank,  on  which  is  a  standard  gauge, 
which  gives  the  head  pumped  against.  The 
supply  to  the  pump  is  arranged  so  that  a  neg- 
ative head  from  30  feet  to  zero  can  be  easUy 
obtained  by  throttling.  The  mercury 
gauge      connecting      this      line      gives      the 


FIG.  4.    APPARATUS  FOR  MEASURING  HEAD. 

actual  head.  There  is  also  a  pipe 
line  connecting  the  main  line  which  comes 
from  the  reservoir  to  the  supply,  which  pipe 
gives  a  means  for  getting  a  positive  pressure 
on  the  suction  end. 
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"This  pump  is  intended  to  furnish  water 
under  various  heads  to  the  36-inch  Pelton 
wheel  situated  just  outside  of  the  building  on 
a  level  with  the  basement.  The  normal  head 
from  the  pond  ordinarily  operates  the  Pelton 
wheel,  and  it  not  only  furnishes  sufficient 
power  to  drive  a  small  Dean  triplex  power 
pump,  but  also  gives  a  means  of  illustrating 
to  the  students  a  few  fundamental  principles 
in  hydraulics.  For  this  purpose  the  casing 
of  the  wheel  is  removed  and  a  brake  applied 
to  the  rim  of  the  pulley  on  the  shaft,  so  that 
the  speed  can  be  varied  from  zero  to  maxi- 
mum, and  in  this  way  the  best  speed  of  the 
buckets  is  shown  to  be  about  half  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  water  issuing  from  the  nozzle. 

"The  discharge  from  the  Pelton  wheel 
drops  into  a  small  flume,  at  the  further  end 
of  which  is  a  standard  weir  with  end  con- 
tractions. A  small  Alden  absorption  dyna- 
mometer is  placed  on  the  Pelton  wheel  shaft, 
and  in  this  manner  power  and  efficiency  tests 
can  easily  be  made. 

"There  is  a  set  of  weir  flumes  designed  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  calibrating  the 
large  standard  weir.  These  flumes  are  .3  feet 
wide,  14  feet  long,  and  1  foot  below  the  crest 
of  the  weir,  and  are  without  end  contractions. 
The  flumes  are  carefully  calibrated  by  means 
of  the  large  weighing  tank,  and  are  then 
placed  in  parallel,  all  discharging  into  the 
large  flume;  and  in  this  way  a  means  is  given 
to  cheek  the  large  standard  weir. 

"A  Price  current  meter  is  used  for  experi- 
mental purposes  in  determining  the  flow  of 
the  stream  below  the  plant.  The  quantity 
passing  a  given  point  in  the  stream  is  known, 
as  it  has  passed  over  the  standard  weir,  and 
in  this  way  a  good  check  is  given  on  the  tests 
made  by  means  of  the  current  meter. 

"There  is  also  installed  in  the  plant  a  tur- 


bine flow  recorder,  which  automatically  regis- 
ters the  amount  of  water  going  through  the 
wheel,  both  for  a  variable  gate  opening  and 
for  a  variable  head.  The  recorder  was  de- 
signed on  the  basis  of  the  tests  of  the  turbine 
at  the  Holyoke  testing  flume,  and  the  results 
seem  to  check  very  closely  with  those  found 
after  its  installation  in  this  plant,  although 
the  conditions  are  somewhat  different.  For 
instance,  this  turbine  was  tested  in  Holyoke 
on  a  vertical  shaft  and  under  the  head  of 
about  16  feet.  It  is  now  installed  in  a  hori- 
zontal shaft,  with  a  12-foot  draft  tube,  and 
under  a  head  of  about  30  feet,  and  yet  the 
discharge  as  computed  from  the  Holyoke  tests 
does  not  vary  at  half  gate  more  than  1  per 
cent.,  and  at  0.9  and  full  gate  about  0.3  per 
cent. 

"There  are  five  distinct  means  of  measur- 
ing the  water  passing  through  the  plant — the 
pitometer  in  the  pipe  line,  the  Venturi  meter, 
the  turbine  flow  recorder,  which  was  based 
upon  the  Holyoke  flume  tests,  the  current 
meter  situated  in  the  weir  flume,  or  in  the 
stream  below,  and  the  standard  weir." 

The  above  description  is,  owinja:  to  the 
limitations  of  space,  necessarily  inade- 
quate, and  no  jnst  idea  can  he  obtained 
from  it  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
course  which  the  student  obtains  in 
hydraulic  engineering.  This  course  has 
steadily  increased  in  popularity  among 
the  students  at  the  Institute,  and  the 
future  will  undoubtedly  see  a  still  fur- 
ther increase  in  the  popularity  and  use- 
fulness of  this  remarkable  feature  of  its 
engineeiing  equipment. 

Levi  L.  Conant. 


"A  board  of  trade  is  as  essential  to  a  city  as  a  schoolhouse,  park 
or  library,  with  the  advantage  in  favor  of  the  board  of  trade,  ite 
work  being  given  freely.  It  is  the  people's  forum  separated  from 
the  influence  of  party  or  creed,  a  nucleus  around  which  thought 
and  effort  concentrate  until  irresistible.  A  city  without  a  board  of 
trade  or  similar  organization  is  not  a  city,  but  a  cemetery." 
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WORCESTER   COUNTY   INDIAN   NAMES. 


THE  Indian  names  of  places  in  Wor- 
cester County,  and  the  interpretations  of 
some  of  them,  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  book  by  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  re- 
cently, with  the  idea  of  preserving  the 
names  used  by  the  tribes  before  they 
came  under  the  subjugating  influences 
of  civilization.  According  to  his  re- 
search, the  Nipmuck  tribe  was  the  one 
belonging  to  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  past  history  dates  far  back  of 
1620.  The  names  are  about  the  only 
relics  we  have  of  an  ancient  people  who 
once  inhabited  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Nipmuck  tribe  inhabited  certain- 
ly the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
Worcester  Coimty,  and  in  all  probability 
their  country  was  of  much  larger  extent. 
The  exact  boundaries  of  their  dominions 
have  never  been  determined,  and  histo- 
rians differ  widely  on  this  point.  Some 
of  them  show  the  boundaries  extending 
as  far  east  as  Boston  and  Andover',  on 
the  south  to  the  boundary  lines  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut,  on  the  west  to 
Stockbridge  and  Bennington,  and  on 
the  north  to  a  portion  of  the  southern 
part  of  New  Hampshire.  The  principal 
seat  of  the  Nipmucks  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Worcester. 

There  were  a  number  of  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  interpretation  of  the  Indian 
names,  chiefly  that  the  Indians  had  no 
written  language.  Their  place  names 
were  spelled  differently  as  they  sounded 
to  the  individual  recorder,  and  conse- 
quently there  are  a  number  of  ways  of 
spelling  the  same  word.  The  Indians  of 
New  England  were  very  practical  in 
their  place  names,  and  almost  every 
name  described  the  locality  to  which  it 
was  affixed. 

Imagination  was  rarely,  if  ever,  used, 
and  with  few  exceptions  is  found  in  the 
Indian  names.  Their  name  for  the 
Pleiades  was  "  Chippapuock, "  the  brood 
hen  ;  for  the  belt  of  Orion,  "Shwishacut- 
towM'auOvg, "  a  wigwam  with  throe  fires; 
for  a  trap,  "Appeh,"  from  "ITp- 
pacheau,"  he  waits  for  him. 

One  of  interesting  names  found  in 
the  book   is  that   of   Quinsigamund,  the 


original  name  of  Worcester,  and  also 
called  in  the  Indian  tongue  Quansige- 
mog,  Quansigamaug  and  Quansigamug. 
It  comes  from  Qunnosuog-amaug,  "the 
pickerel,  or'  long-nose  fishing  place." 
This  is  particularly  appropriate,  as  the 
lake,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  noted 
for  the  pickerel  fishing.  Quinsigamund 
was  the  Indian  name  of  land  about  Hop- 
kinton,  and  also  of  a  small  river  in  Graf- 
ton. 

The  large  hill  in  Paxton  and 
Holden,  and  the  pond  in  Paxton 
familiarly  known  as  Asnebumskit, 
and  also  Hasnebumskit,  had  a  strange 
derivation  in  the  Indian  tongue.  Com- 
piled of  two  words,  Hassun,  a  stone, 
and  ompsk,  a  standing  rock,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  word  is  "the  place  where  a 
large  rock  rises  from  stony  ground." 
One  of  the  striking  features  on  this  hill 
is  the  prominent  rock  that  fits  the  Indian 
description  of  it.  In  some  of  the  old 
deeds  the  name  was  found  to  differ,  and 
is  spelled  both  as  Hasnebumskeat  and 
Hasnebumskeag. 

Leicester,  called  in  the  Indian  deeds 
Towtaid,  has  a  hill  called  by  the  Indians 
Aspomsok,  but  which  Mr.  Kinnicutt 
thinks  had  the  same  meaning  as  Asne- 
bumskit. This  deed  of  the  town  was 
made  in  1686,  and  recorded  in  either 
1713  or  1714,  and  mentions  the  hill  in 
the  deed.  The  meaning  of  the  name 
may  be  the  same  as  Aspanock,  from 
Sipunnak,  and  meaning  ground  nuts, 
Indian  potatoes.  These  plants  were  for- 
merly found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  and  many  historians 
agree  that  the  hill  probably  derived  its 
name  from  this  source. 

People  familiar  with  the  little  town  of 
Hubbardston  know  the  pond  that  is 
called  Comet  Pond,  but  few  are  aware  of 
the  stately  and  dignified  names  by  which 
this  pond  was  known  to  the  Indians. 
Asnaconcomick,  Asnecomcomit,  Asnaco- 
met,  Commet,  and  finally  Comet,  are  the 
names  by  which  the  pond  has  been 
known  and  was  first  mentioned  in  an 
Indian  deed  dated  Dec.  22,  1686.  In  a 
history  written  by  Peter  Whitney  the 
statement  is  made  that  at  the  pond  there 
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is  every  appearance  that  once  a  stone 
wall  was  built,  or  building;  in  some 
places  it  is  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height, 
as  if  laid  by  men,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  stone  wall  thrown  down. 
The  name,  Mr.  Kinnicutt  believes,  came 
from  Hassun,  meaning  a  stone ;  quon 
komuck,  long  house  or  long  enclosed 
place;  "a  long  place  enclosed  with 
stones."  Little  Asnaconcomick  is  known 
now  as  Moosehorn  Pond. 

Wigwam  was  the  name  given  by  the 
eary  settlers  to  the  hill  which  rises  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Quinsigamond, 
and  Lincoln's  history  of  Worcester  in- 
terprets it  as  "a  favorite  place  of  resi- 
dence for  the  Indians  who  ranged  along 
the  shores  of  the  lake  for  fish  and  game. " 
In  this  form  it  is  not,  however,  properly 
the  Indian  name  of  the  hill.  The  name 
Wetang  in  Connecticut  is  supposed  to 
denote  the  place  where  Indians  lived  or 
had  their  wigw^ams,  the  name  being 
derived  from  wetu-auke  — ' '  wigwam, 
place" — and  also  wetau  wanchu,  mean- 
ing mountain.  Wigwam  is  also  the  name 
of  a  hill  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Mendon,  and  the  same  name  is  found 
used  quite  gener'ally  throughout  New 
England. 

Manchaug  is  a  familiar  name  to  the 
people  living  in  Oxford,  and  part  of  the 
town  bears  the  name.  Gookin,  in  1674, 
speaks  of  Manchaugas,  a  village  of 
Christian  Indians  in  Nipmuck  country, 
about  eight  miles  w^est  of  the  Nipmuck 
River.  John  Eliot  wrote  the  name 
' '  Monuhchogok. "  It  is  supposed  that  the 
name  was  derived  originally  from  the 
Indian  Menuh  khi  kook,  meaning  ye 
shall  be  strengthened. 

A  pond  in  the  southwest  eortier  of 
Hopkinton,  and  a  very  small  part  of  Mil- 
ford  now  called  North  Pond,  originally 
bore  the  name  of  Maspenock.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  Mill  River,  which  rises 
in  the  pond  and  flows  through  Mendon, 
Blackstone  and  Woonsocket,  and  is  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  a  "choice  fishing 
place,"  from  Namas,  fish,  or  relating  to 
fish ;  papanam,  to  choose,  and  ohke,  land, 
ground  or'  place.  Another  interpreta- 
tion is  that  the  Indian  word  "Peono- 
gok"  signified  where  the  path  is  narrow, 
and  Maspeonoguk,  or  Maspenock,  means 
the  great    narrow  way  or    path.     This 


would  certainly  apply  to  the  long,  nar- 
row valley  of  the  Maspenock  River. 

The  lake  with  the  long  name  in  Web- 
ster was  called  Chaubunakongkomuk  by 
Eliot,  and  Chabanakongkomun  by  Goo- 
kin. Other  authorities  state  that  the 
lake  was  also  known  in  the  Indian  tongue 
as  Chaubunahungamaug,  and  Char-gog- 
ga-gog-man-chog-a-gog-.  It  was  the  name 
applied  to  the  land  about  Dudley  and 
Webster,  and  included  the  lake.  Some 
authorities  state  that  the  meaning  is  a 
boundary  place,  or  fishing  place  at  the 
boundary.  It  is  suggested,  too,  that  the 
longer  name  retains  only  a  suggestion  of 
its  original,  and  is  incorporated  with  the 
name  of  the  Indian  village,  Monuhcho- 
gok. Kekamoochaug  was  another  name 
for  the  land  about  Dudley,  and  probably 
had  the  same  significance.  It  was  de- 
rived from  Kukkham,  he  marks  out,  and 
kukkuh  heg,  a  land  mark,  or  boundary. 

The  Maanexit,  Mayanexit,  or  Nana- 
exit  River,  rising  in  Leicester  and  flow- 
ing into  the  Quinebaug,  was  also  the 
name  of  an  Indian  village  in  or  near  the 
north  part  of  Woodstock.  The  meaning 
of  the  name  is  not  definitely  known,  but 
may  have  been  formed  from  Mayano, 
' '  there  is  a  path  or  road, ' '  or  its  partici- 
ple, Maanog,  "where  the  path  is."  Some 
authorities  believe  it  refers  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  community  of  Christian 
Indians,  at  this  place,  and  if  so,  the 
name  must  have  been  given  to  the  place 
by  Eliot. 

Milford  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  cen- 
tres of  the  Indian  names,  and,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  famed  for  its  granite  quar- 
ries. The  highest  hill  in  the  city  was 
named  Magomiscock,  and  was  probably 
the  name  given  by  the  Indians  to  the 
entire  range  of  hills.  The  name  may  be 
rendered  "ground  affording  a  grand 
show, "  and  compounds  the  words  Mag- 
ko,  to  afford,  give  or  grant;  misse — 
swollen,  large,  showy,  grand;  and  ohke 
— earth,  ground,  or  place,  meaning,  lit- 
erally, a  high  swell  of  land  affording  a 
grand  prospect  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Mr.  Kinnicutt  thinks,  however, 
that  another  translation  of  the  name 
might  be  "Great  Rock  Country,"  or  "a 
place  of  great  rocks,"  particularly  as 
Milford  is  so  well  known  for  its  granite, 
and  the  superabundance  of  various  rocky 
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fragments,  preventing  the  profitable  til- 
lage of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
high  lands. 

In  an  Indian  deed  Feb.  10,  1681,  of  a 
tract  of  land  which  inclnded  what  is  now 
Oxford,  to  William  Stoughton  and  Jo- 
seph Dudley,  the  Blackstone  River  is  de- 
scribed as  the  ' '  Kuttutuck,  or  Nipmug 
River. ' '  Other  names  f oi^  it  were  the 
Kuttatuck,  the  Tittituck,  and  the  Kitti- 
tuck.  One  authority  states  that  Khete- 
tuck  means  great  or  ''principal"  river. 
Kehti — chief,  principal,  greatest ;  ' '  tuk, ' ' 
a  tidal  or  broad  river. 

Another  deed  which  is  of  considerable 
local  interest  was  that  dated  July  3, 
1698,  and  found  in  London  in  1872;  it 
mentions  a  division  of  30,000  acres  of 
the  original  grant  of  Oxford.  In  this 
deed  ' '  Augutteback ' '  Pond  was  the  only 
bound  mentioned,  all  the  others  being 
marked  trees,  heaps  of  stones  or  stakes. 
Mr.  Kinnicutt  believes  this  name  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Ahkuhq-paug,  or  Aucuck- 
pag,  "Kettle  Pond,"  from  the  fact  that 
many  soapstone  kettle  pots  have  been 
found  in  this  vicinity.  There  is  a  ledge 
or  deposit  of  soapstone  still  in  existence, 
where  many  signs  of  Indian  work  have 
been  discovered. 

In  the  original  deed  of  Leicester  one 
of  the  boundaries  mentioned  was  the 
Wekapekatonnuc,  or  Wikapokotownow, 
and,  according  to  the  map,  was  laid  out 
in  either  1714  or  1717.  The  meaning  of 
the  name  is  obscure,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  have  come  from  Wequacpohqutaeuc, 
"the  point  of  land  where  they  divide  in 
two, ' '  and  probably  referring  to  some 
hill  in  the  northern  part  of  Charlton  or 
Spencer,  between  the  branches  of  some 
brook. 

Flowing  through  Lancaster,  into  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Nashua  River, 
and  rising  in  the  little  town  of  Sterling, 
is  a  brook,  the  Wickapicket,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  called  for  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribe,  "Wickapema."  His 
name  meant  basswood,  or'  the  linden,  a 
tree  highly  valued  by  the  Indians,  from 
which  ropes  and  mats  are  made.  The 
suggestion  made  in  this  story  of  Indian 
names  is  that  the  Lancaster  name  might 
have  been  derived  from  Wikopi-auke-et, 
signifying  "the  place  where  lindens 
are. ' '  In  the  early  days  of  Lancaster  the 


name  was  spelled  six  different  ways,  but 
one  of  the  best  authorities,  Henry  S. 
Nourse  of  Lancaster,  gives  this  spelling 
and  translation — Wequapauget,  "at  the 
end  of  the  pond." 

Tatnuck,  or  Tatnick,  was  the  Indian 
name  of  the  village  of  the  same  name  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Worcester.  It 
is  the  name  of  the  brook  at  the  same 
place,  the  toMTi  and  brook  taking  the 
name  from  the  hill.  There  is  also  a  hill 
and  brook  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Brooklyn,  Conn.,  bearing  the  same  name, 
which  probably  was  derived  from  the 
Indian  k't-adene-k,  "at  the  great  hill," 
or  perhaps  Wut-aden-ek,  meaning  "at 
the  hill." 

Wabaquasset  or  Wabaquassuck  was 
the  name  applied  to  a  tract  west  of  the 
Quinebaug  River,  north  of  a  line  run- 
ning northwesterly  from  the  junction  of 
the  Quinebaug  and  the  Assawaga  Rivers. 
A  small  portion  of  this  tract  was  prob- 
ably in  Worcester  County,  and  the  tract 
was  the  country  of  the  Wabbaquasset 
Indians,  who  were  a  part  of  the  Nipmuck 
tribe.  It  was  the  original  name  of  Wood- 
stock. One  authority  states  that  the 
name  originally  belonged  to  some  par'- 
ticular  locality  where  the  Indians  ob- 
tained flags  used  for  making  mats.  The 
hills  of  Wabaquasset  were  famous  even 
in  the  earliest  colonial  days  for  their 
yield  of  corn,  who,  when  our  forefathers 
were  in  want  of  bread,  soon  after  their 
landing  in  this  country,  carried  a  bushel 
and  a  half  of  corn  upon  his  back  the 
whole  way  from  the  south  part  of  Wor- 
cester County  to  Boston  for  the  relief  of 
the  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  brooks  in  Brookfield,  flow- 
ing into  the  Quaboag  River,  near  the 
outlet  of  Quaboag  Pond,  and  now  called 
Moore 's  Brook,  was  called  by  the  Indians 
Nacommuck.  It  is  probaljle  that  the 
brook  takes  its  name  from  a  point  of 
land  running  into  the  pond,  or  a  point 
of  land  between  the  river  and  the  brook, 
from  Naiag,  a  point  or  corner,  and  Ko- 
muck,  an  inclosed  place.  In  the  Indian 
deed  of  Brookfield,  which  is  dated  Nov. 
10, 1665,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  brook  where 
the  meadow  is.  The  word  Komuk,  or  its 
variation  Commuck,  was  often  used  for 
long  house,  or  long  enclosed  place. 

Back  of  the  town  of  Marlboro  there  is 
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a  hill  that  was  long  used  as  a  planting 
field  by  the  Indians,  and  probably  many 
years  before  our  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Indian  name  for  it  was  Ockoo- 
cangansett,  and  it  was  deeded  to  Daniel 
Gookin  by  the  Indians  in  1677.  The 
true  interpretation  of  the  name  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  come 
from  the  words  "  ohkeehkonat, "  to  plant, 
and  meaning  "at  the  planting  field." 
One  of  the  historical  authorities,  in  his 
analysis  of  the  names  used  by  Eliot  for 
the  Indian  praying  towns,  finds  that 
several  were  of  Eliot's  naming,  and 
gives  it  the  meaning  of  "at  the  place 
numbered  to  come  upon, ' '  that  is  to  say, 
a  place  numbered  among  those  regularly 
visited  by  Eliot. 

Packachoog,  Packachoag,  or  Bogga- 
choag  Hill  are  three  out  of  the  twelve 
names  by  which  the  hill  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Worcester  was  known, 
and  which  was  spoken  of  in  a  history  as 
early  as  1675,  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Indian  praying  villages.  One  authority 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  names  were 
derived  from  a  delicate  spring  of  water 
that  is  there,  while  Mr.  Kinnicutt  thinks 
that  it  may  possibly  have  come  from 
Pachaug,  or  "  Pachau-auke, "  meaning  a 
turning  place,  and  therefore  signifying 
' '  the  land  where  the  river  turns. ' '  The 
same  name  was  used  for  the  Blaekstone 
River. 

One  of  the  hills  in  Brookfield,  north 
of  Quaboag  Pond,  and  near  Five-mile 
River,  was  called  by  the  Indians  Wulla- 
manick,  and  was  mentioned  in  the  deed 


given  by  Sattoockquis  to  Lieut.  Thomas 
Cooper,  Nov.  10,  1665.  The  root  of  the 
name,  with  variations  wallam,  wollum, 
wullum,  willim  or  alum,  is  found  in  a 
number  of  Indian  places  in  both  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut.  Roger  Wil- 
liams interprets  the  name  as  signifying 
red  paint  country,  a  place  where  the  In- 
dians found  red  paint  to  use  for  their 
boat-painting.  The  Indians  about  Hud- 
son Bay  used  the  word  woloman  or  wol- 
omon  as  meaning  something  colored  red, 
and  used  this  g-um  on  their  boats.  Wal- 
amanups  Falls,  at  Indian  Orchard, 
Mass.,  and  Wala  man-ompsk,  meaning 
red  colored  upright  rocks,  and  a  ledge  of 
bright  red  sandstone  rtins  for  two  miles 
along  the  falls  and  rapids. 

It  is  Mr.  Kinnicutt's  idea  that  these 
Indian  names  would  be  much  better  used 
than  some  of  those  in  favor  at  present. 
Quinsigamond,  Wachusett  and  Hassa- 
namesit  are  more  euphonious  than  Pick- 
erel Pond,  Hill  Town,  and  Little  Stone 
Place,  and  certainly  the  Indian  names 
for  Dead  Horse  Pond,  Mud  Pond,  Skunk 
Creek,  Hell  Lake,  Round  Hill,  Cat 
Brook,  Snake  Swamp,  or  Woodchuck 
Hollow  are  preferable.  They  add  a 
tribute  of  dignity  and  attractiveness  to 
these  localities  which  the  English  names, 
as  used   now,   certainly  do   not  possess. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  Indian 
titles  being  more  euphonious,  they  are 
particularly  appropriate  for  country 
places,  for'  public  institutions  and  for 
factories  on  the  various  streams  Avhich 
formerly  bore  the  Indian  names. 


Were  it  not  for  boards  of  trade  and  similar  organizations 
established  to  protect  public  welfare,  very  little  protection  legisla- 
tion would  be  granted  by  city  authorities.  These  organizations 
are  the  mecca  to-day  for  all  public  questions  throughout  the  coun- 
try. They  create  public  sentiment,  and  all  of  these  organizations 
in  up-to-date  cities  have  for  good  reasons  abandoned  the  idea  that 
their  one  duty  should  be  inducing  itinerant  industries  to  come  to 
their  city.  No  organization  is  in  the  position  to  take  up  the  pub- 
lic questions  that  the  commercial  organizations  are  to-day. — Les- 
lie's  Weehlij. 
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THE  thirty-firfet  banquet  of  Worces- 
ter Board  of  Trade  took  place  in  Me- 
chanics Hall  on  the  night  of  Tuesday, 
April  17,  with  upward  of  500  members 
and  guests  present.  The  disappointing 
feature — the  absence  of  Gen.  Charles  H. 
Grosvenor,  congressman  from  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  George  H.  Daniels  of  the  great  New 
York  Central  Railroad  system — was 
overcome  by  the  presence  of  two  of  Mas- 
sachusetts favorite  speakers.  Ex-attor- 
ney-General  Herbert  Parker  of  Worces- 
ter, and  Mr.  Robert  Luce  of  Somerville, 
member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  filled  the 
places  of  the  originally-announced  dis- 
tinguished visitors,  and  disappointment 
was  turned  to  a  heart  welcome  for  the 
so  popular  after-dinner  speakers  who  so 
kindly  consented  to  fill  the  vacancies 
caused  by  sickness. 

Mechanics  Hall  was  artistically  deco- 
rated for  the  occasion,  bouquets  of  beau- 
tiful flowers  adorning  the  sixty  tables, 
and  the  hall  in  white  and  green,  with  a 
bit  of  national  color,  added  to  the  beauty 
of  the  occasion.  The  dinner  was  served 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  it 
was  the  general  verdict  that  the  banquet 
of  1906  was  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  organization.  Music  was 
furnished  by  Truda's  Orchestra,  the  din- 
ner was  by  Brigham,  and  a  full  share  of 
the  evening's  entertainment  was  the 
selections  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Glee 
Club,  three  in  number,  comprising  the 
most  popular  of  their  repertoire  of  num- 
bers. 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Goddard,  president  of 
the  Worcester  Board  of  Trade,  sat  at  the 
centre  of  the  head  table,  with  ex-Attor- 
ney-General Herbert  Parker  at  his  right, 
and  Lieutenant-Governor  Eben  S.  Dra- 
per of  Hopedale  at  his  immediate  left. 

To  the  right  from  Mr.  Parker  in  the 
order  of  their  seats  at  the  guests'  table, 
were :  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Booth,  ex-Congressman 
John  R.  Thayer,  Mayor  John  T.  Duggan, 
Rev.  Dr.  Willard  Scott,  Rev.  Percy  H. 
Epler,  Mr.  James  Draper,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Hamlin  of  Boston,  executive  secretary; 
Mr.  Charles  Gettemy,  private  secretary 
to   Gov.    Curtis   Guild;   Mr.    C.    Henry 


Hutchins,  ex-Mayor  Walter  H.  Blodget, 
Councillor  W.  W.  Rawson,  Arlington; 
Mr.  Freeman  Brown  and  Councillor 
John  W.  Wheeler,  Orange. 

To  the  left  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
at  the  other  side  of  the  table  were :  Coun- 
cillor W.  A.  Lytle,  Representative  Rob- 
ert Luce,  Mr.  A.  S.  Hanson,  Boston,  of 
the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad;  Col.  F. 
S.  Bigney,  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Stone,  Coun- 
cillor Bartlett,  Lynn;  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Townsend,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  ]\ir. 
Charles  F.  Marble  and  Gen.  R.  H.  Cham- 
berlain. 

After'  the  dinner  President  Goddard 
opened  the  exercises  by  announcing 
selections  by  the  Glee  Club,  and  then 
gave  the  following  brief  address  as  in- 
introduction.  It  is  filled  with  valuable 
and  interesting  statistics  of  Massachu- 
setts as  a  manufacturing  State  in  com- 
parison with  the  country  at  large : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Worcester  Board  of 
Trade,  and  Guests. 

A  year  has  passed  since  we  gathered 
around  these  tables  before,  a  year  of 
prosperity  all  over  this  land,  in  which 
our  city  has  had  its  full  share.  I  con- 
gratulate you,  fellow  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  on  the  success  of  your 
organization.  I  congratulate  you  upon 
the  presence  of  the  honored  guests  we 
have  with  us  to-night.  I  congratulate 
you  upon  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
our  beloved  city.  I  congratulate  you 
upon  the  glory  of  the  State  in  which  we 
live,  and  even  at  the  risk  of  innocently 
stealing  some  other  gentleman's  powder 
I  am  going  to  speak  of  that  State. 

I  want  to  tell  you  something  of  Massa- 
chusetts because  at  times  we  are  apt  to 
get  a  little  anxious  about  her  future 
prospects,  when  some  wild  and  woolly 
Westerner  tells  us  that  his  paii;  of  the 
country  is  the  only  one  that  is  progress- 
ing, and  before  very  long  New  England 
will  be  only  a  remembrance. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  lots  of 
business  is  going  West,  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  it  should.  That  is  where 
the  natural  resources  of  the  countiy  are 
to   a  great   extent.     A  few   are   left  to 
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Massachusetts,  but  these  few  perhaps  are 
the  most  important  of  all — skill,  thrift, 
and  energy. 

The  West  has  been  drawing  from  New 
England  for  100  years,  but  as  yet  has 
failed  to  put  her  out  of  business,  and  I 
have  faith  to  believe  never  will.  Condi- 
tions will  change,  but  Massachusetts 
must  do  the  same  as  we  all  do  in  our 
mills.  When  we  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue to  make  a  certain  article  on  ac- 
count of  some  one  else's  superior  advan- 
tages, we  stop  that  and  turn  to  something 
else. 

Let  us  look  at  the  principal  industries 
of  this  country.  I  don't  believe  you 
half  realize  how  important  a  position 
this  little  Commonwealth  occupies.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  only  8040  square  miles 
out  of  3,083,000  in  the  country,  but  she 
has  4%  of  the  population,  and  I  hope  I 
may  be  pardoned  in  saying  several  times 
4%  of  the  brains. 

First  in  importance  of  our  country's 
industries  is,  of  course,  iron  and  steel, 
with  a  grand  production  in  a  single  year' 
of  804  million  dollars.  Massachusetts  is 
naturally  a  little  behind  in  this,  and 
only  takes  eighth  place  among  the  states, 
with  a  production  of  13^  millions.  Ma- 
chinery is  the  third  leading  industry, 
with  a  value  of  645  millions,  and  IMassa- 
chusetts  is  in  third  place  with  56  1-3  mil- 
lions. 

Cotton  goods  is  the  eighth  industry, 
with  339  millions,  and  Massachusetts 
comes  up  to  first  place  with  111  millions, 
or  33%. 

Woolen  goods  and  worsteds  are  the 
tenth  with  297  millions,  and  Massachu- 
setts again  takes  first  place  with  71^  mil- 
lions, or  25%. 

Boots  and  shoes  follow  closely  as  the 
eleventh  industry  with  261  millions,  and 
again  the  old  Bay  State  takes  first  place 
with  117  millions,  or  45%. 

Now  comes  paper  with  a  value  of 
127  1-3  millions,  and  Massachusetts  takes 
second  place  with  22  millions. 

Therefore,  in  these  six  very  important 
products  our  own  IMassachusetts  takes 
three  firsts,  one  second,  and  one  third,  a 
record  that  no  other  state  can  touch. 

If  you  follow  the  same  subject  further 
into  the  lesser  industries,  you  will  find 
her  record  still  better.     As  I  have  said, 


she  stands  first  in  boots  and  shoes,  both 
leather  and  rubber;  cotton  goods  and 
woolen  goods;  also  rubber  boots  and 
shoes,  and  rubber  goods. 

Second  in  paper  and  also  in  cordage 
and  twine,  jewelry,  finished  leather  and 
dyeing. 

Third  in  addition  to  machinery,  car- 
pets and  rugs,  hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

Fourth  in  electrical  apparatus,  sugar, 
furniture,  printing  and  binding  and  con- 
fectionery. 

Now  in  the  grand  total  she  stands  out 
uuapproached  and  unapproachable  in 
the  whole  United  States  $10,239,000,000, 
and  little  Massachusetts  did  $1,038,000,- 
000.  Think  of  it.  Massachusetts,  that 
looks  like  a  little  freckle  on  the  face  of 
the  map,  did  10% ;  Massachusetts  with 
only  one-fourth  of  1%  of  the  territory 
and  4%  of  the  population,  doing  10%  of 
the  work. 

These  figures  are  not  up  to  date,  for 
they  are  1900  figures,  those  for  1905  not 
being  available  as  yet,  but  you  will  find 
that  Massachusetts  has  held  her  own  in 
the  wonderful  industrial  progress  of  this 
country  the  past  five  years.  I  have  con- 
fined myself  to  our  manufacturing  posi- 
tion, but  Massachusetts  is  just  as  far 
ahead  in  other  respects — in  education, 
in  culture,  in  her  parks  and  play- 
grounds and  in  the  advancement  and 
comfort  of  her  working  people.  We  live 
better  and  enjoy  more  of  the  comforts 
and  even  luxuries  of  life. 

Finally  we  have  them  all  beaten  to  a 
standstill  in  wealth,  which  in  one  way  is 
the  acme  of  progress. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  entire 
people  of  the  United  States  by  a  recent 
calculation  are  40  cents  per  day,  but  in 
Massachusetts  they  are  73  cents  per  day, 
or  80%  more  than  the  average  of  the  en- 
tire country  at  large.  This  means  $250,- 
000,000  extra  for  Massachusetts  every 
year. 

Out  of  1237  savings  banks  in  the  en- 
tire country  Massachusetts  has  188,  or 
15%  of  them.  Out  of  the  total  deposits 
in  these  banks  of  $3,261,000,000,  Massa- 
chusetts has  $631,000,000,  or  20%.  That 
is  to  say,  one-fifth  the  entire  savings  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in 
Massachusetts  savings  banks  to  the 
credit  of  IMassachusetts  depositors.     And 
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so  I  might  go  on,  for  the  subject  is  an 
inspiring  one,  but  what  I  want  to  im- 
press upon  every  one  of  you  is  that 
Massachusetts  has  set  the  pace  for  the 
rest  of  the  country  ever  since  our  fore- 
fathers landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  and 
she  is  going  to  continue  to  do  it  in  prog- 
ress of  every  kind  that  is  desirable, 
whether  aesthetic  or  practical. 

Mayor  Duggan  in  a  brief  talk  drew 
attention  to  the  possibilities  for  effective 
work  in  an  organization  like  the  Worces- 
ter Board  of  Trade.  Reciting  the  names 
of  some  of  those  who  were  foremost  in 
the  manufacturing  world  of  Worcester 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Mayor  Duggan 
said  that  the  people  of  Worcester  had 
always  entertained  a  fond  love  for  in- 
dustrj^,  and  that  this  was  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  Worcester  to-day  stands  as  the 
first  city  in  the  world  in  the  excellence 
and  variety  of  its  manufactures. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Eben  S.  Dra- 
per referred  to  1905  as  a  great  historic 
year,  and  spoke  of  the  war  in  the  East, 
which  has  practically  changed  the  map 
of  the  world,  has  caused  a  change  in  the 
form  of  government  in  Russia,  and 
caused  an  awakening  in  China.  The  al- 
liance between  Japan  and  England  has 
great  possibilities.  In  this  country  there 
have  been  great  changes,  but  not  terri- 
torial, and  nothing  to  do  with  parties. 
In  St.  Louis  a  corrupt  Democratic  ma- 
chine has  been  thrown  out  and  an  honest 
governor,  a  Democrat,  has  taken  control. 
Jerome  has  been  triumphant  in  New 
York,  and  in  Philadelphia  a  rotten  Re- 
publican machine  has  been  opposed,  and 
Weaver  has  been  made  Mayor. 

Then  Mr.  Draper  spoke  of  what  he 
tertoed  the  three  great  industries  of 
Massachusetts — ^boot  and  shoe  manufac- 
turing, cotton  and  woolen  manufactur- 
ing. He  said  they  were  never  in  better 
condition  than  they  are  to-day.  He  knew 
something  of  them,  for  he  is  connected 
with  all  of  them.  In  1905  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry  was  more  prosperous  than 
ever  before. 

The  woolen  industry  saw  a  growth 
which  was  never  before  equalled,  and 
while  conditions  were  not  as  good  in  the 
cotton  business  as  in  the  others,  they  are 
looking  very  much  better  than  they  were. 

He  summed  up  the  condition  in  New 


England  by  saying  the  cotton  manufac- 
turer is  better  off  to-day  than  he  has  been 
for  twenty  years. 

Then  the  speaker  talked  on  national 
conditions.  The  volume  of  business 
through  the  country  last  year  was 
greater'  than  ever  before ;  in  the  iron  in- 
dustry 40%,  and  in  copper  15%,  in  coal 
and  coke,  and  this,  with  the  enormous 
crops,  made  business  for  the  railroads 
better  than  ever. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country  the  deposits  in  the  banks  of  the 
South  exceeded  $1,000,000,000.  This 
shows  the  prosperity  was  national  and 
not  sectional. 

He  took  up  the  matter  of  exports  from 
the  country,  and  said  China  was  one  of 
the  most  important  countries  to  be  con- 
sidered, with  the  300,000,000  of  popula- 
tion, an  area  about  the  same  as  the 
United  States  without  Alaska,  and  one 
mile  of  railroad  to  200  here. 

In  1887  the  exportations  to  Canada 
from  England  and  the  United  States 
were  exactly  alike,  42.6%  from  each.  In 
1905  those  from  the  United  States  were 
60.6%,  and  from  England  24%.  He 
closed  with  saying  while  the  foreign 
trade  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  one 
must  not  forget  the  trade  between  the 
forty-five  states  of  the  country  is  of 
more  importance. 

Hon.  Herbert  Parker  was  given  an 
enthusiastic  reception.  He  spoke  in  a 
facetious  manner  for  fifteen  minutes.  He 
said  he  had  discovered  that  in  a  com- 
pany composed  of  the  compelling,  con- 
trolling men  of  trade,  there  are  human 
instincts  which  move  us  all. 

He  spoke  of  what  Congressman  Gros- 
venor  might  have  said,  but  probably 
would  not,  for'  he  would  have  talked  no 
fallacies,  knowing  as  he  does,  and  as  the 
men  present  do,  that  not  in  legislative 
phrases  safety  to  the  nation  lies;  not 
within  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  in  the 
people,  the  public  opinion,  which  will 
govern  as  long  as  there  is  a  law  in  the 
land. 

He  said  he  was  not  downed  by  statis- 
tics, which  say  industries  are  moving 
West.  Wheresoever  there  be  that  which 
makes  for  progress,  there  is  New  Eng- 
land, which  has  given  its  impulse  to  the 
nation.     Wherever  great  industries   are, 
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men  look  to  New  England  as  son  to 
father,  as  reverent,  devoted,  filial  sons 
coming  back  to  the  hearthstones  of  their 
love. 

It  is  for  us  who  are  here  to  keep  these 
temples  of  the  nation's  faith  and  hope. 
Let  us  be  worthy  of  it.  So  shall  the 
Commonwealth  stand. 

He  paid  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Draper  as 
typical  of  the  best  New  England  spirit, 
true  manhood,  energy,  conscience  and 
living. 

"Let  us,"  he  said  in  closing,  "keep 
our  altars  of  the  country  alight,  for  here 
come  sons  who  have  wandered  far  to 
light  again  the  torch  of  their  faith  and 
their  hope. ' ' 

Mr.  Luce  said  in  part:  Circumstances 
have  sharply  called  public  attention  of 
late  to  the  attempts  of  various  strong 
men  to  aggrandize  themselves  unduly,  to 
gratify  an  excessive  love  of  money  and 
power  and  place,  by  corrupting  the  pub- 
lic morals  in  the  matters  of  election  and 
legislation. 

The  result  has  been  an  outburst  of  in- 
dignation from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, with  the  imperative  demand  that 
these  things  shall  be  stopped.  They 
cannot  be  wholly  stopped.  But  they  can 
be  checked.  And  to  check  them  is  the 
task  now  pressing  on  the  law-maker. 

Two  propositions  to  this  end  now  be- 
fore our  Legislature  may  well  get  your 
earnest  consideration.  One  relates  to 
the  use  of  money  in  corrupting  legisla- 
tion ;  the  other  to  its  use  in  corrupting 
elections. 

"We  have  a  law  aimed  at  the  lobby,  but 
it  was  framed  on  the  mistaken  theory,  so 
general  of  late,  that  publicity  is  a  pan- 
acea, sufficient  of  itself  to  cure  all  ills. 
Publicity  is  good,  but  penalty  is  better. 
Men  will  not  criminate  themselves.  So 
the  returns  of  legislative  expenditure 
when  made  in  compliance  with  our  lobby 
law,  never  reveal  wrong  doing. 

Publicity  has  been  equally  incomplete 
in  its  effect  on  election  evils.  It  has  not 
lessened  the  use  of  money  in  politics. 
The  laws  for  it  have  embari^'assed  the 
honorable  candidate,  have  been  easily 
evaded  by  the  dishonorable  candidate. 
The  general  feeling  among  the  politicians 
themselves  is  that  these  laws  ought  to  be 


wiped  out  or  else  made  worth  while. 
They  ought  not  to  be  wiped  out,  they 
cannot  be  wiped  out.  The  public  would 
never  consent  to  that,  and  the  man  who 
tried  it  would  write  the  death  warrant 
of  his  political  career. 

Responding  to  the  public  opinion  of 
the  whole  land  in  this  matter.  President 
Roosevelt  urged  legislation  in  his  recent 
message.  His  views  were  reiterated  by 
the  governors  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  Ohio.  They  were  most 
emphatically  extended  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernor Guild,  and  Attorney-General  Par- 
ker in  his  annual  report,  while  commend- 
ing what  has  already  been  accomplished 
by  our  publicity  law,  pointed  out  how 
to  carry  it  further. 

This  is  no  hour  for  pessimism.  Expos- 
ure of  graft  and  venality  and  official 
disloyalty  give  no  ground  for    despair. 

Hon.  John.  R.  Thayer  paid  the  follow- 
ing tribute  to  General  Grosvenor : 

To-night  I  would  like  to  have  the  old 
Republican  war  horse,  Gen.  Chas.  Gros- 
venor of  Ohio,  here  to  speak  to  you.  I 
feel  sure  that  he  would  interest  you.  He 
would  tell  you  stories  of  many  kinds, 
and  interest  you  in  the  political  doings 
of  the  day.  He  would  have  made  you  a 
fine  address,  and  I  deeply  regret  his  ab- 
sence. 

There  was  never  a  battering  ram  like 
General  Grosvenor  in  the  house,  and 
there  is  not  to-day.  He  was  always 
there,  and  he  always  went  back  to  1895, 
when  hard  times  were  all  over  the  coun- 
try. There  was  no  man  more  widely 
known  than  General  Grosvenor.  He  was 
born  right  down  here  in  Putnam,  Ct., 
and  went  to  Ohio  and  became  a  states- 
man. 

Ship  subsidy  in  my  opinion  is  protec- 
tion run  mad.  Protection  benefits  many 
people  in  the  country.  Ship  subsidy 
only  benefits  about  100  men.  I  don't 
favor  the  taxation  of  everybody  in  the 
land  for  the  benefit  of  100  concerns.  I 
don't  believe  in  protecting  a  paltry  100 
men  by  taxing  everyone  else  of  the  70,- 
000,000  people  of  the  country.  I  will 
say  for  General  Grosvenor  that  this  mer- 
chant marine  is  a  thing  very  dear  to  his 
heart. 
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WORCESTER   BOARD   OF   TRADE. 

BANK  BUILDING,  ii  FOSTER  STREET. 

Open  8.00  a.m.  to  5  p.m.     President's  Hours:     i  to  2  p.m.  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednes- 
days AND  Fridays. 

President,  HARRY  W.  GODDARD.  Vice-President,  PAUL  B.  MORGAN. 

Treasurer,  H.  WARD  BATES.  Secretary,  HERBERT  M.  SAWYER. 


H.  W.  Goddard, 
Charles  L.  Allen, 
Edgar  Reed, 
John  A.  Sherman, 
Pliny  W.  Wood, 


Directors. 

Wm.  a.  Lytle,  George  F.  Booth, 

Wm.  H.  Coughlin,        Irving  E.  Comins, 
Geo.  B.  Buckingham,  J.  Russel  Marble, 
Geo.  T.  Dewey,  Thos.  T.  Booth, 


F.  S.  Blanchard, 
William  Forsberg, 
Clarence  W.  Hobbs, 
Winthrop  Hammond, 


Reginald  Washburn,  George  F.  Brooks,    John  W.  Higgins. 


Clerk  of  the  Corporation,  Chas.  Perkins  Adams.         Auditor,  Charles  A.  Chase. 

Chairmen  of  Committees. 
Advisory — Rufus  B.  Fowler.  Membership — Edward  B.  Dolliver.  Ways  and  Means — William 
H.  Coughlin.  Manufactures — Alfred  Thomas.  Meetings  and  Receptions — George  F.  Booth. 
Mercantile  Affairs — Irving  Swan  Brown.  Transportation  and  Railroads— Paul  B.  Morgan. 
Statistics  and  Information — Irving  E.  Comins.  Arbitration — George  F.  Brooks.  Legislation — 
Rufus  B.  Dodge.  New  Enterprises — James  C.  Stewart.  Municipal  Afifairs— William  A.  Lytle. 
Taxation  and  Insurance — Reginald  Washburn.  Foreign  Trade — Charles  L.  Allen.  Publication 
— Rufus  B.  Fowler.     Education — J.  Russel  Marble. 


The  Worcester  Board  of  Trade  wants  to  keep 
on  file  at  the  Secretar^s  ofiBce  a  complete  list 
of  places  where  floor  space  can  be  secured  for 
manufacturing  and  business  purposes.  There 
are  calls  made  every  day  for  such  information. 
The  Secretary  would  appreciate  it  if  every 
owner  of  a  building  in  Worcester  used  for  man- 
ufacturing or  mercantile  business  would  fur- 
nish particulars  of  what  he  has  for  renting  pur- 
poses, and  if  land-owners  would  also  file  a  list 
of  available  building  sites.  State  owner,  loca- 
tion, whether  store  or  factory,  amount  of  floor 
space,  amount  of  power  available  and  approxi- 
mate rental.  If  it  is  land  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  state  owner,  location,  number  of 
square  feet,  general  dimensions,  any  building 
thereon;  if  so,  give  floor  space,  number  stories, 
brick  or  wood,  power  plant  with  horse  power, 
and  purposes  last  used.  Also  give  name  of 
railroad  near  it  and  side-track  facilities.  Give 
price  that  can  be  used  as  basis  of  negotiation. 

This  information  is  for  the  use  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  is  not  to  be  used  for  any  purpose 
except  to  locate  new  or  present  business  inter- 
ests. No  compensation  is  to  be  asked  for  any 
lease  or  rental  that  may  be  brought  about  by 
the  Board  of  Trade. 


The  annual  meeting  of  Worcester  Board  of 
Trade  took  place  in  Board  of  Trade  Hall,  11 
Foster  Street,  Wednesday  night,  April  25,  hav- 
ing been  adjourned  from  Tuesday,  April  17, 
the  fixed  date  for  its  holding.  There  was  a 
fair  sized  attendance  and  reports  from  officers 


and  committees,  all  showing  that  the  Board  is 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  report  of  the 
Membersliip  Committee  shows  540  members; 
there  were  during  the  year  eight  deaths.  The 
report  of  the  treasurer  shows  over  $4100  on 
hand,  and  the  Worcester  Magazine  is  not  only 
self-supporting,  but  adds  to  the  treasury  sufii- 
cient  income  to  use  for  literature  to  advertise 
Worcester.  The  reports  of  President  H.  W. 
Goddard  and  Secretary  H.  M.  Sawyer  were  ex- 
haustive, dealing  with  the  work  of  the  year  and 
making  some  suggestions  and  answering  some 
criticisms  that  are  often  heard  made  concerning 
a  board  of  trade  in  general.  Following  the 
reports  these  officers  were  elected : 

Directors  for  four  years — F.  S.  Blanchard, 
WiUiam  Forsberg,  Winthrop  Hammond,  Clar- 
ence W.  Hobbs  and  John  W.  Higgins.  The 
retiring  directors  are  Irving  Swan  Brown,  Ru- 
fus B.  Dodge,  Paul  B.  Morgan,  Alfred  Thomas 
and  James  C.  Stewart.  The  new  list  of  direct- 
ors represent  successful  business  men  who 
should  prove  valued  workers  along  Board  of 
Trade  ideas  of  progress  and  development  of 
Worcester.  Mr.  Blanchard  is  of  the  firm  of 
F.  S.  Blanchard  &  Co.,  printers;  Mr.  Ham- 
mond is  a  retail  merchant,  formerly  president 
of  the  Woburn  Business  Men's  Association  and 
a  man  of  excellent  ideas ;  Mr.  Forsberg  repre- 
sents the  enterprise  business  men  of  the  Swed- 
ish population ;  Mr.  Hobbs  is  president  of  the 
Hobbs  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  Mr.  Higgins 
is  general  manager  of  the  Worcester  Pressed 
Steel  Co. 

The  Membership  Committee  is  composed  of 
Herman  S.  Hastings,  Henry  A.  Macgowan, 
Harrison  W.  Bowker,  Walter  H.  Blodget,  jr., 
and  Gustaf  A.  Berg.  Mr.  H.  Ward  Bates  was 
re-elected  treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  Perkins  Adams 
was  re-elected  clerk  of  the  corporation  and  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Chase  was  re-elected  auditor. 
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Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heaters 
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This  magazine  is  published  by  the  Worcester  Board  of  Trade.  Its  read- 
ing pages  are  devoted  solely  to  municipal  development,  good  citizenship  and 
the  business  welfare  of  Worcester.     Space  in  these  pages  is  not  for  sale. 


MAGAZINE   AND   MUNICIPAL   COMMENT. 


The  president  of  Worcester  Board  of 
Trade  for  1906  is  Hon.  William  A. 
President  of  Lytle,  He  is  one  of  the  most 
Board  of  prominent  of  Worcester's 
Trade  enterprising     business     men, 

being  engaged  in  retail  trade,  and  be- 
cause of  his  long  connection  with  the 
Board  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  its 
workings.  He  has  served  on  several  of 
its  important  committees  and  has  done 
considerable  valuable  work  in  the  inter- 
ests of  members  of  the  Board  by  his 
connection  with  it.  He  succeeds  Mr. 
Harry  W.  Godclard,  who  is  a  manufac- 
turer, and  M'ho  for  two  years  gave  much 
of  his  time  to  the  work  of  the  Board 
and  neglected  some  of  his  own  business 
to  be  of  service  to  Worcester,  through 
its  Board  of  Trade.  There  is  consider- 
able work  along  various  lines  that  a 
Board  of  Trade  can  accomplish  and  Mr. 
Lytle  is  particularly  fitted  to  carry  out 
work  of  this  nature  on  a  broad,  liberal, 
hustling  business  policy,  and  undoubt- 
edly will  do  it.  He  is  aggressive,  thor- 
oughly businesslike  in  transactions, 
and  is  not  afraid  to  take  the  initiative. 
He  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  will  receive  their 
support  in  the  work  of  the  year. 

]\Ir.  Lytle,  the  new  president  of  the 
organization,   was  born  in   Binghamton, 


N.  Y.,  June  21,  1853.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  a  few  weeks  old  and  he 
came  to  Worcester  when  he  was  four 
years  old.  He  attended  the  Worcester 
schools  until  1865,  when  he  moved  to 
Vineland,  New  Jersey.  Six  years  later 
he  returned  to  Worcester,  and  has  made 
his  home  here  since. 

When  he  returned  to  Worcester  in 
1871  he  secured  emplo^Tuent  with  Davis 
&  Company,  then  one  of  Worcester's 
leading  clothing  firms.  Six  years  later 
]\Ir.  Lytle  became  a  partner  in  the  firm, 
and  the  name  became  Davis,  Lytle  & 
Company.  In  1886  I\Ir.  Lytle  with- 
drew and  established  the  business  of  W. 
A.  Lytle  &  Company,  which  has  been 
carried  on  successfully  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  J\Ir.  Lytle  is  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Lytle  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  progress  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He 
has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Last 
year  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Municipal  Affairs  and  also  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Meetings  and  Recep- 
tions. He  ha.s  also  been  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Lytle  is  president  of  the  Mer- 
chant Tailors'  Association.  He  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  bod- 
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ies  in  Worcester.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  Worcester  Lodge,  I.  0.  0.  F.;  of 
Quinsigamond  Tribe,  I.  0.  R.  M. ;  Com- 
monwealth Club,  Lakeside  Boat  Club, 
Worcester  Agricultural  Society,  and  an 
associate  member  of  George  H.  Ward 
Post,  G.  A.  R. 

Mr.  Lytle  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  in  1891,  1892  and  1898. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  finance,  fire  de- 
partment and  water  committees  for  two 
years.  He  was  a  candidate  for  ]\Iayor 
in  1900  in  opposition  to  Philip  J. 
O'Connell.  Mr.  Lytle  has  always  been 
a  Republican,  and  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  its  interests.  Last  year  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Gov.  William 
L.  Douglas  and  he  was  re-elected,  serv- 
ing this  year  as  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Gov.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr. 


"The  Private  Citizen  and  the  Public 
Schools"  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  this 
"Private  month's  jMagazine  which  is  of 
the^uWi(f  special  interest  to  every  per- 
Schools"  son  who  has  the  interest  of 
the  public  school  system  at  heart.  The 
article  is  written  by  Prof.  George  I.  Al- 
den,  president  of  the  Public  School 
Association,  and  former  chairman  of  the 
School  Committee.  He  has  been  con- 
nected Mdth  school  matters  nearly  all  his 
life,  and  no  one  is  in  a  better  position  or 
has  more  knowledge  at  his  command  to 
criticise  or  suggest  than  Prof.  Alden. 
In  his  paper  he  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
public  system  and  also  calls  upon  the 
private  citizen  to  do  his  part  to  improve 
what  is  far  and  away  the  most  important 
feature  of  municipal  life.  There  is  no 
more  vital  subject  before  the  country  to- 
day than  the  public  school  system,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  give  at 
least  some  of  his  time  to  the  study  of 
this  momentous  question.  In  a  brief, 
practical  and  forceful  way.  Prof.  Alden 
has  outlined  to  the  private  citizen  what 
his  duty  should  be  and  by  agitation  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
other  kindred  associations  and  organiza- 
tions, the  Worcester  public  school  system 
can  be  made  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
public  educational  institutions  in  this 
country. 


The  Board  of  Trade  started  off  its 
new  year  by  dealing  a  short,  swift  blow 
Board  of  at  one  of  the  most  unreason- 
Hetps  Kill  ^^^^®  ^^^^s  of  legislation  aimed 
Bad  Bill  directly  at  Worcester.  The 
deserved  death  of  the  legislative  bill 
providing  for  the  height  of  buildings  to 
be  erected  in  cities  in  the  Commonwealth, 
outside  of  Boston,  was  brought  about 
at  the  ninth  hour.  Worcesfer,  the 
Worcester  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
boards  of  trade  in  other  cities  made 
quick,  determined  and  successful  op- 
position to  the  bill  when  it  reached 
the  stage  of  enactment  in  the  Senate, 
but  had  the  support  of  Senators  Taft, 
Buttrick,  Hill,  Proutj^  and  other  Wor- 
cester County  senators,  and  the  measure 
was  throttled,  and  smothered  without 
opportunity  being  given  for  amend- 
ment. Worcester  has  a  right  to  grow. 
The  general  law  covers  the  height  to 
which  buildings  can  be  erected.  This 
height  is  fifteen  feet  lower  than  the 
State  Mutual  building,  and  who  believes 
that  building  is  too  high  for  Worcester? 
The  new  block  to  be  erected  on  Main 
Street,  and  at  which  the  bill  was  aimed, 
provides  for  stores  on  the  second  floor, 
an  entirely  new  phase  of  commercial 
life  in  Worcester.  This  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  check  the  unreasonable  rise  in 
rents.  Let  Worcester  regulate  its  build- 
ing laws.  Because  Worcester  is  grow- 
ing, is  prosperous,  is  no  reason  why  Bos- 
ton should  attempt  to  stunt  that  growth. 


The  Butman  block,  a  Main  Street  land- 
mark which  has  been  the  home  of  prom- 
Home  inent  business  firms  for  more 
An:hitects     ^^^^^     j^^jf     ^     century,     is 

Recognized  doomed  to  demolition  to  make 
room  for  a  new  ten-story  granite  struct- 
ure to  meet  the  demands  for  the  growing 
business  of  Greater  Worcester.  The 
Slater  estate  has  decided  to  erect  this 
block,  and  it  is  a  source  of  pride  to  know 
that  a  Worcester  firm  of  architects — 
Frost,  Briggs  &  Chamberlain — is  to 
make  the  plans.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  Worcester  architects  should  not 
plan  its  buildings.  The  decision  of  a 
few  financial  men  to  go  out  of  the  city 
to  have  prepared  plans  for  business 
blocks  or  residences,  gives  out  an  impres- 
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sion  that  such  plans  cannot  be  made 
here.  This  is  entirely  wrong,  for  some 
of  the  best  business  blocks  in  the  country 
have  been  planned  in  Worcester.  It  is 
an  appreciative  and  creditable  act  on  the 
part  of  the  builders  of  this  latest  block 
to  consider  with  favor  the  "people  at 
home."  The  Brinley  block  site  is  the 
home  of  a  company  which  owns  the  finest 
office  building  in  the  city,  and  one  of  the 
most  imposing  structures  in  the  country 
—an  investment  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars — and  the  Slater  heirs  are  to  "go" 
the  insurance  people  "one  better"  and 
make  their  building  ten  stories. 

The  location  of  the  new  block  is  Main 
Street,  between  Elm  and  Pearl  Streets, 
with  a  frontage  of  135  feet  on  Main 
Street,  and  132  feet  on  Elm  and  Pearl 
Streets,  extending  back  to  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  building.  On  the  first  floor  will  be 
two  large  stores  and  on  the  second  floor 
will  be  14  stores  with  a  large  lobby  in 
the  center,  and  show-windows  in  the 
stores,  will  open  into  the  lobby.  This  is 
a  novelty  in  the  store  line,  and  the  en- 
trances will  be  on  the  three  sides  of  the 
building.  The  eight  floors  above  the 
second  will  be  used  for  offices. 


The  Congregationalist,  in  a  recent 
issue,  printed  as  a  feature  of  its  Wash- 
Manufactur-  iagton  correspondent's  let- 
ing  Figures  ^^^  ^  statement  concerning 
Comparison  Washington  as  a  manufac- 
turing district.  The  paragraph  that 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  manufac- 
turing cities  is:  "The  report  of  the 
committees  of  the  Board  of  Trade  call 
attention  to  the  district  as  a  manufac- 
turing center.  Exclusive  of  government 
undertakings  it  has  a  greater  number 
of  manufacturing  establishments  em- 
ploying more  persons  to  whom  are  paid 
higher  wages  than  Lowell,  Rochester  or 
Worcester. ' ' 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Goddard,  president  of 
Worcester  Board  of  Trade  last  year, 
investigated  this  statement  and  gathered 
statistics  from  the  1905  manufacturing 
census  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau  at 
Washington,  which  shows  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  Congregationalist  corre- 
spondent is  entirely  misleading.  In 
fact  it  is  w^rong.  Mr.  Goddard  pre- 
pared the  figures  printed  in  connection 


with  this  note  of  comment  to  be  given 
at  a  banquet  given  a  short  time  ago  to 
Congressman  Rockwood  Hoar,  but  as 
the  hour  was  late,  he  eliminated  it  from 
his  remarks.   His  prepared  statement  is : 

Lowell  and  Rochester  can  take  care  of 
themselves,  but  as  far  as  Worcester  is 
concerned,  it  is  so  far  from  the  truth 
that  I  want  to  pick  it  to  pieces. 

The  number  of  establishments  is  prac- 
tically the  same,  482  in  Washington, 
and  470  in  Worcester,  but  there  any 
comparison  ends,  for  Washington  is 
only  a  tenth-rater  compared  to  Worcester. 

The  capital  invested  in  Washington 
industries  is  20  1-5  millions,  in  Worces- 
ter 48%  millions,  2%  times  as  much. 

The  value  of  their  annual  product, 
including  custom  work  and  repairing  in 
Washington,  is  18  1-3  millions,  in  Wor- 
cester 52  1-7  millions,  three  times  as 
much. 

Employees,  including  salaried  officers 
and  clerks  in  Washington,  number  7300, 
in  Worcester  24,800—3  1-3  times  as 
many. 

Wages  and  salaries  paid  to  these  em- 
ployees in  Washington  are  $4,866,000; 
in  Worcester,  $14,202,000,  three  times 
as  much. 

Now  this  correspondent  says  in  his 
statement,  Washington  beats  Worcester 
without  reckoning  in  government  em- 
plo3^ees,  that  is,  those  engaged  in  gov- 
ernment industries,  but  I  am  willing  to 
let  him  even  include  those  and  then  call 
his  bluff. 

Then  we  will  have  capital  invested  in 
Washington  44%  millions,  against  48% 
millions  in  Worcester. 

Value  of  product  in  Washington  33^ 
millions,  in  Worcester  52  1-7  millions. 

Employees  in  Washington,  18,800,  in 
Worcester,  24,800. 

Wages  paid  in  Washington  $15,200,- 
000 ;  in  Worcester,  $14,200,000. 

The  reason  of  this  extremely  high 
wage  in  Washington  is  that  while  the 
average  amount  earned  by  an  employee 
outside  government  work  is  $600  per 
year,  just  about  the  same  as  in  Worces- 
ter, the  average  of  a  government  indus- 
trial employee  is  $1000. 

They  require  especially  in  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  the  highest 
priced  labor  in  the  country. 
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The  second  annual  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  twenty  to  the  Executive  Corn- 
Committee  mittee  of  the  National  Board 
of  Twenty  of  Underwriters,  just  issued, 
Satisfied  shows  what  has  been  done  in 
Worcester  in  the  way  of  improving  the 
fire  department  and  water  service,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  insurance  compa- 
nies. Reports  are  issued  on  forty-six  cit- 
ies examined  by  this  committee  during 
the  past  two  years,  and  in  many  of  them 
improvement  is  shown.  Worcester  is  the 
thirteenth  citj^  on  the  list,  and  the  show- 
ing is  made  that  $67,200  has  been  ex- 
pended for  fire  department  apparatus, 
and  water  improved  conditions  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recommendations  of  this 
committee  made  in  1904.  In  1904,  fol- 
lowing the  report  of  the  committee 
findings,  there  was  expended  a  small 
amount,  covering  one  per  cent,  of  the 
recommendations  made,  but  in  1905  the 
expenditures  covered  38  per  cent,  of  the 
recommendations,  which  is  highly  sat- 
isfactory to  the  insurance  companies, 
and  places  Worcester  as  one  of  the  cit- 
ies with  a  good  rating.  The  report  of 
the  committee  shows  that  Worcester  has 
expended  in  water  improvements  $50,- 
000  and  $16,000  in  improving  its  fire  de- 
partment, and  $1200  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  fire-alarm  system.  The  de- 
tail of  improvements  made  on  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  are: 

Surveys  completed  and  report  in  prep- 
aration on  a  project  for  additional  sup- 
ply; distribution  materially  strength- 
ened along  lines  of  plan  formulated  by 
water  department;  new  mains  in  con- 
gested value  district  at  least  12  inches ; 
six-inch  pipe  used  only  when  supplied 
by  larger  mains  at  intervals,  not  ex- 
ceeding 500  feet;  electrolytic  surveys 
made;  policy  of  placing  valve  gates  at 
street  crossings  in  closely  built-up  sec- 
tion adopted;  policy  of  inserting  gate 
valves  at  intervals  of  500  feet  adopted; 
fire  department  notified  of  opening  or 
closing  of  gate  valves  and  records  kept; 
gate  valves  inspected  at  least  twice  a 
year;  hydrants  set  in  accordance  with 
recommendations  for  size  of  barrel  and 
connections  to  main;  gate  on  latter. 
Independent  outlet  valves  on  4-way 
hydrants;     dead  ends  eliminated  where 


practicable ;  complete  plans  of  distribu- 
tion system  under  preparation ;  a  few 
permanent  men  added  to  the  fire  de- 
partment; maximum  age  limit  for  new 
appointees  to  fire  department  fixed  at 
thirty-five  years;  new  extra  first  size 
engine  in  service  and  second  size  engine 
in  reserve;  new  eighty-five  foot  aerial 
truck  installed  at  headquarters,  old 
truck  in  reserve;  chemical  extingui3her3 
in  fire  alarm  operating  room;  only  ten 
additional  boxes  installed ;  under-ground 
fire  alarm  circuit  district  extended;  em- 
ployees of  water  department  attend 
second  alarm  fires;  employees  of  public 
service  corporations  assist  fire  depart- 
ment at  fires;  city  council  considering 
revision  of  building  laws;  present  fire 
escape  ordinance  more  strictly  enforced ; 
National  Electrical  Code  adopted  as 
standards  for  all  wiring. 


President  C.  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard 
University  is  not  one  of  those  who  sees 
Sees  no  grave  dangers  about  the  rise 
Danger  from  of  a  permanent  class  of  very 
the  Rich  y[q\i  men.  He  has  gone  into 
the  question  at  length  in  a  recent  maga- 
zine article  and  in  the  course  of  his 
arg-ument  says:  "To  transmit  great 
estates  is  hard.  They  get  divided  or 
dispersed.  The  heirs  are  often  unable  to 
keep  their  inherited  treasures,  or,  if  by 
the  help  of  the  lawyers  and  other  hired 
agents,  they  manage  to  keep  them,  they 
cease  to    accumulate  and    only    spend. 

This  is  one  of  the  natural  effects  on 
his  children  of  the  very  rich  man's  mode 
of  life.  With  rarest  exceptions  the  very 
rich  men  of  to-day  are  not  the  sons  of 
the  very  rich  men  of  30  years  ago,  but 
are  new  men. ' ' 


The  promotion  has  been  announced  of 
Mr.  Charles  Firth,  agent  of  the  Boston 
Deserved  &  Albany  Division  of  the 
Promotion  New  York  Central  Railroad 
for  Mr.  at  Worcester,  to  be  the  super- 
^'"■^^  intendent   of    the    Boston    & 

Albany  Division  which  takes  in  the 
territory  between  Springfield  and  Albany 
and  known  as  the  Western  Division. 
Mr.  Firth  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Samuel  S.  Van  Etten,  until  June  1  city 
passenger  agent  of  the  Boston  &  Albany 
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road,  as  agent,  and  Mr.  Richard  Van 
Ummerson,  for  a  long  time  connected 
with  the  Boston  office  of  the  road,  is 
to  be  division  freight  agent,  with  offices 
in  Worcester,  his  territory  inclnding  the 
main  line  of  the  road  and  its  branches 
from  Wellesley  to  North  Wilbraham, 
making  a  new  department  in  the  service 
of  the  road.  Mr.  Van  Etten  was  for- 
merly connected  with  the  freight  depart- 
ment of  the  Erie  Railroad,  bnt  came 
to  Worcester  from  the  New  York  offices 
of  the  New  York  Central.  His  place 
in  the  np-town  ticket  office  will  be  taken 
by  Mr.  James  Sweeney  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Firth,  a  native  of  Leicester,  has 
been  connected  with  the  Boston  & 
Albany  Railroad  more  than  26  years. 
He  started  with  the  car  service  depart- 
ment and  was  afterward  promoted  to 
be  agent  at  Rochdale.  He  remained 
there  a  short  time  and  was  transferred 
to  Westfield  as  agent,  where  he 
remained  ten  years,  being  transferred 
to  the  Washington  Street  office  of  the 
Boston  &  Albany  in  Boston.  Eight 
years  ago  he  was  transferred  to  Worcester 
as  agent  of  the  road,  succeeding  Mr. 
George  B.  Ager,  now  connected  with 
the  Boston  end  of  the  line. 

In  the  few  years  Mr.  Firth  has  been 
here,  he  has  won  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  business  interests  to  an 
unusual  degree.  Without  sacrificing  in 
any  way  the  interests  of  the  railroad, 
he  has  bent  every  energy  to  give  the 
shippers  of  Worcester  every  facility  for 
quick  and  direct  shipments,  both  out- 
ward and  inward,  and  has  done  much 
to  expedite  the  local  handling  of  freight. 

His  genial  and  courteous  treatment 
of  patrons  has  made  them  feel  that  the 
shipper  and  the  railroad  had  many 
interests  in  common.  This  policj^  has 
brought  about  a  feeling  of  loyalty  among 
shippers  that  has  brought  much  business 
to  the  road  and  made  it  possible  to 
hold  it. 

Mr.  Firth  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
has  been  of  great  assistance  to  it  in 
many  instances.  As  a  citizen  he  has 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  city  and  its  institutions  and  his 
influence  has  always  been  for  progress 
and  a  better  and  greater  Worcester. 

His  departure  to  his  new  field  of  labor 


will  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  to  the  business  interests  of 
the  city,  but  he  will  have  the  best  wishes 
and  sincere  respect  of  all  who  have 
known  him. 


The  assignment  of  wages  bill  has 
passed  the  Legislature  after  being  stub- 
Assignment  bornly  opposed  by  Boston 
Bill  money-lenders    and    install- 

Trimmed  ment  house  people.  The 
of  its  Snares    j^-jj  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j  committee 

with  a  unanimously  favorable  report, 
and  there  was  little  contest  in  the  House, 
but  in  the  Senate  opposition  developed, 
and  one  vote  saved  it  from  defeat. 
Worcester  manufacturers  were  in  favor 
of  it,  and  Worcester  Board  of  Trade 
and  Worcester  Merchants'  Association 
also  went  on  record  in  its  favor. 

It  is  intended  to  correct  some  of  the 
worst  evils  of  a  system  that  has  oppressed 
a  great  many  people  and  those  as  a 
rule  whose  industry  deserves  better  fate. 
Perhaps  no  other  cause  has  been  more 
productive  of  distress  and  not  infre- 
quently despair  than  this.  The  install- 
ment business  and  the  loan  companies 
make  tempting  appeals  to  the  unwary. 
It  is  easy  for  them  to  present  a  credit 
system  in  terms  of  so  much  apparent 
kindliness  that  the  victims  rise  to  the 
bait  by  hundreds,  when  if  left  to  their 
own  judgment  they  would  not  think 
of  applying  to  those  who  have  perhaps 
not  unjustly  been  characterized  as 
"money  sharks." 

With  this  bill  a  law  assignments  must 
be  signed  by  the  assignor  in  person; 
must  cover  explicitly  stated  liabilities; 
a  copy  must  be  given  the  assignor  and 
another  recorded .  This  will  deter  dealers 
from  taking  signatures  to  blank  assign- 
ments, and  prevent  them  from  adding 
changes  at  their  discretion  to  bills 
covered  by  assignment.  The  practice 
as  it  has  been  followed  has  not  only  made 
protracted  trouble  for  the  assignors, 
but  for  those  who  employ  them.  It 
injures  their  service  and  detracts  from 
their  value  to  have  the  money-lenders 
or  their  agents  forever  at  their  heels. 
Y^et  these  transactions  are  usually  entered 
into  in  good  faith  by  the  borrowers. 
They  want  ready  cash  for  a  particular 
purpose,  or  they  have  had  through 
sickness  or  otherwise  an  unusual  drain 
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upon  their  resources.  There  is  offered 
temporary  relief,  while  the  snares  that 
are  involved  in  what  seems  to  them  as 
welcome  service  are  carefully  concealed 
until  paj^ments  come  due  or  settlements 
are  to  be  made.  Then  they  discover  a 
formidable  accretion  to  their  burden 
which  they  are  in  most  cases  unable 
to  meet,  and  this  in  turn  gathers  more, 
like  a  wet  snowball  rolling  down  hill. 

The  legislative  committee  on  education 
has  reported  a  bill  for  the  appointment 
Recom-  ^f  an  industrial  commission 

mends  based   on  the  report   of  the 

Industrial  commission  on  industrial  and 
Commission  technical  education  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  trade 
schools  and  to  provide  for  the  founding 
of  a  free  college  or  industrial  university. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  appointment 
by  the  Governor  of  a  commission  of 
five,  to  be  known  as  the  commission  on 
industrial  education,  to  serve  for  three 
years,  and  to  receive  such  compensation 
as  the  Governor  and  Council  shall 
approve.  Upon  the  organization  of  the 
commission  it  shall  appoint  a  secretary 
to  be  its  executive  oflftcer,  who  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  $2500;  and  the 
commission  may  employ  supervisors, 
experts  in  industrial  and  technical  edu- 
cation, and  such  clerical  and  other  service 
as  may  be  found  necessary. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  com- 
mission shall  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  extending  the  investigation  of  methods 
of  industrial  training  and  of  local  needs, 
and  it  shall  advise  and  aid  in  the  intro- 
duction of  industrial  education  in  the 
independent  schools;  and  it  shall  pro- 
vide for  lectures  on  the  importance  of 
industrial  education  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, and  visit  and  report  upon  all 
special  schools  in  which  such  education 
is  carried  on. 

It  may  initiate  and  superintend  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  indus- 
trial schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  various 
centers  of  the  State,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion and  consent  of  the  municipality 
involved  or  the  municipalities  constituent 
of  any  district  to  be  formed  by  the 
union  of  towns  and  cities. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  are  : 

Cities  and  towns  may  provide  inde- 
pendent  industrial  schools  for  instruc- 


tion in  agriculture,  domestic  and 
mechanic  arts,  but  attendance  by  children 
under  14  cannot  take  the  place  of  public 
school  attendance  required  by  law. 
Evening  schools  may  be  provided  in 
order  that  working  people  may  profit. 

Two  or  more  cities  or  towns  may  unite 
to  establish  such  schools  with  approval 
of  the  commission. 


The  action  of  the  Legislature  in  sup- 
porting a  measure  providing  for  more 
Taking  Long  liberal  use  of  boats  on 
Chances  reservoirs  from  which  water 

with  Water  for  drinking  purposes  is 
Supply  drawn    is   an  unwise  piece 

of  legislation.  It  had  its  origin  with 
Representative  Hugh  H.  O'Rourke  of 
Worcester,  who  undoubtedly  was  well 
meaning  in  his  motive.  But  it  opens 
an  opportunity  for  frightful  pollution 
of  these  ponds  from  which  the  people 
take  their  drinking  water.  The  bill 
in  particular  is  confined  to  the  ponds 
of  the  Metropolitan  Water  system  and 
need  not  give  Worcester  any  particular 
alarm,  but  it  is  to  many  minds  a  danger- 
ous precedent  to  establish.  It  has  been 
a  rule  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board 
to  grant  permits  for  daily  use  of  boats 
to  persons  who  appear  to  be  in  perfectly 
healthy  condition,  but  the  bill  which 
is  before  the  Legislature  is  a  very 
different  matter,  and  physicians  make 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  matter.  If  men 
are  to  be  permitted  after  registering 
their  boats  to  use  them  on  the  water 
supply  at  times,  regardless  of  their 
condition  of  health,  it  is  declared  that 
the  danger  of  typhoid  and  other  germ 
diseases  will  be  such  as  none  but  an 
utterly  reckless  community  will  care 
to  take. 

Governor  Guild  immediately  vetoed 
the  bill  when  it  reached  his  desk  because 
he  believed  it  an  unwise  and  a  danger- 
ous piece  of  legislation.  His  reasons 
are  worth  consideration.     He  says: 

' '  The  ponds  affected  are  Whitehall 
Pond,  the  Washacum  Lakes  and  Lake 
Cochituate,  all  of  them  portions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  supply.  That  the 
water  in  all  such  ponds  and  reservoirs 
should  be  free  from  pollution  is  a 
matter  of  vital  moment  to  the  lives  of 
950,000  people." 
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THE  PRIVATE  CITIZEN  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 


A  PRIVATE  citizen  may  for  present 
purposes  be  described  as  a  person  who 
has  no  official  duties  in  relation  to  the 
public  schools.  The  term  public  schools 
will  be  used  to  include  the  entire  public 
school  system  and  its  relations  to  the 
citizen  and  the  municipality.  Without 
official  responsibility  and  authority,  why 
should  the  private  citizen  attempt  any 
action  looking  toward  the  promotion  of 
the  best  standards  of  public  school  edu- 
cation? And  if  a  reason  shall  be  found 
for  action,  what  should  be  done?  Start- 
ing with  these  questions  in  mind,  I 
group  my  brief  remarks  under  two 
headings :  "  Why ' '  and  ' '  What  ? ' ' 

Why  should  the  private  citizen  at- 
tempt to  influence  the  character  and 
standards  of  the  public  schools?  The 
public  school  system  is  like  every  other 
similar  institution,  in  a  process  of 
grow^th  and  development.  The  forces 
by  which  this  growth  is  sustained  are 
from  two  sources :  one  source  within  the 
system  itself,  the  other  without.  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  observation,  a  fact 
in  the  history  of  educational  progresSj 
that  the  forces  within  the  system  are 
usually  not  adequate,  or  are  not  so  em- 
ployed as  to  maintain  a  reasonable  and 
necessary  advance  in  the  development 
of  the  public  school  system.  In  short, 
there  is  not  sufficient  progress  due  to 
the  self-contained  forces. 

There  may  be  in  any  system  individ- 
uals who  are  progressive  enough.  A 
school  superintendent,  some  members  of 
the  School  Committee,  a  group  of  teach- 
ers, may  be  familiar  with  the  conditions 
of  satisfactory  progress,  and  eager  to 
establish  these  conditions;  and  still  the 
system  as  a  whole  may  make  very  slow 
progress,  unless  these  progressive  and 
informed  public  officials  are  encouraged 
and  supported  by  that  subtle  but 
potent  force  called  public  sentiment. 

Among  many  examples  that  might  be 
mentioned   in    all   departments   of    the 


public  service  illustrating  the  inability 
of  a  system,  unaided  by  the  influence  of 
a  strong  public  sentiment,  to  free  itself 
from  bad  methods,  I  present  one  from 
our  Worcester  school  system.  The 
process  of  getting  a  new  schoolhouse  is 
about  as  follows :  The  Superintendent 
of  Schools  informs  the  committee  of  the 
need,  and  recommends  the  necessary 
schoolhouse  accommodations.  This  rec- 
ommendation is  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Schoolhouses.  This  commit- 
tee investigates  and  reports  back  to  the 
School  Committee  recommending  that 
the  Honorable  City  Council  be  re- 
quested to  purchase  a  lot  and  erect  say  a 
ten-room  building,  at  a  certain  esti- 
mated expense.  The  School  Committee 
adopts  the  recommendation  of  the 
Schoolhouse  Committee,  and  the  matter 
goes  to  the  City  Council,  which  body,  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men and  the  Common  Council,  refers 
the  request  of  the  School  Committee  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  City 
Council.  This  committee  investigates 
and  reports  to  the  City  Council  favor- 
ably. Their  report  then  goes  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings.  This 
committee  considers,  investigates  and 
reports  to  the  City  Council,  asking  that 
an  order  be  passed  requesting  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Buildings,  under 
the  directions  of  the  Mayor,  t<)  have 
plans  prepared  and  expense  estimated. 
This  order  having  been  passed  by  the 
City  Council,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Buildings,  under  the  direction 
of  the  jMayor,  proceeds  to  employ  an 
architect,  and  have  the  plans  prepared. 
These  plans  may  during  their  prepara- 
tion, and  at  their  completion  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  School- 
houses  of  the  School  Committee,  and  in 
anticipation  of  the  completion  of  the 
plans  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Buildings,  the  School  Committee  will 
have  passed    an    order   authorizing ,  the 
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Committee  on  Schoolhouses  to  approve 
the  plans.  After  they  are  perfected  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings, 
and  approved  by  the  Schoolhouse  Com- 
mittee, the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Buildings  will  submit  to  the  City  Coun- 
cil the  plans,  with  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  the  plans  into  effect.  The 
City  Council  Avill  refer  this  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  City 
Council.  This  committee  will  consider 
the  financial  questions  involved,  and  re- 
port to  the  City  Council,  recommending 
that  orders  be  passed — 

First,  authorizing  the  construction  of 
the  schoolhouse  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Buildings,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Mayor,  and 

Second,  authorizing  the  negotiation  of 
a  loan  to  cover  the  purchase  of  land  and 
the  erection  of  the  schoolhouse  thereon. 
If  these  are  passed,  and  are  approved 
by  the  Mayor,  the  work  of  building  the 
schoolhouse  can  go  forward.  If  any  or 
all  of  the  eight  different  bodies,  com- 
mittees or  officials  shall,  at  some  or  all 
of  the  twenty-four  stages  more  or  less, 
through  which  the  project  must  pass, 
hold  it  up  by  failing  to  cast  the  neces- 
sary votes  or  grant  the  required  ap- 
provals, it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  very  long 
time  may  elapse  before  the  schoolhouse 
can  be  built. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  man  in  the 
city  government  or  on  the  School  Com- 
mittee, speaking  as  a  private  citizen, 
would  say  that  this  is  a  good  way  to  get 
an  important  building  designed  and 
constructed.  Perhaps,  however,  the  best 
measure  of  the  efficiency  of  this  method 
above  outlined  is  to  examine  our  school 
buildings  in  comparison  with  those  of 
other  cities,  both  larger  and  smaller 
than  Worcester.  Such  an  examination 
and  comparison  Mall,  I  think,  reveal  the 
fact  that  Worcester  has  not  a  single 
school  building  that  in  its  appointments 
as  a  modern  schoolhouse  is  up  to  date, 
while  many  of  the  schoolhouses  are 
poorly  and  cheaply  constructed;  are 
lacking  in  completeness  of  design  and 
plan,  and  show  clearly  the  results  M'hich 
the  present  method  of  dealing  with 
school  building  naturally  suggests. 
Many  of  our  schoolhouses  have  some  ex- 


cellent features,  but  we  still  have  no 
gymnasium  in  any  high  school,  and  no 
assembly  room  properly  accessible  in 
any  grammar  school.  In  fact,  we  have 
only  one  grammar  school  with  an  as- 
sembly room  worthy  the  name,  and  that 
room  is  located  in  the  attic. 

There  is  one  further  condition  exist- 
ing in  our  Worcester  system  that  is 
unfavorable  for  the  attainment  of  higher 
standards  for  our  school  buildings,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  school- 
houses  and  the  question  of  running  ex- 
penses are  not  really  considered  as  one 
question.  If  schoolhouses  were,  in  size 
and  location,  considered  with  reference 
to  the  expense  of  maintenance  as  well  as 
first  cost,  it  might  appear  that  our  new 
schoolhouses  could  be  in  every  respect 
equal  to  the  best,  without  any  real  addi- 
tional financial  burden  to  the  city. 

The  schoolhouse  question,  including 
the  care  of  schoolhouses  and  the  em- 
ployment of  janitors,  has,  during  recent 
years,  grown  worse  rather  than  better, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  by  various  public  officials  to, 
secure  better  conditions. 

There  are  very  many  reasons  why  the 
private  citizen  should  assume  duties 
toward  the  public  schools,  and  indeed 
toward  all  public  institutions,  beyond 
the  casting  of  a  ballot  for  public  officers. 
But  I  will  only  stop  to  give  the  single, 
practical  and,  to  my  mind,  rather  com- 
prehensive and  conclusive  reason  that 
without  private  initiative  and  effort 
reasonable  and  satisfactory  progress  is 
impossible.  Wherever  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  in  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs  in  any  department  has  been 
attained,  the  work  of  private  citizens, 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  arousing 
the  public  intellect  and  conscience,  has 
been  prominent.  On  the  contrary, 
wherever  for  a  considerable  time  private 
citizens  have  been  indifferent  toward 
important  public  matters,  there  has,  as  a 
rule,  been  degeneracy  in  public  service. 
"The  best  is  none  too  good  for  Worces- 
ter schools."  Every  citizen,  public  or 
private,  will  applaud  this  sentiment. 

Why  should  the  private  citizen  enlist 
in  an  effort  to  secure  the  best  standard 
for  the  public  schools'?  I  answer:  That 
is  the  only  known  way  to  get   the  best. 
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But  I  must  hasten  to  my  second  topic. 
What  shall  the  citizen  do?  A  boy,  it  is 
said,  was  asked  his  idea  of  a  true  friend. 
He  replied :  "  A  true  friend  is  one  who 
knows  you  through  and  through, 
and— loves  you,  all  the  same." 
Whether  this  is  the  saying  of  a  boy  or 
the  words  of  a  philosopher  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  boy,  it  has  in  it  a  fine  flavor 
of  wisdom. 

That  little  phrase  "all  the  same"  re- 
veals the  consciousness  of  imperfection, 
but  the  whole  sentence  "loves  you  all 
the  same"  reveals  that  noble  sense  of 
personal  worth,  dignity,  merit  and  pos- 
sibility that  rises  so  far  above  the  con- 
sciousness of  imperfections  that  to  be 
known  through  and  through  is  only  the 
condition  of  being  more  truly  loved. 

Let  the  citizen  who  has  seen  the  reason 
for  doing  something  for  the  public 
schools  first  become  a  friend  of  the  pub- 
lic school,  a  true  friend,  according  to  the 
boy's  definition  just  referred  to;  in 
other  words,  an  intelligent  friend.  If 
one  may  not  become  informed  by  per- 
sonal observation  or  effort  regarding  all 
the  features  of  our  schools,  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  at  least  one  phase  of  the 
school  system  may  easily  be  cultivated. 

There  are  two  groups  of  subjects  re- 
lating to  the  schools  which  it  may  be 
well  to  distinguish  clearly.  One  of 
these  groups  includes  all  those  matters 
which  come  directly  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  city  and  school  officials ;  those 
things  which  by  virtue  of  their  office 
these  officials  must  directly  do;  those 
things  which  the  state  law  and  the  city 
charter  require  of  them.  The  elements 
of  this  group  are  obvious.  They  demand 
the  attention  of  the  private  citizen,  and 
will  be  referred  to  later. 

The  other  group  is  made  up  of  those 
auxiliaries  to  the  public  school  system 
which  may  become  incorporated  into  it. 
Within  the  memory  of  some  of  us  these 
subjects  included  drawing,  manual 
training  and  kindergarten.  But  these 
now  belong  to  the  first  group  ;  they  are  a 
part  of  the  school  system.  There  are  be- 
longing to  the  second  group,  summer 
schools,  school  gardens,  the  wider  use  of 
the  schoolhouses  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  neighborhood,  the  more  systematic 
teaching  of  ethics  in  the  schools,  medical 


inspection  of  school  children,  the  relation 
of  the  public  schools  to  the  industrial 
question,  the  securing  of  better  laws  reg- 
ulating school  conditions,  and  other  kin- 
dred subjects. 

The  consideration  of  this  second  group 
of  subjects  is  made  necessary  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  of  the  city 
child.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  citizen 
evenjtliing  which  enters  into  the  life  and 
character  of  the  children  swarming  in 
the  thickly  populated  parts  of  our  cities 
must  be  considered,  for  the  children  of 
to-day  will  be  the  citizens  of  the  next 
generation,  the  rulers  of  the  municipal- 
ity we  are  developing.  It  may  be  that 
few  or  many  of  these  subjects  belonging 
in  this  second  group  will  ever  become  a 
part  of  the  regular  school  life,  but  there 
has  been  such  an  awakening  of  public 
attention  to  the  whole  problem  of  the 
city  child,  that  public-spirited  citizens  all 
over  our  broad  land  will  continue  to  give 
their  interest,  time  and  money  to  make 
these  subjects  a  benefit  to  the  public 
schools,  and  when  tested  as  to  their  ef- 
ficiency a  part  of  the  schools. 

Private  citizens  who  have  become  the 
intelligent  friends,  the  true  friends  of 
the  public  schools,  will  naturally  multi- 
ply their  efficiency  by  organization. 
Most  of  the  cities  in  our  country  have 
public  education  associations,  and 
these  associations  are  affiliated  with  one 
another  and  with  voluntary  societies  for 
the  promotion  of  all  that  is  best  in  the 
social,  educational  and  political  life  of 
the  American  people.  These  societies 
often  work  quietly  and  with  but  little 
apparent  success,  but  their  influence  in 
the  aggregate  is  mighty.  Without  the 
effort  and  services  of  the  voluntary 
bodies  of  citizens  standing  behind  the 
honest  public  officials,  greed  and  graft 
and  underground  politics  would  have 
little  to  fear  and  be  seldom  exposed  and 
checked. 

The  opportunity  of  the  citizen  to  ben- 
efit the  public  schools  is  therefore  clear. 
Resolve  to  become  the  intelligent  friend 
of  the  schools,  and  unite  your  efforts 
with  as  many  other  like  minded  citizens 
as  possible.  An  association  truly  friend- 
ly to  the  schools  may  depend  upon  good 
will  and  intelligence  to  guide  its  activi- 
ties.    It  may  meet  many  problems  which 
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are  exceedingly  delicate  and  complicated. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  such  an 
association  should  establish  itself  upon  a 
broad  basis  of  good  will  toward  all ;  that 
its  methods  should  be  open ;  its  motives 
fully  declared  and  understood.  These 
problems  must  be  approached  in  the 
broadest  spirit.  Every  question  of  a 
personal  nature  should  be  excluded. 
There  should  be  no  attempt  to  influence 
public  opinion  bj^  any  of  the  artifice  of 
the  politician  or  the  vehement  and  sen- 
sational utterances  of  the  professional 
reformer.  Get  facts,  indisputable  facts, 
and  take  a  fair  look  at  them.  Or  attempt 
some  line  of  helpful  activity  and  look 
impartially  at  the  results. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  problems  belonging  to 
the  first  group  already  referred  to,  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  private  citizen, 
or  to  suggest  some  related  questions. 

First — The  financial  question.  This  is 
frequently  discussed  with  too  little  ref- 
erence to  the  existing  facts.  One  of 
these  facts  is  that  the  city  of  Worcester  is 
unable  to  raise  by  taxation,  or  from  any 
available  source,  sufficient  money  for 
current  expenses  to  enable  it  to  support 
its  schools  and  other  departments  of  the 
city  government  liberally.  The  schools 
get  quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  money 
it  is  possible  to  raise,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  Mayor  and  the  City 
Council  to  keep  down  expenses  below 
what  would  be  a  reasonable  outlay,  if 
sufficient  money  were  at  hand. 

The  other  side  of  the  matter  which  ap- 
peals to  the  public-spirited  citizen  is  this : 
Worcester  is  a  prosperous  and  a  wealthy 
city.  Why  should  it  not  have  the  best 
school  buildings,  pay  its  teachers  salaries 
liberal  enough  to  prevent  the  best  teach- 
ers from  leaving  to  get  larger  salaries 
elscAvhere,  and  conduct  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  city  in  an  efficient  but  lib- 
eral way?  Is  there  something  wrong 
somewhere?  Is  there  some  fact  not  in- 
cluded in  the  statement  of  either  side  of 
the  question  ?  If  so,  it  would  be  well  to 
find  it.  Perhaps  some  clue  to  the  lack- 
ing fact,  if  such  there  be,  would  appear 
if  someone  could  tell  us  what  proportion 
of  the  taxable  property  in  Worcester  is 
on  the  books  of  the  city  assessors. 

Would  it  not  be  wiser  in  the   end   for 


the  citizens  and  the  business  corporations 
to  pay  less  attention  to  avoiding  taxes 
and  more  to  controlling  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  raised? 

The  matter  of  schoolhouses  I  have 
already  referred  to.  The  question  I 
would  siiggest  in  that  connection  is  this : 
Can  we  hope  to  get  much  improvement 
with  such  divided  responsibility  ?  Where 
does  the  public  think  the  undivided  re- 
sponsibility belongs;  or  better,  where 
would  the  intelligent  study  of  the  ques- 
tion by  the  citizens  of  Worcester  be  like- 
ly to  place  that  responsibility? 

Regarding  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  I  raise  one  question  for  your 
consideration.  It  is  this :  The  Superin- 
tendent has  a  vast  array  of  facts  regard- 
ing all  school  matters  and  a  good  many 
ideas  and  plans  for  the  betterment  of  the 
schools.  Particularly  in  this  matter  of 
schoolhouses  he  has,  as  I  happen  to  know, 
a  deep  interest  and  full  information. 
Can  the  enlightened  public  sentiment  of 
Worcester  do  something  to  give  his  in- 
formation, his  influence,  his  plans,  a  bet- 
ter chance  for  fruition,  to  the  great  ben- 
efit of  the  schools? 

What  about  the  supervision,  particu- 
larly, in  the  primary  grades?  On  this 
question  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
has  ideas  which  should  receive  the  sup- 
port of  public  sentiment.  The  degree  of 
excellence  maintained  by  the  public 
schools  is  due  in  a  very  large  measure  to 
the  work  and  influence  of  the  teachers, 
many  of  Avhom  keep  themselves  fully  in- 
formed on  all  phases  of  modern  educa- 
tional thought  and  practice.  To  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force 
is  the  aim  of  every  superintendent.  As- 
suming that  the  prevailing  methods  of 
instruction  are  correct,  the  only  way  to 
reach  the  pupils  and  improve  the  schools 
is  through  the  teachers.  Any  citizen 
who  has  never  visited  one  of  our  schools 
and  seen  the  work  and  felt  the  atmos- 
phere and  influence  of  a  school-room  in 
charge  of  an  able  and  devoted  teacher 
has  missed  a  great  inspiration.  To  one 
who  has  become  familiar  with  the  work 
of  our  best  and  most  progressive  teach- 
ers, the  question  arises,  how  may  the 
body  of  teachers  as  a  whole  be  per- 
meated with  the  spirit  of  those  who,  by 
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natural  endowment  and  devotion  to  the 
profession,  are  recognized  leaders? 

Two  elements  tendino-  to  determine  the 
quality  of  the  teaching-  force  are :  train- 
ing, inchiding  education  and  experience; 
selection,  involving  a  knowledge  and  a 
judgment  of  the  personality  of  the 
teacher.  Two  conditions  favorable  to  the 
best  work  of  a  good  teacher  are :  suita- 
ble environment,  including  properly  con- 
structed and  well-ventilated  school- 
rooms, suitable  books,  apparatus,  models, 
and  the  like ;  and  a  consciousness  of 
sympathetic  support  by  officials,  parents, 
and  the  public  generally.  You  may 
properly  ask  where  the  teachers  are  edu- 
cated, and  what  has  been  their  expe- 
rience; and  may  study  the  methods  of 
the  normal  schools  and  the  curriculie  of 
preparatory  schools. 

You  may  follow  the  appointments  of 
the  School  Committee  and  decide  for 
yourselves  regarding  their  methods  of 
selection,  of  the  adequacy  of  their  sup- 
port in  the  way  of  salaries,  or  otherwise. 
This  is  the  citizen's  privilege.  But  do 
you  not  see  that  aside  from  these  ques- 
tions there  is  a  field  of  peculiar  oppor- 


tunity in   the   direction   of   recognition, 
encouragement  and  sympathy? 

My  final  word  is  to  the  members  of  the 
Public  Education  Association  of  Worces- 
ter. About  a  year  ago  eighty  of  the 
influential  citizens  of  Worcester  re- 
quested the  formation  of  a  Public  Ed- 
ucation Association.  Others  have  since 
been  added  to  our  membership. 

I  have  mentioned  some  reasons  why 
such  an  association  should  exist.  I  have 
suggested  pleasant  and  profitable  lines 
of  investigation.  I  have  pointed  out 
your  privileges  as  private  citizens.  I 
trust  you  now  see  the  matter,  as  it  has 
come  to  appeal  to  me,  in  the  light  of  a 
duty  as  well  as  a  privilege. 

If  you  believe  in  our  motto,  "The 
best  is  none  too  good  for  the  Worcester 
schools,"  you  should  live  up  to  the  full 
measure  of  your  privilege  and  duty  as 
private  citizens. 

If  you  do  not,  and  the  schools  fall  be- 
low the  standards  you  have  set  for  them, 
do  not  severely  criticise  a  mayor,  or  a 
city  council,  or  a  school  committee,  or  a 
corps  of  teachers,  but  rather  do  your 
part  to  influence  and  help  them. 

Geo.  I.  Alden. 


Every  industrious  citizen  is  a  producer.  He  may  produce  a  day's 
work  which  he  sells  in  the  labor  market.  He  may  be  a  consumer  of 
labor  and  a  producer  of  farm  or  of  factory  products .  He  may  produce  ex- 
changes of  merchandise  or  exchanges  of  credits,  or  he  may  produce  trans- 
portation. Any  one  who  by  his  efforts  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  our  pro- 
duction, or  in  any  way  increases  the  aggregate  of  our  commerce,  is  a 
producer.  Then  we  are  all,  whether  industrious  or  not,  consumers. 
We  consume  food  and  clothes  and  cover.  Therefore  we  have  dual  in- 
terests. We  would  like  to  buy  that  which  we  consume  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  and  sell  what  we  produce  as  high  as  possible.  The  man  who 
produces  a  daj^'s  work  is  interested  in  high-priced  labor,  while  he  who 
buys  labor  and  produces  farm  or  factory  products  seeks  to  buy  this 
labor  as  cheap  as  possible  and  to  sell  his  products  as  high  as  possible. 

Hon.  LESLIE  A.  SHAW. 
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NEW   ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING   LABORA- 
TORIES AT   W.   P.   I. 


THE  trustees  of  the  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute  have  recently  taken  a 
most  important  step  in  deciding  upon 
the  immediate  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing, to  be  used  exclusively  for  electrical 
engineering  purposes.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  Institute  has  forced  upon  the 
board  the  question  of  additional  accom- 
modations of  one  kind  or  another,  and 
the  expansion  of  the  electrical  engineer- 
ing department  has  finally  resulted  in 
the  determination  to  build  immediately  a 
large  building,  which  shall  be  used  as  an 
electrical  engineering  laboratory.  Since 
its  establishment  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
the  electrical  department  has  had  quar- 
ters in  the  Salisbury  Laboratories,  but 
with  the  growth  of  the  Institute  in  num- 
bers, and  the  consequent  increase  in  the 
facilities  required,  the  present  quarters 
have  proved  to  be  entirely  inadequate 
for  the  work  which  the  department  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  do. 

The  same  pressure  has  also  been  felt 
by  all  the  other  departments  of  the  Insti- 
tute; but  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
electrical  building  the  quarters  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  electrical  department  will 
be  vacated,  and  thus  a  much-needed  re- 
lief will  be  given  to  the  other  depart- 
ments, particularly  to  those  of  chemistry 
and  physics. 

The  new  building,  which  is  to  cost 
approximately  $125,000,  will  be  erected 
immediately,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  por- 
tion at  least  of  the  room  which  will  thus 
be  made  available  can  be  utilized  early 
next  year. 

The  interior  arrangement  of  the  new 
laboratories  has  been  planned  by  the 
electrical  engineering  department;  and 
the  architectural  work  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  celebrated  firm  of  Pea- 
body  &  Stearns,  Boston.  Professor  A. 
W.  French,  the  head  of  the  civil  engi- 
neering department  of  the  Institute,  has 
throughout  acted  as  consulting  engineer, 
and  will  serve  as  superintendent  of  con- 
struction during  the  erection  of  the 
building. 


The  perspective  elevation  of  the  build- 
ing, which  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  shows  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  building,  which  ^^all  be  con- 
structed of  selected  red  brick,  with 
darker  red  brick  and  brownstone .  trim- 
mings, and  a  roof  of  light  green  slate. 

The  building  will  be  located  seventy- 
five  feet  from  Salisbury  Street,  near  the 
northerly  end  of  the  Institute  grounds, 
and  will  face  directly  upon  Institute 
Park.  The  prominent  location  selected 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  minds  of 
the  trustees  in  determining  upon  a  build- 
ing which  should  present  from  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view  as  attractive  an 
appearance  as  possible. 

On  the  lower  or  basement  floor  plan 
there  are  shown  in  the  easterly  wing  three 
recitation  rooms  and  two  offices.  These 
rooms  are  so  placed  as  to  be  readily 
available  either  for  recitation  or  lecture 
work  before  small  sections,  or  for  use  as 
laboratories,  as  the  growth  and  future 
demands  of  the  department  may  require. 

It  is  proposed  to  use  one  of  these 
rooms  as  a  telephone  laboratory  at  an 
early  date,  and  a  second  room  may  be 
devoted  to  magnetic  testing  apparatus. 

Under  the  east  end  of  the  general  lab- 
oratory is  space  for  a  storage  battery 
room,  and  storage  for  heavier  apparatus 
which  may  be  deposited  on  this  floor  by 
the  electric  crane  traveling  over  the  gen- 
eral laboratory  above. 

An  entrance  and  vestibule  at  the  east 
end  of  the  b^^ilding  gives  ready  access  to 
this  part  of  the  building.  Ample  ac- 
commodations for  toilet,  locker-rooms 
and  heating  equipment  are  shown  at  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  under  the 
main  entrance  vestibule  and  stairway. 

In  the  westerly  wing,  at  the  right  and 
under  the  lecture  hall,  is  located  the  stan- 
dards laboratory,  where  standard  refer- 
ence instruments  and  apparatus  will  be 
found,  and  where  the  more  exact  work 
of  calibration  and  standardization  will 
be  conducted. 
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At  the  extreme  westerly  end,  and  un- 
der the  lower  portion  of  the  lecture  hall, 
will  be  located  a  large  storage  room, 
where  heavy  pieces  may  be  lowered  by 
the  electric  crane.  A  portion  of  this 
storage  space  may  be  used  for  a  photo- 
metric laboratory. 


Under  the  western  vestibule  is  located 
a  fire-proof  vault  for  the  storage  of  rec- 
ords, lecture  notes  and  manuscript,  ex- 
perimental data  and  the  most  valuable 


and  delicate  instruments  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  pit  for  the  two  railway 
tracks  entering  the  general  laboratory 
above  appears  in  the  basement  plan. 
Referring  to  the  first  floor  plan  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  are  three  features  of 
primary  importance : — 

A.  The  large  general  laboratory,  hav- 
ing a  length  of  200  feet  and  width  of  55 
feet,  containing  with  the  three  galleries 
shown  in  the  transverse  section,  a  floor 
area  of  19,400  square  feet  and  volume 
of  about  400,000  cubic  feet  (nearly 
1,000,000  cubic  feet  for  the  entire  build- 
ing), constitutes  what  is  undoubtedly 
the  largest  electrical  engineering  labora- 
tory in  the  world. 

This  laboratory  is  served  by  a  10-ton 
electric  traveling  crane  covering  the  en- 
tire central  portion  of  the  laboratory  be- 
tween the  galleries. 

On  this  r>Tain  floor  space  under  the 
crane  will  be  located  all  the  heavier 
pieces  of  equipment.  Reference  to  this 
transverse  section  through  the  center  of 
the  building  gives  an  idea  of  the  location 
of  galleries  and  traveling  crane. 

The  galleries  are  designed  to  accommo- 
date the  lighter  and  accessory  laboratory 
equipment,  such  as  the  switch  signal,  air 
brake  and  controller  apparatus  for  the 
electric  railway  work,  the  arc  lighting 
apparatus  transformer  and  all  other 
equipments  not  having  heavy  rotating 
or  reciprocating  parts. 

The  galleries  are  served  by  two-ton 
trolley  hoists  covering  their  entire  length. 

The  large  volume  of  the  room  insures 
ventilation,  and  ample  lighting  is  se- 
cured by  the  immense  windows  at  each 
end  of  the  laboratoiy,  one  of  which  is 
seen  at  the  end  of  the  building  in  the 
perspective  and  large  windows  the  entire 
length  of  one  side. 

Opposite  to  the  main  entrance  to  the 
general  laboratory  will  be  found  the 
work-shop  and  instrument  room  under 
the  south  gallery  and  so  located  as  to  be 
reached  conveniently  from  all  portions 
of  the  laboratory. 

The  workshop  will  be  equipped  with 
motor  and  machine  tools  necessary  for 
ordinary  maintenance  and  repair  of 
equipment  and  the  building  of  such 
special  equipment  for  the  laboratories 
as   can   be   undertaken   advantageously. 
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The  instrument  room  will  contain  the 
general  supply  of  portable  instruments 
for  common  use  in  the  laboratories.  On 
the  main  floor  are  indicated  a  few  of  the 
larger  features  of  the  equipment: 

Number  1  is  the  hatchway  permitting 
the  crane  to  lower  apparatus  to  the  stor- 
age room  below. 

Number  2  is  an  18-kilowatt  110-volt 
direct  current  compound  dynamo  direct- 
ly connected  to  a  30-horse-power  induc- 
tion motor. 

Number  3  is  a  30-kilowatt  direct  cur- 


current,  either  single  or  two  phase,  from 
one  end  and  500- volt  direct  current  from 
the  other  end. 

Number  8  is  the  foundation  for  the 
traction  dynamometer  at  the  end  of  the 
railway  tests  track. 

This  test  track  will  be  very  completely 
equipped  for  the  study  of  car,  motor 
brake  and  controller  operation  and  will 
be  fully  described  later. 

On  this  test  track  may  be  place  any 
foreign  car  up  to  60  feet  in  length,  or 
the  Worcester  Polytechnic  test  car  may 
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rent  compound  dynamo  directly  con- 
nected to  a  50-horse-power  induction 
motor. 

Number  4  is  a  single  phase  220-volt, 
60-cycle  alternator  directly  connected  to 
a  30-horse-power  induction  motor. 

Number  5  is  a  60-kilowatt  500-volt 
direct  connected  compound  dynamo 
directly  connected  to  a  100-horse-power 
induction  motor. 

Number  6  consists  of  two  60-kilowatt 
single,  two  or  three  phase,  60-cycle  al- 
ternators directly  connected. 

Number  7  is  a  300-horse-power  motor 
driven  200-kilowatt  double  current  gen- 
erator,    delivering  25-cycle  alternating 


be  used  upon  this  track  for  all  purposes 
of  instruction  in  this  class  of  electric 
railway  ecpiipment  and  operation. 

The  Institute  test  car  will  be  fully 
equipped  for  all  classes  of  track  and 
run  tests,  and  may  be  run  upon  any 
lines.  Many  of  the  features  of  this 
equipment  will  be  of  such  interest  as 
to  form  the  subject  of  a  later  article. 

The  above  generators  and  motors  are 
all  controlled  from  the  switchboard  at 
the  right  of  the  main  entrance  to  the 
laboratory.  This  board  will  be  of  black 
slate  seven  feet  high  and  forty  feet  in 
length. 

On  the  board  will  be  found  panels  for 
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each  of  tlie  above  motor-driven  genera- 
tors and  the  experimental  and  the  gen- 
eral supply  and  distribution  circuits  for 
the  building. 

The  large  collection  of  smaller  pieces 
of  equipment  will  be  located  at  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  general  laboratory  and  in 
the  galleries. 

The  supply  of  current  is  received 
from  the  power  laboratory  of  the  Insti- 
tute, where  about  300-kilowatt  in  two 
•phase  60-cycle  current  will  be  available 
upon  completion  of  developements 
which  are  now  taking  place  and  which 
will  be  finished  prior  to  the  completion 
of  the  electrical  engineering  building. 

A  detailed  description     of  the  power 


hallway  and  outside  entrance  and  vesti- 
bule at  the  west  end  of  the  building, 
the  lecture  hall  has  two  entrances,  both 
of  which  are  at  the  level  of  the  lecture 
hall  floor,  although  one  is  at  the  back 
and  the  other  at  the  front  of  the  room. 

Back  of  the  demonstration  table  is  a 
switchboard  of  controlling  circuits 
reaching  any  equipment  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  power  units  of  the  power 
laboratory.  An  overhead  trolley  hoist 
will  take  equipment  from  the  crane  in 
the  general  laboratory  to  the  demonstra- 
tion table.  Facilities  for  darkening  the 
room  and  for  the  projection  of  lantern 
slides  will  be  provided. 

C.     In  the  east  wing     is  located  the 


laboratory  development  must  be  given 
elsewhere.  The  wall  separating  the 
general  laboratory  from  the  main  corri- 
dor and  the  two  wings  of  the  building 
is  a  fire  wall  throughout,  and  all  open- 
ings through  it  are  protected  by  auto- 
matic metal  fire  doors. 

B.  In  the  west  wing  of  the  building 
is  located  the  lecture  hall,  which  is  capa- 
ble of  comfortably  seating  300  persons. 
There  is  a  difference  in  level  of  eight 
feet  from  front  to  back  of  the  room,  so 
that  a  good  view  of  the  demonstration 
table  is  obtainable  from  every  seat. 

Because     of  the  arrangement  of     the 


department  library  and  reading-room, 
which  will  be  attractively  and  conven- 
iently fitted  for  its  purpose.  In  shelving 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  side 
next  to  the  offices  and  upon  the  other 
wall  spaces  of  the  room,  will  be  shelf 
room  for  3000  volumes. 

Reading  and  study  tables  will  occupy 
the  center  of  the  room,  and  periodical 
cases  the  space  between  the  windows  in 
the  west  wing  of  the  room.  The  room 
is  conveniently  located  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  recitation  and  electri- 
cal engineering  design  rooms  immediate- 
ly above,  the  general  laboratory  opposite 
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or  the  several  laboratories  in  other  parts 
of  the  building. 

Most  of  the  department  offices  are  lo- 
cated upon  the  first  floor  and  along  the 
east  end  of  the  building.  Upon  the 
second  or  upper  floor  of  the  building, 
actually  the  third  floor  of  the  two  wings, 
is  located,  in  the  west  wing,  the  large 
high  potential  and  insulation  laboratory, 
where  are  located  the  high  potential 
transformers,  permitting  the  use  of  volt- 
ages of  any  desired  frequency  and  po- 
tential up  to  750,000  volts,  for  the  study 
of  the  various  problems  of  long-distance, 
high-potential  power  transmission,  and 
the  dielectric  and  electristatic  phenome- 
na of  insulating  and  other  material. 

A  more  complete  description  of  this 
laboratory  will  appear  later,  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  develop  this  work  on  a  most 
comprehensive  scale,  the  Institute  being 
a  pioneer     among  the     colleges  in     the 


study  of  very  high  potential  phenomena, 
as  well  as  a  pioneer  in  the  establishment 
of  a  chair  of  electric  railway  engineer- 
ing, and  in  the  provision  of  extensive 
facilities  for  both  of  these  lines  of  work. 

In  the  east  wing  is  located  the  elec- 
trical engineering  design  room,  where 
instruction  will  be  given  in  the  actual 
design  of  electrical  apparatus  and  sys- 
tems. In  this  work  the  Institute 
stands  among  the  first  few  engineering 
colleges  of  the  country  to  establish  a 
distinct  course  under  men  experienced 
in  the  actual  commercial  design  of  elec- 
trical engineering  equipment. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  building 
and  installation  of  its  equipment,  the 
Institute  will  possess  the  largest  and 
most  complete  electrical  engineering 
laboratories  to  be  found  in  any  college 
in  the  world. 
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REASONS  FOR  A  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 


At  the  annual  meetinfij  of  Worcester  Board  of 
Trade  the  secretary's  report  inchided  strong 
reasons  for  the  existence  in  every  city  of  a 
Board  of  Trade  or  some  simihir  organization. 
This  was  accompanied  by  extracts  from  letters 
from  secretaries  of  boards  of  trade  and  com- 
mercial organizations  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  The  report  and  extracts  are  published 
below : 


WORCESTER  is  rapidly  becoming 
recognized  as  among  the  very  safest 
cities  in  the  country  for  capital 
and  business.  Our  population  of 
skilled  mechanics  is  of  the  largest 
and  the  best.  Labor  troubles  are 
practically  unknown  and  from  com- 
munications received  and  visits  made 
by  contemplating  locaters  the  outlook, 
to  that  extent,  is  hopeful  and  encour- 
aging. 

In  the  last  annual  report  the  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  the  holding  of  an 
industrial  exhibition  in  Worcester  would 
do  much  in  advertising  the  city  and  its 
products,  and  the  promotion  of  its  man- 
ufacturing interests.  The  idea  is  as  in- 
viting to-day  as  then,  and  certainly 
should  commend  itself  to  the  practical 
consideration  of  our  board.  The  manu- 
facturing world  could  be  made  to  feel 
the  importance  of  Worcester  as  an  em- 
porium of  mechanical  arts. 

A  great  many  people  seem  to  be  all  at 
sea  as  to  the  right  to  existence  of  a 
board  of  trade.  Whether  such  doubters 
can  ever  be  convinced  or  not  of  the 
value  and  utility  of  the  board  of  trade 
idea,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  lis- 
ten for  a  moment  to  the  very  briefly 
expressed  views  on  this  subject  of  some 
of  the  leaders  of  board  of  trade  move- 
ment in  various  sections  of  the  country. 
These  expressions  were  received  as  a  re- 
sult of  considerable  correspondence  on 
the  part  of  your  secretary  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  commercial  organizations 
devoted  energy  to  drawing  to  their  city 
footless  or  itinerant  industries  which 
still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  some  as  the 
sole   object  of   a  board  of   trade.     The 


keynote  of  the  whole  matter  is  sounded 
in  this  paragraph  taken  from  Leslie's 
Weekly,  one  of  the  most  conservative 
and  reliable  publications  in  America : 

"Were  it  not  for  boards  of 
trade  and  similar  organizations  es- 
tablished to  protect  public  wel- 
fare, very  little  protective  legisla- 
tion would  be  granted  by  city  authori- 
ties. These  organizations  are  the  mecca 
to-day  for  all  public  questions  through- 
out the  country.  They  create  public 
sentiment,  and  all  of  these  organizations 
in  up-to-date  cities  have  for  good  rea- 
sons abandoned  the  idea  that  their  one 
duty  should  be  inducing  itinerant  in- 
dustries to  come  to  their  city.  No  or- 
ganization is  in  the  position  to  take  up 
the  public  questions  that  the  commercial 
organizations  are  to-day." 

Portland,  Ore. — "The  vehicle  through 
which  the  community  can  speak  and  act. 
It  binds  the  business  men  of  a  city  or 
town  closer  together — it  means  unity  of 
action,  harmony  of  purpose,  and  a  com- 
bined and  effective  eft'ort  in  securing 
things  beneficial  to  the  community." 

Portland,  Me. — "To  acquaint  the 
community  with  what  it  needs  to  com- 
pete with  other  towns  in  the  way  of 
general  facilities,  and  railroads.  Enthu- 
siasm and  self-esteem  are  the  founda- 
tions of  public  spirit,  and  the  board  of 
trade  should  spend  no  mean  share  of  its 
effort  in  bringing  out  the  public  spirit 
of  the  people  at  large.  In  the  line  of 
public  betterment,  a  board  of  trade  can 
do  things  for  the  community  in  which  it 
is  located  that  would  be  simply  impossi- 
ble for  individuals  to  accomplish,  even 
though  they  had  the  courage,  time,  in- 
fluence and  disposition  to  make  a  begin- 
ning. ' ' 

St.  Paul. — "The  city  which  does  not 
have  a  board  of  trade  or  some  similar 
organization  is  not  only  behind  the 
times,  but  it  is  certain  to  remain  so. 
Never  recommend  an  industry  that  has 
not  proven  of  great  benefit  to  the  city 
and  remunerative  to  the  investor.     Gain 
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absolute  public  confidence.  An  active 
board  of  trade  can  wield  a  powerful  in- 
fluence for  good  in  municipal  affairs.  It 
should  be  an  organization  that  should 
act  immediately  and  jointly  in  any  mat- 
ter that  may  affect  the  interests  of  the 
city  in  general.  All  cities  need  public- 
ity, and  no  organization  is  in  a  better 
position  to  supply  it  than  the  board  of 
trade. ' ' 

Syracuse. — "We  do  not  confine  our- 
selves to  securing  new  industries  or  to 
securing  conventions,  but  we  take  an  in- 
terest in  and  operate  along  every  line 
which  seems  to  advance  the  interests  of 
Syracuse. ' ' 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — "A  board  of  trade 
is  as  essential  to  a  city  as  a  schoolhouse, 
park  or  library,  with  the  advantage  in 
favor  of  the  board  of  trade,  its  work 
being  given  freely.  It  is  the  people's 
forum  separated  from  the  influence  of 
party  or  creed,  a  nucleus  around  which 
thought  and  effort  concentrate  until  ir- 
resistible. A  city  without  a  board  of 
trade  or  similar  organization  is  not  a 
city  but  a  cemetery. ' ' 

Toronto,  Canada. — "Boards  of  trade 
are  the  natural  and  inevitable  out- 
growth of  our  commercial  life.  They 
are  part  of  that  great  system  of  the  sub- 
division of  labor  which  bespeaks  our 
social  and  material  progress.  The  ne- 
cessities of  trade  and  commerce  produced 
them,  and  no  more  is  required  in  de- 
fense of  their  existence  than  is  required 
in  defense  of  insurance,  wholesale  mer- 
chant or  the  banker. ' ' 

On  this  very  night,  as  we  are  assem- 
bled here,  the  allied  trade  associations 
of  Boston  have  for  their  guests  at  a  ban- 
quet in  the  Somerset  a  delegation  of  gen- 
tlemen from  Cleveland,  who  represent 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city. 
The  Cleveland  chamber  has  long  since 
identified  itself  with  the  great  work  of 
making  its  city  beautiful,  and  has  ex- 
pended much  time  and  effort  in  the 
acquisition  of  facts  as  to  what  has  been 
done  in  this  direction  by  the  progressive 
cities  of  the  world.  Everything  which 
tends  to  the  development  and  beautify- 
ing of  its  city  is  regarded  by  the  Cleve- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce  as  legiti- 
mate work.  A  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion by  the  Worcester  Board  of  Trade, 


as  was  suggested  in  the  annual  report 
last  year  in  the  improvement  of  the  Lake 
district,  would  certainly  seem  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  aims  of  our  fellow  cit- 
izens of  Ohio.  These  facts  are  pre- 
sented to  show  that  because  a  board  of 
trade  does  not  attract  to  a  city  a  line  of 
industries  which  is  attracted  only  by  a 
purse  hung  up,  it  does  not  follow  that 
there  is  no  legitimate  excuse  for  the  ex- 
istence of  such  an  organization. 

There  is  much  popular  misconception 
abroad  as  to  the  scope  of  influence, 
sphere  of  activity  and  legitimate  field  of 
development  belonging  to  that  particu- 
lar organization  known  in  every  city  as 
the  board  of  trade.  The  fact  is  the  title 
is  in  itself  to  a  large  extent  responsible 
for  that  popular  misconception,  but  for 
want  of  a  better  name  the  work  of  such 
an  organization  need  not  necessarily  be 
hampered.  Time  may,  perhaps,  give  to 
the  world  some  genius  with  sufficient 
mental  fertility  to  coin  a  title  more  com- 
prehensive in  its  embrace  than  that  of 
board  of  trade.  The  idea  is  simply  this : 
that  an  association  of  500  leading  suc- 
cessful business  men  of  Worcester 
means  an  organization  of  500  of  the 
practical  mental  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity brought  together  under  a  com- 
mon roof,  free  from  all  political  bias  or 
sectarian  division,  to  take  hold  of, 
actively  interest  themselves  in,  and 
unitedly  promote  everything  that 
touches  the  social  as  well  as  the  com- 
mercial life  of  the  city  of  Worcester. 
Trade  is  too  commonly  understood  as 
being  a  mere  matter  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing between  individuals,  hence  the  idea 
that  our  Board  of  Trade  in  Worcester 
is  a  mere  aggregation  of  buyers  and 
sellers  Math  personal  selfishness,  how- 
ever laudable,  as  the  start  and  finish  of 
our  aims  and  objects. 

Our  association  means  vastly  more 
than  this  to  Worcester.  It  means  the 
crystallization  of  the  thinking  power  of 
the  half  thousand  individual  members 
with  their  half  thousand  active  minds, 
constantly  producing  ideas  w^hich  should 
and  can  find  a  place  of  common  asylum 
and  of  dissemination  through  the  chan- 
nels of  common  interest  that  are  con- 
trolled only  by  organization,  so  that 
every  movement  of    a  social    character, 
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of  a  political  character,  eliminating  par- 
ty, of  an  economic  character,  and  every 
problem  of  a  municipal  nature  should 
find  under  the  rooftree  of  the  board  of 
trade  a  common  platform  for  full  and 
free  discussion.  In  other  words,  our 
Board  of  Trade,  beside  being  the  magnet 
for  attraction  of  every  new,  sound, 
healthy  business  enterprise  that  can  be 
induced  to  come  here  from  outside,  and 
to  foster  in  every  sound,  healthy  and 
legitimate  manner  every  enterprise  that 
is  deserving  of  encouragement  within 
our  borders,  has  a  higher  and  more 
comprehensive  field  of  activity  at  its 
doors.  The  Board  of  Trade  should  be  the 
censor  to  which  in  spirit,  if  not  in  fact, 
every  other  organization  in  the  city 
shou.ld  feel  it  was  subordinated,  and  to 
which  it  should  look  for  leadership. 
The  best  thought,  the  best  executive 
ability,  the  best  promotive  force  should 
emanate  from  the  membership  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  its  weight  should  be 
felt  in  every  chamber  of  discussion  in 
the  city.  The  need  of  a  board  of  trade 
building  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
Though  the  project  of  a  new  building  for 
the  Board  of  Trade  has  to  a  large  extent 
remained   dormant,  still   the   subject   is 


worthy  of  new  consideration  as  the  best 
means  possible  of  increasing  the  In- 
fluence of  the  board  and  of  linking  it 
more  closely  with  the  life  and  progress 
of  the  city.  It  is  honorable  to  aspire 
for  municipal  dignity  as  an  alderman  or 
a  councilman  or  a  member  of  the  school 
committee,  but  membership  in  these 
branches  of  our  city  government  must 
necessarily  be  confined  to  a  comparative 
few,  and  too  often  as  a  consequence  of 
this  limitation  inexperience  and  down- 
right absence  of  knowledge  on  given  sub- 
jects of  grave  public  import  are  brought 
face  to  face  in  our  chambers  of  munici- 
pal authority.  Here  is  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trade  can  exercise 
the  most  valued  influence  for  good.  We 
cannot  all  be  aldermen  or  councilmen, 
honorable  as  these  positions  are,  but  we 
can  all,  both  individually  and  collective- 
ly, as  a  board  of  trade,  take  such  a  lively 
interest  in  public  problems  that  every 
day  in  the  year  come  up  for  settlement 
or  acceptance,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  will  be  an  important 
beacon  light  to  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  navigation  of  our  ship  of  muni- 
cipal afl^airs. 


And  now  that  the  world  is  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  one  com- 
mon brotherhood,  may  I  not  say  how  much  nobler  yet  will  be  that 
nation's  distinction  that  found  liberty  the  birthright  of  the  strong 
alone  and  gave  it  to  the  weak;  that  found  international  justice  a  neg- 
lected principle  and  made  it  a  controlling  force;  a  nation  which 
sought  no  conquest,  but  freely  offered  refuge;  one  which,  not  unmind- 
ful of  national  strength  or  honor,  gained  its  chiefest  glory  in  the  hap- 
piness and  increased  opportunity  of  the  individual  citizen;  a  nation 
which  found  its  competitors  limiting  their  horizon  to  the  mountains 
and  rivers  which  bound  them  and  taught  them  to  look  forth  beyond 
all  barriers  and  learn  that  all  men  are  made  of  one  blood  and  have 
one  common  destinv. 

Hon.  T.  E.  BURTON,  of  Ohio. 
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WORCESTER   BOARD   OF   TRADE, 

BANK  BUILDING,  ii  FOSTER  STREET. 


Open  8.00  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


President's  Hours:     i  to  2  p.m.  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednes- 
days AND  Fridays. 


President,  WILLIAM  A.  LYTLE.  Vice-President,  GEORGE  F.  BOOTH. 

Treasurer,  H.  WARD  BATES.  Secretary,  HERBERT  M.  SAWYER. 


H.  W.  Goddard, 
Charles  L.  Allen, 
Edgar  Reed, 
John  A.  Sherman, 
Pliny  W.  Wood, 


Directors. 

Wm.  a.  Lytle,  George  F.  Booth, 

Wm.  H.  CouGHLiN,        Irving E.  Comins, 
Geo.  B.  Buckingham,  J.  Russel  Marble, 
Geo.  T.  Dewey,  Thos.  T.  Booth, 


F.  S.  Blanchard, 
William  Forsberg, 
Clarence  W.  Hobbs, 
WiNTHROP  Hammond, 


Reginald  Washburn,  George  F.  Brooks,    John  W.  Higgins. 


Clerk  of  the  Corporation,  Chas.  Perkins  Adams.        Auditor,  Charles  A.  Chase. 


The  Worcester  Board  of  Trade  wants  to  keep 
on  file  at  the  Secretary's  oflSce  a  complete  list 
of  places  where  floor  space  can  be  secured  for 
manufacturing  and  business  purposes.  There 
are  calls  made  every  day  for  such  information. 
The  Secretary  would  appreciate  it  if  every 
owner  of  a  building  in  Worcester  used  for  man- 
ufacturing or  mercantile  business  would  fur- 
nish particulars  of  what  ho  has  for  renting  pur- 
poses, and  if  land-owners  would  also  file  a  list 
of  available  building  sites.  State  owner,  loca- 
tion, whether  store  or  factory,  amount  of  floor 
space,  amount  of  power  available  and  approxi- 
mate rental.  If  it  is  land  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  state  owner,  location,  number  of 
square  feet,  general  dimensions,  any  building 
thereon;  if  so,  give  floor  space,  number  stories, 
brick  or  wood,  power  plant  with  horse  power, 
and  purposes  last  used.  Also  give  name  of 
railroad  near  it  and  side-track  facilities.  Give 
price  that  '^an  be  used  as  basis  of  negotiation. 

This  information  is  for  the  use  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  is  not  to  be  used  for  any  purpose 
except  to  locate  new  or  present  business  inter- 
ests. No  compensation  is  to  be  asked  for  any 
lease  or  rental  that  may  be  brought  about  by 
the  Board  of  Trade. 


The  newly  elected  Directors  of  Worcester 
Board  of  Trade  met  Thursday  night,  May  10, 
in  their  rooms  on  Foster  Street  and  organized 
by  the  choice  of  Hon.  William  A.  Lytle 
as  President  and  Mr.  George  F.  Booth  as 
Vice-President.  Mr.  H.  Ward  Bates  was 
elected  Treasurer  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
April  and  the  Directors  completed  organization 
by  electing  Herbert  M.  Sawyer  as  Secretary 
for  the  year.  The  Directors  were  unanimous 
in  their  choice  of  officials. 


The  Committee  on  Legislation  recommended 
that  Congress  pass  the  bill  now  before  it  pro- 
viding for  consolidation  of  third  and  fourth 
class  mail  matter. 

A  communication  from  the  Richmond,  Va., 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  asking  for  co-opera- 
tion in  securing  the  passage  of  a  bill  now 
before  Congress  providing  for  fixing  liabilities 
of  common  carriers,  railroad  and  transporta- 
tion companies  for  negligencies  in  certain  cases, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation. 

The  Board  endorsed  the  resolutions  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Civic  Association 
providing  the  setting  aside  government  reserva- 
tions among  the  Southern  Appalachian  and 
White  Mountains. 

It  was  voted  to  close  the  rooms  of  the 
Board  Saturdays  at  12  o'clock  during  June, 
July  and  August. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  took  place 
on  the  night  of  Wednesday,  May  16,  to 
consider  the  bill  before  the  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  the  height  to  which  buildings  may 
be  erected  in  the  cities  and  towns  in  the 
Commonwealth  outside  of  Boston.  There  was 
a  delegation  of  architects  and  builders  present 
and  Senator  Arthur  M.  Taft  explained  the 
bill.  It  was  unanimously  voted  by  the  Directors 
to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate 
where  it  had  reached  the  stage  of  enactment. 


Herman  S.  Hastings,  Secretary  of  the  Metal 
Trades  Association  and  Worcester  Labor  Bureau, 
has  resigned  his  position  and  been  elected 
Secretary  of  the  National  Foundrymen's  Asso- 
ciation and  will  have  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Hastings  has  been  Secretary  of  Worcester 
Labor  Bureau  since  it  started  and  has  been  a 
prominent  member  of  Worcester  Board  of 
Trade.  He  goes  to  Chicago  with  the  best 
wishes  of  a  host  of  Worcester  friends.  Mr. 
Donald  Tulloch,  for  fifteen  years  a  reporter  on 
the  Worcester  Telegram,  has  been  elected  to 
succeed  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  Worcester  Labor 
Bureau. 
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The  Worcester  Magazine. 
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This  magazine  is  published  by  the  Worcester  Board  of  Trade.  Its  read- 
ing pages  are  devoted  solely  to  municipal  development,  good  citizenship  and 
the  business  welfare  of  Vt^orcester.     Space  in  these  pages  is  not  for  sale. 


MAGAZINE   AND   MUNICIPAL   COMMENT. 


Hon.  William  A.  Lytle,  president  of 
Worcester  Board  of  Trade,  announced 
Board  of  ^^^  committees  at  the  regu- 
Trade  lar  monthly  meeting  Thurs- 

Committees  (Jay,  June  14.  These  com- 
mittee men  were  selected  after  careful 
consideration,  and  it  is  expected  that 
good  work  will  result.  Every  member 
is  a  practical  business  man  or  a  success- 
ful educator  or  prominent  in  financial 
institutions.  It  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  frequent  meetings  this  year  and 
that  some  hard  work  will  result.  There 
is  opportunity  for  good  work  and  the 
committees  certainly  are  competent. 
They  are  : 

Advisory — Rufus  B.  Fowler,  Hon. 
Walter  H.  Blodget,  Charles  H.  Morgan, 
Hon.  Edwin  T.  Marble,  Samuel  R. 
Hey  wood,  Hon.  Henry  A.  Marsh, 
Orlando  W.  Norcross,  Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  G.  Henry  Whitcomb,  Matthew  J. 
Whittall,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Walker, 
William  E.  Rice,  Joseph  R.  Torrej^ 
Hon.  Augustus  B.  R.  Sprague,  Harry 
W.  Goddard,  C.  Henry  Hutchins,  A. 
George  Bullock,  Francis  H.  Dewey, 
Edward  I.  Comins,  Arthur  M.  Stone, 
Dr.  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Ways  and  Means — George  T.  Dewej', 
Walter  M.  Spaulding,  Henry  S.  Pratt, 
Downie  D.  Muir,  Herbert  H.  Fairbanks, 
Frank  A.  Drury,  Alfred  S.  Lowell. 


Manufactures — Clarence  W.  Hobbs, 
Alfred  Thomas,  John  R.  Back,  James 
E.  Orr,  Alonzo  W.  Whitcomb,  Edwin 
C.  Harrington,  George  N.  Jeppson. 

New  Enterprises — George  F.  Booth, 
John  A.  Sherman,  Charles  Perkins 
Adams,  Arthur  W.  Parmelee,  A.  C. 
Higgins.  Edward  J.  Cross,  Thomas  T. 
Booth,  George  T.  Dewey,  Herbert  N. 
Leach,  William  J.  H.  Nourse. 

Municipal  Affairs — George  F.  Brooks, 
William  H.  Sawyer,  Walter  E.  Bigelow, 
Frank  R.  Batchelder,  Charles  H.  Pink- 
ham,  Richard  H.  Mooney,  William  H. 
Cook,  Harry  Ballard. 

Taxation  and  Insurance — P.  W. 
Wood,  Alexander  C.  Munroe,  Charles 
E.  Grant,  H.  Ward  Bates,  Waldo  E. 
Buck,  George  H.  Vars,  John  M. 
Kilgore. 

Foreign  Trade — Charles  L.  Allen, 
Ernest  P.  Bennett,  Lewis  H.  Torrev, 
Reginald  W.  Clarke,  W.  B.  Scofield, 
Albert  M.  Powell,  H.  H.  Hayes. 

Meetings  and  Receptions — Irving  E. 
Comins,  James  Draper,  Reginald  Wash- 
burn, E.G.  Connette,  Arthur  C.  Comins, 
George  F.  Booth,  William  W.  Johnson, 
Charles  F.  Marble,  Robert  H.  Chamber- 
lain, Henry  E.  Townsend,  George  A. 
Park,  W.  H.  Coughlin. 

Mercantile  Affairs — J.  Russel  Marble, 
E.    Avery    Brewer,    Otis    E.    Putnam, 
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Elbridge  G.  Guy,  Walker  Armington, 
Winthrop  Hammond,  Joseph  F.  Sherer, 
Albert  A.  Spaulding,  William  Forsberg, 
H.  J.  Pinney,  Henry  B.  Johnson, 
Arthur  R.  Haven. 

Transportation  and  Railroads — H.  W. 
Goddard,  Pliny  W.  Wood,  William  F. 
Whipple,  Albert  H.  Mirick,  Charles  L. 
Allen,  Walter  D.  Ross,  Channing  Smith, 
William  J.  Denholm. 

Statistics  and  Information — Reginald 
Washburn,  O.  C.  Ansley,  Irving  E. 
Comins,  Horace  W.  Cristy,  E.  M. 
Moriarty,  Howard  E.  Sumner,  Charles 
H.  Pinkham, 

Arbitration — John  W.  Higgins, 
Walter  C.  Porter,  Marcus  L.  Foster, 
Walter  F.  Davison,  Herbert  F.  Bagley, 
Fred  O.  Willis,  Samuel  D.  Spurr. 

Legislation — George  T.  Dewey,  Hon. 
John  P.  Monroe,  Hon.  Rufus  B.  Dodge, 
J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Charles  T.  Tatman, 
Julian  F.  Bigelow,  Dr.  Julius  Garst. 
Elmer  C.  Potter. 

Publication — Rufus  B.  Fowler,  Irving 

E.  Comins,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  George 
W.  Mackintire,  Milton  P.  Higgins. 

Education — J.  Russel   Marble,  George 

F.  Brooks,  W.  G.  Wesson,  George  I. 
Alden,  Homer  P.  Lewis. 


And  now  the  announcement  is  made, 
although  not  official,  that  nothing  will  be 
Railroads  done  in  the  way  of  abolishing 
Not  Yet  Worcester's  grade  crossings 

Ready  or    building    a    new    union 

station  this  year.  Although  the  word  was 
sent  by  railroad  officials  several  months 
ago  that  work  would  begin  in  a  short 
time,  those  who  were  in  close  touch  with 
the  situation  volunteered  the  statement 
that  nothing  would  be  done  until  the 
railroads  got  ready  to  do  something. 
This  was  true  and  it  is  also  true  that  the 
railroads  have  not  yet  got  ready  to  do 
anything.  With  the  hearings  practically 
closed  nearly  a  year  ago  new  propositions 
have  developed  and  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad  has  come  into  the  discussion. 
This  road  finds  that  there  is  not  room 
enough  on  the  west  side  of  the  proposed 
new  station  for  its  tracks,  and  it  is 
desired  to  have  the  station  moved  to 
the  east  of  the  location  the  Boston  & 
Albany  and  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  apparently  agreed 
upon.     The  whole  matter  is  that  Worces- 


ter has  been  honest  in  its  efforts  to  have 
its  grade  crossings  abolished  and  to  have 
a  new  union  station.  The  railroads 
have  been  jockeying,  if  recent  transac- 
tions indicate  anything.  Now  the  rail- 
road attorneys  are  off  to  Europe  for 
a  summer's  rest,  the  chairman  of 
the  grade  crossing  commission  has  a 
European  trip  planned,  and  Worcester's 
city  solicitor  is  on  his  way  to  the 
European  centers  and  the  whole  thing  is 
hung  up.  The  grades  of  the  approaches  to 
the  proposed  station  are  not  established, 
and  there  is  not  much  probabilitj^  that 
they  will  be  until  the  merits  and  demerits 
have  been  contested  inch  by  inch  before 
the  commission.  Worcester  appears  to 
be  slowly  losing  what  it  has  secured  in 
the  matter  of  grade  crossing  abolition 
and  if  much  longer  prolonged  there  is 
no  absolute  certainty  that  Worcester 
will  get  anything  it  originally  counted  on. 
When  the  Board  of  Trade  made  a 
few  suggestions  that  were  unquestion- 
ably for  the  benefit  of  the  city,  the 
cry  went  up  that  any  suggestions  meant 
delay,  and  the  men  who  agitated  the 
proposition  were  condemned  as  obstruc- 
tionists. The  City  Council  refused  to 
consider  any  suggestions  the  Board  of 
Trade  made.  They  said  the  refusal  to 
consideration  of  these  suggestions  was 
because  they  were  afraid  of  delay.  As 
has  been  said  time  and  again  there  will 
be  no  earnest  work  done  in  the  matter 
of  abolition  of  grade  crossings  until 
after  the  railroads  have  made  up  their 
minds  what  thev  want. 


A  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade — the 
editor  of  a  newspaper — recently  made  a 
Both  have  statement  that  there  were 
Broad  two  clubs  in  the  city  that 

Platforms  deserve  the  support  of  every 

good  citizen  irrespective  of  race,  creed 
or  color.  He  said  there  undoubtedly 
were  others,  but  he  had  in  mind  two — 
the  Worcester  Economic  Club  and  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club.  The  statement 
was  also  made  that  the  platform  of 
either  one  of  these  two  clubs  is  broad 
enough  for  any  intelligent  man  or  wom- 
an to  stand  upon.  In  his  comment  he 
said: 

"It  is  broad  enough  to  give  standing- 
room  even  to  the  monopolist,  and  if  he 
hear  things  said  in  the  discussions  or 
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addresses  wliieli  are  intended  to  promote 
the  public  welfare,  that  send  'cold  shiv- 
ers down  his  back,'  he  will,  if  he  be  a 
man  and  a  Christian,  bear  the  castiga- 
tion,  unintentionally  and  unconsciously 
administered,  with  Christian  fortitude 
and  in  time,  perhaps,  reform — 'a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished'  from 
a  public  viewpoint. 

"The  chief  aim  of  the  Economic  Club 
and  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  stated 
broadly,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  dis- 
cuss, or  hear  discussed,  in  a  non-parti- 
san way,  questions  of  a  public  nature 
that  interest,  or  should  interest,  the  whole 
people. 

"Clubs  and  associations  engaged  in  such 
work  deserve  not  only  encouragement, 
but  support.  They  should  include  in 
their  membership  men  and  women  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

"Although  some  of  the  questions  dis- 
cussed under  the  auspices  of  these  clubs 
are  from  their  very  nature  more  or  less 
of  a  political  character,  yet  the  effect 
upon  partisan  politics  or  political  parties 
is  not  considered  nor  should  it  be. 

"To  the  broad-minded,  intelligent  man 
or  woman  the  public  welfare,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  community  and  the  state  are 
paramount  to  the  temporary  advantage 
of  any  political  party. 

"If  this  view  of  public  matters  could  be 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  our  citizens 
generally,  there  would  be  less  attention 
paid  to  the  label  of  any  particular  party 
than  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

"To  spread  the  light  in  this  direction, 
to  educate  the  people  to  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  their  own  affairs,  to  enlight- 
en them  on  questions  of  public  impor- 
tance that  affect  the  well  being  of  all,  is 
the  underlying  purpose  of  such  clubs  as 
the  Economic  and  Twentieth  Century 
clubs." 

The  Magazine  fully  agrees  with  Editor 
Moriarty,  but  why  not  let  the  Board  of 
Trade  take  up  the  questions  that  these 
clubs  bring  outf  That  is  the  province 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  it  should  go 
into  these  questions  and  advocate  them 
with  the  assistance  of  speakers  of  nation- 
al reputation,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
need  of  clubs  and  societies  of  this  kind. 
The  membership  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  influential  in 


the  city  and  when  they  advocate  a  meas- 
ure should  have  powerful  influence. 
Organizations  of  this  character  are  cer- 
tain to  have  a  healthy  effect  on  a  city,  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  should  fill  the  place 
that  is  now  filled  by  these  clubs  that  are 
formed  to  draw  out  discussion  on  sub- 
jects for  the  betterment  of  municipal  and 
national  conditions. 


Following  the  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture referring  to  the  next  General  Court 
Governor  the  so-called  "merger  bill," 
Fiat^Footed  '^'^'^1^*^^  ^as  intended  to  give 
Stand  Massachusetts   railroads    the 

right  to  ac(inire  the  properties  of  street 
railway  companies,  Governor  Guild  has 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and 
come  out  flat-footed  against  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
in  a  special  message  sent  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. He  compliments  the  Legislature 
for  its  action  on  the  "merger  bill,"  and 
wants  legislation  that  will  drive  from 
the  state  the  New  Haven  road  as  a  pur- 
chaser of  Massachusetts  railway  stock. 
He  says :  "  I  therefore  urge  upon  you 
with  ail  the  strength  that  is  in  me  the 
passage  of  some  legislation  giving  relief 
from  the  grave  injustice.  Let  jMassa- 
chusetts  announce  that  transportation 
within  her  borders  is  in  future  to  be 
controlled  by  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts and  not  by  men  beyond  the  reach 
of  her  laMs  and  the  inspiration  of  her 
ideals.  Here  is  the  bill  which  Attorney- 
general  Malone  has  drawn,  and  is  now 
before  the  Legislature : 

"If  a  foreign  corporation  acquires, 
owns  or  controls,  directly  or  indirectly, 
capital  stock,  bonds  or  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness  of  any  domestic  street  rail- 
way companies  having  a  location  in  any 
city  or  town  of  this  Commonwealth,  un- 
less authorized  so  to  do  by  the  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth,  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  equity 
in  its  discretion  to  dissolve  such  domestic 
street  railway  companies,  and  the  Attor- 
ney-general shall  institute  proceedings 
for  such  dissolution  and  for  the  proper 
disposition  of  the  assets  of  such  compa- 
nies. 
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In  a  talk  given  to  the  Worcester  Re- 
publican Club  a  short  time  ago  by  Mr. 
Mr.  Logan  James  Logan,  general  man- 
on  the  ^       ^f  ^jjg  XTnited  States  En- 

Past  a.nd  •        ■  n      i 

Present  velope  Co.,  a  stmgmg  rebuke 
was  given  to  those  who  are  eternally  re- 
ferring to  the  good  old  times  as  being 
the  best  and  declaring  that  the  world  is 
degenerating.  He  took  a  text  from 
which  he  delivered  his  address,  and  it 
was  Genesis  vi:4:  "There  were  giants 
in  the  earth  in  those  days."  In  the 
most  graphic  manner,  dealing  with  the 
facts  as  they  exist  and  now  exist,  Mr. 
Logan  showed  conclusively  that  the  good 
old"  times  w^ere  far  from  being  the  best. 
He  compared  the  wages  of  men  before 
the  Civil  War  with  the  earnings  of  men 
to-day;  also  the  luxuries,  the  comforts 
the  prices  of  meats,  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
potatoes  and  the  necessities  of  life;  he 
compared  the  equipment  of  mills,  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation,  and  be- 
fore he  finished  his  talk  he  convinced  the 
club  that  those  good  old  days  were  not 
to  be  envied.  It  was  one  of  the  best  talks 
that  ever  has  been  given  in  Worcester ; 
it  showed  that  there  is  not  so  much  cor- 
ruption as  the  newspapers  would  have 
us  believe,  and  he  brought  out  in  a 
forceful  and  practical  manner  the  argu- 
ment that  the  city  of  Worcester  cannot 
be  run  on  the  same  lines  that  a  man 
would  conduct  his  business. 

He  argued  that  Worcester  will  get 
better  service  out  of  its  officials  if  the 
citizens  occasionally  would  give  them  a 
word  of  praise  and  not  be  continually 
pelting  them.  While  Mr.  Logan  spoke 
to  the  Republican  Club  his  talk  was  not 
a  party  talk,  but  a  talk  irrespective  of 
politics — a  paper  filled  with  sound  sense 
and  one  that  should  be  read  by  every 
person  who  has  any  interest  in  the 
municipality  and  takes  any  interest  in 
the  trend  of  affairs  of  to-day. 


Boston  has  made  an  appropriation  to 
advertise  that  city.  The  proposition  to 
Good  appropriate  a  large  sum  of 

Intentions  go  money  for  that  purpose  is 
Wrong  likely   to  catch  the  public 

notice  for  a  time,  not  merely  in  Boston 
but  elsewhere.  The  danger  of  that  plan 
in  Boston  is  that  the  idea  will  get  cur- 


rent that  the  city  is  on  the  down  grade 
and  going  so  fast  that  it  has  to  spend 
money  to  attract  business  to  it.  There 
is  danger  that  the  kind  of  advertising- 
Boston  will  get,  in  generous  quantity 
and  with  nothing  to  pay  for  it,  will  not 
be  of  the  kind  that  Mayor  Fitzgerald  or 
any  other  advocate  of  a  bigger,  better 
and  busier  Boston  w411  care  to  see.  No 
one  doubts  the  good  intentions  of  Mayor 
Fitzgerald  in  this  particular  enterprise. 
Any  proposition  to  advertise  a  city  is  gen- 
erally taken  in  good  faith  and  accomplish- 
es some  good  results.  Worcester  could 
well  be  advertised  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Merchants'  Association  by  literature 
that  will  count,  for  conditions  here,  par- 
ticularly financial  conditions,  are  encour- 
aging and  Worcester  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  advertise  her  city  in  this  way.  But  a 
good  many  mistakes  are  made  with  good 
intentions.  The  do wp ward  road  is  said 
to  be  paved  with  them.  And  good  in- 
tentions without  good  sense  are  like  a 
ship  without  stearing  gear.  Mayor  Fitz- 
gerald ought  to  know,  and  probably  does 
know,  why  Boston  does  not  grow  faster. 
It  is  because  Boston  is  extravagant  and 
wastes  money.  High  taxes  are  the  most 
powerful  factor  known  in  driving  indus- 
tries from  a  city.  Next  to  that  is  the 
practice  of  borrowing  money  faster  than 
the  city  needs  to  spend  it.  In  a  busi- 
ness-like administration  when  the  public 
knows  that  no  money  is  wasted,  that  the 
borrowing  is  kept  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  point,  and  that  no  monej'  is 
borrowed  to  meet  current  expenses,  cap- 
ital is  not  driven  out,  industries  are  glad 
to  stay,  building  operations  multiply; 
but  when  monej^  is  borrowed  to  pay  po- 
litical debts,  when  the  city  administra- 
tion is  ambitious  to  outspend  and  out- 
borrow  even  the  most  lavish  administra- 
tion that  has  gone  before,  and  when  the 
political  friends  of  those  who  will  not  aid 
the  administration  are  thrown  out  of 
office  as  a  punishment,  the  industries 
cannot  be  coaxed  to  stay.  They  will  go 
out  as  fast  as  they  conveniently  can. 
This  is  as  true  in  Worcester  as  in  Boston, 
or  any  other  city  which  makes  extrava- 
gant waste  and  expenditures  of  money. 
A  mayor  can  build  a  city  and  gain  a 
reputation  among  other  cities  in  no  bet- 
ter way  than  refusing  to  follow  the  waste- 
ful borrowing  and  spending  of  previous 
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administrations.  It  was  Worcester  tliat 
called  the  attention  of  Massachusetts  to 
Boston's  financial  condition,  and  Boston 
to  meet  that  reputation  is  trying  to  cre- 
ate a  large  fund  to  advertise  and  stay  the 
tide  of  criticism  that  was  setting  against 
it.  Let  Worcester's  City  Hall  officials 
take  a  warning  from  Boston's  experience. 


Don'ts  for 
the  Public 


People  grow  careless  unless  they  are 
constantly  prompted  in  what  not  to  do. 
The  percentage  of  popula- 
tion that  takes  pride  in  the 
beauty  and  cleanlinees  of  a 
city  is  comparatively  small.  This  should 
not  be,  but  unfortunately  it  is.  The 
American  Civic  Association,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  say,  is  steadily  growing 
throughout  the  country  and  doing  a  grand 
work  in  educating  people  to  take  more 
personal  pride  in  their  home  and  home 
city.  Here  are  a  few  rules  which  the 
Association  has  sent  broadcast  and  they 
should  be  read  and  preserved  by  every 
person  in  Worcester  who  has  the  good  of 
the  city  at  heart: 

Don't  throw  waste  paper  on  the  streets. 

Don't  put  chalk  marks  on  fences  or 
buildings. 

Don't  fail  to  repair  or  renew  your 
pavements. 

Don't  forget  to  clean  up  your  yards 
and  gardens. 

Don't  have  circulars  printed  to  be 
thrown  around  town  and  blown  around 
the  streets. 

Don't  expectorate  on  the  sidewalks. 

The  citizen  interested  in  promoting  the 
public  welfare  can  help  meterially  by  per- 
sonallj'  observing  these  rules.  W^e 
must  all  remember  that  public  policy  de- 
pends on  the  action  of  many.  If  each 
individual  does  his  or  her  duty  and  ob- 
serves the  laws  and  ordinances,  order 
and  progress  result;  if  he  omits  to  do 
his  share  chaos  and  disorder  follow. 
Each  American  citizen  can  bring  the  re- 
alization of  a  '  'more  beautiful  America, ' ' 
the  ideas  of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion, one  daj'  closer  by  observing  these 
simple  little  don'ts  in  his  or  her  own 
every- day  life. 

Patriotism  consists  in  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  the  small  duties  of  life,  as 
well  as  a  utilization  of  greater  oppor- 
tunities. 


A  member  of  the  Common  Council  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  the  matter 
Billboards  of  removal  of  billboards 
and  the  from  land  bordering  public 

Public  Parks  parks.  The  particular  lo- 
cality is  Crompton  Park,  where  long 
lines  of  billboards  on  Millbury  Street 
hide  from  view  the  park  to  persons  on 
that  street  for  a  considerable  distance. 
This  is  one  move  of  several  that  have 
been  made  toward  the  abolition  of  the 
billboard.  Whatever  one's  ideas  may 
be  concerning  the  billboard  nuisance  so 
called,  there  should  be  no  question  in 
the  minds  of  everyone  that  they  should 
not  l)e  tolerated  along  the  borders  of 
the  public  park  system.  The  country 
is  filled  with  these  boards,  and  East  and 
Crompton  Parks  show  striking  examples 
of  what  damage  they  do  to  the  beauty 
of  a  park.  Councilman  Mclnerny's 
idea  is  to  purchase  the  land  between 
Crompton  Park  and  Millbury  Street  for 
the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  use  of 
billboards.  This  is  a  matter  which  the 
City  Council  will  have  to  consider  more 
and  more  in  future  years,  for  there  is  no 
question  that  the  tendenej'  of  the  people 
is  to  abolish,  in  certain  sections  at  least, 
billboards. 


Going 

After 

Business 


Does  it  pay  to  go  after  business? 
That  is  a  question  that  every  business 
man  in  whatever  line  has 
asked  himself  over  and  over 
again.  The  answer  is 
emphatically  yes.  It  has  been  tried  and 
proven  to  be  so.  It  has  been  tried  by 
the  individual  merchant,  the  manufac- 
turer, the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  baker, 
the  butcher,  by  the  insurance  man,  and 
even  by  the  green  goods  man.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  tried  by  almost  everyone 
who  has  made  a  success  of  his  business. 
There  is  no  line  of  business  today  that 
requires  more  study,  closer  application, 
better  methods  of  business  or  more 
competent  salesmen  than  the  hardware 
business  for  example.  He  has  a  great 
variety  of  customers,  as  varied  as  the 
human  race.  He  must  deal  with  each 
according  to  his  peculiarities.  Going 
after  business  does  not  always  imply 
searching  for  customers  or  business  out 
on    the    road,   but   it  may    mean    going 
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after  the  customer  when  he  calls  at  your 
store  for  something.  Many  a  customer 
has  been  driven  away  from  the  store 
by  an  incompetent  clerk  or  a  grouchy 
merchant  or  salesman.  There  are  as 
many  ways  of  going  after  business  right 
as  there  are  ways  of  reaching  yoiu- 
customer  —  using  the  telephone,  the 
telegraph,  the  mail,  sending  a  repre- 
sentative, or  going  yourself.  The  tele- 
phone has  been  taken  up  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  methods  of  getting  busi- 
ness, but  the  mail  order  houses  have 
used  the  mails  so  systematically  that 
this  method  has  met  with  remarkable 
success.  There  are  many  who  would 
not  endorse  the  catalogue  house  business 
or  the  mail  order  business,  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  is  a  persistency 
about  this  method  that  wins.  It  is  not 
because  they  have  the  goods  and  the 
price  that  secures  them  the  orders,  but 
the  making  known  of  the  fact  to  the 
people.  You  may  have  the  same  goods 
and  the  same  prices,  or  better  goods 
and  lower  prices,  but  you  fail  to  inform 
the  people  that  you  want  to  sell  them 
to.  The  consequence  is  that  the  mail 
order  house  gets  the  order  by  going 
after  it,  and  it  is  as  true  in  Worcester 
as  anywhere  else  that  much  of  the 
business  that  goes  away  from  this  city, 
and  a  lot  by  mail  order  catalogues, 
goes  because  Worcester  merchants  do 
not  go  after  the  business  in  a  practical 
and  systematic  way.  There  is  absolutely 
no  room  for  argument  as  to  whether 
advertising  pays.  Some  of  the  largest 
and  most  prosperous  concerns  in  the 
country  never  went  after  business  in 
any  other  way  than  by  advertising.  But 
notice  how  they  do  it — catchy,  to  the 
point,  often  changed,  in  season,  per- 
petual. The  old-fashioned  way  of 
advertising  was  to  contract  for  a  given 
amount  of  space  in  a  newspaper  and 
running  an  advertisement  for  ice  cream 
freezers  to  run  from  June  to  December 
or  for  mowing  machines  from  June 
to  Christmas.  Now  the  advertisement 
must  be  changed  every  few  days  and 
something  must  be  said  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  reader.  There  is  plenty  of 
business  to  be  had,  and  if  you  are  not 
getting  your  share,  go  after  it.  There 
are  various  ways  and  it  is  your  judgment 
to  tell  you  to  go  after  it. 


The  present  year  undoubtedly  will  be 
a  trial  for  the  new  automobile  law  which 
Features  of  Cov.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr., 
New  Auto-  has  signed.  It  is  in  some 
mobile  Law  degree  a  compromise  meas- 
sure,  for  it  has  features  which  are  a 
distinct  gain  for  the  automobilists  and 
it  has  some  others  which  they  opposed 
with  much  vigor  and  with  which  they 
are  not  at  all  in  sympathy.  The  increase 
of  the  speed  limit,  of  course,  pleases  them, 
but  the  stiffening  of  the  penalties  for 
infractions  of  the  law,  with  the  provisions 
for  imprisonment,  has  aroused  some 
protest  and  will  serve  as  a  subject  for 
discussion  and  argument  for  sometime 
to  come. 

The  extension  of  the  speed  limit, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  per  hour 
outside  of  cities  and  towns,  and  from 
ten  to  twelve  miles  per  hour  inside 
cities  and  town,  places  Massachusetts 
alongside  of  other  up-to-date  states. 
Most  of  the  states  in  this  part  of  the 
country  have  the  same  or  similar  speed 
regulations,  though  Maine  and  Vermont 
still  bear  more  heavily  on  automobilists. 
Some  of  the  western  states  are  more 
liberal,  Minnesota,  Michigan  and  some 
of  their  neighbors  granting  the  right  to 
speed  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  per 
hour.  The  further  requirement  that 
automobiles  must  be  timed  over  a  quarter- 
mile  stretch  outside  of  cities  and  over 
an  eighth-mile  stretch  in  cities,  makes 
it  far  more  difficult  to  capture  offenders 
against  the  law.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  in  connection  with  this 
new  speed  limit,  that  any  city  or  town 
can  extend  or  restrict  these  limits  as  it 
sees  fit,  subject  to  protest  and  a  hearing 
before  the  State  Highway  Commission. 

The  new  law  is  the  result  of  much 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  legislators  and 
others,  and  on  the  whole  it  appears,  to 
the  unprejudiced  mind,  a  tolerably  fair 
and  adequate  measure.  The  provision 
for  imprisonment  will  not  strike  the 
average  person  as  too  severe,  and  cer- 
tainly no  self-respecting  automobilist 
need  have  any  fear  of  it.  The  new  law 
is  easy  to  obey,  and  it  will  be  odd  if 
experience  of  a  year  does  not  prove  it 
a  satisfactory  piece  of  legislation,  though 
some  improvements  may  suggest  them- 
selves as  time  tries  out  its  strong  and 
weak  spots. 
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GIANTS   OF   THEN   AND   NOW. 

Mr.  James  Logan,  general  manager  of  the  United  States  Envelope  Co.,  made  a  reply  to  critics 
who  claim  that  the  world  is  degenerating  and  that  the  good  old  times  were  the  best.  His  reply 
was  before  a  political  organization — the  Worcester  Republican  Club, — but  it  was  not  a  political 
address  in  any  way,  but  a  series  of  sound,  common-sense  statements  based  upon  facts,  and  after 
the  style  of  the  preacher  he  spoke  from  text:  "There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days."  It 
was  a  paper  that  should  be  spread  broadcast,  and  the  Magazine  takes  the  liberty  to  use  a  liberal 
portion  of  the  address. 


I  WANT  to  talk  a  little  of  those  good  old 
days  of  the  past,  and  so  lead  up  to  these 
good  new  days  of  the  present  which  some 
are  pleased  to  call  our  degenerate  times. 
I  want  to  talk  a  little  about  some  of  the 
men  of  those  good  old  days,  who,  accord- 
ing to  some  men's  notions,  were  larger 
than  we  turn  out  under  present  condi- 
tions. The  fact  is,  some  things  grow 
larger  the  further  you  get  awa.y  from  them. 
I  am  going  to  take  for  a  text  a  few  words 
from  the  fourth  verse  of  the  sixth  chap- 
ter of  Genesis:  "There  were  giants  in 
the  earth  in  those  days." 

In  the  thought  of  a  great  many  people 
there  is  little  good  under  present  condi- 
tions. The  only  really  good  days  were 
those  of  the  past,  and  those  good  old 
days  have  gone  forever.  You  hear  the 
same  pessimistic  wail  in  about  every  de- 
partment of  life  religiously,  industrially, 
and  politically.  Things  are  going  to  the 
bad.  I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe 
that  the  movement  of  life  is  upward ;  that 
there  is  more  honesty,  truth  and  charity, 
more  real  religion  in  the  world  than  ever 
before,  and  we  know  that  there  is  more 
associated  effort  being  put  forth  to  amel- 
iorate human  conditions  than  any  pre- 
ceding age  has  ever  witnessed,  and  with 
all  the  corruption  and  graft,  with  all  the 
injustice,  with  all  the  inequalities  in  hu- 
man conditions,  God  never  gave  his  peo- 
ple better  days  than  he  is  giving  them 
to-day.  There  are  great  perils  confront- 
ing this  republic,  and  the  most  optimist- 
ic man  must  seriously  consider  them. 
There  is  a  peril  in  great  wealth  unright- 
eously used.  There  is  a  peril  in  the  great 
corporation  unrighteously  managed,  but 
the  corporation  is  the  creature  of  the  law, 
and  the  people  who  make  the  laws  have 
the  power  in  their  own  hands  for  their 
control.  The  great  majority  of  men 
mean  to  be  honest  and  they  will  deal 
fairly  with  you.  We  hear  men  bewail 
the  fact  that  men  are  less  religious  than 


formerly,  and  in  support  of  their  theory 
thej'  refer  to  the  fact  that  formerly  men 
went  to  church  and  stayed  all  day,  and 
that  is  accepted  as  an  evidence  of  piety. 
They  once  thought  that  a  minister  ought 
to  carry  himself  so  that  every  time  you  saw 
him  your  thoughts  would  naturally  turn 
toward  the  undertaker  and  the  cemetery, 
and  a  deacon  to  be  real  good  ought  to 
have  a  face  long  enough  so  he  could  eat  out 
of  an  old-fashioned  churn  and  be  sour 
enough  to  turn  milk;  but  we  don't  think 
so  now.  But  we  need  to  analyze  the  sit- 
uation somewhat  before  we  jump  at  the 
conclusion  that  men  are  less  religious. 
We  need  to  remember  that  in  those  daj^s 
the  world  was  small;  the  railroad,  the 
telegraph,  the  telephone,  had  not  come 
into  existence.  There  were  practically 
no  newspapers,  periodical  magazines,  and 
the  means  for  disseminating  news  was 
primitive,  and  life  was  local  and  provin- 
cial. They  got  little  news  from  the 
great  outside  world  and  the  church  meet- 
ing on  Sunday  was  the  one  bright  spot 
in  the  week  toward  which  they  all  looked 
for  a  respite  from  the  drudgery  of  labo- 
rious toil  that  began  at  sunrise  and  often 
did  not  end  till  after  the  sun  went  down. 
The  pessimist  in  considering  the  indus- 
trial problems  of  the  present  time  refers 
to  the  all-round  workman  who  could  do 
anything  and  everything.  There  were 
giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days,  but  ac- 
cording to  his  notion  these  have  all  passed 
away,  and  we  do  not  have  such  workmen 
now.  We  hear  the  pessimist  say  that  by 
the  sub-division  of  labor  man  is  becom- 
ing simply  a  human  machine,  and  they 
sigh  for  those  good  old  days  of  the  ap- 
prentice system  which  made  an  all- 
round  workman,  who  could  do  anything. 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  ap- 
prentice system  did  make  some  all-round 
workmen,  but  the  thing  which  strikes 
our  attention  in  everything  is  the  ex- 
ceptional. 
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If  we  meet  on  the  street  an  intoxicated 
man,  we  make  a  mental  note  of  the  fact, 
but  we  pay  no  attention  to  the  ninety- 
nine  men  who  are  sober,  and  the  simple 
fact  that  the  all-round  workman  was  so 
noted  only  goes  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  the  common,  but  the  uncommon 
product  of  the  apprentice  system,  and 
it  is  well  inside  the  truth  to  say  that 
the  scale  to  which  the  ordinary  workman 
is  forced  to  work  today  would  completely 
paralyze  the  former  so-called  all-round 
workman.  A  short  time  ago  I  made  a 
list  of  every  foreman  that  I  ever  worked 
under,  and  I  worked  in  a  woolen  mill 
from  the  time  I  was  ten  till  I  was  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  more  than  half 
the  men  in  our  packing  rooms  today 
are  brighter  and  smarter  men  than  any 
foreman  I  ever  worked  under  in  the 
mill,  but  "there  were  giants  in  the  earth 
in  those  days." 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States  were  the  center  of 
the  manufacturing  industries.  Massa- 
chusetts has  led  the  country,  if  not  the 
world,  in  intelligent  legislation  for  the 
protection  and  elevation  of  the  working- 
man,  but  up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  even  the  state  of  Massachusetts  had 
done  little  in  the  way  of  legislation  on 
the  employment  of  women  and  children, 
or  on  the  hours  of  labor,  and  such 
legislation  as  had  been  enacted  was  not 
very  rigorously  enforced,  as  there  were 
no  factory  inspectors,  like  what  there  are 
now,  to  see  that  the  laws  bearing  on 
labor  were  observed.  In  1876  the  chief 
of  the  state  detective  force  was  author- 
ized to  detail  one  or  more,  but  not  to 
exceed  three,  of  the  force  to  act  as 
factory  inspectors,  although  they  were 
not  called  by  that  name  until  the  pas- 
sage of  chapter  214,  of  the  Acts  of 
1877,  which  became  a  law  on  May  11, 
1877.  At  the  present  time  the  force 
consists  of  twenty-eight  inspectors,  of 
which  twenty- six  are  men  and  two  women . 
In  those  good  old  days  the  hours  of 
labor  were  long.  The  day's  work  often 
began  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
lasted  till  7  o'clock  at  night,  with  a 
half  hour  at  7.30  a.  m.  for  breakfast, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  dinner 
at  12  m.  In  those  days  when  break- 
downs  occurred,    the   piece   to    replace 


the  broken  part  often  had  to  be  made, 
for  that  was  before  the  day  of  inter- 
changeable parts  in  machine  construc- 
tion. It  is  diflBcult,  under  the  present 
conditions,  to  appreciate  the  primitive 
ways  in  which  business  was  conducted 
prior  to  the  war,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
get  clear-cut  notions  of  those  former 
conditions  in  order  that  we  may  appre- 
ciate how  fast  we  have  been  travelling. 

Prior  to  the  war,  there  was  very  little 
money  in  circulation  and  wages  were 
very  low.  In  Cherry  Valley,  the  factory 
village  in  which  was  the  writer's  home 
in  early  boyhood,  forty  years  ago,  there 
was  hardly  a  piano  or  organ,  save  the 
one  in  the  little  village  church.  There 
was  hardly  a  house  in  the  village  which 
had  a  carpet  in  its  parlor,  even;  some 
had  rag  I'ugs  braided  and  put  together 
by  the  housewife.  Not  a  single  house 
in  the  place  had  a  bathtub  or  toiletroom 
and  very  few  even  had  running  water. 
The  ordinary  workman  in  that  village 
today  has  in  his  home  more  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  than  the  proprietors  of 
the  local  factories  or  the  well-to-do 
farmer  or  merchant  had  before  the  war. 
There  were  few  newspapers  in  those 
days,  and  such  as  there  were  had  very 
small  circulation.  The  telegraph  had 
hardly  come  into  existence,  and  the 
means  for  gathering  news  to  fill  a 
paper  had  not  yet  been  evolved;  so 
that  the  tin  pedler  acted  as  the  medium 
for  the  exchange  of  news  between  the 
country  and  the  outside  world,  as  well 
as  for  the  exchange  of  products,  and 
in  time  there  grew  up  between  him  and 
his  customers  a  bond  of  friendship,  and 
his  periodical  visits  were  looked  forward 
to  with  keen  anticipation. 

The  tin  pedler  was  somewhat  like  an 
army  of  invasion ;  he  lived  on  the  coun- 
try; he  had  very  little  money,  and  his 
lodging  place  at  night  was  where  night 
overtook  him,  and  for  his  keep  and  that 
of  his  horse  he  left  the  good  housewife 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  tin  pan, 
pail,  broom  or  what  not,  so  that  his  cost 
of  doing  business  was  very  small.  These 
experiences  gave  free  rein  to  the  natu- 
ral born  trader  and  the  trading  instinct 
was  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree,  so 
that  the  name  of  the  "Yankee  pedler" 
became  a  synonym  for  everything  that 
was  shrewd,  sharp    and    sometimes    un- 
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scrupulous  in  business  practice.  These 
tin  pedlers  were  giants  in  their  day. 
Relatively,  they  were  smarter  than  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  They  saw  a 
great  many  people  in  the  course  of  their 
regular  tri})s.  They  carried  the  news 
from  the  great  outside  world  to  these 
people  scattered  on  the  lonely  farms,  and 
often  this  was  their  only  touch  with  the 
outside  world,  and  you  can  readily  un- 
derstand that  these  farmers  looked  upon 
this  man  with  his  wonderful  fund  of 
information  as  a  great  man,  but  he 
would  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  man 
to-day,  but  there  were  giants  in  the 
earth  in  those  days. 

Recently,  at  a  meeting  in  Boston, 
called  to  consider  some  of  the  present- 
day  industrial  problems,  I  sat  beside  the 
wife  of  a  Harvard  professor,  and  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  meeting  she  re- 
ferred to  those  beautiful  days  of  the 
past,  and  very  greatly  deplored  present 
industrial  conditions.  It  so  happened 
that  that  very  week  there  had  come  into 
my  possession  the  payroll  of  our  Whit- 
comb  division  for  the  year  1866,  just 
forty  years  ago.  I  asked  her  what  she 
really  knew  about  those  former  ideal 
conditions,  and  developed  the  fact  that 
she  knew  practically  nothing.  I  then 
suggested  to  her  that  they  might  not 
have  been  so  ideal  as  she  imagined,  and 
I  told  her  that  the  average  wages  of  the 
girls  in  the  W^hitcomb  factory  in  1866 
were  just  72  cents  per  day,  and  the  high- 
est paid  man  in  the  factory  was  Mr. 
Swift,  the  inventor,  whose  pay  was  $15 
a  week.  To  this  she  replied,  "Very 
true,  but  remember  how  much  more  a 
dollar  bought  in  those  days  than  it  does 
now,"  and  this  is  the  impression  a  great 
many  people  now  have.  I  then  sug- 
gested to  her  that  statistics  showing  the 
percentage  of  advance  or  decline  in 
prices  were  often  so  scientific  and  so  gen- 
eral that  they  did  not  convey  to  the 
average  mind  much  of  any  information. 
What  we  needed  was  to  get  something 
more  concrete.  You  might  say  to  the 
ordinary  layman  that  the  price  of  com- 
modities had  advanced  or  declined  5  per 
cent.,  but  that  did  not  convey  to  his 
mind  anything  very  definite ;  but  to  say 
to  him  that  coal  had  advanced  $1  per 
ton,  or  flour  $2  a  barrel,   meant  some- 


thing very  real,  and  could  be  readily 
grasped.  In  order  to  get  somewhat  of 
a  real  comparison  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  of  1866-7,  as  com- 
pared with  1906,  I  secured  the  house- 
hold bills  of  a  family  who  formerly  lived 
in  AVorcester,  buying  their  groceries 
from  Darius  Putnam,  and  the  prices 
given  for  1906  were  those  paid  by  my 
own  family  at  the  same  store  kept  by 
Mr.  Putnam's  son,  and  a  comparison  of 
the  figures  shows  a  marked  decrease  in 
cost  in  favor  of  1906. 

In  engineering  work  twenty-five  years 
ago  there  were  comparatively  few  tech- 
nically trained  men,  and  when  the  young 
man  went  from  the  Tech  then,  he  was 
lined  up  against  other  men  who  had  not 
received  a  technical  education,  and 
when  this  young  man  technically 
trained  had  gotten  some  practical  expe- 
rience, and  had,  so  to  speak,  found  him- 
self, he  showed  up  larger  than  the  other 
man  who  had  not  been  technically 
trained ;  but  the  larger  truth  is  this,  that 
as  a  general  proposition  the  technically 
trained  man  of  to-day  is  relatively  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  other  man, 
while  the  man  is  larger  and  is  infinitely 
better  fitted  than  men  were  twenty-five 
years  ago,  but  the  problems  with  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  wrestle  have  grown 
faster  than  the  man,  and  this  captain  of 
industry  was  putting  some  of  these  boys 
up  against  problems  that  w^ould  have 
staggered  him  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Again,  what  kind  of  a  success  would 
be  expected  in  an  industrial  enterprise 
if  they  changed  managers  as  often  as  we 
change  mayors?  And  I  believe  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  hardly  an  indus- 
trial enterprise  on  earth  could  be  suc- 
cessfully managed  by  a  board  of  direc- 
tors as  large  as  our  city  government, 
meeting  as  often  as  they  meet.  I  am 
not  finding  fault.  I  am  simply  stat- 
ing conditions  which  militate  against 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  Men 
complain  of  waste  and  mismanagement, 
but  measures  looking  toward  relief  must 
have  men  of  capacity  to  make  them  ef- 
fective. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in 
every  department  of  the  city  govern- 
ment there  are  men  who  could  be  sup- 
planted by  better  men,  but  they  cannot 
be  supplanted,  and  to   attempt  even   to 
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put  into  effect  changes  which  would 
work  for  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency 
would  be  likely  to  cost  the  man  at  the 
head  of  the  department  his  position  at 
the  next  election. 

I  believe  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
not  one  in  five,  and  I  don't  think  one 
manufacturer  in  ten,  knows  the  cost  of 
his  goods,  and  the  foolish  things  that 
some  of  them  do,  if  they  could  be 
peddled  before  the  public  by  the  daily 
press  in  the  same  way  that  the  doings 
of  our  city  government  are  served  up 
hot,  would  make  some  men  who  have 
the  reputation  of  wearing  a  No.  9  hat 
look  not  like  30  cents,  but  like  12^  cents. 
The  executive  must  be  a  specialist  along 
lines  which  make  for  efficiency  in  ad- 
ministration. To  men  working  as  parts 
of  one  harmonious  whole  must  be  given 
a  certain  amount  of  latitude  in  which  to 
exercise  their  power  of  initiative.  They 
must  be  given  intelligent  direction,  and 
tlien  left,  in  large  measure,  to  work  out 
their  problems  in  their  own  way. 

No  code  of  rules  and  regulations  that 
was  ever  drafted  can  take  the  place  of 
intelligence.  The  organizing  executive 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  men,  exactly 
as  the  mechanical  engineer  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  material  and  mechanics. 
The  right  men  must  be  selected,  trained 
and  fitted  into  their  proper  places  in 
this  vast  machine,  and  if  a  man  does  not 
make  good,  he  goes  out.  That  is  man- 
agement in  industry;  that  is  what  pro- 
duces commercial  efficiency,  but  in  mu- 
nicipal matters  the  chief  executive,  the 
citj^'s  manager,  has  no  such  latitude. 

We  hear  men  complain  that  the  men 
in  our  city  government  are  not  of  so 
large  caliber  as  formerly.  To  make  good 
their  claim  they  will  name  a  few  of  the 
men  who  formerly  served  the  city,  and 
who  have  made  their  mark  in  the  world 
of  business.  But  those  men  who  are  so 
named  were  the  leaders,  and  the  rank 
and  file  were  not  up  to  that  standard, 
and  it  ought  also  to  be  said  that  these 
men  who  stand  out  prominent,  as  a  rule, 
made  their  mark  in  the  world  of  law 
and  business  after  they  had  served  the 
city  and  not  before,  and  the  men  who 
make  this  complaint  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  kind  of  service  which 
was  then  rendered. 


I  now  want  to  say  a  few  things  in  con- 
nection with  municipal  affairs. 

The  security  of  Worcester  is  en- 
trusted not  to  the  IMayor,  Board  of  Al- 
dermen and  Common  Council,  but  to 
the  people  in  the  abstract,  and  to  you 
and  me  in  the  concrete,  and  if  it  ever 
goes  to  the  bad  it  will  not  be  because  the 
leaders  were  to  blame,  but  because  we 
ourselves  were  unworthy.  As  some  one 
has  said:  "Not  the  act  of  God,  but  the 
negligence  of  man." 

The  state  and  the  city  as  well  as  in- 
dustry in  its  practical  working  always 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  bears  the 
mark  of  the  spoiler,  the  stain  of  un- 
cleanliness.  Even  in  its  noblest  periods 
of  public  life,  there  are  always  visible 
in  the  practical  and  political  life  of  a 
great  city  the  imperfections  which  mar 
and  which  are  never  absent  where  men 
struggle  to  attain  their  ends.  There  are 
times  in  the  history  of  every  people 
when  the  worst  vices  are  thrown  into 
sharp  relief  by  the  corruption  and  in- 
efficiency of  political  leaders.  Perhaps 
there  is  corruption,  and  it  is  perhaps  safe 
to  say  there  always  has  been  and  per- 
haps always  will  be,  at  least  until  our 
humanity  has  been  put  through  a  re- 
fining process  by  which  the  dross  will 
have  been  bvirned  out.  But  all  our  pub- 
lic servants  are  not  venal  and  mer- 
cenary ;  all  men  in  public  service  are  not 
on  the  make,  looking  for  a  rakeoff  at 
the  price  of  their  manhood.  It  is  so 
easy  to  be  suspicious,  so  easy  to 
insinuate,  so  easy  to  warp  the  facts, 
but  we  ought  to  remember  the 
great  law  of  ethics:  that  the  man  who 
makes  a  damaging  statement  about 
another  man,  not  knowing  it  to  be  true, 
is  the  twin  brother  to  the  man  who 
makes  the  statement  which  he  knows  to 
])e  absolutely  false.  Politics  means  such 
measures  as  involve  the  health,  comfort 
and  prosperity  of  130,000  people  in 
Worcester,  and  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  make  polities  his  calling  and  do  as 
high  service  as  the  Christian  preacher 
or  teacher.  You  hear  men  say  they 
want  a  business  man's  administration; 
they  would  like  to  see  the  business  of  the 
city  run  on  business  principles,  just  as 
you  would  run  any  great  industrial  bus- 
iness.    That    is    ideal,   and   we    should 
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strive  for  it,  but  the  ideal  is  not  always 
attainable.  It  does  not  follow  that  be- 
cause a  man  is  a  shrewd  lawyer  or  suc- 
cessful manager  of  a  bank,  railroad  or 
great  financial,  mercantile  or  industrial 
enterprise,  that  he  will  be  equally  suc- 
cessful in  directing  municipal,  state  or 
national  affairs.  In  one  the  conditions 
which  make  for  success  he  may  absolute- 
ly control,  and  in  the  other  the  condi- 
tions control  him.  The  city  of  Worces- 
ter cannot  be  run  on  the  same  lines  that 
a  man  would  run  his  business,  and  we 
might  just  as  well  recognize  that  fact. 
What  a  happy  time  a  general  manager 
of  a  great  industry  would  have  and  what 
a  splendid  success  he  would  make  man- 
aging the  business,  if  the  dear  public 
elected  his  managers,  superintendents 
and  foremen,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the 
ordinary  workmen.  As  the  burdens  of 
management  have  grown  heavier,  men 
in  industry  have  learned  that  there 
must  l)e  more  care  used  in  the  selection 
of  foremen,  superintendents,  heads  of 
departments  and  managers  to  handle 
these  larger  problems,  and  that  these 
men  must  each  have  extraordinary  qual- 
ifications for  the  particular  positions 
they  are  expected  to  fill.  They  may  or 
may  not  be  good  fellows  with  the  glad 
hand;  but  if  they  have  the  quality  of 
good  fellowship  with  all  the  other  quali- 
fications, they  are  gems  of  the  first 
water.  The  largest  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  men  who  have  made  their  mark 
in  the  world  of  industry  and  commerce 
is  their  ability  to  wisely  select  their 
subordinates,  and  in  successful  corpora- 
tions these  selections  are  made  not  by 
committees  or  by  boards  of  directors, 
but  by  the  man  who  is  to  be  held  most 
directly  responsible  for  results,  the 
manager.  In  city  business  you  cannot 
always  select  the  best  man  for  the  place. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  head  of  a 
department  in  the  government  of  the 
city  of  Worcester  who  can  apply  to  his 
department  the  same  fundamental  busi- 
ness principles  which  make  for  commer- 
cial efficiency  in  the  industrial  world. 

Clranted  that  they  did  their  duty  and 
gave  to  the  city  the  best  service  of  which 
they  were  capable,  it  ought  to  be  said 
that  they  wrestled  with  smaller  prob- 
lems, and  while  the  men  in  our  present 


city  government  may  not  be  larger  than 
those  former  public  servants  were,  the 
problem  has  grown  to  enormous  propor- 
tions, and  those  same  men  probably 
would  not  handle  the  larger  problems  of 
to-day  any  better,  if  as  well,  as  our  pres- 
ent city  government  handle  them.  In 
twenty  years  from  now,  when  some  of 
the  men  now  serving  the  city  have  made 
their  larger  mark  in  the  business  and 
professional  world,  no  doubt  there  will 
be  those  who  will  line  up  the  men  who 
will  be  serving  the  city  in  1926  with 
these  men  of  1906,  and  will  say:  "There 
were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days." 

In  the  conduct  of  a  business  the  man- 
agement has  an  opportunity  to  mature 
its  plans,  without  having  them  all  pulled 
to  pieces  while  they  are  being  wrought 
out,  and  I  believe  it  is  well  inside  the 
truth  to  say  that  not  one  business  in  a 
hundred  would  be  successful  if  every 
move  that  was  to  be  made  was  peddled 
through  the  press  in  advance  of  the  time 
for  making  the  move.  The  management 
would  be  checkmated  at  every  turn,  and 
that  is  what  we  have  in  politics. 

In  the  Boer  war  in  Africa,  the  press 
reporters  followed  the  army  and  with  a 
nose  for  news  they  gave  the  world  the 
story,  but  it  cost  Great  Britain  millions 
of  dollars  and  thousands  of  lives.  The 
Japanese  took  a  different  tack,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  the  reporter  took 
what  they  chose  to  give  him,  and  was 
kept  where  (the  Jap  thought)  he  be- 
longed, so  far  in  the  rear  that  he  could 
not  give  their  plans  away  in  advance. 
Now,  when  I  say  these  things  about  the 
publicity  which  the  press  gives  to  city 
business,  which  sometimes  works  against 
the  city's  interests,  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  enormous  good  which  results  from 
this  publicity.  Without  the  searchlight 
of  the  daily  press,  graft  and  rottenness 
would  soon  destroy  the  very  foundation 
of  our  government.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, in  the  management  of  industrj^, 
a  man  must  have  nerve  enough  to  swing 
the  sledgehammer  and  break  up  the 
newest  and  most  expensive  machine  in 
his  factory,  if  it  has  been  superseded  by 
a  better  machine.  The  members  of  the 
city  government  must  look  beyond  the 
present  to  the  needs  of  the  future. 
Under  existing  political  conditions,  un- 
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fortunate  is  the  man  of  whom  it  can  be 
said :  ' '  He  made  a  splendid  record  in  the 
Common  Council,  Board  of  Aldermen, 
or  as  the  Mayor  of  the  city. ' '  He  did  not 
get  a  single  newspaper  roast  through 
the  entire  year.  If  a  man  has  any  red 
blood  in  his  veins,  if  he  insists  on  doing 
some  of  his  own  thinking,  he  has  got  to 
expect  to  be  roasted  all  the  time.  Every 
man  in  public  life,  who  honestly  does 
his  duty  as  he  sees  it,  is  bound  to  create 
enemies,  and  he  has  got  to  take  the  ridi- 
cule, abuse  and  fault-finding  of  every 
little  two-by-four  man  who  has  been 
disappointed  by  not  getting  what  he 
wanted  for  himself  or  his  friends,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  getting  just  what  he 
deserved;  while  the  public  servant 
who  does  his  duty  striiggles  on  toward 
the  goal  with  no  prize  but  the  approval 
of  his  own  conscience. 

Abuse  is  not  convincing  argument 
that  the  position  taken  by  a  public  ser- 
vant is  wrong,  and  often  that  is  all  that 
is  put  up  against  the  public  servant 
who  declines  to  allow  some  newspaper 
writer  to  do  all  his  thinking  for  him. 

Men  must  expect  abuse  who  dare  to 
think  for  themselves,  and  having 
thought,  dare  to  act  and  vote  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
science, even  though  such  vote  shall  run 
counter  to  the  wishes  of  a  man  who  fain 
would  play  the  part  of  an  uncrowned 
king  in  the  commAinity.  At  the  jubilee 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  press  in  Janu- 
ary, 1905,  there  was  a  notable  gathering 
of  newspaper  men,  at  which  one  of  the 
speeches  was  made  by  Gov.  A.  B.  Cum- 
mins of  Iowa,  who  defined  the  editorial 
page  as  that  part  of  the  newspaper 
which   contains   the   reasoning,  analysis, 


criticism,   censure,   comment    or    praise 
upon  the  published  facts. 

He  then  said:  "There  is  no  other  one 
factor  so  responsible  for  existing  prac- 
tices, for  the  high  or  low  civilization  in 
which  we  live,  for  civic  honesty  or  civic 
purity,  or  civic  impurity,  as  the  edito- 
rial page  of  the  vast  circulating  library^ 
commonly  called  the  press.  The  fidelity 
with  which  the  voters  will  in  the  future 
direct  the  destinies  of  their  country  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  those  w^ho  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  expressing 
their  views  in  the  newspapers.  The  in- 
tegrity of  those  who  make  up  the  public 
service  will,  in  great  measure,  be  deter- 
mined by  the  men  and  women  whose 
duty  it  is  to  lay  before  the  people  an 
unprejudiced,  unbiased  and  high- 
minded  conclusion  upon  the  things  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  public  servants. ' ' 

Well !  again  we  have  an  ideal  to  work 
for,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  attained. 

W^e  have  good  men  in  our  city  govern- 
ment now,  and  we  will  have  more  good 
men  when  we  deserve  them.  When  we 
show  a  proper  appreciation  as  a  partial 
payment  for  the  services  they  render, 
and  these  same  men  could  and  would 
render  better  service  if  they  received  oc- 
casionally a  word  of  appreciation,  rather 
than  abuse  and  blind,  indiscriminate 
kicking  in  the  majority  of  cases,  by  men 
who  often  don't  know  what  they  are 
tallving  about.  It  is  so  easy  to  pull 
down,  but  constructive  work  is  quite 
another  thing,  and  is  mighty  hard. 
When  the  dear  public  and  the  press  give 
public  servants  proper  recognition  for 
constructive  work,  the  public  will  find 
more  men  willing  to  serve  them. 


Ideals  are  like  stars;  you  will  not  succeed  in  touching  them  with 
your  hands.  But,  like  tlie  seafaring  man  on  the  deserts  of  water,  you 
choose  them  as  your  guides,  and  following  them  you  reach  your  destiny. 
— Carl  Schurz. 
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OUR  SOCIAL   UNREST. 

President  Carroll  D.  Wright  of  Clark  College  has  figured  out  the  most  practical  way  to  be 
content.  In  the  discussion  of  social  problems  there  is  no  higher  authority  and  naturally  nuich 
interest  is  created  by  a  recent  address  to  a  graduating  class  on  "Social  Unrest." 


A  MODERN  poet  has  told  us,  '  'Be  con- 
tent; contentment  means  inaction." 

And  yet  we  are  constantly  being 
taught  that  we  should  be  contented,  and 
this  whether  we  are  of  high  or  low  de- 
grees. Especially  when  speakers  and 
writers  are  dealing  with  our  unrest,  the 
urgent  necessity  of  contentment  is  en- 
forced. So  I  would  have  you  who  are 
closing  your  experience  in  this  institu- 
tion take  into  consideration  some  of 
those  things  which  make  our  unrest  and 
what  the  conditions  are  that  bring  it 
about;  but  I  would  have  you  go  into 
your  future  callings,  whether  into 
higher  institutions  of  learning  or  into 
the  world  of  business,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  contented  man  in  an 
absolute  sense  is  not  the  one  who  is  a 
potent  factor  in  carrying  on  the  world's 
work. 

We  get  pessimistic  under  this  talk  of 
unrest,  of  discontent.  We  see  things 
through  a  glass  darkly.  We  are  apt  to 
have  an  inaccurate  perspective  of  condi- 
tions, and  thus  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  period  in  the  world's  history  is 
the  result  of  causes  that  ought  not  to 
exist,  and  that  the  social  order  is  on  the 
verge  of  destruction.  So  there  is  much 
pathetic  talk  of  the  unrest  under  our 
modern  civilization.  But  a  casual  read- 
ing of  history  shows  unrest  all  along 
the  line,  the  difference  being  in  degree 
and  in  the  various  conditions  which 
cause  it.  Whatever  our  view,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  essential  factors  of 
unrest  at  any  time,  and  especially  at  the 
present  time,  must  be  ethical,  for  ethics 
comprehend  the  laws  of  right  living,  as 
Spencer  puts  it,  and  beyond  the  conduct 
commonly  approved  or  reprobated  as 
right  or  wrong,  it  includes  that  conduct 
which  furthers  or  hinders,  either  by 
direct  or  indirect  ways,  the  welfare  of 
self  or  others. 

If  this  definition  be  correct,  the  indus- 


trial situation  has  more  to  do  with  social 
conditions  than  any  other  factor.  The 
industrial  power  contains  in  itself  the 
moral,  intellectual  and  physiological  ele- 
ments which  are  the  great  essential  fac- 
tors of  human  welfare,  and  thus  the 
most  essential  factors  in  ethics  and  in 
social  organization. 

If  we  look  at  the  purely  religious  side 
of  ethics,  we  find  the  chief  factors  to  be 
hope  and  ignorance :  the  hope  of  a  hap- 
pier state  and  ignorance  of  what  is  to 
come.  There  is  no  content  without  hope, 
and  none  without  ignorance,  yet  both  lead 
to  discontent.  Under  close  analysis  it 
is  discernible  that  contentment  with 
one's  lot  is  the  virtue  of  the  subjects  of 
a  despotically-governed  and  non-pro- 
gressive state,  that  is,  that  condition  out 
of  which  men  cannot  grow,  having  been 
born  to  it,  the  despotism  under  which 
they  live  giving  no  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment or  for  the  realization  of  the 
material  hopes  of  subjects  Self-denial^ 
which  is  considered  the  basis  of  content- 
ment under  despotism,  becomes  the  vir- 
tue of  a  poor  and  unprosperous  people. 

Ethics  and  pure  religion  have  much 
to  do  with  everything  that  affects  the 
conduct  of  life.  They  constitute  the  art 
of  living  w^ell,  not  merely  dying  well, 
and  they  are  in  themselves  the  essentials 
of  being  and  of  doing.  Poverty  and 
pure  religion  cannot  exist  among  the 
same  people,  for  such  a  religion  cannot 
prevail  unless  the  people  are  engaged  in 
that  class  of  employment  w^hich  tends  to 
broaden  all  their  faculties,  to  awaken 
not  only  their  sense  of  duty  to  their 
kind,  but  also  to  develop  their  love  of 
beauty,  of  art,  and  of  all  that  adorns 
and  ennobles  life. 

In  former  times  a  life  of  poverty  was 
the  ideal  life,  and  this  life  continued  to 
be  the  leading  thought  until  the  modern 
system  of  industry  took  deep  root.  But 
poverty  is  not  now  the  blessing,  but  the 
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curse  of  society,  and  the  whole  social 
effort  is  not  so  much  to  ameliorate  as  to 
abolish  it  entirely. '  Thus  charity,  in- 
stead of  being  regarded  as  the  ideal  vir- 
tue, is  looked  upon  as  a  weakness,  if 
not  as  a  vice.  Of  course,  I  speak  of  the 
charity  that  simply  involved  almsgiving. 
To  help  men  Ave  must  now  help  them  to 
help  themselves.  We  must  give  them 
work,  employment,  occupation,  oppor- 
tunity. 

But  opportunity  leads  to  ambitious 
thoughts,  and  to  a  consequent  unrest. 
The  saddest  spectacle  in  the  community 
is  the  man  who  is  ambitious  to  accom- 
plish noble  results,  but  finds  himself 
lacking  in  capacity.  So  the  equipment 
you  receive  in  the  schools  is  absolutely 
essential  to  enable  you  to  accomplish 
something  more  than  the  mere  work  of 
drudgery.  It  is  to  give  you  some  of 
that  joy  of  work  of  which  President 
Charles  W.  Eliot  has  recentlj^  spoken. 

These  things  lead  to  the  thought  that 
intelligence  may  be  at  the  bottom  of 
whatever  discontent  prevails.  When 
man  knows  enough  to  desire  a  higher 
standard  and  a  better  condition,  and  his 
environment  prevents  his  reaching  them, 
he  is  discontented.  He  may  be  con- 
tented with  the  idea  that  he  is  progress- 
ing, but  he  cannot  be  contented,  when 
intelligent,  with  the  idea  that  he  is  re- 
maining stationary  in  his  environment. 
So  more  intelligence  is  needed  to  tell 
him  how  to  secure  his  higher  standard 
and  his  better  condition. 

This  is  as  true  of  the  material  as  of 
the  moral  and  mental  world.  The  man- 
ufacturer often  finds  that  he  is  obliged 
to  sell  for  old  metal  the  costly  mechani- 
cal construction  of  the  decade  previous. 
Old  successes  are  constantly  giving 
place  to  the  new  order,  which  makes 
old  mechanical  perfections  exceedingly 
bungling  in  our  sight,  and  they  must  be 
destroyed,  or  sold  for  old  metal,  giving 
place  to  the  new. 

We  may  have  perhaps  overstimulated 
intellectual  development.  In  our  edu- 
cational processes  we  may  have  led  to 
the  thought  that  the  recipients  are  en- 
titled to  something  more  than  they  can 
possibly  secure.  Certain  it  is  that  those 
employed  in  the  lower  grades  of  remu- 
nerative labor  are  asking  serious  ques- 


tions and  demanding  serious  answers. 
This  leads  to  all  forms  of  speculative 
conditions,  such  as  socialism,  a  re- 
organization of  government,  and  thus  of 
society. 

If  the  average  of  wages  is  such  that 
an  able-bodied  man  cannot  bring  up  his 
family  in  a  house  good  enough  for  his 
self-respect,  with  food  good  enough  to 
maintain  the  body  at  its  highest  ef- 
ficiency, and  at  the  same  time  make 
some  provision  against  sickness  and  old 
age,  are  not  all  the  moral  instincts  of 
the  man  aroused'?  And,  if  these  things 
cannot  be  accomplished,  is  not  his  dis- 
content legitimate  1 

Here  is  a  cause  for  any  prevailing 
discontent  at  any  time,  whether  at  our 
own  or  at  any  other  period.  There  are 
various  other  factors.  The  great  labor 
question,  perhaps,  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
discontent,  but  we  have  other  questions 
equally  important,  equally  serious,  like 
the  negro  question  of  the  South. 

America,  however,  is  not  alone,  for 
England  shares  the  general  unrest  of 
the  world.  It  shares  the  decay  of  the 
religious  beliefs  by  which  the  social 
frame  has  hitherto  been  largely  sus- 
tained. England  shares  the  failure  of 
trust  in  a  future  life  as  the  scene  of 
compensation  for  suffering  in  this  life, 
which  has  hitherto  reconciled  the  less 
fortunate  to  its  present  lot,  but  which 
does  not  now  satisfy  in  every  respect. 
England  shares  the  discontent  which, 
when  religion  ceases  to  breathe  con- 
tentment, is  inevitably  one  of  the  first 
effects  of  popular  education.  It  shares 
the  prevalence  of  popular  knowledge,  of 
social  reveries  and  chimeras  of  all  kinds. 
It  shares  the  unhappy  effects  of  the 
sharp  line  of  division  between  employer 
and  empolyee,  and  the  danger  arising 
from  the  eagerness  of  the  masses  to  use 
the  political  power  of  which  they  have 
become  possessed. 

All  countries  have  their  share  of  in- 
dustrial disturbance  and  peril,  owing  to 
the  great  number  of  wage  earners  and 
the  large  proportion  Avhich  factory  peo- 
ple, mechanics  and  miners  bear  to  gen- 
eral population.  So,  too,  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  vast  commercial  system,  part- 
ly made  up  of  industries  which  may  be 
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artilicial  and  factitious,  but  which  have 
their  effect. 

I  might  dwell  upon  the  influence  of 
immigration,  upon  the  entrance  of 
women  in  industrial  pursuits,  upon  in- 
temperance, and  upon  various  other  ele- 
ments in  our  civilization  which  cause 
disturbing  relations,  discussions  and 
controversies.  They,  however,  are  all 
the  outgrowths  of  increasing  intelli- 
gence, and  when  that  intelligence  be- 
comes thoroughly  developed,  in  it  will  be 
found  the  solutions,  and,  when  the  solu- 
tions of  the  causes  of  our  special  unrest 
are  found,  the  increased  intelligence  will 
develop  others,  for  as  Macaulay's  reme- 
dy for  the  evils  of  liberty  is  found  in 
more  liberty,  so  the  remedy  for  the  un- 
rest which  comes  of  intelligence  is 
greater  intelligence  and  a  broader  un- 
derstanding. 

It  is  often  stated  that  crime  is  on  the 
increase,  and  that  modern  civilization  is 
thus,  in  this  respect,  a  failure;  but  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  elements 
of  crime,  the  fact  that  the  public  con- 
science is  more  sensitive  than  hereto- 
fore, that  acts  which  were  formerly  mis- 
demeanors have  become  parts  of  the 
criminal  codes  everywhere,  and  thus 
show  increase  in  numbers  without  a  real 
increase  of  crime,- — all  these  things  should 
be  understood  before  reaching  a  conclu- 
sion that  our  population  is  more  crimi- 
nal than  that  of  previous  generations. 
We  throw  the  searchlight  of  fact,  of  in- 
vestigation, upon  all  wrong  doing,  and 
thus  there  is  an  appearance  of  an  in- 
crease   in    the  volume    of    bad    actions. 


when  the  truth  is  that,  relatively,  crime 
is  on  the  decrease. 

The  true  condition  to  which  every  in- 
dividual should  seek  to  arrive  is  that  of 
law-abiding  patriotism.  Criticism  is 
right  and  powerful,  but  hypercriticism 
is  both  mischievous  and  misleading.  We 
should  look  at  things  in  their  true  light. 
We  should  recognize  that  patriotism  in 
our  own  era  does  not  mean  simply  ser- 
vice in  the  army,  does  not  mean  guns 
and  all  the  equipments  of  war,  but  that 
it  means  that  silent,  effective,  ever- 
present  patriotism  which  comes  from 
true  citizenship  and  a  recognition  of 
authority,  both  moral  and  legal. 

Every  young  man  and  every  young 
woman  going  out  of  this  institution  to- 
day should  recognize  his  or  her  duty, 
which  is  to  do  all  possible,  as  individ- 
uals, to  preserve  social  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual integrity.  Each  should  recog- 
nize the  precept  laid  down  by  the  mar- 
tyred Lincoln,  "Let  reverence  of  law  be 
taught  in  schools  and  colleges,  be  writ- 
ten in  primers  and  spelling-books,  be 
published  from  pulpits  and  proclaimed 
in  legislative  houses  and  enforced  in  the 
courts  of  justice;  in  short,  let  it  become 
the  political  religion  of  the  nation. ' ' 

This  is  the  true  patriotism  we  should 
adopt.  This  is  the  true  spirit,  and  the 
discontent  which  comes  with  it  Avill  be 
that  righteous  discontent  that  leads  all 
men  to  seek  better  conditions  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  out  of  which 
will  come  the  true  content,  that  of  satis- 
faction with  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
growing  and  not  given  to  retrogression. 


Senator  William  P.  Frye's  answer  to  the  question,  "What  prepara- 
tion should  a  young  man  have  who  purposes  to  take  up  politics  as  a 
career?" 

A  liberal  education,  much  historical  reading  and  a  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature.  In  temperament  he  should  be  kindly,  should  be  friendly 
toward  the  world.  If  you  are  not  friendly  you  cannot  hope  to  have 
friends.  Industry  and  good  habits,  primary  virtues  underlying  all 
success,  are  as  necessary  in  politics  as  in  anything  else. 
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EDUCATIONAL   RESULTS    FROM 
EXAMINATIONS. 


AS  public  schools  are  public  institu- 
tious  they  and  their  methods  are  fairly 
open  to  criticism.  All  friendly  and 
fair  criticism  is  always  welcome.  The 
unfriendly,  unfair  and  ignorant  criticism 
sometimes  needs  itself  to  be  criticised 
and  rebuked. 

The  last  fifty  years  have  witnessed 
tremendous  changes  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  country,  growing  out  of 
changes  in  general  educational  views, 
educational  experiments  and  changes  in 
American  life  and  ideals.  The  changes 
have  been  largely  in  the  line  of  creating 
a  greater  number  of  studies  in  the 
various  courses,  and  consequently  spend- 
ing less  time  upon  the  old-fashioned  or 
academic  studies,  in  training  the  hand 
as  well  as  the  brain,  in  introducing  the 
kindergarten  course,  in  increasing  the 
work  of  the  high  school  and  differentiat- 
ing its  functions,  in  building  better 
schools,  and  in  compelling  all  children 
between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of 
age  to  attend  school.  Those  in  closest 
contact  with  the  schools,  the  superin- 
tendents and  the  s. teachers,  feel  that 
most  of  these  changes  are  wise  and  such 
as  to  produce  better  results  than  were 
obtained  years  ago. 

There  are,  however,  "stand-patters" 
in  education  as  well  as  in  politics  who 
are  unable  to  see  or  to  appreciate  these 
changes,  and  who  constantly  hark  back 
to  the  ' '  district  school ' '  and  the  ' '  three 
R's"  as  their  ideal  of  a  perfect  educa- 
tional system.  They  forget  that  a  dis- 
trict school  is  no  more  possible  in  a 
crowded  city  than  a  farm  for  each  house- 
hold, and  that  the  three  R's,  most  excel- 
lent subjects  of  thought  and  study, 
never  fully  trained  the  whole  of  a  human 
being  or  gave  him  the  best  preparation 
for  life. 

Last  year  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Cleveland  School  Board,  believing  that 
the  three  R's  were  neglected  in  their 
schools,  made  an  examination  to  prove 
their  belief.     They  examined  five  repre- 


sentative rooms  in  the  eighth  grade  in 
the  good  old-fashioned  branches. 

From  the  results  of  these  examina- 
tions and  the  answers  given  by  the 
teachers  to  certain  questions  in  refer- 
ence to  the  time  devoted  to  the  different 
studies,  the  Cleveland  committee  came 
to  these  conclusions: 

The  amount  of  time  now  given  to 
reading  aloud  is  ridiculously  small  and 
the  results  correspondingly  poor." 

The  non-essential  branches  have  been 
permitted  to  encroach  upon  the  time  that 
is  needed  for  the  teaching  of  branches 
that  are  essential." 

More  valuable  results  might  be 
obtained  by  more  thoroughly  working 
upon  the  'great  studies.'  " 

The  intensive  teaching  has  great 
advantages  over  the  diffusive  system 
now  so  common." 

In  the  Boston  English  High  School 
not  long  ago  350  children  were  examined 
in  fractions,  and  only  13  had  100  per 
cent;  that  is,  3.7  per  cent  were  perfect, 
about  one-half  obtained  less  than  50 
per  cent,  and  11  children  had  zero  on 
the  test. 

Instruction  was  given  in  these  sub- 
jects for  a  few  days  and  another  test 
was  given,  made  up  of  such  examples 
as:  Find  15  per  cent  of  33  and  Vs;  add 
Vs  and  .207  and  find  V4  of  the  sum.  In 
this  test  43  per  cent  of  the  367  boys 
failed  to  get  an  average  of  50  per  cent. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  what  kind 
of  instruction  these  boys  received  in 
the  High  School.  At  first  sight  these 
results  seem  to  be  very  discouraging, 
but  let  us  go  a  step  farther. 

These  same  questions,  given  in  the 
Boston  English  High  School,  were  given 
recently  in  several  rooms  in  different 
grammar  schools,  and  the  results  were 
much  better.  In  one  room  the  children 
obtained  an  average  of  75  per  cent,  in 
another  76  per  cent.  In  one  room  in 
the  eighth  grade  60  per  cent  had  over 
50  per  cent  average,  and  five  pupils  out 
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of  48  had  100  per  cent,  or  9.4  per  cent 
were  perfect. 

Some  of  the  examinations  given  in 
Cleveland  have  been,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  masters  and  teachers, 
given  in  Boston  schools.  They  were 
taken  in  the  eighth  grades,  in  schools 
widely  scattered,  and  composed  of  dif- 
ferent material;  in  girls',  boys'  and 
mixed  schools  where  the  conditions  were 
made  nearly  the  same  as  those  in 
Cleveland. 

Does  not  this  show  that  the  subjects 
are  taught  in  the  grammar  grades,  but 
that  children,  just  like  older  people, 
forget  very  quickly  ?  The  loss  of  power 
when  not  practicing  in  music  is  well 
known;  it  is  just  as  true  with  both 
adults  and  children  in  arithmetic. 

An  interesting  comparison  was  made 
last  year  in  Springfield.  In  that  city  an 
examination  was  given  60  years  ago, 
that  is  in  1846,  to  ninth  grade  pupils  in 
the  three  "R's."  This  same  examina- 
tion was  given  in  that  city  in  1905. 
The  results  of  these  two  examinations, 
60  years  apart,  were  as  follows: 

1846.  1905. 

In  arithmetic    .     .     .     29.4%         65.5% 
In  spelling   ....     49.6%-         51.2% 

Some  of  the  examples  in  arithmetic 
were:  "Multiply  10,008  by  8009." 
"In  a  town  five  miles  wide  and  six  miles 
long,  how  many  acres?"  "What  is 
one-third  of  1751/2?"  "What  is  the 
simple  interest  of  $1200  for  12  years  11 
months  and  29  daj's? ' '  Some  of  the  words 
were      ' '  accidental , "       "  chirography , ' ' 

deceitful , "  "  evanescent , "  "  hysterics , ' ' 
and  ' '  inconceivable . ' ' 

These  examples  in  arithmetic  have 
been  recenth'  given  in  several  Boston 
schools  and  the  results  were  not  only 
better  than  those  sixty  years  ago,  but 
they  were  even  better  than  last  year's 
results  in  Springfield,  as  one  room  had 
an  average  per  cent  of  76. 

Because  the  children  in  Springfield 
last  year  had  in  this  one  instance  better 
per  cent  than  those  of  1846,  one  educa- 
tional journal  says :  ' '  This  examina- 
tion practically  decides  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  schools  of  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  produced  better  spellers 
and  cipherers  than  the  present  daj^ 
schools." 

Examinations   alone   are    very  uncer- 


tain tests  of  either  knowledge  or  ability 
in  child  or  in  adult.  Their  real  value 
lies  in  stimulating  pupils  to  work,  that 
is,  in  their  influence  before  they  are 
given  rather  than  in  making  just  com- 
parisons after  they  have  been  taken, 
and  yet  they  are  in  many  cases  one  of 
the  best  means  of  judging  we  have. 

The  Cleveland  report  and  eastern 
critics  condemn  the  modern  school  sys- 
tem because  the  results  obtained  in  the 
three  "  R's"  are  sometimes  below  85  or 
90  per  cent;  forgetting  that  such  high 
average  per  cents  are  rarely  obtained 
even  by  adults  in  any  exact  study;  and 
forgetting,  also,  that  the  children  of 
today  can  answer  questions  and  get  good 
per  cents  in  civil  government,  element- 
ary science,  music,  manual  training 
and  many  other  subjects  that  their 
fathers  and  mothers  know  nothing  about. 

Again,  is  it  fair  to  condemn  the  whole 
school  system  because  less  time  is  now 
given  to  certain  studies  than  formerly, 
and  the  results  are  therefore  supposed  to 
be  poorer,  although  this  remains  to  be 
proved?  It  would  be  just  as  fair  to  say 
because  children  3'ears  ago  could  not  an- 
swer questions  in  elementary  science  and 
civil  government,  therefore  the  old-fash- 
ioned schools  of  1846  were  perfect  fail- 
ures. 

The  trouble  of  congestion  of  studies 
and  questionable  results  lies  in  the  am- 
bition of  teachers,  superintendents  and 
special  directors  to  go  over  too  much 
ground,  and  to  forget  the  value  of  drill 
and  review.  Keep  all  the  studies,  but 
teach  fewer  subjects  in  each  and  teach 
those  more  thoroughly;  this  will  greatly 
improve  the  work  of  the  schools.  This 
has  been  done  in  the  new  course  of  studj^ 
in  geography ;  it  will  undoubtedly  be  done 
in  the  courses  in  arithmetic  and  language 
now  being  formed  by  experts  in  those 
studies. 

Wlio  would  exchange  the  splendid  in- 
struction given  in  the  Boston  and  Cleve- 
land schools  in  elementary  science,  states- 
manship and  civil  government  for  a  few 
higher  per  cents  in  arithmetic  or  in  spell- 
ing, excellent  as  that  might  be? 

Who  would  exchange  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  modern  schoolroom  with  its 
atmosphere  of  refinement,  broad  culture, 
acquaintance  with  art,  literature  and  good 
books,    its  practical  handling  of  tools, 
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scissors  and  the  cooking  stove,  its  new 
ways  of  teaching  reading  and  the  employ- 
ment of  busy  work,  for  the  hard  grind  of 
learning  the  alphabet,  doing  impractica- 
ble problems  in  arithmetic,  and  the  com- 
mitting to  memory  of  the  names  and  lo- 
cations of  unimportant  places  in  geogra- 
phy which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the 
work  sixty  years  ago. 

Many  of  the  critics  who  declare  our 
present  school  system  a  flat  failure,  not 
only  forget  the  broadening  influence  of 
the  new  studies  in  opening  the  mind  to 
new  ideas  and  the  training  of  the  hand  as 
well  as  the  mind,  but  they  forget  the 
splendid  work  done  at  present  by  our 
teachers  in  training  children  by  living  ex- 
amples and  by  oft-repeated  precept  in 
honesty,  truthfulness,  politeness,  obedi- 
ence, punctuality,  perseverance,  kindness. 


frugality,  temperance,  health,  statesman- 
ship and  patriotism.  Sixty  years  ago 
most  of  this  work  was  done  in  the  homes ; 
to-day  it  is  left  almost  entirely  to  the 
schools. 

Has  our  country  gone  backwards ,  grown 
poorer,  or  lost  its  standing  in  the  world 
during  the  last  sixty  years  f  On  the  contra- 
ry it  has  come  into  new  prominence  and 
is  to-day  the  envy  and  wonder  of  ever}'  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  is 
largely  due  to  its  schools,  which  are  with- 
out question  the  best  as  a  whole  in  any 
land. 

At  the  same  time  the  most  devoted  be- 
liever in  the  modern  school  system  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  acknowledge  it  can  be 
improved  in  many  respects  and  its  re- 
sults increased  in  value. 

Charles  F.  King. 


Arbitration,  to  be  effective,  must  assume  to  settle  all  disputes.  A 
little  can  be  gained  by  delay,  although  we  may  reason  one  week  and 
fight  the  next  week.  Every  hour  of  peace  furnishes  so  much  to  the 
betterment  of  the  races  and  minimizes  the  horrors  of  war  and  renders 
them  less  frequent.  We  can't  settle  all  diiferences  by  means  of  arbi- 
tration, for  the  one  reason  that  all  the  nations  insist  that  all  disputes 
affecting  their  autonomy  or  their  independence  shall  be  excepted.  The 
power  of  different  states  to  give  each  to  itself  its  own  law  will  always 
remain  in  the  state.  Nearly  all  our  wars  have  been  fought  to  obtain 
independence  of  government.  No  patriot  will  consent  to  the  sacrifice 
which  such  a  surrender  involves. — Representative  Thomas  S.  Butler 
of  Pennsvlvania. 
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WORCESTER   BOARD   OF   TRADE, 

BANK  BUILDING,  ii  FOSTER  STREET. 


Open  8.00  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


President's  Hours:     i  to  2  p.m.  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednes- 
days AND  Fridays. 


President,  WILLIAM  A.  LYTLE.  Vice-President,  GEORGE  F.  BOOTH. 

Treasurer,  H.  WARD  BATES.  Secretary,  HERBERT  M.  SAWYER. 


H.  W.  Goddard, 
Charles  L.  Allen, 
Edgar  Reed, 
John  A.  Sherman, 
Pliny  W.  Wood, 


F.  S.  Blanchard, 
William  Forsberg, 
Clarence  W.  Hobbs, 
Winthrop  Hammond, 
John  W.  Higgins. 


Directors. 

Wm.  a.  Lytle,  George  F.  Booth, 

Wm.  H.  Coughlin,        IrvingE.  Comins, 
Geo.  B.  Buckingham,   J.  Russel  Marble, 
Geo.  T.  Dewey,  Thos.  T.  Booth, 

Reginald  Washburn,  George  F.  Brooks, 
Clerk  of  the  Corporation,  Ciias.  Perkins  Adams.         Auditor,  Charles  A.  Chase. 

Chairmen  of  Committees. 
Advisory — Rufus  B.  Fowler.  Membership— Herman  S.  Hastings.  Ways  and  Means — George 
T.  Dewey.  Manufactures — Clarence  W.  Hobbs.  Meetings  and  Receptions— Irving  E.  Comins. 
Mercantile  Affairs — J.  Russel  Marble.  Transportation  and  Railroads— Harry  W.  Goddard. 
New  Enterprises— George  F.  Booth.  Municipal  Affairs— George  F.  Brooks.  Taxation  and 
Insurance— Pliny  W.  Wood.  Foreign  Trade— Charles  L.  Allen.  Statistics  and  Information — 
Reginald  Washburn.  Arbitration— John  W.  Higgins.  Legislation— George  T.  Dewey.  Pub- 
lication— Rufus  B.  Fowler.     Education — J.  Russel  Marble. 


The  Worcester  Board  of  Trade  wants  to  keep 
on  file  at  the  Secretary's  ofBce  a  complete  list 
of  places  where  floor  space  can  be  secured  for 
manufacturing  and  business  purposes.  There 
are  calls  made  every  day  for  such  information. 
The  Secretary  would  appreciate  it  if  every 
owner  of  a  building  in  Worcester  used  for  man- 
ufacturing or  mercantile  business  would  fur- 
nish particulars  of  what  ho  has  for  renting  pur- 
poses, and  if  land-owners  would  also  file  a  list 
of  available  building  sites.  State  owner,  loca- 
tion, whether  store  or  factory,  amount  of  floor 
space,  amount  of  power  available  and  approxi- 
mate rental.  If  it  is  land  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  state  owner,  location,  number  of 
square  feet,  general  dimensions,  any  building 
thereon;  if  so,  give  floor  space,  number  stories, 
brick  or  wood,  power  plant  with  horse  power, 
and  purposes  last  used.  Also  give  name  of 
railroad  near  it  and  side-track  facilities.  Give 
price  that  ''an  be  used  as  basis  of  negotiation. 

This  information  is  for  the  use  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  is  not  to  be  used  for  any  purpose 
except  to  locate  new  or  present  business  inter- 
ests. No  compensation  is  to  be  asked  for  any 
lease  or  rental  that  may  be  brought  about  by 
the  Board  of  Trade. 


will  be  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Herman  S.  Hastings,  who 
has  moved  to  New  York  to  take  up  his  duties 
as  secretary  of  the  National  Founders'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Historical. — Worcester  will  celebrate  July  4 
this  year  in  the  ordinary  way  of  salute  and 
ringing  of  bells.  In  addition  the  City  Council 
has  appropriated  $1200  for  fireworks,  and  band 
concerts  will  Ije  given  in  several  of  the  parks. 
In  1806  there  was  no  special  observance  of  the 
4th,  but  in  1805  there  was  a  procession  escorted 
by  the  Artillery  Company,  Captain  Slater,  and 
the  Infantry  Company,  Captain  Flagg.  The 
oration  was  by  Daniel  Waldo  Lincoln,  brother 
of  Gov.  Levi  Lincoln.  The  next  notice  of  a 
special  celebration  was  in  1810,  when  there 
was  a  civic  and  military  celebration  with  an 
oration  by  Levi  Hey  wood. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Worcester  Board  of  Trade  takes  place  on 
the  night  of  Thursday,  September  13.  At  that 
time  a  member  of  the  Membership  Committee 


The  principal  featui'e  of  this  year's  Fourth 
of  July  observance  is  the  unveiling  of  the 
statute  of  Gen.  Charles  Devens,  which  is 
placed  in  position  in  front  of  the  Court  House. 
There  will  be  a  parade  and  the  unveiling  will 
be  at  10.30  o'clock  with  an  address  by  Gen. 
Stewart  L.  Woodford  of  New  York.  At  the 
time  the  plans  for  raising  the  money  for  the 
Devens  statute  were  made,  the  Board  of  Trade 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  matter  and  has 
been  prominently  identified  in  the  movement. 

August  Wolf,  formerly  a  Worcester  Telegram 
reporter,  is  now  associate  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  published  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Spokane,  Wash.  He  is  also 
editor  of  Mines  and  Lumber,  a  trade  publication 
of  that  city. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  Worcester 
Board  of  Trade  June  14,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Irving  E.  Comins,  who  introduced  it : 

Eesolved— That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Worcester  Board  of  Trade  learn  with  regret  of 
the  transfer  from  Worcester  of  Mr.  Charles 
Firth,  agent  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Division 
of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Railroad. 

Resolved — That  the  Board  of  Directors  ac- 
knowledge with  grateful  appreciation  the  assist- 
ance Mr.  Firth  has  been  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  all  matters  of  transportation  connected 
with  his  company. 

Eesolved— That  the  Board  of  Directors  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Firth  upon  his  promotion  and 
extend  to  him  the  best  wishes  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  his  new  duties. 

Resolved — That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Firth  and  that  they  be 
made  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  Board. 

Representative  Elmer  C.  Potter  of  Worcester 
has  occupied  the  Speaker's  chair  considerable 
of  the  time  during  the  latter  part  of  the  session, 
during  the  sickness  of  Speaker  John  N.  Cole, 
and  later  during  the  debate  on  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  which  recommended 
the  expulsion  from  the  body  of  Representative 
Gethro  of  Boston. 

Work  on "  the  new  electrical  engineering 
laboratories  at  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute has  commenced.  This  building  is  to  cost 
approximately  $125,000  and  is  to  be  built  by 
the  Central  Building  Co.  of  Worcester,  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  contractors  in  Central 
Massachusetts.  The  plans  for  the  building 
were  made  by  Peabody  &  Stearns  of  Boston, 
with  Prof.  A.  W.  French,  of  the  Tech  faculty, 
as  consulting  engineer,  and  he  will  serve  as 
superintendent  of  construction  during  the 
entire  erection  of  the  building.  A  plan  of  the 
buildings,  with  details,  was  published  in  the 
June  Magazine. 

The  Arcade  Malleable  Iron  Co. ,  the  business 
of   which   was   conducted   by   Mr.    George  B. 


Buckingham  up  to  the  time  of  hia  death  early 
in  June,  will  be  conducted  by  a  company  of 
which  Mrs.  Abbie  Buckingham  is  President 
and  Treasurer,  and  H.  Paul  Buckingham, 
Secretary. 


The  Worcester  Master  Builders'  Association 
has  endorsed  Albert  B.  Murdough  of  Waltham 
as  a  member  of  the  proposed  Industrial  Com- 
mission which  Gov.  Gxiild  is  to  appoint  under 
the  act  providing  for  industrial  education. 


The  Legislature  of  1906  has  made  an  important 
amendment  of  the  law  relative  to  the  assign- 
ments of  wages.  The  matter  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  a  careful  reading  of  its 
provisions,  which  are  given  in  full  below : 

Section  1.  No  assignment  of  future  wages 
shall  be  valid  for  a  period  exceeding  two  years 
from  the  date  thereof,  nor  unless  made  to  secure 
a  debt  contracted  prior  to  or  simultaneously 
with  the  execution  of  said  assignment,  nor 
unless  executed  in  writing  in  the  standard  form 
herein  set  forth  and  signed  by  the  assignor  in 
person  and  not  by  attorney,  nor  unless  such 
assignment  state  the  date  of  its  execution,  the 
money  or  the  money  value  of  goods  actually 
furnished  by  the  assignee  and  the  rate  of 
interest,  if  any,  to  be  paid  thereon. 

Section  2.  No  such  assignment  shall  be  valid 
unless  a  copy  thereof  is  delivered  to  the  assignor 
by  the  assignee  at  the  date  of  the  execution  of 
such  assignment.  No  such  assignment  shall 
be  binding  upon  the  employer  of  the  assignor 
until  a  copy  of  the  assignment  and  an  account, 
which  conform  to  the  requirements  hereinafter 
stated,  have  been  delivered  to  said  employer. 
Said  account  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  balance  due  and  of 
the  sums  of  money  received  by  the  assignee, 
together  with  the  date  of  every  such  payment 
and  a  statement  as  to  whether  such  payment 
is  interest,  a  payment  on  the  principal,  or,  in 
case,  of  a  loan,  a  payment  on  the  charge  for 
making  and  securing  the  loan. 

Sections.  The  term  "assignment,"  as  used 
in  this  act,  shall  include  every  instrument 
purporting  to  transfer  an  interest  in  or  an 
authority  to  collect  the  future  wages  of  a  person. 


There  will  be  parties  of  course,  two  great  ones,  as  there  are  now, 
and  the  voters  will  divide  as  issues  arise.  I  have  no  fear  of  socialism. 
It  appears  to  me  that  a  Socialist  invariably  sinks  lower  and  lower  un- 
til he  becomes  an  anarchist.  An  anarchist,  however,  never  goes  up- 
ward into  socialism.  In  my  judgment  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
government  to  operate  the  230,000  miles  of  railway  in  this  country. 
Where  there  are  a  thousand  employees,  there  would  be  five  thousand  un- 
der socialism.  I  think,  however,  that  every  municipality  should  control 
its  water  supply,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  go  further. — Senator  William  P. 
Frye. 
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CENTRAL  SUPPLY  CO. 

Steam  and  Gas  Supplies 

Wholesale        and         Retail 


Wrought  Steel 

Cast  Iron 

and  Brass 


PIPE 


All  Weights 

and  Sizes 

1-8  to  24  in. 


Automatic 
Sprinklers 

Brass  and 

Iron 

Fittings 

TanKs 

Inspirators 

Injectors 

Traps 

Hand  and 
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Pumps 
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Ericsson  Hot  Air 
Engines 


Oil  Filters 

Wind 
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Iron  Valves 

Towers 

Pipe  Tools 

Railing 
Fittings 
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Covering 
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Uhe  Leading  Makes  of 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heaters 
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Worcester's  Fourth  of  July  was 
given  up  to  doing  honor  to  the  memory 
Honor  to  ^^  ^ne  of  her  heroes — Gen- 
Soldier  and  eral  Charles  Devens — soldier 
Jurist  and  jurist.     A  bronze  eques- 

trian statue  of  the  honored  citizen  was 
unveiled  in  front  of  the  Court  House 
in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  number 
of  Worcester  County  Civil  War  veter- 
ans Worcester  will  ever  greet.  The 
history  of  General  Devens  is  interest- 
ing. It  is  the  history  of  a  hero.  While 
trying  a  case  before  the  Superior  Court 
the  news  came  of  the  fall  of  Sumter, 
and  turning  his  client's  interest  over  to 
a  brother  lawyer  he  immediately  offered 
his  services  to  his  country  and  marched 
to  the  front  as  a  Major.  Bravery  on 
field  of  battle  while  wounded  won  for 
him  the  star  of  a  Brigadier-general,  and 
it  was  he  who  led  the  forces  into  Rich- 
mond. From  Military  Governor  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  and  later  occupied 
a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Mas- 
sachusetts courts,  and  during  President 
Hayes'  administration  was  Attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States.  Worces- 
ter received  him  half  a  century  ago  as 
a  young  lawyer;  Worcester  sent  him  to 
the  war  in  a  major's  uniform,  and  here 
he  was  laid  to  rest  after  an  honorable 
life.  As  General  Devens  honored  Wor- 
cester, so  now  does  Worcester  do  honor 
to  its  illustrious  citizen  and  brave  sol- 
dier. 


Clark  University  is  included  in  the 
provisional  list  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ciark  Uni-  ties  which  are  to  be  admitted 
versity  in  to  the  benefit  of  the  Carnegie 
CarnegieList  foundation  for  the  advance- 
ment of  teaching. 

All  institutions  having  formal  de- 
nominational connections,  or  which  re- 
quire their  trustees  or  officers  to  belong 
to  a  specified  denomination,  have  been 
omitted  from  the  list,  as  have  all  insti- 
tutions controlled  and  supported  by  a 
state,  province  or  municipality.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  there  also  have  been 
omitted  from  the  list  all  institutions 
which  fall  below  the  academic  standard 
which  the  trustees  have  adopted. 

President  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  the  uni- 
versity says  the  Carnegie  plan  is  a  grand 
good  thing  and  a  godsend  to  everybody. 
The  gift  is  for  pensioning  teachers,  and 
Clark  University  will  feel  the  benefits 
of  the  fund  in  several  ways.  Clark  has 
no  teachers  it  desires  to  place  upon  the 
pension  list,  but  the  university  is  on 
the  list  and  in  position  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  pension  fund  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  apply  for  it. 

The  chief  way  in  which  the  university 
has  felt  the  Carnegie  gift,  up  to  this 
time,  is  that  it  has  opened  up  the  way 
for  more  appointments  for  graduates 
than  could  be  supplied. 

"It  will  be  a  great  easing  up  among 
faculties,"  says  Dr.  Hall.       ''The  men 
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will  feel  more  content  to  continue  in 
their  positions,  teaching  for  what  they 
know  is  really  less  than  they  ought  to  be 
paid,  but  which  they  also  know  is  about 
all  the  school  can  afford.  Their  old 
age  will  be  provided  for  in  case  they  see 
fit  to  make  use  of  the  fund." 


Of  the  long  list  of  names  of  manu- 
factui*ers  who  have  given  "Worcester  a 
Invented  the  world-wide  reputation,  none 
Monkey-  is  more  prominent  than 
wrench  Loring  Coes',  whose  death 
took  place  recently.  Mr.  Coes  was 
prominent  for  several  important  rea- 
sons. He  was  presumed  to  be  the  oldest 
manufacturer  in  the  country  actively 
engaged  in  business,  and  this  being 
true,  the  oldest  in  the  world;  he  in- 
vented and  for  many  years  manufac- 
tured the  so-called  monkey-wrench;  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  manufacturing 
seventy  years;  he  had  worked  as  ap- 
prentice, journeyman  and  manufacturer 
eighty-one  years;  he  was  the  oldest  fish- 
erman who  visited  the  Maine  lakes — a 
record  of  forty-seven  trips. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Coes 
was  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Coes 
Wrench  Company  and  Loring  Coes  & 
Company,  wrench  and  blade  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  Coes  was  94  years  old.  For  a  man 
who  had  reached  such  an  advanced  age 
he  possessed  an  ability  seldom  equaled 
by  a  man  of  so  many  years.  Until 
his  attack  of  illness  a  few  months  ago, 
he  was  in  comparatively  good  health 
and  was  engaged  actively  in  the  trans- 
action of  a  considerable  business.  He 
was  one  of  the  striking  figures  in  Wor- 
cester. Time  had  not  diminished  his 
vigor  or  his  interest  in  manufactures. 
He  is  known  as  one  of  the  remarkable 
business  men  in  the  East.  There  were 
very  few  men  of  his  advanced  age  ca- 
pable of  attending  to  the  cares  and  con- 
cerns of  business  life  in  the  manner 
which  has  distinguished  him. 

Mr.  Coes  furnished  an  instance  of 
what  simple,  abstemious  living  can  do 
when  combined  with  a  vigorous  consti- 
tution. His  faculties  were  unimpaired 
and  his  business  judgment  was  excel- 
lent.    He  was  one  of  the  survivors  of 


the  men  who  gave  Worcester  its  great 
impetus  as  a  manufacturing  centre, 
such  as  Ichabod  Washburn,  Charles 
C  romp  ton  and  William  T.  Merrifield, 
who  took  active  part  in  the  industrial 
organization  of  Worcester  during  its 
earlier  years. 

Keeping  in  close  touch  with  his  busi- 
ness was  practiced  by  Mr.  Coes.  There 
are  few  men  of  any  age  who  keep  closer 
to  their  business  than  did  this  typical 
American  business  man  and  manufac- 
turer, and  the  result  has  been  just  what 
might  be  expected  with  such  a  man  at 
the  head  of  a  business.  Prosperity  has 
been  his,  and  his  business  has  kept  up 
to  a  point  which  is  the  envy  of  his  com- 
petitors. 


The  City  Council  took  a  long  step  in 
the  direction  of  public  improvements 
Provided  for  before  adjournment  for  va- 
Marked  im-  cation.  There  undoubtedly 
provements  ^i^  ^g  some  complaint  from 
various  quarters  because  of  so-called 
extravagance,  but  legitimate  improve- 
ments cannot  be  made  without  expend- 
ing some  money.  A  new  police  station, 
a  school-house  addition,  new  pavements 
that  unquestionably  are  needed,  widen- 
ing of  another  section  of  Shrewsbury 
Street,  filter  beds  and  a  new  sewage 
pumping  station  for  one  of  the  suburb- 
an sections,  mean  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  of  upward  of  $300,000^ 
This  is  unusual  for  a  Worcester  City 
Council  to  rush  through  without  lengthy 
argument,  but  it  was  done  and  it  is  all 
for  the  benefit  of  a  greater  Worcester'. 
The  new  police  station,  the  plans  having 
been  pawed  over  until  they  are  nearly 
worn  out,  is  the  only  doubtful  piece 
of  legislation.  Orders  provide  for 
paving  Southbridge  Street  between 
Madison  and  Hammond  streets  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $12,000,  also  for 
paving  Millbury  Street,  between  Sigel 
and  Ballard  streets,  at  an  estimated 
expense  of  $10,000.  One  of  the  most 
important  orders  provides  for  a  loan  of 
$126,000  to  widen  Shrewsbury  Street, 
from  East  Central  to  Adams  Street, 
where  it  will  join  the  present  widened 
thoroughfare.  New. filter  beds  are  pro- 
vided for  the  Quinsigamond  plant  at  an 
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estimated  expense  of  $20,000  and  $8,000 
is  appropriated  for  a  new  sewage 
pumping  station  at  the  lake. 


In  removing  the  internal  revenue  tax 
on  denatured  alcohol  for  industrial  pur'- 
Worcester  POses,  America  has  taken 
Did  its  her  place  among  the  manu- 

Part  facturing      nations     in     the 

encouragement  of  industry.  Free  indus- 
trial alcohol  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  chemi- 
cal industries  of  Germany,  in  the  inven- 
tion and  extended  use  in  Germany, 
France  and  other  European  countries, 
of  many  devices  for  heating,  lighting 
and  for  furnishing  power',  and  in  nearly 
all  manufacturing  countries  it  has  been 
a  boon  to  the  chemical,  paint,  powder, 
photographic,  furniture,  hat,  electrical 
insulation  and  numerous  other  indus- 
tries. "While  the  field  of  usefulness  of 
denatured  grain  alcohol  is  wide,  the  best 
results  "wall  probably  be  attained  in  its 
use  as  a  fuel  for  small  power  motors, 
for  heat  and  light,  a  field  in  which  it 
has  already  won  considerable  recogni- 
tion in  other  manufacturing  countries. 
Worcester  and  American  manufacturers 
along  these  lines  have  only  been  await- 
ing the  freeing  of  this  fuel  of  tax  to 
perfect  and  place  on  the  market  many 
appliances  which  have  been  built  and 
tested  in  laboratories. 


The  annual  series  of  fatal  canoe  acci- 
dents has  begun  and  may  be  expected  to 
First  Swim  P^^®  ^^P  ^^  appalling  a  record 
then  of     carelessly    thrown    away 

Paddle  lives    as    every    season    fur- 

nishes. Why  young  people  will  persist 
in  courting  death  in  this  manner  is  one 
of  the  unanswerable  questions;  that 
they  will  is  enough,  and  the  facts 
demonstrate  it.  The  canoe,  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  water  craft,  is  also 
the  most  treacherous.  Young  people 
who  intend  to  use  canoes  should  acquire 
the  ability  to  swim,  if  they  have  it  not 
already.  In  case  the  ability  is  lacking 
every  precaution  should  be  used  while 
in  the  canoe  and  no  chances  should  be 
taken.  This  care,  of  course,  is  advisa- 
ble whether  the  canoeist  is  able  to  swim 
or  not,  though  the  necessity  of  care  by 


those  ignorant  of  swimming  is  more 
apparent.  The  dangers  of  canoeing 
are  of  a  sort  not  to  impress  the  average 
young  person,  and  no  recital  of  the  list 
of  fatalities  will  make  any  impression 
upon  them.  The  appeal  of  the  canoe 
IS  stronger  than  the  realization  of 
danger,  and  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
this  is  so.  The  best  measure  of  caution 
is  to  learn  to  swim;  parents  might  do 
well  to  encourage  their  children  to 
acquire  the  ability  early  in  life,  when 
learning  is  easy  and  attended  with  no 
danger  if  properly  undertaken  and 
safeguarded  And  to  make  the  lessons 
of  practical  worth  there  should  be  added 
the  ability  to  swim  with  one's  clothing 
on— a  vastly  different  matter'  from 
swimming  clad  only  in  bathing  costume. 


The  death  of  Henry  D.  Perky  at  his 
home  in  Oread,  Md.,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
Gave  His  removes  from  the  field  of 
Country  activity  one  of  the  most 
Pure  Food  unique  personages  in  indus- 
trial and  educational  America.  An  in- 
ventoi^  an  idealist,  an  original  adver- 
tiser and  a  natural  food  enthusiast,  he 
inaugurated  a  business  that  led  to  his 
financial  downfall,  but  made  others 
wealthy.  Under  Mr.  Perky 's  per- 
sistent and  unique  advertising  method, 
shredded  wheat  was  given  world-wide 
advertising  and  assisted  in  making 
famous  Worcester.  So  Avide  famed 
did  the  name  shredded  wheat  become 
that  natural  foods  along  the  same  lines 
were  manufactured  until  the  country 
was  flooded  by  wheat  products  of  every 
description,  every  one  of  which  was 
prompted  by  Mi^  Perky 's  original  idea. 
It  is  regretted  that  Worcester  did  not 
show  sufficient  confidence  in  this  man 
and  prevented  the  removal  of  his  busi- 
ness to  Niagara  Falls,  where  it  is  still 
flourishing  and  prospering. 

From  shredded  wheat  Mr.  Perky 
went  to  domestic  science  in  cooking 
lines,  established  a  national  school  of 
domestic  science  at  the  Oread,  at  which 
free  scholarships  were  granted  each 
state  in  the  Union.  Here  teaching 
along  natural  food  lines  was  carried  on, 
and  the  Oread,  of  itself  an  institution 
of  national  reputation,  was  given  addi- 
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tional  prominence  through  ]\Ir.  Perky 's 
ideas  and  enterprise.  Then  came  the 
greater  Oread  at  Glencoe  Station,  just 
outside  Baltimore,  in  Maryland.  It 
was  here  Mr.  Perky  planned  the  devel- 
opment of  domestic  science  along  more 
elaborate  lines,  but  financial  troubles 
temporarily  checked  the  work,  and  just 
as  it  was  begun  again  in  earnest,  death 
ended  all  plans  this  remarkable  man 
had  made.  Had  he  lived  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  watch  to  what 
length  ]Mr.  Perky  would  have  gone  in 
his  original  domestic  science  ideas.  He 
had  no  desire  to  accumulate  a  fortune 
for"  his  personal  use,  but  used  vast 
amounts  of  money  in  foreign  travel  to 
study  food  conditions.  He  was  not 
selfish.  He  had  a  great  idea,  and  his 
object  in  the  accumulation  of  funds  was 
for  the  development  of  this  idea.  His 
object  was  not  fully  attained,  and  now 
lawyers,  forgetful  of  the  work  in  the 
past  of  this  man,  are  figuring  out  his 
assets,  and  speculation  is  going  on  as  to 
the  future  of  Oread  in  Worcester*  and 
the  newer  Oread  in  Maryland.  If 
Mr.  Perky  was  not  a  successful  financial 
man  he  gave  the  country  an  invented 
cei'eal  product  that  at  least  was  pure 
and  healthful.  This  much  to  his 
credit,  anyway. 


There  are  plenty  of  examples  to  be 
found  in  the  best  residence  sections  of 
Keep  vacant     lots     covered     with 

Vacant  Lots  weeds  and  rubbish,  whose 
^^^^^  sidewalks  are  almost  obliter- 

ated with  dirt  and  leaves,  surrounded 
by  trees  that  need  trimming  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  pedestrian  is  compelled 
to  go  into  the  street  to  get  past.  .  Yet 
these  dirty  lots  are  surrounded  by 
handsome  residences  with  well-kept 
lawns  and  beautiful  flower  beds,  upon 
which  the  owner  bestows  much  atten- 
tion and  no  little  financial  outlay.  Now 
is  it  not  a  most  surprising  thing  that 
the  people  who  keep  up  their  own  places, 
so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  sight  of 
them,  are  willing  to  look  out  of  their 
side  windows  upon  vacant  property 
that  is  an  eyesore  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
neighborhood?  Of  course,  theoreti- 
cally, the  owner  of  the  property  should 


take  care  of  it,  but  he  lives  in  Chicago 
or  is  away  in  Europe,  or  perhaps  resid- 
ing in  another  part  of  the  city,  cares 
nothing  about  this  particular  neighbor- 
hood. Experience  has  shown  that  the 
owner  will  not  clear  it  up — what  then? 
Is  it  to  be  allowed  to  go  dirty  and 
scatter  the  seeds  from  the  dried  weeds 
all  over  the  neighborhood  and  offend 
the  eye  of  eveiy  one  who  passes  or  who 
lives  within  sight  of  it?  Strange,  is 
it  not,  that  these  owners  of  fine  places, 
nearly  all  of  whom  keep  gardeners,  and 
to  whom  a  matter  of  five  or  ten  dollars 
spent  on  their  own  grounds  is  a  small 
consideration,  will  not  order  their  help 
to  put  in  a  day  or  two  twice  a  year  on 
the  nearest  vacant  lot  needing  attention  ? 
In  rare  instances  this  is  done,  but  it  is 
quite  the  exception. 

The  summer  vacation  is  now  on, 
and  the  city  is  full  of  boys  from  nine  to 
fifteen  years  of  age,  who  will  be  lolling 
around  wondering  what  to  do  next.  If 
only  one  per  cent  of  the  superfluous 
energy  of  the  boy-at-home-on-vacation 
was  put  into  cleaning  vacant  lots,  our 
residence  sections  would  soon  be  en- 
tirely cleared  of  weeds  and  rubbish. 


Purling  and  wimpling  waves,  danc- 
ing spray,  moonlight  drives,  pebbly 
Graphic  beaches,  grand  old  trees, 
Story  of  a  pleasant  acquaintances,  beau- 
Vacation  tiful  residences,  miles  and 
miles  of  summer  cottages,  craggy 
blufl's,  toilsome  climbs  up  lighthouse 
steps,  banquets,  fetes,  trolley  rides,  tin 
pan  processions,  the  long,  slow  swell  of 
the  ocean  wave,  with  the  joy  of  tread- 
ing once  again  upon  the  solid  earth, 
walks  upon  the  sands  and  chats  upon 
the  piazzas,  and, — why,  more  banquets 
and  more  trolley  rides,  a  whole  week  of 
them, — and  the  whole  blended  together 
by  sufficient  exposure  to  the  fresh  sea 
air  and  spiced  with  a  dash  of  piquancy 
and  flavored  with  care-free,  joyous 
spirits, — this  in  detail  is  the  story  of  the 
vacationist.  The  rest  idea — to  get  away 
from  business  cares — to  lay  do^vn  the 
daily  routine  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight — 
or  better,  a  month.  And  what  refresh- 
ing   hours — health-giving  air,  strength- 
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ening  conditions   are   suggested  in   the 

above  graphic  paragraph  which  tells  the 

whole  story  of  a  vacation  at  the  sea- 
shore. 

One  of  the  most  important  bills 
passed  by  the  Legislature  was  House 
Medical  Bill  748,  providing  for 
Inspection     medical     inspection    in    the 

in  Public  ^  •    1       1 

Schools  public  schools,  it  might  be 
called  a  bill  for  shutting  the  stable  door 
before  the  horse  is  stolen.  It  provides 
for  two  things : 

First.  Prompt  medical  inspection  of 
all  children  in  the  public  schools  who 
show  signs  of  being  in  ill  health,  the 
exclusion  of  those  having  serious  infec- 
tious disease,  and  notification  of 
parents  in  all  cases  needing  treatment. 

Second.  Annual  inspection  of  all  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  for  the  de- 
tection of  defects  of  sight  and  hearing 
and  of  other  disabilities  or  defects  tend- 
ing to  prevent  their  receiving  the  full 
benefit  of  their  school  work,  or  requir- 
ing a  modification  of  the  school  work 
in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  chil- 
dren, or  to  secure  the  best  educational 
results;  and  the  notification  of  parents 
in  the  case  of   such  disabilities. 

The  importance  of  medical  inspection 
as  a  means  of  preventing  disease  is 
barely  obvious.  In  another  part  of  this 
month's  Magazine  appears  an  article 
written  by  an  authority  on  the  subject  of 
medical  inspection.  Boston  was  the  first 
city  in  the  country  to  introduce  it  and 
it  is  now  a  custom  in  many  cities.  Wor- 
cester has  endeavored  to  get  an  appro- 
priation for  the  work,  but  the  City 
Council  has  not  looked  on  the  proposi- 
tion with  favor. 

The  question  is  not  merely  one  of 
doing  the  children  good;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  saving  ourselves  from  the  re- 
proach of  doing  them  harm.  It  is  the 
universal  testimony  of  specialists  that 
nervous  troubles  and  defects  of  sight 
increase  very  much  with  the  school 
work  and  as  a  consequence  of  it.  Chil- 
dren are  obliged  by  law  to  go  to  school. 
When  they  get  there,  many  of  them  re- 
ceive very  great  and  lasting  harm  purely 
as  result  of  the  work  that  we  oblige 
them   to   do — harm   that  would  be   en- 


tirel}^  prevented  by  the  examinations 
required  in  this  bill  and  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  school  work  that  would  fol- 
low from  them.  If  we  force  children 
to  go  to  school,  are  we  not  absolutely 
bound  to  see  that  they  shall  not  be  sub- 
jected to  unuecessarj^  danger  either  of 
infectious  disease  or  of  permanent  phys- 
ical or  moral  injury? 


The  Green  Hill  Mansion  is  being  put 
to  a  practical  and  humane  use.  Suffi- 
The  Uses  of  ciently  large  and  roomy^ 
Green  Hill  plans  for  its  use  have  been 
Mansion  made  by  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners in  detail — the  result  of  careful 
consideration.  A  summer  hospital  for 
babies,  a  home  for  convalescing  mothers 
and  a  headquarters  for  special  work 
by  the  Natural  History  Society  are  the 
purposes  for  which  provision  has  been 
made.  A  more  ideal  spot  for'  the  care 
of  sick  children  cannot  be  imagined, 
and  during  the  heated  period  there  is 
no  more  comfortable  section  than  Green 
Hill.  Miss  Rachel  A.  Metcalfe,  with 
the  experience  of  Worcester  City  Hos- 
pital training,  where  she  for  several 
years  was  superintendent  of  nurses,  is 
in  charge  and  has  a  corps  of  competent 
nurses.  Prominent  physicians  are 
identified  with  the  work  of  the  home  for 
convalescents. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  with  the  location 
and  surrounding,  and  a  willing  public 
spirit.  Green  Hill  Park  and  Mansion 
are  additions  to  the  city's  breathing 
spots  and  benevolences  that  warrant 
and  deserve  the  largest  feeling  for 
thankfulness  the  people  can  give. 


Among  the  evils  that  ought  to  be 
eradicated  is  the  bacterial  nuisance  of 
Trial  ^^^^^   ^Y  newspapers.       Sev- 

by  eral  instances  have  occurred 

Newspapers  within  a  few  years  where 
newspapers  have  undertaken  to  convict 
and  to  punish  suspects,  or  acquit  and 
free  them  as  if  they  were  proved  to  be 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  The  substitution 
of  ex-parte  statements  of  reporters  out 
for  a  sensation  and  therefore  ready 
to  overdo  the  detective  act,  for  trial  by 
jury  ought  to  be  resented.  Newspaper 
publicity  may  and   does   contribute  to 
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the  detection  of  crime.  Officers  of  the 
law  are  frequently  too  shy  of  newspaper 
publicity  and  thus  arrest  detection  and 
punishment.  But  it  is  the  clear  duty 
of  the  newspaper  to  exhaust  sources  of 
information  and  to  make  sure  when  it 
makes  a  statement  against  a  man  who  is 
suspected  or  under  arrest,  that  it  gives 
the  other  side  equal  and  simultaneous 
opportunity  to  deny  or  to  explain  so  far 
as  the  facts  are  justified.  Just  now 
there  is  an  evident  newspaper  trial 
going  on  in  the  case  of  a  New  York 
murderer.  The  trial  by  newspaper  was 
first  a  well  elaborated  condemnation  of 
the  murdered  man  and  partial  justifica- 
tion of  the  murderer.  A  second  trial 
by  newspaper  has  been  in  process  which 
reverses  and  gives  the  murderer  little 
justification.  Now  specialists  in  insan- 
ity. A  generous  pocketbook  proves  a 
great  deal.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  New  York  man  is  insane,  as  any 
jealous  man  is  mentally  out  of  poise.  A 
man  is  responsible  for  harboring  the 
devil  of  jealousy.  By  and  by  there 
will  be  no  deviltry — only  insanity.  The 
devil  and  all  his  imps  were  morally  in- 
sane when  they  started  out. 


The  playground  idea  is  being  devel- 
oped for  the  benefit  of  school  children 
Develop-  during  vacation,  in  ways 
^f^l^L.,^   which   appeal   to   the   scien- 

Playground  .  ^  ^  . 

Idea  tific    mnid.      It   IS   proposed 

that  in  these  playgrounds  there  shall  be 
such  kindergarten  games  as  shall  be  in- 
structive and  constructive  rather  than 
like  football,  largely  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  belligerent  temperament.  Per- 
haps the  best  educational  game,  after 
all,  is  baseball,  which  nourishes  the  fine 
article  of  competition  in  the  top  of  the 
head  as  well  as  in  the  nerves  distrib- 
uted from  the  skull  into  the  limbs.  It 
is  hoped  that  there  will  yet  be  vacation 
industries  for  children.  If  child  labor 
is  to  be  cut  out  in  the  mills  and  in  other 
places  during  the  school  term,  as  it  cer- 
tainly should  be  done,  there  must  be 
care  not  to  go  to  the  other  extreme 
under  which  children  fail  seriously  to 
take  anything  but  play.  To  ally  play 
and  work,  that  is,  to  make  work  so  agree- 
able and  so  in  harmony  with  play  as  to 


convert  work  into  the  best  form  of  play, 
is  the  scientific  idea.  Child-life  can  be 
made  profitable  to  the  family  and  to  so- 
ciety only  by  making  it  profitable  to  the 
child's  moral,  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment. But  our  present  tendency 
is  to  overdo  play  on  the  false  score  that 
nothing  is  play  except  that  which  is 
non-productive.  Let  us  get  into  the 
better  game  of  joyous  work! 

Governor  Guild  has  the  powder,  cre- 
ated by  the  Legislature  of  1906,  to  ap- 
Commission  Point  a  commission  of  five 
for  Trade  persons,  to  be  known  as  the 
Schools  Commission  of  Industrial 
Education,  to  serve  for  a  term  of  five 
years  and  without  pay.  The  commis- 
sion shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
extending  the  investigation  of  methods 
of  industrial  training  and  of  local 
needs,  and  it  shall  advise  and  aid  in  the 
introduction  of  industrial  education  in 
the  independent  schools. 

There  are  many  things  in  connection 
with  the  subject  which  this  commission 
has  the  power  to  do.  Why  cannot  Wor- 
cester have  a  representative  on  this 
commission,  and  why  cannot  Worcester 
have  a  trade  school? 

Despite  the  very  strong  protest  of 
organized  labor,  trade  schools  of  some 
sort  will  be  started  in  the  United 
States,  and  once  started  they  will  have 
come  to  stay.  In  fact,  organized  labor 
will  be  wise  if,  instead  of  trying  to  op- 
pose all  trade  schools,  the  effort  is  made 
to  make  sure  that  every  poor  workman 
gets  the  benefit  of  such  training. 

In  Europe,  of  course,  the  trade  school 
idea  is  growing  rapidly  and  has  long 
since  justified  its  existence.  The  rapid 
strides  which  Germany  has  taken  in- 
dustrially in  the  past  ten  years  is  known 
to  be  due  to  the  trade  school  system, 
and  the  plan  has  worked  so  well  that 
the  Kaiser  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
make  the  trade  school  one  of  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  German  national  life. 

Whether  the  State  has  any  right  to 
interfere  with  apprentice  systems  in  the 
dift'erent  industries,  is  at  best  doubtful. 
But  the  State  has  the  right  to  establish 
trade  schools,  and  the  more  quickly  this 
comes  about,  the  higher  will  be  tlie 
standard  of  labor  in  Massachusetts. 
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GENERAL   DEVENS'   STATUE   UNVEILED. 


CHARLES  DEVENS  —  Born  in 
Cliarlestown,  Mass.,  April  4,  1820;  at- 
tended Boston  Latin  School  and  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  in  class  of 
1838 ;  studied  law  and  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  18-10,  and  practiced  law  for  sev- 
eral years  in  Northampton  and  Green- 
field. In  1848  and  1849  he  was  in  the 
State  Senate  from  Franklin  County, 
and  while  a  resident  of  that  county  was 
a  Brigadier-general  in  the  State  Militia. 

In  1849  he  was  appointed  United 
States  jMarshal  by  President  Taylor,  a 
position  he  held  until  1853. 

General  Devens  came  to  Worcester  in 
1854,  and  entered  into  law  partnership 
Avith  George  F.  Hoar  and  J.  Henry 
Hill.  He  was  City  Solicitor  in  1856, 
1857  and  1858.  When  Fort  Sumter 
was  fired  upon  and  surrendered,  Gen- 
eral Devens  was  engaged  in  the  trial  of  a 
case  before  the  Superior  Court.  He 
turned  over  his  case  to  a  brother  at- 
torney and  immediately  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  the  government. 

The  day  that  General  Devens  offered 
his  services  to  the  government,  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  Major  of  the  Third 
Battalion,  Massachusetts  Rifles,  re- 
ceived his  commission  the  following 
day,  April  19th,  and  left  for  the  seat 
of^var  April  20th,  1861.  At  Fort 
Henry  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the 
Fifteenth  IMassachusetts  Volunteers,  and 
was  wounded  at  Ball's  Bluff'.  For  his 
conduct  at  this  battle  he  was  promoted 
to  Brigadier-general,  and  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in 
Couch's  division  of  the  Fortieth  Army 
Corps.  He  was  severely  wounded  dur- 
ing the  close  of  the  war,  but  with  other 
officers  reformed  the  broken  line  and 
held  the  field  until  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements. General  Newton,  in  his 
official  report  of  the  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg, paid  a  tribute  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts officer  when  he  said  :  ' '  My 
acknowledgments  are  due  to  all  accord- 
ing to  their  opportunities,  but  especially 
to  Brigadier-general  Charles  Devens, 
who  commanded  the  advance  and  rear 


guard  in  the  crossing  and  recrossing  of 
the  river."  In  1863  General  Devens 
was  given  command  of  a  division  of  the 
Eleventh  Army  Corps,  and  two  days 
after  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  he  was 
taken  from  the  field  on  a  stretcher,  se- 
verely suft'ering  from  rheumatism. 
April  3d,  1865,  General  Devens  led  the 
advance  into  Richmond,  where  he  was 
jMilitary  Governor  after  the  surrender. 
He  was  later  second  in  command  to 
General  Daniel  Sickles,  in  the  southeast- 
ern department.  He  declined  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Regular  Army. 

General  Devens  returned  to  Worces- 
ter in  1866  and  continued  his  partner- 
ship with  George  F.  Hoar  until  he  was 
appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Superior 
Court  in  April,  1867.  In  1873  he  was 
elevated  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. AVhen  President  Hayes 
was  inaugurated  he  offered  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Devens. 
He  hesitated  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
portfolio,  but  later  accepted  the  Attor- 
ney-generalship, which  he  held  until  the 
close  of  President  Hayes'  term.  He  was 
then  again  made  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Massachusetts.  This 
was  in  March,  1881,  and  he  held  the 
position  until  his  death. 

General  Devens  M^as  a  member  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  and  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Har- 
vard in  1877.  He  was  President  of  the 
Harvard  Alumni  Association  a  second 
time  in  1886,  so  that  he  might  preside 
at  the  celebration  of  the  250th  anni- 
versary of  the  foundation  of  the  college. 
He  died  January  7th,  1891. 


The  above  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life 
of  the  gallant  leader  of  the  Fifteenth 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  a  bronze  eques- 
trian statue  of  whom  was  unveiled  in 
front  of  the  Worcester  County  Court 
House  on  the  morning  of  July  4th. 
Hundreds  of  men  who  followed  General 
Devens  over  battlefields,  whose  records 
are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  world's 
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wars,  marched  in  a  parade  which  never 
will  be  repeated,  and  listened  to  ad- 
dresses which  showed  the  reverence  in 
which  the  name  of  Devens  is  held  by 
men  who  fought  with  him,  who  worked 
with  him  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  who 
were  associated  with  him  in  all  that 
goes  to  make  up  American  citizenship. 
The  statue  of  General  Devens  stands  as 
a  monument  to  the  citizen  soldiers  of 
Worcester  County.  Surviving  soldiers 
of  the  Civil  War  who  carried  over  the 
southern  battlefields  recollections  of  the 
homes  and  hearths  on  the  hills  of  Wor- 
cester sat  with  memories  of  their  com- 
mander surging  through  their  minds  as 
they  listened  to  words  of  eulogy  of  his 
character  and  his  valor,  which  made  him 
the  ideal  of  men  who  were  glad  to  be 
his  followers  in  the  cause  of  the  Union 
— whom  he  honored  in  his  life  as  they 
now  have  honored  him  in  memory. 

Previous  to  the  unveiling  of  the 
statue  there  was  a  parade  from  City 
Hall  to  the  Court  House,  the  Chief 
Marshal  of  which  was  Major  Edward 
T.  Raymond,  with  Captain  Charles  H. 
Pinkham  chief  of  staff.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Harry  B.  Fairbanks  of  the  Sec- 
ond Massachusetts  Regiment  was  in 
command  of  the  First  Division,  com- 
posed of  Worcester  militia  companies, 
and  General  Charles  W.  Wood  was  in 
command  of  the  Second  Division,  com- 
prising Worcester  County  Grand  Army 
posts  and  the  remnant  of  the  old  Fif- 
teenth i\Iassachusetts  Regiment.  There 
were  140  men  in  line  in  the  Fifteenth 
Regiment — the  Devens  regiment — which 
was  commanded  by  General  John  W. 
Kimball  of  Fitchburg.  The  colors  car- 
ried during  the  war  by  Colonel  Henry 
E.  Smith  of  Worcester  were  again  car- 
ried by  him  in  the  parade,  being  received 
from  Mayor  John  T.  Duggan  at  City 
Hall,  where  they  are  permanently  kept. 
There  were  190  men  in  the  Devens  Bri- 
gade, Colonel  M.  W.  Taylor  of  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  commanding.  The  Fifteenth  Reg- 
iment and  Devens'  Brigade  led  the  Sec- 
ond Division  of  the  parade,  in  which 
were  twenty-one  Worcester  County 
Grand  Army  posts,  including  Colonel 
George  H.  Ward  Post  of  Worcester,  the 
largest  in  the  country. 


At  the  Court  House  there  was  a  large 
crowd  and  many  distinguished  men  were 
in  the  speakers'  stand,  including  Secre- 
tary of  War  William  H.  Taft,  Governor 
Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  Lieutenant-governor 
Eben  S.  Draper,  General  William  F. 
Draper,  General  Stewart  L.  Woodford 
of  New  York,  and  upwards  of  fifty 
other  prominent  guests  from  various 
sections  of  the  country. 

The  programme  at  the  statue  was: 

I.  Music. 

II.  Introductory,  Gen.    Wm.    F.    Draper. 

III.  Prayer,  Eev.   Daniel   Merriman,   D.D. 

IV.  Greetings  from  the   Commonwealth, 

His  Excellency  Gov.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr. 

V.  Presentation   of  the  Memorial  and   Statue 

to  Worcester  County, 

Gen.  Wm.  F.  Draper. 

VI.  Unveiling  of  the  Memorial  and  Statue, 

Mr.    Charles    Devens    Osborne,    grand 
nephew  of  General  Devens. 

VII.  Acceptance  of  the  Memorial  and  Statue 
for   Worcester   County, 

Warren    Goodale,    Esq.,    county    com- 
missioner. 

VIII.  Oration, 

Gen.    Stewart    L.    Woodford,    LL.D., 
New   York. 

IX.  Singing,  Two  stanzas,  "America." 


The  following  abstracts  are  of  ad- 
dresses made  at  the  unveiling: 

Governor  Curtis  Guild,  Jr. : 

"I  bring  you  the  greetings  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  statue  of  a  soldier 
is  appropriately  placed  before  a  temple 
of  justice.  The  motto  of  Massachusetts, 
as  placed  beneath  the  arms  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, declares  that  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  order  and  liberty, 
Massachusetts  does  not  hesitate  to  draw 
the  sword.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Such  was  the  life  of  Dev- 
ens. A  marshal  in  the  times  when  the 
odious  fugitive  slave  act  was  law,  he 
executed  the  law  as  he  found  it;  and 
then  not  only  rescued  the  unhappy 
victim,  Thomas  Sims,  from  slavery,  but, 
as  Attorney-general,  secured  him  em- 
ployment in  the  department  of  justice. 
A  man  of  peace,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
do  his  stern  duty  in  time  of  war.  A 
minute  man  of  '61,  commissioned  on  the 
historic  19th  of  April  in  that  year, 
wounded  at  Ball's  Bluff  and  at  Fair 
Oaks,  promoted  and  brevetted  for  con- 
spicuous gallantry,  his  division  was  the 
first  to  occupy  the  Confederate  capital, 
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where  the  first  duty  of  the  victorious 
troops  was  the  extinguishing  of  fires  and 
the  relief  of  suffering.  Massachusetts 
Senator,  Justice  of  our  Superior  Court, 
Justice  of  our  Supreme  Court,  At- 
torney-general of  the  United  States,  he 
embodied  the  intelligent  courage  in  de- 
fense of  ordered  liberty  under  the  law, 
which  is  the  corner-stone  of  any  dura- 
ble republic.  In  him  Massachusetts 
salutes  a  son  who  gave  in  peace  his 
labor  and  in  war  his  blood  to  prove  the 
truth  of "  the  noble  words  that  might 
well  grace  his  monument  as  well  as  the 
entrance  to  your  courts:  'Obedience  to 
law  is  liberty.'  " 

General  William  F.  Draper,  in 
making  formal  presentation : 

''The  duty  of  presenting  this  statue 
to  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
has  been  assigned  to  me  by  the  commit- 
tee. Before  doing  so  formally,  I  will 
briefly  recapitulate  the  history  of  the 
movement  which  has  resulted  in  this 
beautiful  memorial.  In  1892,  a  meet- 
ing of  prominent  gentlemen  was  called 
at  the  Worcester  Club,  at  the  suggestion 
of  our  honored  Senator,  George  F.  Hoar, 
to  consider  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  General  Charles  Devens.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  raise  funds,  but 
owing  to  questions  of  location,  a  suffi- 
cient amount  was  not  realized  at  that 
time.  In  1902,  again  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Hoar,  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
was  passed  authorizing  cities  and  towns 
of  this  coimty  to  contribute  money  for 
erecting  in  front  of  the  County  Court- 
house a  monument  in  memory  of  the 
patriotism  and  valor  of  the  men  of  Wor- 
cester County  who  served  in  the  War 
for  the  Union ;  the  monument  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  a  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  the  late  Major-general  and  Judge, 
Charles  Devens.  The  original  commis- 
sion under  this  act  was  George  F.  Hoar, 
J.  Evarts  Greene,  Herbert  Parker, 
Nathaniel  Paine,  Emerson  Stone,  Rufus 
B.  Dodge,  Daniel  Merriman  and  Ed- 
ward J.  Russell. 

"The  commission  has  met  with  the 
loss  of  three  members  by  death :  Sen- 
ator Hoar,  whose  place  has  been  filled 
by  the  election  of  General  William  F. 
Draper;  J.  Evarts  Greene,  whose  place 
has    been    filled    by    the    election     of 


Major  Edward  T.  Raymond;  Emerson 
Stone,  whose  place  has  been  filled  by 
the  election  of  George  W.  Cook. 

"The  County  of  Worcester  gave 
$5000  toward  the  cost  of  the  monument ; 
the  city  of  Worcester  $7500,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  towns  of  the  county  have 
contributed.  Large  sums  have  also  been 
given  by  prominent  residents  of  the 
county  and  elsewhere,  and  smaller  con- 
tributions from  thousands  of  citizens 
have  swelled  the  total. 

"When  a  sum  large  enough  to  war- 
rant a  beginning  was  raised,  contracts 
were  made  with  Messrs.  D.  C.  French 
and  E.  C.  Potter  for  $30,000  for  the 
statue,  and  with  George  D.  Webb  for 
the  base,  at  about  $5800.  Other  neces- 
sary expenses  will  bring  the  total  to 
about  $40,000. 

"The  undertaking  was  a  great  one, 
and  could  never  have  succeeded  with- 
out the  personal  initiative  of  Senator 
Hoar.  His  interest  was  so  great  in  the 
work  that  during  his  final  sickness, 
when  confined  to  his  bed  in  great  pain, 
he  sent  for  some  of  the  commission  to 
talk  over  the  details  of  the  statue.  He 
said  to  me  personally,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  funds  was  under  consideration, 
that  if  enough  could  not  be  raised 
otherwise,  he  would  mortgage  his  house 
to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

"Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Board,  I  have  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting to  you,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mission, this  monument  to  the  patriot- 
ism and  devotion  of  our  Worcester 
County  volunteers  in  the  War  for  the 
Union,  as  exemplified  by  the  high  mili- 
tary and  civic  qualities  of  the  hero 
whose  statue  it  bears — General  De- 
vens. ' ' 

Mr.  Goodale,  in  accepting  statue  and 
memorial : 

"Mr'.  President  and  Members  of  the 
Worcester  County  Memorial  Statue 
Commission:  Your  work  has  been  done 
well,  you  honor  Worcester  County  to- 
day and  you  honor  her  own;  the  gift 
you  bring  to-day  in  remembrance  of 
him,  a  leader,  a  scholar,  a  jurist  and  of 
those  in  numbers  inscribed  thereon, 
who  responded  to  the  call  to  arms  in 
1861  from  every  city  and  town  through- 
out the  county,  is  accepted  by  a  grate- 
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ful  and  lovin,g  community;  in  no  place 
more  fitting  than  here  in  the  heart  of 
the  county  could  it  stand  an  inspiration 
for  future  generations,  a  lasting  me- 
morial until  the  devouring  hand  of  time 
shall  have  done  its  work.  This  memo- 
rial we  dedicate  to-day,  chiseled  in 
stone  and  wrought  in  bronze,  bears  tes- 
timony of  a  grateful  people.  Every 
city  and  town  throughout  the  county 
gave  willingly  of  its  best  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  and  their  gift  of  boys  who 
wore  the  blue  and  carried  musket  or 
sword,  stands  for  all  time  recorded  here 
to-day.  And  now,  Mr.  President  and 
members  of  your  commission,  on  behalf 
of  Worcester  County,  as  its  representa- 
tive, I  accept  this  beautiful  memorial." 

General  Stewart  L.  Woodford: 

"The  summer  rains  have  fallen  like 
a  benediction  on  the  monument  we  ded- 
icate to-day.  They  have  made  the  earth 
green  and  glad.  They  will  return  in 
harvest  and  in  fruitage,  and  so  the 
memory  and  the  influence  of  the  leader 
and  the  soldiers  to  whom  we  dedicate  this 
monument  will  return  in  the  harvest  of 
better  living  and  higher  citizenship  of 
a  stronger  and  more  enduring  union. 

"It  is  a  personal  privilege  and  duty 
to  have  accepted  this  generous  invita- 
tion. For  a  little  time  I  served  in  the 
same  army  corps,  the  old  Eleventh.  It 
fell  to  my  lot  to  be  the  Military  Gov- 
ernor at"  Charleston  before  General 
Devens  came  to  assume  that  command. 
For  four  years  I  served  under  his  wise 
leadership  when  he  was  Attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  until  his 
death.  I  am  grateful  that  I  was  hon- 
ored by  his  friendship." 

Following  his  service  during  the  war 
and  his  service  in  President  Hayes' 
Cabinet,  General  Woodford  said : 

"He  returned  to  Massachusetts. 
Governor  Long  reappointed  him  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1881.  For  ten 
years  he  served  in  that  high  place, 
bearing  the  dignity  of  his  citizenship, 
beloved  by  the  people  of  his  Common- 
wealth. He  was  honored  by  the  citizens 
of  the  nation,  and  at  last,  in  January, 
1891,  he  fell  asleep  among  those  whom 
he  served  and  those  he  loved. 

"How  shall  I  venture  to  sum  up  the 
life,   the  worth,    the   character   of  this 


man?  He  was  a  citizen  in  all  that  cit- 
izenship implies.  He  was  a  jurist  in 
the  largest  and  best  sense  of  the  word; 
a  wise,  a  broad,  a  great  lawyer;  an  ora- 
tor whose  matchless  eloquence  still  lin- 
gers in  our  memoiy,  but  above  all, 
Charles  Devens  was  the  citizen-soldier 
and  the  soldier-gentleman. 

"Like  Bayard,  he  was  without  fear 
and  without  reproach;  simple  and  dig- 
nified, fitted  for  the  highest  positions. 
Standing  as  advocate  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  at 
Washington,  mingling  with  courtiers, 
diplomats  and  soldiers,  he  was  always  a 
man  whom  any  drummer  boy  in  his  reg- 
iment could  go  to  for  sympathy  and  love. 

"Could  Charles  Devens  be  with  us  in 
the  flesh  to-day,  as  I  believe  he  is  in  the 
spirit,  he  would  be  glad,  yes,  grateful, 
that  the  monument  that  Worcester  rears 
is  not  only  for  him,  but  for  every  Wor- 
cester County  soldier,  whatever  his 
rank  or  service. 

"For  what  did  you  men  fight?  Not 
for  glory,  not  that  names  like  Marengo 
and  Wagram  could  be  written  on  your 
flags.  You  fought  that  the  nation  might 
be  kept  intact,  that  liberty  might  go 
with  the  flag  wherever  it  goes  over  land 
or  sea. 

"We  have  saved  the  nation,  we  have 
kept  the  flag.  Our  children  must  keep 
all  that  we  have  won.  Corrupt  as  poli- 
tics sometimes  may  be,  unjust  as  wealth 
sometimes  is,  wrong  as  corporations 
sometimes  may  be,  still,  on  the  birth- 
day of  the  nation  and  in  the  presence  of 
that  heroic  statue  faced  toward  Bunker 
Hill,  I  believe  and  you  believe  that  this 
nation  under  the  law  and  guided  by 
God  is  secure. 

"To-day  memories  of  the  past  are 
crowding  on  us.  In  that  bronze  eye 
comes  a  li,ght.  The  old  shadowy  flags 
are  bending  above  us.  Comrades,  liv- 
ing and  dead,  are  touching  elbows  here 
to-day.  Let  us  highly  resolve  that  we 
and  our  children  do  our  duty  in  years 
to  come. 

"May  we  keep  the  land  of  Puritan 
and  Pilgrim  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Plymouth  Rock,  of  Bunker  Hill,  of 
Lexington  and  Concord,  and  may  God 
keep  the  nation  for  centuries  yet  un- 
born. ' ' 
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MEDICAL   INSPECTION   IN   THE    PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 


THE  bill  for  medical  inspection  in  the 
public  schools  has  become  a  law.  It 
provides : — 

A.  That  the  School  Committee  of 
every  city  and  town  shall  appoint  a 
school  physician  for  every  public  school 
(the  same  physician,  of  course,  can  be 
assigned  to  several  schools),  and  shall 
provide  that  every  child  who  seems  to 
be  in  ill  health,  or  who  returns  to  school 
without  a  doctor's  certificate  after  ab- 
sence on  account  of  disease  or  from 
an  iTuknown  cause,  shall  be  promptly 
seen  by  the  school  physician. 

Section  1.  The  School  Committee  of 
every  city  and  town  in  the  Common- 
wealth shall  appoint  one  or  more  school 
physicians,  assign  one  to  each  public 
school  within  its  city  or  town,  and  pro- 
vide them  with  all  proper  facilities  for 
the  performance  of  their  duties  as  pre- 
scribed in  this  act:  provided,  Jwtvever, 
that  in  cities  wherein  the  board  of  health 
is  already  maintaining  or  shall  hereafter 
maintain  substantially  such  medical 
inspection  as  this  act  requires,  the  Board 
of  Health  shall  appoint  and  assign  the 
school  physician. 

Sec.  2.  Each  school  physician  shall 
make  a  prompt  examination  and  diag- 
nosis of  all  children  referred  to  him  as 
hereinafter  pr'ovided,  and  such  further 
examination  of  teachers,  janitors  and 
school  buildings  as  in  his  opinion  the 
protection  of  the  health  of  the  pupils 
may  require. 

Sec.  3.  The  School  Committee  shall 
cause  to  be  referred  to  a  school  physician 
for  examination  and  diagnosis  every 
child  returning  to  school  without  a 
certificate  from  the  board  of  health 
after  absence  on  account  of  illness  or 
from  unknown  cause;  and  every  child 
in  the  schools  under  its  jurisdiction  who 
shows  signs  of  being  in  ill  health  or 
of  suffering  from  infectious  or  conta- 
gious disease,  unless  he  is  at  once  ex- 
cluded from  school  by  the  teacher; 
except  that  in  the  case  of  schools  in 
rtemote  and  isolated  situations  the 
School  Committee  may  make  such  other 


arrangements  as  may  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  The  School  Committee  shall 
cause  notice  of  the  disease  or  defects,  if 
any,  from  which  any  child  is  found  to 
be  suffering  to  be  sent  to  his  parent  or 
guardian.  Whenever  a  child  shows 
symptoms  of  small-pox,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  chickenpox,  tuberculosis,  diph- 
theria or  influenza,  tonsilitis,  whooping 
cough,  mumps,  scabies  or  trachoma,  he 
shall  be  sent  home  immediately  or  as 
soon  as  safe  and  proper  conveyance  can 
be  found,  and  the  Board  of  Health  shall 
at  once  be  notified. 

B.  That  the  sight  and  hearing  of  all 
children  in  the  public  schools  shall  be 
annually  tested  by  the  teachers. 

Sec.  5.  The  School  Committee  of 
every  city  and  town  shall  cause  every 
child  in  the  public  schools  to  be  separ- 
ately and  carefully  tested  and  examined 
at  least  once  in  every  school  year'  so  as 
to  ascertain  whether'  he  is  suffering  from 
defective  sight  or  hearing  or  from  any 
other  disability  or  defect  tending  to 
prevent  his  receiving  the  full  benefit  of 
his  school  work,  or  requiring  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  school  work  in  order  to  pi"'e- 
vent  injury  to  the  child  or  to  secure  the 
best  educational  results.  The  test  of 
sight  and  hearing  shall  be  made  by- 
teachers.  The  committee  shall  cause 
notice  of  any  defect  or  disability  requir- 
ing treatment  to  be  sent  to  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  the  child,  and  shall  re- 
quire a  physical  record  of  each  child  to 
be  kept  in  such  form  as  the  State  Board 
of  Education  shall  prescribe. 

Section  7  provides  that  no  expense 
can  be  incurred  by  any  city  or  to\^Ti 
until  an  appropriation  for  the  pui-^^ose 
has  been  made.  The  tests  of  sight  and 
hearing,  however,  will  involve  no  ex- 
pense to  the  city  or  town,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  to  be  made  by  the  teachers  and 
the  blanks  and  materials  for  making 
them  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

There  are,  accordingly,  three  things 
to  be  done  bv  those  who  are  interested 
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in  seeing  this  most  important  measure 
made  effective : — 

1.  To  interest  yoiu"  local  School  Com- 
mittee in  the  whole  subject  in  order  that 
it  may  not  only  cause  the  required  in- 
spection of  sight  and  hearing  to  be 
made,  but  may  have  it  made  as  care- 
fully and  effectively  as  possible,  and 
may  in  general  take  advantage  of  the 
great  opportunity  which  this  bill  gives 
for  making  a  careful  study  of  the  physi- 
cal well-being  of  the  children  under  its 
care,  to  the  end  that  the  schools  may  not 
merely  fill  the  children  with  knowledge 
(or  attempt  to  do  so  in  ignorance  of 
physical  defects  that  make  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  practically  impossi- 
ble, with  discouragement  and  truancy 
as  almost  inevitable  results),  but  may 
turn  them  out  strong  and  vigorous  men 
and  women,  able  to  take  their  part  in 
the  world's  work. 

In  Boston,  Fall  River,  Cambridge, 
Maiden,  Brookline  and  Arlington,  the 
appointing  of  the  school  physicians 
will  (under  the  provision  that  where 
the  Board  of  Health  is  doing  it,  it  shall 
keep  on)  be  in  charge  of  the  Board  of 
Health  and  not  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  in  places  it  will  be  necessary  that 
the  Board  of  Health  and  School  Com- 
mittee shall  both  be  interested. 

2.  Work  will  have  to  be  done  to 
secure  the  appropriation  for  carrying 
out  that  part  of  the  bill  which  requires 
a  doctor's  visit  to  each  child  who  seems 
in  ill  health.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
necessary,  in  each  town,  that  the  School 
Committee  or  someone  else  shall  see  that 
the  town  warrant  contains  the  definite 
question  whether  money  shall  be  appro- 
priated for  this  specific  purpose  ("to 
carry  out  the  provision  of  chapter  502 
of  the  Acts  of  1906,"  or  words  of  the 
same  import),  and  that  the  citizens 
shall  vote  that  it  be  so  appropriated. 
The  first  town  meeting  should  be  taken 
advantage  of,  in  order  that  the  work 
may  begin  as  early  as  possible.  In 
cities  it  will  be  necessary  to  inter'est  the 
City  Council  and  secure  an  appropria- 
tion by  them. 

It  is  very  important  to  observe  and  to 
point  out  how  small  an  appropriation  is 
needed.  The  following  schedule,  made 
from    official    reports,  shows  what    the 


expense  has  actually  been  in  cities  and 
towns  where  the  system  has  been  in 
operation  in  this  state.  Note  that  in 
large  places,  where  the  doctor  is  required 
to  make  more  or  less  regular  visits  at 
short  intervals,  the  expense  is  about  $25 
per  thousand  inhabitants,  but  that  in 
the  two  places,  Milton  and  Andover, 
where  the  doctor  comes  only  when  he 
is  sent  for — as  will  probably  be  the 
practice  everywher'e  except  in  the  cities 
and  largest  towns — the  expense  is  about 
$11  per  thousand  inhabitants  (barring 
$50  spent  for  inspection  of  sight  and 
hearing  in  Milton,  which  under  our  law 
would  be  done  by  the  teachers.)  The 
appropriation  ought  probably  to  be 
about  three  times  the  amount  needed, 
so  as  to  pi-'ovide  for  possible  epidemics. 

Against  the  expense  must  be  placed 
the  saving  to  the  community  from  cut- 
ting off  one  of  the  chief  channels  for 
the  spread  of  infectious  disease,  es- 
pecially diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  a 
saving  not  only  in  the  life  and  health 
of  the  children  but  in  that  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Where  the  com- 
munity supports  a  hospital  it  will 
probably  save  in  dollars  and  cents,  as 
a  community,  as  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Durgin,  Boston  has  undoubtedly  done. 
When  it  has  no  hospital  the  saving  will 
be  as  great,  but  it  will  be  to  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  in  avoiding  loss  of  work 
and  doctor's  bills. 

3.  Citizens  in  general  should  be 
interested  in  order  to  carry  through  the 
appropriation,  whether  by  town  meeting 
or  city  council,  and  also  in  order  that 
parents  may  appi^eciate  the  importance 
of  acting  upon  the  notices  in  regard  to 
their  children's  health  which  they  will 
receive  as  a  result  of  the  inspection 
provided  for  in  the  bill. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  it  is  hoped 
that  not  only  the  members  of  the  Civic 
League,  that  had  the  bill  in  charge,  but 
every  village  improvement  society, 
grange  and  women's  club  will  be  inter- 
ested. It  is  a  specially  appropriate 
subject  for  women  to  take  hold  of, 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  effectiveness  of 
the  law  will  depend  upon  the  degree 
of  interest  which  the  children's  mothers 
take  in  it. 

Doctor's     are     so      thoroughly      and 
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COST  OF  MEDICAL  INSPECTION  WHERE  IT  NOW  EXISTS. 

The  following  summary  we  believe  to  be  correct  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  column  giving  cost 
per  thousand  inhabitants  is  merely  to  make  coiBparison  easier;  it  is  not  claimed  that  one  can 
argue  directly  from  one  place  to  another  on  that  basis: 


Place. 

Population. 

Cost  per 
Inspector. 

Total  Cost. 

Cost   per 

1000 

Inhabitants. 

Reniarks. 

Boston 

595,380 

1200 

$10,200 

$17.00 

Daily  inspection.  Paid  by  Board  of 
Health. 

Cambridge 

97,434 

200 

1,600 

16.40 

Daily  inspection.  Paid  by  Board  of 
Health.  ($400  for  parochial  schools 
included.) 

Maiden 

38,037 

50 

200 

5.50 

The  inspectors  went  at  this  low  pay 
to  prove  its  use.  They  visit  twice  a 
week  and  when  sent  for.  Under  the 
Board  of  Health. 

Salem 

37,627 

? 

? 

? 

Under  School  Committee. 

Chelsea 

37,289 

000 

000 

0.00 

Under  School  Committee.  Three 
doctors  give  their  time. 

Waltham 

26,282 

200 

600 

22.70 

Under  School  Committee;  two  or 
three   times   a   week.     Teachers    test 

Marlborough 

14,073 

200 

14.20 

eyes. 

Under  School  Committee. 

Towns : 

about 

Brookline 

23,436 

680 

•  .  •  . 

Board  of  Health.  Eight  inspectors 
paid  $1  a  visit.  Two  or  three  visits 
weekly. 

Arlington 

9,668 

300 

300 

30.00 

Board  of  Health.     Daily  inspection. 

Winchester 

8,242 

200 

200 

23.00 

vSchool  Committee.  Visits  once  in 
ten  days. 

Milton 

7,054 

80* 
about 

11.30 

School  Committee.  Doctor  comes 
when  sent  for.  Eye  and  ear  examin- 
ations made  by  Director  of  Physical 
Training. 

Andover 

6,632 

70 

10.50 

School  Committee.  Doctor  comes 
when  sent  for. 

*This  was  tlie  cost  of  actual  medical  inspection.    Milton  also  paid  $50  for  tests  of  sight  and  hearing,  which 
under  our  bill  would  be  done  by  teachers  without  extra  pay. 


incredibly  addicted  to  the  process  of 
sawing  off  the  branches  they  are 
sitting  on  that  their  interest  is  taken 
for  granted. 

This  is  an  agitation  that  will  not  end 
with  the  securing  of  one  year's  appro- 
priation for  school  physicians,  nor 
even  with  the  firm  establishment  of 
medical  inspection  and  physical  exam- 
ination as  a  part  of  our  public  school 
system.  The  object  will  not  be  ac- 
complished until  every  school  com- 
mittee has  become  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  all-round  development 
is  the  object  of  education,  to  which 
instruction  is  only  a  means;  and  that 
in  the  forwarding  of  such  development 
it  is  a  part  of  their  function  in  every 
way  to  promote  general  health  and 
vigor  and  the  full  use  and  training  of 
the  senses,  as  well  as  to  protect  so  far 
as  possible  against  acute  disease.       The 


object  will  not  be  accomplished  until 
every  parent  realizes  that  development 
and  not  learning  is  the  aim,  and  is 
ready  to  promote  such  development  by 
encouraging  play  and  exercise  and  the 
admission  of  fresh  air',  by  making  any 
necessary  and  rational  changes  in  diet, 
by  buying  spectacles  when  needed,  and 
by  having  adenoids  removed  in  those 
not  infrequent  eases  in  which  a  brief 
operation  will  do  more  for  healthy 
mental  and  all-round  development  than 
all  the  schooling  in  the  world. 

In  cities  the  school  nurse  will  do  more 
than  all  else  put  together' — so  the  New 
York  experience  has  shown — to  bring 
home  the  needs  of  the  children  to  the 
parents  and  secure  practical  results. 

The  system  does  not,  like  the  feeding 
of  school  children,  already  resorted  to 
in  France  and  in  parts  of  England, 
lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  parent 
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and  so  tend  to  weaken  or  supersede  the 
home.  Under  medical  inspection  abso- 
lutely nothing  is  done  for  the  parent  but 
to  tell  him  of  needs  of  his  child  of 
which  he  would  othermse  have  been  in 
ignorance.  It  leaves  it  to  him  to  meet 
those  needs.  It  leaves  him  with  a 
larger  responsibility  than  he  had 
before.  Outside  charity,  indeed,  may 
help ;  special  funds  ( for  spectacles,  for 
instance)  may  be  provided.  But  such 
outside  help  will  be  guided  by  the 
general  principles  that  govern  char- 
itable relief;  there  will  be  no  new 
or  enervating  method  or'  principle 
introduced.  "Where,  under  medical 
inspection,  instances  of  starvation  have 
been  found,  they  have  turned  out,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  be  instances 
of  carelessness  or  of  ignorance  as  to 
how  the  child  should  be  fed,  and 
instruction  thankfully  received  has 
supplied  the  sufficient  remedy. 

If  only  for  what,  in  the  way  of  whole- 
sale and  desperate  resources,  it  may 
head  off,  medical  inspection  is  a  valuable 
step  in  the  Civic  Leagxie's  social  policy 
of  developing  powers  rather  than  giving 
material  support :  not  tying  on  the 
flowers,  but  tvatering  the  plant. 

I  have  spoken  wholly  about  the 
question  of  what  needs  to  be  done. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
need  is  a  real  and  a  pressing  one.  As 
to  the  part  of  the  bill  dealing  with  acute 
disease  there  is  a  mass  of  evidence 
showing  conclusively — 

1.  That  the  schools  are  a  principal 
means  of  disseminating  disease  through- 
out the  community. 

2.  (One  of  the  reasons  why  the  above 
is  trlie : )  That  children  go  to  school 
with  light  cases  of  measles,  scarlet  fever 
and  diphtheria  and  return  to  school 
while  still  in  a  condition  to  transmit 
disease. 

3.  That  medical  inspection  can 
largely  prevent  the  dissemination  of 
disease  in  the  schools. 

4.  That  children  also  go  to  school 
while  suffering  from  severe  non-con- 
tagious diseases,  and  can  be  greatly 
benefited  by  medical  inspection  result- 
ing in  notification  of  parents  in  such 
cases. 

In  the  matter  of  the  need  of  tests  of 


sight  and  hearing  there  is  a  great  mass 
of  testimony  that  shows  conclusively — 

1.  That  a  very  large  percentage  of 
school  children,  probably  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the 
country  and  about  thirty  per  cent,  in 
cities,  are  defective  in  sight  to  the 
extent  of  needing  glasses  to  do  their 
school  work  properly,  to  prevent  per- 
manent injury  to  their  eyes,  or  to  avoid 
great  nervous  strain.  These  conclu- 
sions are  based  upon  examinations  of 
many  thousands  of  children,  conducted 
in  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  there 
is  now  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  the  results. 

2.  That  defects  of  sight  increase 
with  the  length  of  school  attendance 
and  as  a  consequence  of  it. 

3.  That  about  five  per  cent,  of  school 
children  are  defective  in  hearing  so  as 
to  seriously  interfere  with  their  school 
work.  (The  percentage  of  defects  of 
hearing  varies  from  week  to  week  with 
weather  and  other  conditions,  and 
ther'efore  cannot  be  so  definitely  stated 
as  in  the  case  of  sight.) 

4.  (What  is  of  especial  importance:) 
That  only  a  small  minority  of  these  de- 
fects of  sight  and  hearing  are  discovered 
by  the  teachers  or  are  knoivn  to  them, 
to  the  parents,  or  to  the  cliildren 
themselves. 

5.  That  the  results  of  children 
attempting  to  do  school  work  while 
subject  to  these  defects  include  the 
following : 

Great  injury  to  the  eyes,  often  result- 
ing in  blindness. 

Great  injury  to  the  nervous  system, 
owing  to  eye  strain. 

Depression,  owing  to  inability  to  do 
what  other  children  can  do ;  such 
inability  proceeding,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  teacher,  the  parent,  and  the  child 
himself,  from  mental  deficiency  when 
really  the  cause  is  inability  to  see  or 
hear. 

Truancy,  leading  frequently  to  delin- 
quency and  crime. 

6.  That  the  results  of  ascertaining 
the  existence  of  such  defects  are : 

To  put  a  stop  to  the  above  evils. 

Often  to  secure  proper  treatment  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  and  therteby  save 
the  sight  or  hearing. 
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To  secure  modification  of  school  work 
(for  instance,  the  placing  of  partially 
deaf  children  where  they  can  hear  and 
partially  blind  children  where  they  can 
see,  improvement  of  light  in  the  school 
building,  etc.) 

7.  That  teacher's  acting  under  proper 
instructions,  either  oral  or  printed,  can 
make  the  tests  of  sight  and  hearing  suffi- 
ciently well  to  discover  somewhere  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty-five  per  cent,  of 
cases  of  defective  sight  and  hearing. 
They  will  also  be  able  to  observe,  as 
perhaps  a  doctor  could  not,  those 
s^Tiiptoms  of  "nervousness,  inattention, 
and  pain  in  the  eyes  and  head,  that  are 
often  symptoms  of  defective  sight,  even 


though  by  excessive  muscular  effort  the 
deficiency  in  vision  may  be  overcome. ' '  * 
Our  law  obliges  every  child  to  go  to 
school.  Ought  it  not  also  to  provide 
that  when  he  gets  there  he  shall  not  be 
liable  to  such  injuries  as  these  ?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  right  to  make 
such  inspection.  If  it  is  the  function 
of  the  school  to  teach  the  child  to  read, 
it  may  surely  also  ascertain  whether  he 
can  see  the  letters.  If  it  is  its  function 
to  give  him  oral  instruction,  it  must 
have  the  right  to  find  out  whether  he 
can  hear.  J.  L. 


*David  W.  Wells,  M.  D. :    "Sight  and  Hear- 
ing of  School  Children,"  page  19. 


LORING   COES-VETERAN   MANUFACTURER. 


LORING  GOES  was  known  in  Wor- 
cester as  a  genius.  His  name  ranks 
with  Washburn,  Knowles,  Crompton, 
Merrifield  and  other  early  manufactur- 
ers, all  of  whom  gave  to  the  world  a 
practical  invention  and  built  up  a  bus- 
iness which  for  many  years  has  been 
one  of  the  industi'ial  supports  on  which 
the  city  rested. 

Mr.  Goes  died  July  13th,  leaving  a 
name  that  will  be  remembered  so  long 
as  a  wrench  is  iLsed  by  mechanics  the 
world  over.  For  seventy  years  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  business,  and  for 
sixty  years  manufactured  the  particular 
style  of  wrench  familiarly  called  the 
monkey-wrench,  known  the  world  over. 
Up  to  within  a  few  weeks  prior  to  his 
death,  he  personally  conducted  his  vast 
business  interests,  and  when  he  died 
the  oldest  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  the  world,  passed  away. 

For  eighty-one  years  he  had  labored 
as  apprentice,  journeyman  and  manu- 
facturer, and  during  those  years  gave 
the  world  inventions  which  will  make 
his  name  enduring.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  Mr.  Goes  w^as  President  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Goes  Wrench  Gompany 
and  Loring  Goes  &  Go. 


Mr.  Goes  was  the  oldest  son  of  Daniel 
and  Roxanna  Goes,  and  was  born  in 
Worcester  April  22d,  1812.  His  early 
life  was  like  that  of  the  majoritj^  of 
country  lads.  His  father  conducted  a 
small  farm  and  Loring  was  the  chore 
boy  and  attended  school  meantime.  At 
13  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Anson  Braman  to  learn  the  carpenter 
trade.  After  serving  his  time  he  worked 
for  a  while  as  a  journeyman  for  ]\Ir. 
Braman.  When  he  got  through  with 
Mr.  Braman  he  entered  the  employment 
of  Salmon  Putnam,  in  Leicester,  in  the 
same  business,  with  whom  he  continued 
until  his  22d  year. 

He  worked  for  a  short  time  for  the 
Kimball-Fuller  Gompany  as  pattern- 
maker, and  afterw^ards  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  Henry  Goulding  in  the  same 
line  of  business. 

Aury  G.,  a  younger  brother  of  ^Mr. 
Goes,  had  been  working  with  Kimball 
&  Fuller,  and  in  1836  the  brothers 
formed  a  copartner'ship  and  bought  out 
the  firm  of  Kimball  &  Fuller,  at  the 
old  Gourt  Mill,  a  few  rods  south  of 
Lincoln  Square,  and  started  in  a  small 
way  the  manufacture  of  woolen  mill 
machinery.     With   his   brother   he   car- 
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ried  on  the  business  until  1838,  when 
their  establishment  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  brothers  went  to  Springfield 
as  patternmakers  in  the  foundry  of 
Laurin  Trask.  While  at  work  in  Spring- 
field, Mr.  Goes  invented  the  monkey- 
wrench,  which  has  come  into  universal 
use  throughout  the  country.  There 
were  then  two  styles  of  wrenches,  one  of 
English  invention  and  another  known 
as  the  Springfield  or  ]\Ierrick  wrench. 
The  mechanism  of  both  of  these 
wrenches  was  such  that  both  hands  had 
to  be  used  to  open  and  close  them.  The 
improvement  made  by  Mr.  Goes  con- 
sisted of  an  application  of  a  screw  so 
that  the  wrench  could  be  held  and  ad- 
justed with  one  hand. 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Goes  to  dispense 
with  the  screw  on  the  shaft  and  to  affix 
by  the  side  of  the  shaft  a  small  bar,  in 
the  form  of  a  screw,  which  would  enter 
another  screw  formed  in  the  lower  or 
movable  jaw  of  the  wrench;  and  that 
the  first  screw  should  have,  at  its  lower 
end,  where  it  should  enter  the  handle,  a 
roset  always  in  reach  of  the  thumb  of 
the  hand  that  held  the  wrench.  This 
roset,  being  pressed  and  turned  with  the 
thumb,  would  operate  the  screw,  and 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  wrench 
could  be  easily  effected  by  one  hand. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  this  adjustment 
would  make  the  tool  much  stronger  by 
removing  the  indentations  from  the  bar 
or  shaft,  and  there  would  be  less  lia- 
bility of  injury  to  the  wrench  from  se- 
vere usage  or  improper  handling. 

In  1840  Mr.  Goes  and  his  brother  re- 
turned to  Worcester  and  began  in  a 
small  way  the  manufacture  of  wrenches, 
with  the  firm  name  of  L.  &  A.  G.  Goes. 
They  at  once  directed  their  efforts  to 
securing  a  patent  for  the  invention.  A 
patent  was  granted  Loring  Goes  April 
16,  1841,  and  for  several  years  consid- 
erable difiiculty  was  experienced  in  se- 
curing business  in  opposition  to  the 
manufacturers  of  other  wrenches.  The 
superiority  of  the  Goes  wrench  was  soon 
recognized  and  the  way  was  open  for 
orders.  H.  W.  Miller  first  acted  as 
selling  agent,  after  which  the  goods 
were  sold  by  G.  Foster  &  Go.,  and 
Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason.     Since  April 


1,  1853,  the  concern  marketed  its  own 
goods.  In  1844  the  concern  moved 
from  the  Gourt  Mill  on  Union  Street  to 
the  Albert  Gurtis  shop  in  New 
Worcester. 

July  21,  1853,  with  Levi  Hardy,  they 
bought  from  Moses  Glement  his  shop, 
machinery  and  business,  which  was  in 
the  manufacture  of  shear  blades  and 
knives  for  hay  cutting  machines.  This 
copartnership  continued  until  May  21, 
1864.  After  the  dissolution  the  brothers 
continued  the  business,  Mr.  Hardy's 
interest  having  been  taken  by  the 
brothers.  The  accounts  of  the  wrench 
business  and  shear  blade  and  knife  were 
kept  separate. 

April  1,  1869,  the  brothers  dissolved 
their  copartnership,  and  divided  the 
business,  Loring  Goes  taking  the  upper 
dam  privilege  in  New  Worcester,  in- 
cluding the  shear  blade  business,  and 
paying  a  bonus  for  the  right  of  choice. 
At  this  time  they  manufactured  from 
6000  to  9000  wrenches  each  month. 
Loring  Goes  erected  a  brick  factory,  100 
feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  four  stories 
high,  at  the  lower  dam.  The  building, 
with  the  machinery  to  be  used  in  it, 
was  finished  early  in  1871. 

In  the  interval  since  April  1,  1869,  he 
had  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  shear  blades,  under  the  name  of 
Loring  Goes  &  Co.,  at  the  upper  shop^ 
deferring  any  manufacture  of  wrenches 
until  the  new  factory  should  be  com- 
pleted. From  April,  1871,  to  1888, 
Loring  Goes  &  Go.  carried  on  their  busi- 
ness in  both  these  departments  with 
enterprise  and  success. 

Improvements,  whose  need  became 
apparent,  were  made  and  patented  year 
after  year  by  Loring  Goes.  The  wrench 
was  strengthened  and  made  better  in 
balance,  and  in  1885  the  knife  handle, 
or  scaled  and  riveted  handle,  also  his 
invention,  replaced  the  old  round-handle 
die  made  of  a  single  block.  This 
model  was  so  successful  that  it  practi- 
cally forced  the  reconsolidation  of  the 
Goes  family  into  the  Goes  Wrench  Co., 
the  new  partners  being  nephews  of  Mr. 
Goes.  Improvements  and  patents  fol- 
lowed this,  and  a  successor  to  the  origi- 
nal model  was  made  in  1895.       This  in 
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time  gave  place  to  a  superior  model  in 
1901,  which  in  its  turn  was  supplanted 
by  twin  models  with  wood  and  iron 
handles,  in  1903. 

A  little  more  than  four  year's  ago  Mr. 
Goes,  at  the  age  of  90,  bought  out  the 
interests  of  the  other  partners  and  as- 
sumed sole  ownership  of  his  wrench 
business,  and  in  June,  1902,  he  consoli- 
dated with  it  the  corporation  kno^vn  as 
the  Loring  Goes  &  Go.,  incorporated, 
making  machine  knives. 

Mr.  Goes  never  invented  for  amuse- 
ment. Various  machines  in  his  shops 
show  a  clear  insight  into  mechanical 
construction,  and  many  of  them  ante- 
date patents  now  being  worked  by 
machine  toolmakers  throughout  the 
country.  Of  late  his  chief  line  had 
been  the  improvement  of  methods  and 
tools  in  the  knife  department,  with  re- 
markable results. 

The  knife  shop  has  rim  full-handed 
for  many  years,  without  the  loss  of  an 
hour,  and  a  great  part  of  the  time  has 
run  over-time  in  spite  of  times  of 
general  depression.  Mr.  Goes  has 
always  been  very  conservative  in  the 
management,  and  has  always  had  per- 
sonal supervision  of  the  work.  The 
knives  and  shears  made  at  the  shop  are 
considered  to  be  of  the  best  quality, 
which  has  been  the  first  requisite  in 
every  case.  Whether  the  order  received 
be  large  or  small,  it  must  be  filled  with 
goods  of  the  best  quality,  and  this  gave 
the  shop  a  name  all  over  the  United 
States  for  excellence  of  work. 

Mr.  Goes  invented  much  of  the 
machinery  in  the  shops.  It  is  recognized 
as  the  only  plant  in  the  United  States 
where  grinding  is  carried  out  to  mathe- 
matical accuracy,  and  where  instru- 
ments of  precision  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  knife  work.  The  shop 
has  the  finest  hardening  facilities  in 
New  England,  and  is  doing  some  of  the 


most  difficult  work  in  this  line.  The 
product  is  known  in  all  the  markets  of 
the  world,  exportations  being  made  to 
Australia,  South  America,  Japan  and 
European  countries.  The  shop  has 
sent  shears  for  carpet  work  into  Scot- 
land, in  competition  with  those  made 
by  Sheffield  manufacturers,  and  retains 
that  trade. 

Mr.  Goes  had  been  in  the  wrench 
business  sixty-six  years.  A  representa- 
tive of  the  Japanese  government  told 
him  last  year  that  he  had  been  around 
the  world  twice,  both  ways,  and  had 
never  seen  a  man  of  his  years  in  such 
touch  with  business  matters  as  he  was. 

A  wrench  which  was  sold  by  Mr.  Goes 
in  the  '50 's  was  sent  to  the  works  last 
year  for  repairs.  It  could  not  be  re- 
paired, as  the  pattern  is  one  that  has 
long  been  obsolete  in  the  works.  A  new 
one  was  sent  instead.  It  was  felt  that 
the  wrench  had  lasted  well,  more  than 
fifty  years.  A  letter  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  the  wrench  was  received 
at  the  office,  wherein  the  writer  said  he 
has  always  used  the  Worcester  goods 
and  recommended  them,  for  they  are 
the  best  he  has  ever  seen.  This  was 
unsolicited,  and  came  from  an  entire 
stranger. 

Mr.  Goes  had  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
sportsman.  He  had  made  forty-seven 
trips  to  the  Maine  fishing  lakes,  being 
the  Nestor  of  Worcester  fishermen.  His 
last  trip  w^as  made  a  year  ago  and  he 
was  an  enthusiast  in  fishing.  He  had 
made  some  remarkable  catches,  and 
after  he  had  passed  ninety  years  showed 
himself  as  much  of  an  adept  as  the 
majority  of  men  many  years  his  junior. 

In  political  life  Mr.  Goes  had  served 
in  both  branches  of  the  Worcester  Gity 
Gouncil  and  had  represented  his  ward 
in  the  General  Gourt.  He  was  a  bank 
director  and  was  also  on  the  directorate 
of  other  business  organizations. 
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WORCESTER'S   FUTURE  WATER  SUPPLY. 


To  provide  for  AYorcester's  future  supply  has  been  the  subject  of  much  attention  by  city 
autliorities.  The  City  Council  for  several  years  has  had  its  eye  on  the  Asnebumskit  watershed 
in  Paxton  and  Holden,  and  views  have  been  taken  by  water  committees  and  engineers.  Mr. 
Frederick  A.  McClure,  city  engineer,  has  given  several  years  of  study  to  the  proposition  which 
contemplates  the  expenditure  of  more  than  a  million  dollars.  His  statement,  which  follows, 
explains  the  proposition  in  detail. 


THAT  portion  of  the  Asnebumskit 
watershed  which  has  been  looked  upon 
with  contemplation  as  a  future  water 
supply  for  the  city  of  Worcester  has 
upon  further  investigation  and  survey 
presented  many  additional  f  eatur'es  that 
are  favorable  to  its  consideration,  and 
has  confirmed  the  good  impression  which 
a  somewhat  limited  search  had  pre- 
viously formed. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the 
entire  area  are  very  attractive  for  the 
intended  purpose,  being  for  the  most 
part  of  a  wild  nature,  with  a  very  small 
percentage  of  tillable  land,  and  with 
sparse  habitations  throughout  its  bor- 
ders. Not  the  least  desirable  feature 
is  its  nearness  to  the  present  Tatnuck 
brook  supply,  its  separation  being 
formed  only  by  a  low  and  short  divide, 
which  permits  the  system  of  reservoirs 
to  be  almost  continuous.  The  fact  that 
its  run-off  is  available  by  gravitation, 
and  that  nature  has  done  so  much  to 
minimize  the  difficulties  of  its  obtaining, 
makes  the  project  appear  almost  ideal. 

In  extent  the  watershed  comprises 
about  9.48  square  miles,  and  includes 
portions  of  the  towns  of  Holden,  Paxton 
and  Rutland.  The  shed  is  naturally 
subdivided  in  two  parts;  that  lying 
nearest  to  the  Tatnuck  brook  comprises 
about  1.8  square  miles,  and  includes  a 
small  pond  Imown  as  Kendall  reservoir. 
The  Avaters  of  this  portion  of  the  shed 
flow  northerly  and  join  the  waters  of 
the  main  stream  at  Eagle  Lake.  Its 
basin  is  a  fairly  generous  one,  and  offers 
opportunity  for  an  initial  development, 
being  sufficient  for  the  impounding  of 
its  own  waters  and  a  part  of  the  main 
stream  at  Eagle  Lake.  Its  basin  is  a 
fairly  generous  one,  and  offers  oppor- 
tunity for  an  initial  development, 
being  sufficient  for  the  impounding  of 
its  own  waters   and  a  part  of  the  main 


stream,  which  can  discharge  into  it  by 
means  of  a  canal. 

The  principal  part  of  the  shed  on  the 
main  brook  itself  has  two  points  that 
offer  practicable  locations  for"  the  main 
dam  and  reservoir,  but  the  more  suitable 
one  of  the  two  I  believe  to  be  at  the  site 
of  the  present  dam  and  basin,  known  as 
the  Pine-hill  reservoir.  This  location 
offers  superior  advantages  for  the  con- 
stniction  of  a  dam  and  reservoir,  by 
reason  of  the  comparatively  short  dam 
required,  and  the  excellent  basin  there 
existing.  The  underlying  bed  rock  is 
at  favorable  depths,  and  the  materials 
for  construction  conveniently  located, 
and  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
surroundings,  I  believe  this  site  the 
more  desirable  one  to  consider. 

It  may  be  asked:  "Why  not  build  one 
large  dam  and  reservoir  for  conserving 
all  the  water  ? ' '  Attention  was  given  to 
such  a  project,  but  sufficient  basin 
capacity  at  the  Kendall  reservoir  site 
does  not  exist,  and  a  dam  at  that  point 
is  necessary  in  order  to  utilize  the  ad- 
joining shed  to  advantage.  By  reason 
of  this  detached  area  from  the  main 
stream,  it  is  more  convenient  and  prac- 
ticable to  impound  the  waters  separ- 
ately, and  to  place  the  main  dam  for 
the  larger  portion  of  the  shed  at  a  more 
suitable  location,  where  the  basin  neces- 
sary to  its  proper  conservation  can  be 
found. 

Thorough  surveys  of  the  several  loca- 
tions for  the  proposed  works  have  been 
made,  and  many  borings  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  underlying  strata  ob- 
tained, and  in  each  instance  favorable 
conditions  were  encountered  for'  carry- 
ing out  the  work  as  here  recommended. 
After  a  careful  study  and  consideration 
of  all  the  facts,  I  believe  the  dam  and  res- 
ervoir at  Kendall  pond  should  be  first 
considered,  and   I   recommend   the  con- 
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striiction  of  an  impounding  reservoii' 
upon  this  site,  with  dam  of  sufficient 
height  to  flow  to  elevation  814.  As 
recommended,  this  reservoir  will  have 
an  area  of  171.82  acr'es,  and  a  length  of 
1.45  miles. 

Its  available  capacity  will  approxi- 
mate 814,000,000  gallons,  and  its  maxi- 
mum depth  will  be  32  feet.  The  level 
of  the  water  will  be  a  few  feet  above 
the  summit  of  the  Tatnuek  brook  divide, 
and  a  dike  at  this  point  will  become 
necessary.  A  gate-house  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  water,  is  a  feature  of  the 
dike,  from  which  a  concrete  conduit  48 
inches  in  diameter  will  deliver  the  water 
into  a  discharging  pool  immediately  be- 
fore its  union  with  Tatnuek  brook. 

This  point  is  about  one-fourth  mile 
above  Tatnuek  brook  reservoir  num- 
ber 1. 

The  main  dam  will  be  situated  at  the 
northerly  end  of  the  reservoir,  with  a 
waste  weir  35  feet  in  length  discharging 
into  Eagle  Lake.  The  dam  will  be  1100 
feet  in  length,  and  should  be  pro\'ided 
with  a  valve  chamber  for  emptying  the 
reservoir  when  desired.  The  area  to 
be  flowed  by  the  reservoir  should  be 
thoroughly  cleared  of  all  matter  that 
may  impair  the  quality  of  the  water  so 
that  the  present  high  standard  of  supply 
may  be  maintained. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  waters 
of  Asnebumskit  brook  be  diverted  by 
head  works  situated  upon  the  stream, 
the  flow  line  of  the  diverging  dam  to  be 
at  elevation  822.  An  overfall  dam  at 
this  point  will  be  required,  with  suita- 
ble bulkhead,  sluice  gates  and  other 
appurtenances  for  its  proper  control. 
From  the  head  works  a  canal  some  2700 
feet  in  length  will  convey  the  water  to 
the  Kendall  reservoir,  to  be  discharged 
in  thin  vein  by  a  weir'  running  parallel 
with  the  canal,  by  which  means  abra- 
sion and  wash  may  be  avoided. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  primary 
dam  at  Pine  Hill  be  constructed  to  flow 
to  elevation  902,  which  will  give  a  reser- 
voir capacity  of  about  2,000,000,000 
gallons,  and  an  area  of  299  acres.  The 
maximum  depth  of  water  at  the  dam 
will  be  55  feet,  and  the  waste  weir  will 
have  a  length  of  75  feet.  The  water 
will  be  discharged  through  suitable  ap- 


pliances into  the  natural  stream,  and 
flow  thence  to  the  head  works  and  canal 
for  disposition. 

Two  designs  for  a  dam  at  the  Pine 
Hill  location  have  been  made,  one  an 
earthen  structure  and  the  other  of 
Cyclopean  concrete.  The  locality  is 
veiy  favorable  to  the  latter  form  of 
construction,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the 
site  selected.  Its  cost  also  estimates 
somewhat  less  than  the  earthen  dam, 
and  from  the  nature  of  its  foundations 
and  other  features  pertaining  to  its  con- 
struction, I  believe  it  is  the  preferable 
form  to  use. 

The  development  of  the  Asnebumskit 
stream  as  herein  recommended  will 
make  a  decided  addition  to  the  present 
water  supply,  and  with  the  increased 
storage  previously  recommended  upon 
Tatnuek  brook,  should  amply  supply  a 
population  twice  that  of  the  present. 

The  plan  herewith  presented  does  not 
require  the  completion  of  the  entire  pro- 
ject for  some  years  to  come,  but  can  be 
built  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances 
demand.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
Kendall  reservoir,  together  with  the 
canal  and  head  works,  should  be  con- 
structed at  once,  in  order  that  its  storage 
and  the  rtm  of  the  brook  can  be  diverted 
into  the  present  supply  when  occasion 
requires.  By  the  building  of  the  con- 
duit, with  the  canal  and  their  acces- 
sories, the  waters  of  the  main  stream 
can  be  turned  into  Tatnuek  brook 
through  the  present  Kendall  pond,  but 
lacking  the  proposed  storage  would  be 
greatly  minimized  in  value  when  needed. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  thought  wise 
to  advance  the  work  no  faster  than  the 
revenue  of  the  Water  Department  will 
permit,  then  I  believe  this  course  of 
procedure  the  best,  to  be  followed  by 
the  building  of  the  dam  at  Kendall 
reservoir. 

With  this  Avork  accomplished,  the 
storage  conditions  will  then  be  such  that 
the  raising  of  the  Tatnuek  brook  dam 
number  1,  as  proposed  by  a  previous 
report,  can  with  safety  be  carried  out 
when  deemed  necessary,  and  the  full 
value  of  that  stream  utilized.  This 
form  of  procedure  will  defer  the  con- 
struction of  the  larger  dam  and  reser- 
voir at  Pine   Hill  for  many  years,   and 
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make  possible  the  storage  needed  to 
safely  meet  periods  of  diminished 
rainfall. 

The  generous  storage  facilities  offered 
by  the  project  herein  recommended  will 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  the  impounded 
water  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
present  system,  the  reservoir  cost  of 
which,  per  million  gallons  stored, 
amounts  to  $515,  whereas  by  the  pro- 
posed project  its  cost  estimates  $400  per 
million  gallons. 

The    estimate   of    cost   in   accordance 


with  the  terms  of  the  within  order  of 
the  City  Council  is:  Aqueduct  to 
Tatnuck  brook,  with  appurtenances, 
$86,511 ;  Asnebumskit  canal  with  head 
works,  $62,002;  Kendall  dam  and 
reservoir,  $443,441 ;  Pine  Hill  dam  and 
reservoir,  $534,504;  total,  $1,126,458. 

Detail  plans  of  the  various  features 
pertaining  to  the  work  have  been  pre- 
pared, and  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
Engineering  Department. 

Frederick  A.  McClure. 


WORCESTER   BOARD   OF   TRADE. 


BANK  BUILDING,  ii  FOSTER  STREET. 


Open  8.oo  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


President's  Hours:     i  to  2  p.m. 
DAYS  AND  Fridays. 


Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednes- 


President    WILLIAM  A.  LYTLE.  Vice-President,  GEORGE  F.  BOOTH. 

'  Treasurer,  H.  WARD  BATES.  Secretary,  HERBERT  M.  SAWYER. 

Directors. 


h.  w.  goddard, 
Charles  L.  Allen, 
Edgar  Reed, 
John  A.  Sherman, 
Pliny  W.  Wood, 


F.  S.  Blanchard, 
William  Forsberg, 
Clarence  W.  Hobbs, 
WiNTHROP  Hammond, 
John  W.  Higgins. 


Wm.  a.  Lytle,  George  F.  Booth, 

Wm.  H.  CouGHLiN,        Irving E.  CoMiNS, 
Geo.  B.  Buckingham,   J.  Russel  Marble, 
Geo.  T.  Dewey,  Thos.  T.  Booth, 

Reginald  Washburn,  George  F.  Brooks, 
Clerk  of  the  Corporation,  Chas.  Perkins  Adams.         Auditor,  Charles  A.  Chase. 

Chairmen  of  Committees. 
Advisory — Rufus  B.  Fowler.  Membership— Herman  S.  Hastings.  Ways  and  Means — George 
T.  Dewey.  Manufactures — Clarence  W.  Hobbs.  Meetings  and  Receptions— Irving  E.  Comins. 
Mercantile  Affairs — J.  Russel  Marble.  Transportation  and  Railroads — Harry  W.  Goddard. 
New  Enterprises— George  F.  Booth.  Municipal  Affairs— George  F.  Brooks.  Taxation  and 
Insurance — Pliny  W.  Wood.  Foreign  Trade — Charles  L.  Allen.  Statistics  and  Information — 
Reginald  Washburn.  Arbitration— John  W.  Higgins.  Legislation— George  T.  Dewey.  Pub- 
lication—Rufus  B.  Fowler.     Education— J.  Russel  Marble. 


The  Worcester  Board  of  Trade  wants  to  keep 
on  file  at  the  Secretary's  office  a  complete  list 
of  places  where  floor  space  can  be  secured  for 
manufacturing  and  business  purposes.  There 
are  calls  made  every  day  for  such  information. 
The  Secretary  would  appreciate  it  if  every 
owner  of  a  building  in  Worcester  used  for  man- 
ufacturing or  mercantile  business  would  fur- 
nish particulars  of  what  he  has  for  renting  pur- 
poses, and  if  land-owners  would  also  file  a  list 
of  available  building  sites.  State  owner,  loca- 
tion, whether  store  or  factory,  amount  of  floor 
space,  amount  of  power  available  and  approxi- 
mate rental.  If  it  is  land  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  state  owner,  location,  number  of 
square  feet,  general  dimensions,  any  building 
thereon;  if  so,  give  floor  space,  number  stories, 
brick  or  wood,  power  plant  with  horse  power, 
and  purposes  last  used.  Also  give  name  of 
railroad  near  it  and  side-track  facilities.  Give 
price  that  '•an  be  used  as  basis  of  negotiation. 

This  information  is  for  the  use  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and   is  not  to   be  used   for   any  purpose 


except  to  locate  new  or  present  business  inter- 
ests. No  compensation  is  to  be  asked  for  any 
lease  or  rental  that  may  be  brought  about  by 
the  Board  of  Trade. 


Historical:  The  Worcester  Light  Infantry 
returned  from  the  Civil  War  August  1st,  1861. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  old  Town  Hall,  cor- 
ner Main  and  Front  streets,  was  laid  with 
Masonic  ceremonies,   August   2d,   1824. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Worcester  Board  of  Trade  after  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  is  Thursday,  September  13th. 

There  were  about  2000  packages  entered  at 
the  Worcester  Custom  House  during  Jime.  The 
estimated  value  was  $18,000,  and  the  list  of 
imports  was  varied. 

The  figures  of  the  registry  department  at 
the  Worcester  Post  Office  for  the  year  ending 
.Tune  30th,  shows  229,297  pieces  handled,  an 
increase  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  reg- 
istered matter  handled  over  the  preceding 
twelve  months. 
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Uhe  Leading  Makes  of 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heaters 
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Send  us  your  address  and  receive  estimate  (free)  from  responsible  fitter  for  heat- 
ing your  home,  store  or  factory. 

Pipe  cut  to  sketch.     Complete  Steam,  Automatic  Sprinkler  and 

Heating  Outfits.     Pumps  and  Pumping  Appliances 
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LINCOLN  MEMOKL\L  GATEWAY  AND  TAI'.LETS, 
ELM  PARK. 


ELM     PARK 

"AS  THOUGHT  AND  WR006HT" 
BY 

EDWARD  WINSLOW  UNCOLN 

PARK  COMMISSIONER 

1870  -  1896 

ERECTED  BV  THt  CmZElNS  Or  WORCESTER 

1905 


Thii  s«ilon  of  E  LM  PARK 

contd'ni'ng  2^  acres  cfetdtd  fo  i»x 
CITY  or  WORCESTER  March  17 
and  March  20  I8S4  by 
LEVI  LINCOLN  *»o  JOHN  HAMMOND 
>s  (he  FIRST  PURCHASE  of  land  for 
public  park  in  the   UNITED  STATES. 


The  Worcester  Magazine. 


VOL.  IX. 


Settember,   igo6. 


NO.  g. 


This  magazine  is  published  by  the  ^A^orceste^  Board  of  Trade.  Its  read- 
ing pages  are  devoted  solely  to  municipal  development,  good  citizenship  and 
the  business  welfare  of  Worcester.     Space  in  these  pages  is  not  for  sale. 


MAGAZINE   AND   MUNICIPAL   COMMENT. 


The  Magazine  this  month  prints  as  a 
frontispiece  the  memorial  gate  at  the 
Winslow  entrance  to  Elm  Park  from 
Gate  at  Riissell      Street.        It      was 

Elm  Park  placed  there  by  subscription 
as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Edward  Winslow 
Lincoln,  for  many  j^ears  a  member  of 
the  Parks  Commission,  and  who  devoted 
many  years  of  his  life  to  the  cultivation 
and  beautification  of  that  particular 
park.  So  well  crowned  with  success 
were  his  labors  that  Sylvester  Baxter  of 
Boston,  an  authority  on  parks,  says 
that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  cultivated 
park  in  the  United  States.  A  tablet  at 
the  entrance  sets  forth  the  fact  that  the 
gate  is  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
another  tablet  sets  forth  the  fact  that  a 
portion  of  the  present  Elm  Park  was 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  Worcester  by 
Levi  Lincoln  and  John  Hammond  in 
March,  1854,  and  was  the  first  property 
purchased  by  any  municipality  in  the 
United  States  for  park  purposes.  This 
purchase  was  made  two  years  before  the 
city  of  New  York  purchased  the  lands 
for  her  famous  Central  Park,  which  was 
generally  considered  to  be  the  pioneer 
movement  in  the  country  in  the  matter 
of  public  parks. 


^  One  of  the  most  instructive  and  prac- 
tical addresses  of  the  recent  commence- 
Vaiue  of  ment  season  was  delivered 
Technical  by  Hon.  Charles  G.  Wash- 
Education  ]3^j.n,  president  of  the  Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute  corporation, 
at  the  Institute's  commencement,  on 
' '  Technical  Education  in  Eelation  to  In- 
dustrial Development."  It  was  a  rather 
lengthy  paper,  but  contained  specific 
things  that  deal  with  Worcester  and 
with  the  increase  of  wealth  which  has 
been  brought  to  Worcester  city  and 
county  and  to  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts through  the  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute  by  an  increased  earning  power 
of  its  graduates,  and  it  was  brought  out 
very  clearly.  The  part  of  the  address 
dealing  with  the  foundation  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  its  relation  to  industrial  devel- 
opment and  the  wealth  that  has  accrued 
to  city,  county  and  State  through  its 
means  is  this  month  reproduced  in  the 
Magazine. 

Mr.  Washburn  is  not  a  professional 
educator.  He  is  a  lawyer  and  manufac- 
turer. Several  comments  have  been 
made  upon  the  address,  but  one  of  the 
best  is  from  the  Protectionist,  which 
says : 
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"In  this  address  he  treated  his  theme 
historically,  partly  with  reference  to  the 
growth  of  manufactures  in  this  country, 
partly  in  relation  to  scientific  and  man- 
ual instruction  in  Europe  and  particu- 
larly in  Germany,  and  partly  concern- 
ing the  founding  and  progress  of  the 
Poh'technic  Institute  for  which  he  was 
speaking,  and  of  other  technical  schools 
and  colleges  in  this  country.  His 
scholarly  attainments  enabled  him  to 
illuminate  the  subject  with  information 
which  should  be  of  great  interest  to  all 
who  are  engaged  in  manufacturin,g,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  adorn  the  relation 
with  fine  literary  allusions  and  a  simple 
and  elegant  style,  so  that  the  pamphlet 
is  fascinating  reading. 

"One  cannot  get  far  into  it  without 
being  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  discovery 
and  achievement  and  convinced  that  the 
future  of  our  industrial  and  commercial 
success  will  depend  less  than  in  the  past 
upon  virgin  opportunity  and  more  and 
more  upon  the  mastery  of  science  and 
the  progress  of  invention.  He  made  it 
clear  that  hereafter  all  important  enter- 
prises must  be  in  charge  of  technically 
educated  men  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  consolidation  of  companies,  there 
has  never  been  so  great  an  opportunity 
for  well-equipped  men  as  now. ' ' 


In  connection  with  the  increase  in 
salaries  of  the  school  teachers  of 
The  Laborer  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  the  Lead- 
PubHc^  ^^   0^  that  city,  under   the 

School  caption,  "The  Laborer   and 

his  Hire, ' '  makes  this  comment : 

"The  secret  of  American  manufac- 
turing success  lies  in  the  thorough 
equipment  of  a  plant  without  regard  to 
initial  cost  and  the  intelligent  handling 
of  complicated  machinery  by  employees. 

"From  our  public  schools  results  are 
expected  just  as  certainly  as  they  are  in 
the  business  world. 

"What  is  true  of  intelligent  operation 
in  manufacturing  is  true  to  an  unusual 
degree  in  school  teaching. 

"The  teacher  is  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment, and  the  success  of  that  depart- 
ment is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
ability  of  that  teacher  to  handle  it  prop- 
erly. 


"Instead  of  dealing  with  machinery 
of  a  certain  standard  or  goods  of  a  fixed 
grade,  the  teacher  finds  the  infinite 
variety  of  human  life  and  intelligence  as 
a  material  from  which  a  finished  prod- 
uct must  be  moulded. 

"And  because  it  is  soul  stuff  that  is 
developed  the  task  becomes  one  as  im- 
portant as  is  the  cause  of  humanity." 


Municipal  officials  from  Portland, 
Me.,  have  visited  Worcester  within  the 
Portland  P^^t    month      investigating 

Likes  our  street  sprinkling  methods. 
System  Other    Massachusetts      and 

Connecticut  cities  were  visited,  and 
there  is  considerable  interest  in  their  re- 
port. The  American  Car  Sprinkler  Co. 
method  of  sprinkling  the  streets  by  elec- 
tric cars  impressed  the  visitors  as  about 
the  right  w^ay  to  have  it  done,  but  they 
were  not  so  certain  about  the  methods 
employed  in  Worcester  in  paying  for 
the  work.  Maine  cities  are  watching 
Portland  on  their  decision  in  the  sprink- 
ling matter,  and  the  report  of  the  Port- 
land committee  is  good  reading.  It  was 
made  to  the  Cit}^  Council  by  Alderman 
Noble  and  a  portion  of  it  is  here  given : 

"Under  this  law  the  three  Massachu- 
setts cities  visited — Lynn,  AVorcester 
and  Springfield — sprinkle  their  streets 
in  whole  or  in  part  at  the  expense  of  the 
abutters.  In  Lynn  and  Worcester  the 
abutters  on  each  side  of  the  street  pay 
one-half  of  the  expense,  while  in  Spring- 
field the  abutters  on  each  side  pay  one- 
third  of  the  expense  each,  while  the  re- 
maining cost  is  paid  out  of  the  general 
tax  fund.  The  Hartford  system  is  like 
that  of  Lynn  and  Worcester  in  this  re- 
spect. 

"All  the  cities  mentioned  have  their 
streets  which  are  partially  occupied  by 
street  railways  sprinkled  by  means  of 
street  car  sprinklers,  and  all  have  the 
car  sprinkling  done  under  contract 
either  directly  with  the  American  Car 
Sprinkling  Company  or  with  parties 
who  have  obtained  their  cars  from  this 
company. 

"In  Lynn  and  Hartford  all  the 
sprinkling,  including  the  car  sprinkling, 
is  done  by  contract  and  the  entire  equip- 
ment   is  owned    bv  the    contractor.     In 
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Worcester  the  cart  sprinkling  is  done  by 
the  city,  while  in  Springfield  the  city 
owns  the  carts,  but  contracts  for  men 
and  teams  to  run  them.  In  all  contracts 
the  city  is  a  party,  and  the  street 
sprinkling  assessments  are  collected  by 
the  city  as  other  taxes  are  collected,  the 
assessment  being  a  lien  upon  the  land  by 
statute. 

"In  Springfield,  where  the  most  de- 
sirable results  seem  to  be  obtained,  one 
man  is  employed  to  give  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  looking  after  the  street  sprink- 
ling to  see  that  it  is  done  satisfactorily. 
The  contractor  at  Hartford  has  an  auto- 
matic sprinkler  which  works  well  and  is 
said  to  give  good  results.  All  the  cities 
visited  own  their  water  supply  plants. 

"So  far  as  the  committee  were  able  to 
learn,  the  system  of  sprinkling  the 
streets  at  the  expense  of  the  abutters, 
wholly  or  partially,  is  satisfactory  both 
to  the  city  and  the  citizens,  and  the 
method  of  using  car  sprinklers  having 
once  been  in  use  is  indispensable,  doing 
the  work  much  more  quickly  and  at  a 
greatly  less  proportionate  expense.  The 
principal  streets  can  thus  be  sprinlded 
eight  or  ten  times  a  day  when  necessary. 
The  cars  have  on  each  side  double 
swinging  arms,  which  enables  the  use  of 
three  quantities  of  sprays  and  may  be 
adjusted  to  any  width  of  street  up  to 
fifty  feet  Avide  with  a  single  track,  or 
seventy  feet  wide  with  a  double  track. 
These  arms  easily  swing  around  any  ob- 
ject on  the  street  without  coming  in  con- 
tact with  it.  A  car  will  ordinarily 
sprinkle  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of 
street  without  being  refilled.  The  sys- 
tem in  vogue  in  these  four  cities  is  un- 
questionably far  preferable  to  the  pri- 
vate contract  system  now  in  use  in  Port- 
land. Your  committee  are  therefore 
unanimous  in  recommending  that  a  gen- 
eral law  be  passed  in  our  next  Legisla- 
ture which  will  enable  the  cities  of 
Maine  to  tax  abutters  for  street  sprink- 
ling." 


Worcester  has  again  had  the  national 
regatta,  which  gave  the  city  wide  adver- 
Oarsmen  tising  throughout  the  coun- 
want  a  try.     Any  rowing  event  on 

Bridge  too       ^^q   hake     advertises   Wor- 
cester  in    two    ways.     People    enthuse 


over  the  beauties  of  the  Lake  and  the 
surrounding  country,  and  as  a  regatta 
course  is  without  an  equal  in  the  world 
for  the  mile  and  a  half  distance.  The 
other  bit  of  advertising  that  Worcester 
obtains  on  the  occasion  of  a  regatta  is 
not  so  favorable.  It  is  the  presence  of 
the  causeway  and  the  absolute  need  of  a 
bridge.  It  is  not  likely  that  another  re- 
gatta will  be  held  on  the  Lake  until 
there  is  a  bridge,  for  the  inconvenience 
to  the  oarsmen  is  of  some  account.  The 
perfect  rowing  course  feature  is  offset 
by  the  utter  lack  of  accommodations  for 
the  oarsmen.  At  the  close  of  a  day's 
racing  there  is  a  rush  of  shell,  canoe, 
rowboat  and  steamer  for  the  hole  in  the 
causeway  to  reach  the  boat-houses  where 
the  crews  are  quartered.  The  delays 
are  disagreeably  long.  It  is  not  a  great 
undertaking  to  replace  the  causeway 
with  an  up-to-date  bridge,  and  now  that 
Shrewsbury  Street  is  being  widened  to 
boulevard  width  the  needs  of  a  bridge  to 
span  the  Lake  are  more  and  more  evi- 
dent. Why  not  now  start  an  agitation 
for  a  bridge  at  the  Lake  and  make  that 
suburban  resort  what  it  should  be,  the 
most  attractive  in  New  England? 

One  of  the  regatta  officials — Mr.  Fox 
of  Boston — comes  out  in  an  official  state- 
ment that  it  will  be  many  years  before 
the  regatta  comes  to  Worcester  again. 
This  is  the  statement  of  one  man  con- 
nected with  the  regatta  directorate,  and 
is  in  no  sense  definite.  The  regatta  is 
given  out  every  year  to  some  city  that 
has  a  good  course  and  there  are  few  of 
them.  It  is  conceded  by  oarsmen  and 
officials  of  regattas  that  the  most  perfect 
course  is  Lake  Quinsigamond,  and  be- 
cause there  was  some  lack  of  police  pa- 
trol of  the  Lake  during  the  two  days' 
rowing,  or  because  the  crews  were  not 
allowed  to  row  a  race  on  Sunday,  or  be- 
cause there  is  no  bridge  and  there  is 
too  much  of  a  delay  at  the  causeway,  is 
no  reason  why  Mr.  Fox  or  any  other  of- 
ficial intended  forever  shutting  out 
Worcester  from  the  scene  of  another 
national  regatta.  They  are  always  glad 
to  come  to  Worcester  and  always  will 
be.  Rowing  is  not  the  most  enthusiastic 
sport  on  the  calendar,  and  there  is  not 
always  a  scramble   to   secure   a  regatta, 
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and  the  officials  are  only  too  glad  to  have 
a  bid  go  in  from  Worcester  for  the  an- 
nual event.  It  is  not  expected  to  be 
held  here  as  an  annual  event,  and  after 
the  Jamestown  Exposition  has  had  one 
of  its  features,  a  national  regatta,  or 
some  other  city  wants  it  as  an  advertis- 
ing medium,  it  is  quite  probable  Worces- 
ter will  have  its  beautiful  Lake  spanned 
by  a  bridge,  and  then  a  national  regatta 
will  be  welcomed  and  Worcester  will 
turn  out  and  give  the  visitors  the  same 
royal  welcome  that  has  always  been  ac- 
corded them.  Do  not  go  away  condemn- 
ing Worcester  because  there  was  some 
lack  of  proper  police  patrolling  of  the 
course,  or  because  there  is  no  bridge. 
Come  back  and  the  bridge  will  be  ready 
for  you. 

Horseless    carriages,  wireless   telegra- 
phy  and    pitless    plums    are    all   well 
enough,    and    betoken    the 

The  Age  of  advance  of  civilization. 
Investigation   t,    ,         ,  .,  , 

But    when     it     comes     to 

creamless  ice  cream,  it  is  quite  another 
story,  and  the  line  must  be  drawn  at  the 
hither  side.  So  our  ice  cream  is  to  be 
tested  for  butter  fat.  We  are  to  have 
no  more  emaciate  ice  cream.  Frozen 
pudding  which  shows  signs  of  going  into 
a  decline  is  to  be  barred.  Frozen 
skimmed  milk  may  not  henceforth  be 
padded  out  with  cornstarch.  It  is  wel- 
come news.  Nothing  is  too  good  for  the 
summer  girl.  But  why  stop  with  the 
ice  cream?  Make  all  the  dainties  live 
up  to  their  names.  There  is  the  chew- 
some  marshmallow.  Who  knows  if  it 
ever  saw  a  marsh?  And  are  the  choco- 
late drops  really  dropped  or  are  they 
merely  bunched  up  ?  Do  we  get  proper- 
ly sterilized  water  in  our  watermelons? 
Are  our  Welsh  rabbits  really  imported, 
or  are  they  just  common,  lop-eared  bun- 
nies? This  is  an  age  of  investigation, 
and  it  grows  harder  each  day  to  fool  the 
great  public.  We  must  know  what  we 
eat. — Boston  Advertiser. 


A  fact  that  is  worth  spreading  broad- 
cast is  that  the  tax  rate  in  Worcester 
Tax  Rate  fo^"  1^06  is  fixed  at  $16.60,  a 
Goes  Still  reduction  of  forty  cents  over 
Lower  that  of  1905.     This  is  a  low 

rate  for  Worcester  and  shows  that  the 


finances  of  the  city  are  being  fairly  well 
guarded.  Many  improvements  are  being 
made,  but  some  good  executive  ability  is 
being  put  to  use  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  money.  This  tends  to  make  Wor- 
cester an  absolutely  safe  city  in  which 
to  do  business.  There  are  no  wasteful 
expenditures  of  the  people's  money,  but 
rather  a  tendency  to  curtail  in  every  de- 
partment. There  are  some  who  think 
this  a  narrow  policy,  that  Worcester 
should  spread  out,  or  as  a  minority  coun- 
cilman might  say,  "loosen  up"  on  the 
treasury  purse  strings.  Worcester  has  a 
reputation  outside  of  the  city,  and  even 
outside  of  the  State,  of  being  a  well 
governed  citj^,  and  it  maintains  a  bor- 
rowing capacity  outside  the  debt  limit 
beyond  that  of  any  other  New  England 
city,  and  all  because  there  is  some  care 
and  judgment  used  in  the  expenditure 
of  money.  Worcester's  bonds  are  in- 
stantly taken  up  the  day  they  are 
placed  on  the  market,  because  they  are 
known  to  be  as  good  as  gold  and  bank- 
ers are  willing  to  pay  a  liberal  premium 
for  them.  Such  a  condition  of  things 
comes  from  having  a  reputation  for 
honest  government  and  judicious  ex- 
penditure of  the  people's  money. 

In  connection  with  this  statement  of 
reduction  of  tax  rate  a  few  figures  of 
valuations  may  be  given  at  this  time. 
The  total  valuation  of  the  city  is  $123,- 
211,451,  including  $426,151  of  resident 
bank  shares.  The  real  valuation  is  $97,- 
433,550,  and  the  personal  valuation 
$25,351,750,  exclusive  of  the  $426,000 
of  bank  shares.  Ward  10  leads  in  real 
estate  valuation,  with  $21,548,250,  and 
Ward  1  has  $12,935,600,  while  Ward  7 
is  third  with  $10,638,350.  Wards  2  and 
9  are  in  the  $7,000,000  list,  and  the  non- 
resident real  estate  valuation  amounts 
to  $7,548,250.  In  personal  valuation 
Wards  1  and  10  lead,  the  former  show- 
ing a  valuation  of  $7,223,950  and  the  lat- 
ter $6,871,250.  Wards  3  and  7  show  a 
personal  valuation  of  over  $2,000,000 
each,  and  the  other  wards  are  between 
$1,000,000  and  $2,000,000.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  non-resident  personal  is 
$223,560.  The  valuation  in  real  estate 
is  $1,763,700  more  than  last  year  and 
the  personal  valuation  is  $582,247  more 
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than  last  year.  The  assessors  picked  up 
a  lot  of  personal  property  over  last  year, 
amounting  to  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars. 

The  amount  of  the  tax  le^^  this  year 
is  $2,104,988.63,  and  with  the  prevailing 
rate  amounting  to  $2,122,112.08,  there 
is  left  as  overlayings  $17,123.45.  The 
State,  county  and  city  tax  for  1905  and 
1906  is  here  given : 

1906.  1905. 

State  tax,  $142,018  83  $161,434  34 
County  tax,  135,693  00  135,693  00 
City  tax,       1,827.276  80      1,820,586  43 


Gov.  Joseph  W.  Folk,  in  addressing 
the  retail  merchants  of  Missouri  at  their 
Governor  convention     at     Jefferson, 

Advice  to  spoke     against     the     mail 

Merchants  Order  business  and  favored 
advertising  in  the  town  papers.  He 
said  in  part: 

"We  wish  the  city  merchants  to  build 
up,  but  we  also  desire  the  country  mer- 
chants to  prosper.  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  mail  order  citizen.  If  a  place  is 
good  enough  for  a  man  to  live  in  and  to 
make  his  money  in,  it  is  good  enough  for 
him  to  spend  his  money  in. 

"No  merchant  can  succeed  without 
advertising  in  one  way  or  another.  Pat- 
ronize your  town  papers,  build  them  up 
and  they  will  build  the  town  up  and 
build  you  up  increased  trade  and 
greater  opportunities."  * 


During  the  summer  months  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  carried  on  a  correspoud- 
Important  ence  with  the   officials   of 

ManeTs'^  t^e  ^'ew  York,  New  Haven 

Adjusted  &  Hartford  and  Boston  & 

Maine  Railroads  which  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  AVorcester  shippers  and  through 
Avhich  results  have  been  obtained  that 
are  for  the  best  interests  of  Worcester. 
The  Committee  on  Transportation  and 
Railroads,  of  which  Mr.  Harry  W.  God- 
dard  is  chairman,  took  up  complaints 
from  Board  of  Trade  members  and  in 
one  instance  sought  a  satisfactory  ad- 
justment through  direct  communication 
with  the  local  agent  of  the  road,  and  in 
another  case  appealed  directly  to  the 
Railroad  Commissioners  with  entirely 
satisfactory  results.       The  adjustments 


in  question  were  brought  about  in  the 
most  amicable  manner,  the  railroads 
being  desirous  of  accommodating  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability  the  shippers  of 
Worcester. 

The  most  important  matter  had  to  do 
with  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford road.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Providence  &  Worcester  division  sub- 
mitted to  shippers  in  Worcester  on  this 
line  a  blank  agreement  for  signature, 
which  if  signed  would  have  thrown  on 
the  shipper,  or  person  using  a  side  track, 
the  liability  in  case  of  accident  or  dam- 
age from  fire  while  cars  were  standing 
on  the  side  tracks  in  question.  This,  if 
put  into  effect,  meant  a  great  deal  to 
the  shipper.  In  case  an  employee  of  the 
railroad  was  injured  or  killed  while  load- 
ing or  unloading  cars  on  the  side  track, 
or  the  property  of  the  railroad  or  ship- 
per was  damaged  by  fire  while  cars 
were  standing  on  such  siding,  the  re- 
sponsibility and  liability  were  on  the 
shipper.  This  was  considered  a  radical 
agreement  and  F.  D.  Perry  and  G.  A. 
Stevens,  in  Quinsigamond,  refused  to 
sign  such  agreement  in  common  with 
others  along  the  line.  These  two  ship- 
pers were  denied  the  use  of  their  side 
tracks  on  ten  days'  notice,  for  refusal 
to  sign  the  agreement,  and  the  case  was 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
Committee  on  Transportation  and  Rail- 
roads gave  a  hearing  to  IMessrs.  Perry 
and  Stevens  and  it  was  voted  to  take 
the  matter  to  the  Railroad  Commission- 
ers, which  was  done.  After  a  confer- 
ence between  the  Commissioners  and 
Pres.  C.  S.  Mellen  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  road,  it  was  decided 
by  the  railroad  president  to  withdraw 
the  agreement  and  resume  side-track 
business  on  the  same  basis  as  heretofore. 
This  was  a  decided  victoiy  for  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters  the  Board  has  brought 
to  a  close  for  a  long  time.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a  precedent  that 
would  have  worked  a  decided  hardship 
all  along  the  line  of  the  road,  and  had 
the  New  Haven  road  put  such  an  agree- 
ment into  eft'ect  other  roads  in  all  prob- 
ability would  have  followed  in  the  line 
of  the  New  Haven  people. 
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In  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  mat- 
ter, there  has  been  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  service  for  wholesale  ship- 
pers between  Worcester  and  Athol,  and 
the  fruit  shippers  reaping  the  benefit. 
Ex-mayor  W.  H.  Blodget  of  the  W.  H. 
Blodget  Co.,  brought  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  alleg- 
ing that  Worcester  dealers  could  not 
compete  with  those  in  Boston  on  the 
Athol  and  Fitchburg  division  towns 
because  there  was  a  decided  delay  in  de- 
liveries of  freight  from  this  section. 
After  the  matter  was  taken  up  with  the 
railroad  the  shipping  facilities  were  ad- 
justed so  that  Worcester  dealers  have  no 
further  complaint. 

The  Board  of  Trade  appreciated  the 
willingness  of  the  railroads  to  improve 
such  service,  for  the  officials  were  willing 
to  treat  Worcester  shippers  fairly  when 
the  matter  was  called  to  their  attention. 


Worcester  County  Commissioners,  in 
revising  the  Worcester  county  repre- 
Worcester  sentative  districts,  give 
ivTo^rVRep-  Worcester  two  additional 
resentatives  representatives — one  from 
each  of  the  ten  wards — and  take  the  two 
from  the  county  towns,  where  the  popu- 
lation or  number  of  legal  voters  has 
fallen  off.  There  are  twenty-eight  rep- 
resentative districts  and  to  cut  down  the 
representative  districts  in  the  county 
the  lines  were  radically  changed.  The 
new  districts  in  many  instances  are 
vastly  different  in  make-up,  but  so  far 
as  any  public  utterances  are  concerned 
there  are  no  great  complaints  from  any 
section.  The  Commissioners  have  done 
their  work  as  fairly  as  possible,  but  it  is 
expected  that  some  dissatisfaction  will 
be  met  with  in  such  an  important  matter. 


Vice-president  Edgar  Van  Etten  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  in  a  re- 
Not  a  cent  interview,  said  he  has 

Commercial       completely     changed     his 

Benefit  m  .      ^  "^      ,  °   . 

Boston  views    on    the    subject  of 

electric  locomotives.  Two  years  ago  he 
was  in  favor  of  the  electrification  of  the 
sviburban  system  outside  of  Boston.  He 
is  no  longer  in  favor  of  such  a  move. 
Nothing  has  developed,  to  his  mind,  in 
the  last  two  years  to  demonstrate  that 


such  a  move  on  the  part  of  his  road  in 
this  section  would  be  commercially  suc- 
cessful. 

The  adoption  of  electricity  at  the  New 
York  terminal  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  will 
have  no  bearing  on  the  local  situation  in 
this  matter,  so  far  as  present  indications 
point.  Vice-president  Van  Etten  says 
that  electricity  as  a  motive  power  for  a 
railroad  hauling  tons  of  traffic,  passenger 
or  freight,  has  not  been  proven  commer- 
cially successful,  and  that  under  present 
conditions  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the 
electrification  of  the  road's  trains  at  the 
Boston  terminal. 

Mr.  Van  Etten  points  out  the  substi- 
tution of  electricity  for  steam  at  the 
New  York  terminal  is  not  made  from 
commercial  motives,  strictly  speaking. 
The  entrance  to  New  York  is  through  a 
long  tunnel  where  there  have  been  many 
accidents,  the  smoke  obscuring  the  sig- 
nals, besides  making  the  trip  through 
the  tunnel  uncomfortable  as  well  as 
dangerous. 

The  substitution  of  electricity  there  is 
in  response  to  a  popular  demand,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  any  superior 
value  of  electricity  commercially  consid- 
ered. Mr.  Van  Etten  believes  that  the 
cost  of  operation  by  electricity  will  be 
found  to  be  in  excess  of  the  present 
cost  of  operation  by  steam. 

Whatever  commercial  advantage  there 
may  be  in'  the  change  will  come  in  the 
way  of  increased  traffic  on  suburban 
lines  due  to  the  more  rapid  development 
of  outlying  towns  and  cities. 


Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  has  re- 
ceived official  notification  that  it  has  been 
Receives  accepted   by  -the   Trustees 

Camt'L^'°"'  of  the  Carnegie  foundation 
Fund  for     the     advancement  of 

teaching  as  one  of  the  colleges  to  be  ben- 
efited by  the  fund  set  aside  for  this 
purpose  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  list 
announced  includes  two  Worcester  insti- 
tutions :  Worcester  Tech.  and  Clark  Uni- 
versity. This  fund  is  an  endowment 
contributed  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  the 
interest  of  which  provides  a  pension  for 
professors  of  the  colleges  accepted  after 
they  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of 
the  triistees  of  the  fund. 
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VALUE  OF  A  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


IN  the  Commencemeut  address  deliv- 
ered recently  at  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute by  Hon.  Charles  G.  Washburn, 
president  of  the  corporation,  upon 
"Technical  Education  in  Relation  to  In- 
dustrial Development,"  speaking  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Institute,  ]\Ir. 
Washburn  said: 

The  foundation  of  our  own  school 
came  about  in  this  way.  In  the  year 
1865,  John  Boynton  of  Templeton,  in 
this  State  and  county,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  former  partner,  David 
Whitcomb  of  Worcester,  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  free  school,  which  was  to 
be  located  in  Worcester  if  the  citizens 
of  Worcester  should  provide  the  land 
and  suitable  buildings.  This  condition 
was  complied  with  by  a  gift  of  the  land 
and  of  $61,111  continbuted  by  232  in- 
dividual names  and  from  twenty  shops 
and  factories.  The  Institute  was  in- 
corporated May  9,  1865,  under  the  de- 
scriptive and  perhaps  prolix  title  of 
Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  In- 
diKstrial  Science,  which  was  changed  in 
1887  to  the  name  which  the  Institute 
now  bears. 

December  2d,  1865,  Ichabod  Wash- 
burn of  Worcester  offer'ed  to  establish 
a  machine  shop  as  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  instruction  of  the  Institute. 

The  selection  of  the  location  of  the 
school  was  an  appropriate  one.  Wor- 
cester, then  a  city  of  30,000,  had  long 
been  famed  for  her  industries  and  for 
the  intelligence  and  public  spirit  of  her 
citizens.  Her*  industrial  growth  had 
taken  place  since  1830.  prior  to  w^hich 
time  her  manufactures  had  been  of  the 
most  primitive  sort.  The  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  M'hose  life  work,  happily 
not  yet  concluded,  has  been  so  produc- 
tive of  good  to  his  fellowmen,  told  me 
that  Judge  Merrick,  a  resident  of  Wor- 
cester, once  met  Samuel  Slater,  the  pio- 
neer cotton  manufacturer,  on  the  street 
in  Worcester.  Judge  Merrick  said  to 
Mr.  Slater: 

"We  shall  never  be  a  manufacturing 


to-^^ai  in  Worcester  because  we  have  so 
little  water  power." 

Mr.  Slater  said  in  reply: 

"Judge  Merrick,  you  may  live  to  see 
the  time  Avhen  Worcester  will  need  all 
the  water  of  IMill  Brook  to  provide  the 
steam  for  her  steam  engines." 

This  conversation  must  have  occurred 
at  some  time  prior  to  1835,  and  perhaps 
about  1830. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  William 
A.  Wheeler  of  Worcester,  who  is  cred- 
ited with  having  installed  in  1825  the 
first  steam  engine  in  the  State  west  of 
Boston,  should  have  discarded  it  and 
used  horse  power  until  1840,  when  he 
put  in  another  engine.  William  T.  IMer- 
rifield  at  the  same  time  put  in  an  engine 
of  from  four  to  six  horse-power.  These 
were  probably  the  first  efficient  steam 
engines  in  Worcester. 

An  indication  that  this  was  congenial 
soil  in  which  to  plant  an  institution  like 
ours  is  found  in  the  formation  of  the 
^lechanics  Association,  first  attempted 
in  1819,  and  successful  in  1841.  The 
object  of  the  Association  was  "the 
moral,  intellectual  and  social  improve- 
ment of  its  members,  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  pe- 
cuniary assistance  of  the  needy." 

Another  object  was  the  holding  of  an 
annual  fair  for  the  exhibition  of  the  me- 
chanical products  of  the  city,  and  the 
first  fair  was  held  in  September,  1848. 

In  July,  1854,  in  commenting  upon 
the  Association  and  its  work,  the  state- 
ment was  made  that — 

"Notwithstanding  the  inadequate 
supply  of  water  power  which  is  every- 
where deemed  so  essential  for  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  -nithout  the  aid  of  a  single  act  of 
incorporation,  mechanical  business  has 
increased  in  this  city  by  individual  en- 
terprise alone  more  than  tenfold. 

"The  mechanics  as  a  clas,s  are  more 
enlightened  than  formerly,  their  course 
is  onward  and  upward ;  they  are  not  only 
increased  in  numbers,  but  continually 
expanding  in  influence  and  usefulness." 
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Ichabod  Washburn  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  this  Association,  and  eight 
or  ten  years  before  the  founding  of  the 
Institute  had  discussed  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Sweetser  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing a  school  in  connection  with  the  Me- 
chanics Association  for  giving  scientific 
instruction  to  mechanics  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  mechanics  and 
chemistry.  It  was  expected  that  funds 
for  the  enterprise  would  be  contributed 
by  the  prosperous  mechanics  and  manu- 
facturers of  Worcester.  The  financial 
panic  of  1857  prevented  the  execution 
of  this  plan,  and  Mr.  Washburn  later 
decided  to  carry  out  his  earlier  con- 
ceived purpose  in  connection  with  the 
Institute. 

Fortunate  thus  in  its  foundation  and 
its  location,  the  Institute  began  its  life 
under  the  happiest  auspices. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  a  technical 
education  to  the  individual  and  of  tech- 
nically educated  men  to  the  community, 
Mr.  Washburn  says: 

An  interesting  statement  in  a  i-eceut 
address  by  James  ]\I.  Dodge,  then  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  our  own  graduates, 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  average  annual 
salary  of  the  technical  trained  man  is 
over  $2150,  and  for  the  non-technical 
but  trade-trained  man,  $790,  so  that  the 
gain  in  average  annual  income  due  to  a 
technical  training  is  over  $1360.  This 
amount  capitalized  at  four  per  cent, 
gives  to  a  man  receiving  a  technical 
training  a  potential  increase  in  value  of 
$34,000.  There  are  over  one  thousand 
living  graduates  of  the  Institute,  to 
make  no  mention  of  an  equal  number 
who  have  spent  more  or  less  time  at  the 
Institute,  but  who  have  not  taken  a  de- 
gree, so  that  at  the  lowest  computation 
the  work  of  the  Institute  since  its  in- 
corporation, if  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents  alone,  would  represent  a  capitali- 
zation of  over  $34,000,000.  This  repre- 
sents merely  a  capitalization  of  the  in- 
creased earning  power  of  our  graduates 
and  takes  no  account  of  the  enterprises 
which  they  have  developed  and  which 
they  direct,  M^hich  would  easily  make 
the  pecuniary  measur^e  of  the  contribu- 


tion of  our  graduates  to  the  world's  as- 
sets a  sum  not  less  than  $50,000,000. 

Let  us  see  if  on  this  basis  the  State, 
the  county  and  the  city  have  not  been 
great  gainers  by  reason  of  the  work  of 
this  institution. 

The  Commonwealth  from  the  earliest 
time  has  aided  the  cause  of  education, 
but  has  now  withdra-\ni  pecuniary  aid 
from  all  the  higher  institutions  of  leam_ 
ing  excepting  from  the  three  schools 
within  her  borders  which  are  occupied 
with  the  problem  of  technical  education, 
namely,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Amherst  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute 
at  Worcester.  To  this  school  the  Com- 
monwealth has  given  the  sum  of  $200,- 
000  in  cash  and  makes  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  $10,000,  in  consideration  of 
which  the  Institute  educates  forty  stu- 
dents who  pay  no  tuition,  at  an  expense 
to  the  Institute  of  over  $12,000  anually. 
But  this  by  no  means  measures  the 
benefit  conferred  by  the  school  upon  the 
State. 

There  are  now  engaged  in  active  life 
in  this  Commonwealth  397  of  our  grad- 
uates who  represent  directly  and  indi- 
rectly a  wealth-ci^eating  power  repre- 
sented by  a  capitalization  of  approxi- 
mately $20,000,000,  against  which  may 
be  set  the  $255,000  which  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Commonwealth  during 
the  period,  making  the  balance  against 
the  Commonwealth  a  considerable  one. 
There  are  now  engaged  in  active  life  in 
this  county  214  of  our  graduates  who 
represent  directly  and  indirectly  a 
wealth-ci"'eating  power  represented  by  a 
capitalization  of  $10,000,000.  Certainly 
Mr.  Boynton's  gift  of  $100,000  for  the 
benefit  of  the  youth  of  Worcester 
Counts'  has  borne  fruit  at  least  an  hun- 
dred fold.  There  are  now  engaged  in 
active  life  in  the  city  of  Worcester  173 
of  our  graduates,  representing  upon  the 
basis  we  have  adopted  a  capitalization 
of  $8,750,000. 

Includinsr  the  recent  gift  and  bequest 
of  Mr.  Salisbury,  the  value  of  all  our 
propertv,  real  and  personal,  is  in  round 
numbers  $1,300,000,  of  which  $1,000,- 
000  has  been  contributed  by  citizens  of 
Worcestei^  What  a  rich  return  upon 
the  investment. 
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In  addition  to  this,  the  Institute,  at  an 
annual  expense  of  about  $300  per  stu- 
dent, is  educating  at  the  present  time 
over  100  Worcester  boys  a  year,  for 
which  is  paid  the  regular  tuition  of 
$160  pel''  year,  which  equals  biit  little 
more  than  one-half  of  the  cost,  so  that 
the  Institute  is  contributing  to  the 
youth  of  the  city  educational  advan- 
tages which  cost  it  $15,000  annually.  Is 
there  not  abundant  reason  for  the  belief 
that  when  the  need  arises  the  citizens 


of  Worcester  will  contribute  generously 
to  the  funds  of  the  Institute  ? 

Worcester  is  peculiarly  dependent 
upon  the  brains  of  her  people  for  her 
prosperity,  much  of  which  is  due  to  our 
technically  trained  men  who  are  direct- 
ing the  industrial  affairs  of  the  city, 
and  upon  whom  the  city  must  largely 
depend  for  future  prosperity.  Such  in 
brief  is  the  debt  of  the  State,  the  county 
and  the  city  to  the  school. 


SAYINGS  OF  EUSSELL  SAGE. 

To  excite  envy  is  to  make  enemies. 

Clubs  are  only  places  for  idle  men. 

Society  is  to  blame  for  many  wasted  lives. 

Any  man  can  earn  a  dollar,  but  it  takes  a  wise  man  to  use  it. 

I  saved  the  first  dollar  I  ever  earned,  and  from  that  hour  I  have 
never  been  in  debt  to  a  human  being  for  a  cent  that  was  not  ready 
when  due. 

Those  who  live  for  pleasure  alone  do  no  good  to  themselves  or  to 
others. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  money  curse;  a  good  man  cannot 
have  too  much  money. 

Fifty  cents  is  enough  for  a  straw  hat;  it  will  last  two  seasons. 

If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again,  I  would  try  just  as  hard  to 
earn  my  money  over  and  over  and  over  again  that  it  might  do  the 
most  good  to  other  men. 

The  tender  care  of  a  good  wife  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  world. 

An  active  man  builds  success  upon  the  foundation  of  failures;  a 
passive  man  does  not. 

Real  charity  is  disbursed  without  the  blare  of  trumpets. 

I  think  the  vacation  habit  is  the  outgrowth  of  abnormal  or  dis- 
torted business  methods. 

I  fear  the  centralization  of  big  industries  in  the  hands  of  five  or 
six  men  will  prove  a  big  mistake. 

When  half  a  dozen  men  control  the  business  and  financial  policy 
of  a  great  industry,  a  single  error  of  judgment  will  plunge  the  whole 
nation  into  financial  loss  and  ruin. 

I  do  not  say  that  trusts  are  not  a  good  thing;  but  I  do  say  we 
should  go  slow. 
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WORCESTER   MUSIC    FESTIVAL   OF    1906. 


THE  attention  of  the  music  world 
will  be  attracted  to  Worcester  during 
the  coming  weeks.  The  Forty-ninth 
Annual  Festival  of  the  Worcester 
County  Musical  Association  will  be 
held  in  Mechanics  Hall  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  October  3d,  4tli 
and  5th,  there  being  five  concerts  and 
the  regular  number  of  rehearsals. 

Worcester  for  nearly  half  a  century 
has  possessed  an  international  reputa- 
tion as  a  musical  city  and  the  fame  of 
its  annual  Music  Festival  has  gone  the 
world  over.  No  other  American  city 
can  point  to  an  unbroken  record  ot' 
forty-nine  years  during  which  there  has 
been,  without  interruption,  a  notable 
week  of  music,  ever  increasing  in  ar- 
tistic merit,  from  the  early  days  when 
the_  Worcester  Festival  was  quite  local 
in  its  constituents  to  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, when  the  earth  is  annually  ran- 
sacked to  provide  the  highest '  grade 
musical  entertainments  for  festival 
patrons. 

In  music  festivals  as  in  various 
other  activities,  Worcester  is  in  a  class 
by  itself  in  America.  The  only  other 
city  that  lays  claim  to  a  pretentious 
permanent  festival  is  Cincinnati,  where 
the  Seventeenth  Biennial  May  Festival 
was  recently  held.  But  Cincinnati 
makes  no  boast  of  an  annual  festival 
and  its  most  excellent  festivals  date 
from  1873,  fifteen  years  after  the  Wor- 
cester Festival  began  its  career. 

This  year  Worcester  will  enjov  its 
Forty-ninth  Annual  Festival,  the"  five 
great  concerts  falling  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  the  opening 
weeks  of  October.  The  policy  of  carry"^ 
ing  forward  the  festival  from  the  last 
week  in  September  to  the  first  week  of 
October  was  carefully  considered  by 
the  festival  management,  and  it  seemed 
wise  that  such  change  be  made,  although 
the  Maine  festival  falls  on  the  same 
week,  where  Schumann-Heinck  is  to  be 
the  star  of  that  festival.  The  labors 
of  the  Worcester  Board  of  Management 


are  nearly  over,   so  far  as  making  ar- 
rangements are  concerned,  and  the  list 
of     artists     compares     favorably     with 
former  years,  the  list  being  one  of  more 
prominence  than  in  other  years.       Mr. 
Wallace  Goodrich  will  again  conduct  the 
choral  Avorks,   in  which  the  Worcester 
Festival  chorus  of  four  hundred  voices 
will  be  heard,  and  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel 
the   orchestral   programme,     in     which 
sixty  members  of  the  Boston  S.^miphony 
Orchestra  will  again  appear.    The  pro- 
gramme  includes   five   concerts:     Wed- 
nesday  evening,   October   3d,   Handel's 
Oratorio,  "Israel  in  Egypt";  Thursday 
afternoon,  October  4th,  Symphonv  con- 
cert,   with   soloists,    including    Timothe 
Adamowski,  violinist,   who  Avill  play  a 
Samt-Saens  Concerto;    Thursday  even- 
ing, October  4th,  Brahms'  choral  work 
''Song  of  Fate,"  and  Verdi's  celebrated 
Manzoni     "Requiem";    Fridav     after- 
noon,   October  5th,    Symphonv  concert, 
with  soloists,    including    Madame  Olga 
Samoroff,  the  festival  pianist,  who  will 
play    a    Rubinstein     number;     Friday 
night,  October  5th,  artists'  night      On 
this   occasion   Mile.    Elizabeth   Parkina 
soprano;   Madame  Louise   Homer,   con- 
tralto;    Daniel     Beddoe,     tenor,'    and 
Emiho  De   Gogorza,  baritone,  will  ap- 
pear.    A  feature  of  the  artists'  night 
concert  will  be  the  appearance  of  Miss 
Bessie  Bell  Collier,  violinist.     She  is  a 
Cohasset   girl,   21   years  old,   and   is  a 
favorite  musician  of  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel, 
with  whom  she  has  studied  ten  years' 
she  being  the  only  pupil  of  this  famous 
artist.     She  began  the  study  of  the  vio- 
lin when  four  years  old  and  made  her 
first  concert  appearance  when  she  was 
five  years  old,  playing  a  solo  at  a  con- 
cert m  Cohasset,  December  31st,  1890. 
Unlike    many    musical    prodigies'.    Miss 
Collier  is  of  a  joyous,  healthy  tempera- 
ment, and  although  her  playing  is  char- 
acterized by  intense  feeling,  there  is  no 
sickly    sentimentality    in    her  make-up. 
December  19th,  1904,  at  the  age  of  19, 
she  made  her  musical  debut  at  Steinert 
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Hall,  Boston,  with  great  success,  and 
since  then  has  played  to  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audiences  in  the  larger  cities. 
The  fact  of  her  youth,  her  remarkable 
ability  and  her  decidedly  prepossessing 
appearance,  she  is  considered  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Festival  and  is  honored 
with  a  number  on  the  artists'  night  pro- 
gramme. 

AVith  two,  or  possibly  three,  excep- 
tions, the  engagements  for  the  Festival 
have  been  made,  and  they  are :  so- 
pranos, Mile.  Elizabeth  Parkina,  Mrs. 
Margaret  C.  Rabold  and  Miss  Louise 
Ormsby;  contraltos,  Madame  Louise 
Homer,  Madame  Isabelle  Bouton  and 
Miss  Grace  Munson ;  tenors,  Mr.  Paul 
C.  W.  Dufault  and  Daniel  Beddoe ;  bar- 
itones, Emilio  De  Gogorza  and  Fred- 
eric Martin  ;  pianist,  Madame  Olga  Sam- 
oroff;  violinists,  Timothe  Adamowski 
and  Miss  Bessie  Bell  Collier. 

Of  the  choral  works  to  be  given, 
Brahms ' ' '  Song  of  Fate  "  has  never  before 
been  given.  It  is  a  Goethe  poem  set  to 
music  by  Brahms  to  illustrate  the  re- 
lentlessness  of  fate,  and  is  one  of  a 
group  of  three  composed  by  Brahms 
to  illustrate  the  same  idea,  "Song  of 
Destiny,"  "Nanie"  and  "Song  of 
Fate."  The  former  is  Holderlin's 
poem,  "Nanie"  is  taken  from  Schiller 
and  "Song  of  Fate"  is  from  Goethe's 
' '  Iphigenia. ' ' 

Of  the  artists  several  are  new  to  the 
Festival  and  Worcester.  Mile.  Elizabeth 
Parkina,  who  shares  honors  with 
Madame  Louise  Homer  in  being  the 
festival  principals,  is  an  American 
prima  donna,  a  prot^g(^  of  Melba,  and 
made  her  debut  at  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don. She  is  28  years  old,  spoken  of  in 
London  "as  the  faultless  singer  from 
the  West."  She  studied  in  Paris  with 
Marches!  for  ten  years,  and  also  came 
under  the  tutorage  of  the  great  Melba 


herself.  ]\Iadame  Homer  has  been  heard 
at  the  Festival  on  two  previous  occa- 
sions, and  the  critics  accorded  her  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular singers  who  ever  graced  the  IVIe- 
chanics  Hall  platform  at  a  festival.  Of 
the  other  artists,  Bouton  has  been  heard 
before  and  is  a  favorite,  while  Gogorza 
is  welcomed  back,  but  Rabold,  Ormsby, 
Munson,  Beddoe  and  Dufault  are  new 
to  the  festival.  And  speaking  of  Dufault, 
the  Festival  Management  is  credited 
with  a  coup  d'etat  in  engaging  this 
young  tenor.  Admitting  his  excep- 
tional ability  as  a  singer,  he  is  a  Wor- 
cester artist,  although  New  York  claimed 
him  a  year  or  more  ago,  where  there 
were  larger  opportunities.  His  wide 
circle  of  acquaintances  and  admirers 
will  attract  to  the  Festival  added  inter- 
est. He  is  to  sing  in  Handel's  "Israel 
in  Egypt,"  and  will  probably  be  heard 
in  one  of  the  afternoon  concerts. 

Of  the  instrumental  numbers  to  be 
performed,  none  will  create  more  inter- 
est than  the  MacDowell  suites.  There  is 
no  composer  Ijefore  the  world  to-day 
more  talked  about  than  ^lacDowell.  The 
mind  of  the  favorite  composer  has 
drifted  almost  into  oblivion  and  his  con- 
dition has  created  a  wave  of  sjmipathy 
that  has  resulted  in  the  formation  over 
the  country  of  MacDowell  clubs,  and  his 
Morks  are  being  taken  up  by  musical 
organizations  and  remarkable  interest 
is  being  created  in  them.  One  of  the 
saddest  incidents  in  the  musical  world 
to-day  is  the  passing  of  MacDowell. 

About  September  15th,  there  will  be 
issued  a  handsome  pamphlet  telling  the 
advance  story  of  the  Forty-ninth  An- 
nual Festival  by  word  and  portrait. 
From  this  pamphlet  may  be  obtained 
fullest  information  of  the  season  ticket 
sale  and  sketches  of  the  artists  who  are 
to  appear  in  the  five  concerts. 
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HARVARD'S   OLDEST    GRADUATE. 


WORCESTER  County  has  for  many 
years  claimed  as  its  own  the  oldest  Har- 
vard graduate.  There  is  always  "the 
oldest  graduate,"  but  Rev.  Joseph  War- 
ren Cross,  who  died  August  18th  in 
Lawrence,  was  the  last  of  the  famous 
class  of  1828 — the  class  that  included 
Emerson,  Winthrop,  Bowditch  and 
others  famous  in  Massachusetts  history. 

Although  a  resident  of  Lawrence 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Cross  was  for  twenty  years  pastor  of 
the  little  Congregational  Church  in 
West  Boylston,  and  several  of  the  hap- 
piest years  of  his  life  were  passed  in 
Worcester,  and  from  this  city  he  went 
with  his  daughter  to  Lawrence. 

No  resident  of  West  Boylston  was 
more  dear  to  the  old  and  j'^oung  than 
Mr.  Cross.  Half  of  the  old  residents  of 
West  Boylston  to-day  were  christened, 
married  and  their  children  baptized  by 
him. 

In  the  sixty  years  Mr.  Cross  was  a 
resident  of  West  Boylston,  he  was  closely 
identified  with  the  official  life  of  the 
town.  He  was  chairman  of  the  School 
Committee  twenty  years,  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1853 
and  represented  West  Boylston  in  the 
Legislature  in  1873. 

In  June,  1888,  West  Boylston  cele- 
brated his  eightieth  birthday.  Commit- 
tees were  chosen  from  all  the  churches 
in  town.  The  school  children  and  the 
members  of  the  high  school,  through 
their  principal,  John  C.  Worcester,  gave 
Mr.  Cross  an  album  containing  the  au- 
tograph of  every  pupil  in  the  schools 
in  West  Boylston  at  that  time.  An  orig- 
inal poem  was  read  during  the  celebra- 
tion by  Mrs.  Augusta  Cheney  of  Wor- 
cester. Many  letters  were  received, 
among  them  a  letter  of  congratulation 
from  Harvard  University.  During  his 
pastorate  in  that  town  he  performed 
more  than  700  marriages  and  attended 
even  a  greater  number  of  funerals. 

Rev.  Joseph  Warren  Cross  was  born 
in  East  Bridgewater,  Plymouth  County, 
]\Iassachusetts,  June  16,  1808,  a  son  of 


Epsom  Cross,  Epsom,  N.  H.,  and  Mar- 
garet Bird  Cross,  Dorchester.  Mr.  Cross 
was  one  of  eight  children  and  he  at- 
tended the  district  schools  in  Bridge- 
water. 

He  was  fond  of  telling  his  many  ac- 
quaintances of  his  early  life  and  some- 
times told  the  following  anecdote : 

"When  I  was  a  little  fellow,  four 
years  old,  an  incident  happened  which 
made  a  lasting  impression  and  which 
has  followed  me  all  the  days  of  my  long 
life.  It  was  during  the  War  of  1812. 
My  father  was  a  captain  in  a  cavalry 
company.  Rumors  were  abroad  that  the 
English  were  off  the  Plymouth  coast 
and  the  Governor  issued  an  order  for  the 
troops  to  assemble  and  proceed  to  the 
coast. 

"My  father  ordered  the  members  of 
his  company  to  meet  in  his  dooryard  at 
sunrise  on  the  following  morning.  They 
did  so.  The  men  in  their  gay  uniforms, 
the  horses,  the  bugles,  the  drum  and 
the  wild  confusion  and,  more  than  all  to 
my  childish  heart,  the  thought  of  my 
father  going  away,  were  too  much  for 
me  and  my  sobs  and  tears  could  not  be 
stayed  by  my  mother. 

"Finally  I  was  promised  that  when 
my  father  came  home  from  the  war  I 
should  have  a  soldier  suit  made  out  of 
his  uniform.  When  my  father  returned 
the  suit  was  made  and  a  picture  taken 
Avhich  I  have  kept  all  my  life." 

This  picture  is  now  in  the  home  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Ryder,  Law- 
rence, where  Mr.  Cross  died. 

When  12  years  old,  Mr.  Cross  was 
sent  to  the  Latin  school  of  Rev.  Lemuel 
Capen,  Dorchester,  to  be  prepared  for 
Harvard  College.  Here  he  remained 
two  years,  and  then  went  to  the  pre- 
paratory school  of  Rev.  P.  H.  Clark, 
Norton. 

At  the  age  of  16,  Mr.  Cross  entered 
Harvard  College,  from  which  institu- 
tion he  was  graduated  in  1828.  Of  the 
class  of  1824,  Mr.  Cross  was  the  last  one 
to  survive  of  the  fifty-three  members  of 
his  class.    Among  the  noted  men  of  his 
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class  were  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowclitch,  late  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard;  John  J.  Gilchrist, 
Judge  of  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  George  S.  Hillard,  historian ; 
Charles  Chauney  Emerson,  brother  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  many  other 
noted  men. 

During  Mr.  Cross'  first  year  at  Har- 
vard, General  Lafayette  visited  the  uni- 
versity. On  July  4th,  1824,  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster  gave  a  Fourth  of  July  oration 
at  Bunker  Hill.  General  Lafayette  was 
present.  After  the  exercises  the  Gen- 
eral came  to  Cambridge.  He  stood  on 
the  steps  of  one  of  the  buildings  and 
the  college  boys  filed  past  him,  each 
shaking  his  hand. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  life  at 
Harvard,  Mr.  Cross  had  rooms  in  old 
Massachusetts  Hall,  the  second  j^ear  in 
Stoughton  Hall,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  years  in  Holworthy.  After  he 
was  graduated,  Mr.  Cross  w^ent  to  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Cambridge  for 
a  year,  and  then  returned  home. 

In  1829  he  married  Miss  Jane  Cross 
of  Norton.  Soon  after  their  marriage 
the  young  couple  went  to  Cape  Cod, 
where  Mr.  Cross  was  appointed  princi- 
pal of  Orleans  Academy,  where  he 
taught  six  months.  From  there  he  went 
to  Chatham,  where  he  was  a  teacher 
three  years.  During  his  residence  there, 
Mr.  Cross'  wife  and  infant  son  died, 
lea\dng  him  alone  at  the  age  of  23  years. 

While  Mr.  Cross  lived  in  Chatham  he 
occasionally  visited  his  father  in  East 
Bridgewater.  The  journey  was  made  by 
stagecoach.  On  one  of  these  trips  the 
stage  stopped  at  Sandwich  and  drew  up 
at  the  steps  of  the  famous  Tom  Swift's 
Tavern.  A  number  of  men  were  stand- 
ing on  the  piazza,  as  the  resort  wasi  a 
famous  one  for  sportsmen.  The  occu- 
pants of  the  stage  got  out,  as  there  was 
a  wait  for  an  hour  or  so.  While  Mr. 
Cross  was  waiting,  the  proprietor  of  the 
tavern  came  to  him  and  said : 

' '  Young  man,  there  is  a  man  here  who 
wants  to  talk  with  you.  Come  in  and  I 
will  introduce  you  to  him. ' ' 

Mr.  Cross  went  and  was  introduced 
to  Hon.   Daniel  Webster,  who  was  an 


enthusiastic  sportsman,  and  came  to 
Swift's  Tavern  every  year  for  trout  fish- 
ing and  shooting. 

''Mr.  Cross,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  ''I 
am  down  here  on  a  fishing  trip,  and  I 
want  to  ask  you  if  I  can  find  a  trout- 
way  down  on  the  Cape  where  you  came 
from,  and  where?" 

"There  is  good  fishing  at  Chatham," 
replied  Mr.  Cross.  "I  have  often  caught 
trout  weighing  from  half  a  pound  to  a 
pound  near  my  home. ' ' 

Before  the  two  men  said  good-by,  it 
was  arranged  for  Mr.  Webster  to  pass 
the  next  year  with  the  young  school- 
master in  Chatham.  This  he  did,  and 
the  noted  statesman  and  ]\Ir.  Cross 
became  life-long  friends  during  the 
summer.  The  two  men  went  fishing  in 
the  streams  and  shot  marsh-birds  at 
Nauset  Beach. 

One  night  Mr.  Webster  invited  the 
schoolmaster  to  his  boarding  place,  and 
asked  him  to  bring  the  pupils  of  his 
school  with  him.  He  did  so.  Webster 
gave  the  lads  a  talk  on  birds,  having 
mounted  specimens  of  his  various  sub- 
jects. The  talk  v/as  enjoyed  by  the  boys 
and  closed  with  a  story  by  ]Mr.  Webster 
of  shooting  black  ducks  with  southern 
men  in  the  South,  and  deer  in  the  heart 
of  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  letters  from 
distinguished  persons  preserved  by  Mr. 
Cross,  was  one  from  Daniel  Webster, 
also  one  from  Henry  Clay. 

After  leaving  Chatham,  ]\Ir.  Cross  de- 
termined to  go  into  the  ministry,  and 
took  a  course  of  study  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  While  there,  he  met 
and  married  Miss  Frances  A.  J.  Vose, 
Brockton.  During  their  residence  in 
Brockton,  Mr.  Cross  and  wife  both 
united  with  the  Congregational  Church. 
Mr.  Cross  was  ordained  at  Boxboro,  Oct. 
1st,  1834,  and  remained  there  as  pastor 
six  years.  Mr.  Cross  M-as  then  called  to 
West  Boylston,  where  he  was  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
:\Iarch  11th,  1840.  He  remained  here  as 
pastor  until  March  16th,  1859.  After 
his  resignation  he  remained  in  West 
Boylston  for  many  years,  leaving  here 
in  1896,  moving  to  Worcester. 

For  fifty  years  ]\Ir.  Cross  owned  and 
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occupied  the  house  next  door  to  the 
brick  church  in  the  valley,  of  which  he 
was  pastor  for  twenty  years.  After  he 
purchased  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lavina 
Bigelow,  many  changes  and  improve- 
ments were  made. 

While  living  in  this  house,  since  torn 
down  and  the  site  covered  with  grass 
planted  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  and 
Sewerage,  which  owns  the  property,  Mr. 
Cross'  second  Avife  died  in  1870,  and  in 
August,  1873,  Mr.  Cross  married  for  the 
third  time,  taking  for  his  wife  Miss 
Sarah  P.  Fletcher,  West  Boylston.  Three 
children  were  born  in  this  home,  and 
one  died  there. 

Mr.  Cross  loved  his  old  home,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  saddest  days  of  his  life 
when  he  left  it.  It  has  always  been  his 
earnest  desire  that  when  death  claimed 
him,  he  might  be  brought  back  to  West 
Boylston  and  buried  beside  his  loved 
ones. 

The  house  in  which  ]\Ir.  Cross  and  his 
family  lived  so  many  years  was  one  of 
the  last  to  go,  by  order  of  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Commission,  and  the 
trees  he  planted  in  1841  were  some  of 
the  last  to  be  felled.  The  site  of  the 
house  is  within  a  few  feet  of  the  new 
road  which  now  crosses  the  Wachusett 
reserv^oir. 

Mr.  Cross  had  a  wonderful  memory. 
He  well  remembered  the  War  of  1812,  in 
which  his  father  was  an  officer.  He  re- 
membered the  big  M'ind  of  1815,  which 
swept  over  Massachusetts,  destroying 
houses  and  forests  as  completely  as  does 
a  western  cyclone.  In  telling  of  the  big 
wind  he  said: 

"I  was  standing  looking  out  of  a 
window  in  my  father's  house  in  East 
Bridgewater  when  I  saw  the  fearful 
wind  strike  a  large  tree  some  distance 
away  and  level  it  and  its  fellows  to  the 
ground.  The  following  summer,  1816, 
was  called  the  year  without  a  summer, 
for  there  was  a  frost  every  month  of  the 
year,  and  the  corn  and  other  crops  were 
all  ruined." 

Mr.  Cross,  although  he  had  not  at- 
tended a  Harvard  commencement  since 
1890,  always  kept  in  touch  with  his  alma 
mater.  Year  after  year  he  received  an 
invitation  from  Harvard,  but  was  not 


able  to  stand  the  journey  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  day. 

On  Mr.  Cross'  ninetieth  birthday, 
June  16,  1898,  there  was  great  birthday 
celebration  for  him  at  the  home 
of  his  son  in  Orange.  Hundreds 
of  congratulatory  letters  were  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Cross.  One  he  kept  and 
treasured  was  from  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
President  of  Harvard  University.  It 
read: 
"To  Rev.  Joseph  Warren  Cross: 

"Dear  Sir:  I  have  heard  that  you 
complete  your  ninetieth  year  on  the  16th 
of  the  present  month,  and  that  friends 
are  preparing  to  congratulate  you  on 
this  rare  and  extraordinary  achievement. 

"I  regret  very  much  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Metropolitan  Water  and 
Sewerage  Board  will  cause  your  beloved 
church  and  home  in  West  Boylston  to 
be  wiped  out  of  sight  forever.  I  feel, 
however,  that  they  could  not  disappear 
in  a  more  worthy  cause,  namely,  in  order 
that  a  pure  and  sweet  water  supplj^  may 
be  furnished  to  a  million  of  people  w^ith- 
out  fail,  through  centuries  to  come. 

"One  who  has  traveled  through  coun- 
tries where  water  is  scarce  and  precious 
appreciates  the  complete  dependence  of 
civilized  man  on  an  adequate  supply  of 
wholesome  water.  Till  I  went  to  Egypt 
I  never  appreciated  the  full  force  of  the 
phrase,  "the  water  of  life." 

"Wishing  you  a  happy  celebration  of 
your  birthday,  I  am, 

' '  Respectfully  yours, 

"Charles  W.  Eliot. 
"Harvard  University,  June  9." 

To  the  town  where  he  lived  for  more 
than  sixty  years,  the  body  of  the  re- 
spected pastor  of  former  days  was 
brought,  the  little  church  where  he 
preached  to  the  people  so  many  years, 
but  in  the  new  church  is  a  memorial 
window  to  his  memory,  and  on  Aug.  21 
the  people  of  neighboring  towns  paid 
their  tribute  of  respect  to  the  little  min- 
ister who  had  preached  to  them  the  les- 
sons of  life.  The  mutual  love  of  pastor 
for  people,  of  people  for  pastor,  was 
plainly  apparent,  although  but  a  rem- 
nant of  the  old  generation  joined  with 
the  new  in  this  last  tribute  of  respect 
paid  to  a  dear  old  man. 
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PROSPERITY   OF   A   NATION. 

A  series  of  talks  before  the  Worcester  Republican  Club  during  the  winter  and  spring  brought 
out  excellent  speakers  on  timely  subjects.  The  speakers  included  William  B.  Scofield,  Harry  W. 
Smith,  James  Logan  and  Dr.  M.  G.  Overlock.  The  latter  was  the  last  of  the  group  of  speakers 
and  in  a  general  way  he  furnished  some  interesting  information.  The  foUow^ing  selections  are 
made  from  this  address. 


POWER  misdirected,  whether  by  folly 
or  wickedness,  is  responsible  for  the  dis- 
order and  miseries  of  mankind  through- 
out the  ages,  and  power  is  always  mis- 
directed when  it  is  aimed  at  any  object 
inconsistent  with  common  welfare.  The 
cruel  uses  of  power,  which  plunder  and 
oppress  mankind  by  cunning  or  by  vio- 
lence on  an  imperial  scale,  are  only  a 
form  of  private  selfishness,  which  is 
willing  to  prosper  by  injustice  and 
which  organizes  to  usurp  opportunities 
to  which  all  have  an  equal  claim.  We 
are  told  that  if  the  black  man  could  have 
had  the  advantages  of  an  education,  that 
alone  would  have  burst  the  bonds  of 
slavery. 

The  characteristics  of  different  gen- 
erations change  as  unnoticeably  as  the 
generations  themselves.  Ideals  trans- 
forming the  spirit  of  a  nation  may  come 
or  vanish  unawares,  or  as  thieves  in  the 
night.  In  the  perspective  of  years  we 
recognize  that  ideals  widely  divergent 
actuated  the  generation  preceding  and 
the  generation  following  the  Civil  War, 
but  we  do  not  so  readily  see  the  trans- 
formation of  thought  and  activities 
equally  significant,  although  less  spec- 
tacular, which  has  taken  place  since  the 
war. 

The  industrial  expansion  of  the  dec- 
ade which  followed  the  Civil  War  has 
no  parallel,  except  in  the  decade  just 
closing,  each  being  characterized  hj 
progress  and  the  creative  spirit,  rather 
than  by  order  and  construction.  It  may 
not  be  without  profit  to  contrast  the  in- 
tellectual and  social  attitudes  of  the 
period  defined  by  the  panic  of  1873  and 
the  period  succeeding  panic  of  1894. 
The  dominant  characteristics  of  ideals 
of  the  seventies  may  be  described  as  the- 
ological and  individualistic ;  of  the  end 
of  the  century  as  ethical  and  social.  The 
former  was  a  time  when  the  only  social 
or  altruistic  forces    were    supposed  to 


emanate  from  the  church  schools.  The 
young  man  or  woman  with  an  impulse 
to  serve  his  fellowmen  had  no  choice 
therefore  outside  the  church — the  school 
of  charity.  In  this  later  daj^  the  worker 
and  reformer  are  found  in  political  and 
social  endeavor,  made  possible  by  multi- 
tudinous municipal,  charitable  and 
social  organizations. 

Politics  in  the  earlier  period  bore  a 
stigma.  In  the  last  decade  honor  be- 
came a  new  conception  of  public  respon- 
sibility and  activity;  the  characteristic 
note  of  the  new  era  is  social.  The  public 
school  system  began  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  conditions  of  industry  and 
life,  abandoning  the  three  R's  and 
teaching  the  power  of  self-observation 
and  self-reliance,  cities  and  towns  under- 
took the  organization  of  improvement 
associations,  free  libraries,  developed 
factory  legislation,  systems  of  street 
lighting  prevailed,  all  expressing  a 
changed  conception  of  public  life.  In 
1866  first  steps  were  taken  to  found  a 
public  bath  in  Boston;  in  1872  chil- 
dren's playground  w^as  instituted  by 
vote  of  the  town  of  Brookline,  and  in 
1886  a  vacation  school  was  established  in 
Newark,  N.  J. 

A  new  social  spirit  is  expressed  and 
defined  by  these  movements;  participa- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple rather  than  vainglorious  attain- 
ment of  the  honor  of  conventional  soci- 
ety becomes  the  ambition  of  a  portion  of 
the  new  generation.  To  the  multitude 
are  carried  some  of  the  fruits  of  pros- 
perity, leisure  and  culture.  From  them 
are  gained  democracy,  fraternity,  free- 
dom of  social  expression;  with  them  is 
developed  a  new  dynamic  force  capable 
of  remaking  the  American  community 
by  inspiring  the  American  citizen  with 
a  new  civic  spirit. 

The  industrial  and  social  needs  of 
each  generation    should    determine  the 
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character  of  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties. We  began  our  national  existence 
with  a  belief  in  democracy,  not  merely 
the  political  idea  popularized  by  Lin- 
coln :  ' '  Government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,"  but  a  de- 
mocracy which  is  expressed  in  the 
phrase:  ''Liberty,  equality  and  fra- 
ternity. ' ' 

The  progress  of  education  has  given 
us  a  threefold  educational  ideal:  edu- 
cation for  occupation,  education  for  citi- 
zenship and  for  manhood.  When  man- 
ual training  is  given  in  the  grades  from 
kindergarten,  the  student  is  ready  upon 
entering  the  high  school  for  a  techno- 
logical course.  The  technical  schools  of 
to-day  are  often  neglecting  the  poorer 
youth,  for  whom  they  were  designed, 
and  becoming  the  training  school  for 
the  professional  worker.  The  technical 
high  school  of  the  future  may  still  per- 
form the  service  for  the  children  of 
manual  workers.  If  manual  training 
has  been  an  organic  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system  from  the  beginning,  and 
then  the  workman  of  to-morrow  may 
have  not  only  the  general  training 
which  makes  him  adaptable,  but  the 
special  training  which  gives  him  imme- 
diate economic  advantages.  The  vaca- 
tion school  is  doing  a  great  work  towards 
the  equalizing  of  opportunities.  The 
children  of  the  well-to-do  come  back 
from  the  shore  or  the  mountains  re- 
freshed and  strengthened;  the  child  of 
the  city  returns  worn  and  weak  as  a  re- 
sidt  of  circumscribed  environment  of 
the  summer  months.  He  is  no  competitor 
for  the  child  with  superior  advantages. 
The  vacation  school  can  do  much  for 
this  class  towards  giving  him  an  equal 
show. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  the  edu- 
cation of  manhood  and  womanhood.  The 
development  of  free  library  system  in 
the  last  decade  is  among  the  most  mar- 
velous of  American  educational  advan- 
tages. Massachusetts,  the  banner  state, 
has  reached  that  happy  condition,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Library  Commis- 
sion, where  only  four  tiny  communities 
with  less  than  four  thousand  people  are 
without  free  library  facilities,  while 
there  are  nearly  7000  public  libraries  in 


the  United  States,  containing  54,000,000 
books.  The  free  lecture  system  of  New 
York  City  is  doing  great  work.  During 
1890-91,  in  200  lectures,  it  had  78,000 
auditors,  while  last  winter  it  reached 
the  astounding  proportion  of  one  and 
one-half  millions.  Most  of  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  work  being  done  by  our 
evening  schools,  so  I  will  pass  them,  ex- 
cept to  refer  to  the  goodly  number  in 
attendance. 

In  the  training  of  a  citizen  the  most 
important  building  is  the  school-house. 
In  Cooper  Union,  New  York  has  a  pub- 
lic institution  unique  in  America,  for  at 
the  present  time  we  find  thousands  of 
young  people  who  are  forced  to  work  by 
day  taking  lessons  and  acquiring  an  ed- 
ucation at  night.  Hundreds  of  doctors 
and  lawyers  and  men  in  other  branches 
of  science,  music  and  dramatic  recitals 
of  the  highest  class  are  offered  for  small 
admission  fees,  but  nowhere  else  is  there 
a  forum  where  the  public  questions  are 
discussed  as  freely,  the  verdict  given  as 
fairly  and  the  multitudinous  voice  of 
the  people  registered  as  effectively  as  in 
the  meeting's  at  the  Cooper  Union.  And 
New  York  is  on  the  verge  of  opening  the 
most  extensive  library  facilities  in  the 
world;  the  Merchants  Association, 
hammering  away  at  abuses  in  water  sup- 
ply, transportation  and  lighting.  Mu- 
nicipal service  advances  while  munici- 
pal spoils  diminish.  Progress  is  slow 
and  costly,  but  the  seeds  of  a  higher 
civic  life  are  maturing  in  greater  New 
York,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  our 
country. 

The  average  man  was  never  so  profit- 
ably employed  in  the  history  of  the 
world;  the  average  man  was  never  so 
M'ell  fed,  so  well  educated;  nor  was  the 
American  republic  ever  so  well  estab- 
lished at  home  and  abroad,  or  more  be- 
loved by  its  people. 

Just  a  word  upon  the  educational  end 
in  this  decade.  In  addition  to  what  I 
have  already  said  regarding  education, 
in  1870  there  were  only  6,871,522  schol- 
ars in  the  nation's  public  schools,  while 
in  1904  American  public  school  children 
numbered  16,256,038.  During  this  time 
the  average  length  of  life  has  greatly 
increased,  the  national  death  rate  grow- 
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ing  smaller  until  to-day  it  stands  at  a 
lower  figTire  than  any  European  coun- 
try except  Norway  and  Sweden.  Amer- 
ica will  lead  the  world  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  health  bureau. 

The  commercial  stability  of  the  nation 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1870 
business  failures  of  the  country  repre- 
sented liabilities  of  $88,242,000*;  where- 
as in  1905,  with  the  population  more 
than  doubled  and  the  total  wealth  of  the 
country  more  than  tripled,  the  business 
failures  amounted  to  only  $102,676,172. 

In  1870  the  deposits  in  savinsfs  banks 
amounted  to  $549,874,358  :  in  1900  these 
savings  banks  deposits  had  increased  to 
$2,389,719,959,  and  now  $3,093,077,557. 
In  the  same  period  the  number 
of  deposits  are  given  from  $1,- 
630,846  to  $7,696,229,  an  increase 
of  more  than  four  and  one-half 
times;  yet  the  population  during  this 
time  has  not  more  than  doubled.  Yet 
we  are  told  that  a  spirit  of  unrest  is 
abroad  in  the  land.  President  Schur- 
man  of  Cornell  says:  "A  waning  Chris- 
tianity, a  waxing  mammonism  are  the 
twin  spectres  of  our  age."  Another 
says  that  the  wiiole  nation  needs  a  new 
baptism  of  the  old  virtue  of  honesty, 
and  doubts  but  little  that  the  gigantic 
inequalities  which  the  present  system 
of  distributing  economic  good  has 
brought  about  here  heartrending  pov- 
erty, and  there  opulence  of  imperial  des- 
pots will  lead  to  modification  of  that 
system  in  the  interest  of  society  as  a 
whole. 

We  hear  the  word  criminals  used. 
Can  you  tell  me  to-day  who  belongs  to 
the  criminal  class?  Do  the  insurance 
directors  who  bought  stocks  and  sold 
them  to  companies  in  which  they  were 
directors,  at  high  prices?  Do  railroad 
officials  who  break  the  law  of  the  land 
and  now  stand  convicted?  Do  coal  car- 
riers who  did  by  agreement  that  which 
was  against  law  ?  If  so,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Republican  party,  its  representa- 
tives and  senators,  both  state  and  na- 
tion, to  seize  and  strangle  these  few 
spoilsmen.  And  right  here  let  me  say 
that  I  believe  all  United  States  sena- 
tors should  be  chosen  by  a  popular  vote ; 
then,  and  only  then,  to  my  way  of  think- 


ing, will  the  citizen  and  voter,  be  he 
Republican  or  Democrat,  get  the  popu- 
lar representation  in  our  Senate.  The 
criticism  of  to-day  is  not  directed 
towards  our  House  of  Representatives, 
but  towards  our  Senate.  If  we  are 
struggling  with  the  gospel  of  despair, 
why  should  it  exist? 

Since  1870  the  population  of  the 
country  has  little  more  than  doubled. 
In  the  same  period  the  total  wealth  of 
the  nation  has  increased  from  $30,068,- 
518  to  nearly  $100,000,000,000.  The 
public  debt  has  been  reduced  from  $2.- 
331,169,956  to  $989,886,772.  The  na- 
tional debt  of  the  United  States  is  11.91 
per  capita  against  92.59 ;  for  in  Great 
Britain,  total  money  in  circulation 
from  $675,000,000  in  1870,  to  $2,600,- 
000,000  to-day,  representing  31.73  per 
capita  against  18.65,  N.  B.;"  19.79,  Ger- 
many; 17.85,  Canada;  18.46,  Holland; 
9.75,  Italy;  3.36,  Japan,  and  yet,  as  I 
said  before,  this  country  is  in  the  midst 
of  social  unrest.  Social  problems  of 
every  kind  and  of  every  intensity  are 
demanding  solution.  The  vast  expanse 
of  our  territory  is  at  once  our  great  op- 
portunity and  our  danger.  And  the 
people  forget  that  through  the  laws  en- 
acted by  the  Republican  party,  whose 
very  watchword  is  progress,  this  great 
nation  to-day  stands  pre-eminently 
above  all  other  nations  of  the  world. 
But  it  is  in  power  and  is  likewise  held 
responsible  for  this  unrivaled  spirit  of 
unrest. 

Let  me  say  that  if  we  are  facing  a 
national  calamity,  the  Republican  party 
has  proven  that  it  can  always  be  de- 
pended upon  to  steer  the  old  ship  of  the 
State  free  from  the  rocks,  and  has 
never  asked  for  a  pilot,  either  from 
democracy  or  socialism. 

A  church,  and  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion which  it  represents,  should  not  be 
criticised  because  those  who  attend 
church  use  it  as  a  cloak  to  further  their 
own  ends. 

As  members  of  the  Republican  Club, 
as  Republicans,  let  me  admonish  you  to 
use  every  effort  in  your  power  to  elect 
those  to  office  whose  first  act,  in  your  be- 
lief would  be  to  restrain  unlawful  com- 
bination of  capital;  one  who  would  use 
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the  muckrake  on  the  breakers  of  the 
law  who  care  nothing  for  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  masses,  but  who,  hastening 
to  get  rich,  forget  to  be  honest,  generous 
or  kind,  who  put  all  their  ambition  into 
the  service  of  mammon,  the  least  elected 
spirit  that  fell  from  heaven. 

Remember  that  the  promise  of  the 
Republican  party  is  to  construct  and  up- 
build ;  remembering  that  cleanliness  and 
decency  are  among  the  latest  acquisi- 
tions, and  that  American  life  has  not 
yet  reached  its  farthest  stage  of  de- 
velopment;  remembering  that   many   a 


gallant  knight  has  fought  beneath  a 
rusty  shield  and  still  has  overcome  his 
foe;  correct  the  evils  that  may  have 
arisen  in  transportation,  but  do  not 
forget  that  the  system  as  established  has 
created  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  peo- 
pled the  West.  Cleanse  whenever  nec- 
essary, but  preserve.  Remember  if  there 
are  those  among  us  who  are  too  rich,  the 
policy  of  the  Republican  party,  which 
has  given  him  his  opportunity,  has 
given  comfort  and  solace  to  millions  of 
prosperous  people. 


The  first  item  in  the  common-sense  creed  is  obedience.  Do  your  work 
with  a  whole  heart!  Revolt  is  sometimes  necessary,  but  the  man  who 
mixes  revolt  and  obedience  is  doomed  to  disappoint  himself  and  every- 
body with  whom  he  has  dealings.  To  flavor  work  with  protest  is  to  fail 
absolutely.  When  you  revolt,  why,  revolt — climb,  get  out,  hike,  defy — tell 
everybody  and  everything  to  go  to  hell !  That  disposes  of  the  case.  You 
thus  separate  yourself  entirely  from  those  you  have  served — no  one  mis- 
understands you — you  have  declared  yourself.  But  to  pretend  to  obey 
and  yet  carry  in  your  heart  the  spirit  of  revolt  is  to  do  half-hearted,  slipshod 
work. 

If  revolt  and  obedience  are  equal,  your  engine  will  stop  on  the  centre  and 
you  benefit  nobody,  not  even  yourself.  The  spirit  of  obedience  is  the  con- 
trolling impulse  of  the  receptive  mind  and  the  hospitable  heart. 

There  are  boats  that  mind  the  helm  and  boats  that  don't.  Those  that 
don't,  get  holes  knocked  in  them  sooner  or  later. 

To  keep  ofi"  the  rocks  and  reefs,  obey  the  rudder.  Obedience  is  not  to 
slavishly  obey  this  man  or  that,  but  it  is  that  cheerful  mental  condition 
which  responds  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  does  the  thing  without  back 
talk — muttered  or  unexpressed. 

Obedience  to  the  institution — loyalty!  The  man  who  has  not  learned 
to  obey  has  trouble  ahead  of  him  every  step  of  the  way.  The  world  has 
it  in  for  him,  because  he  has  it  in  for  the  world.  The  man  who  does  not 
know  how  to  receive  orders,  is  not  fit  to  issue  them.  But  he  who  knows 
how  to  execute  orders  is  preparing  the  way  to  give  them,  and  better  still — 
to  have  them  obeyed. — The  Philistine. 
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WORCESTER   BOARD   OF   TRADE. 

BANK  BUILDING,  ii  FOSTER  STREET. 

Open  8.00  a.m.  to  5  p.m.     President's  Hours:     i  to  2  p.m.  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednes- 
days AND  Fridays. 

President,  WILLIAM  A.  LYTLE.  Vice-President,  GEORGE  F.  BOOTH. 

Treasurer,  H.  WARD  BATES.  Secretary,  HERBERT  M.  SAWYER. 

Directors. 
Wm.  a.  Lytle,  George  F.  Booth, 

Wm.  H.  Coughlin,        Irving  E.  Comins, 
Geo.  B.  Buckingham,   J.  Russel  Marble, 
Geo.  T.  Dewey,  Thos.  T.  Booth, 

Reginald  Washburn,  George  F.  Brooks,    John  W.  Higgins. 
Clerk  of  the  Corporation ,  Chas.  Perkins  Adams.         Auditor,  Charles  A.  Chase. 

Chairmen  of  Committees. 
Advisory — Rufus  B.  Fowler.  Membership — Herman  S.  Hastings.  Ways  and  Means — George 
T.  Dewey.  Manufactures — Clarence  W.  Hobbs.  Meetings  and  Receptions — Irving  E.  Comins. 
Mercantile  Affairs — J.  Russel  Marble.  Transportation  and  Railroads— Harry  W.  Goddard. 
New  Enterprises — George  F.  Booth.  Municipal  Affairs — George  F.  Brooks.  Taxation  and 
Insurance — Pliny  W.  Wood.  Foreign  Trade — Charles  L.  Allen.  Statistics  and  Information — 
Reginald  Washburn.  Arbitration — John  W.  Higgins.  Legislation — George  T.  Dewey.  Pub- 
lication— Rufus  B.  Fowler.     Education — J.  Russel  Marble. 


H.  W.  Goddard, 
Charles  L.  Allen, 
Edgar  Reed, 
John  A.  Sherman, 
Pliny  W.  Wood, 


F.  S.  Blanchard, 
William  Forsberg, 
Clarence  W.  Hobbs, 
Winthrop  Hammond, 


The  Worcester  Board  of  Trade  wants  to  keep 
on  file  at  the  Secretary's  office  a  complete  list 
of  places  where  floor  space  can  be  secured  for 
manufacturing  and  business  purposes.  There 
are  calls  made  every  day  for  such  information. 
The  Secretary  would  appreciate  it  if  every 
owner  of  a  building  in  Worcester  used  for  man- 
ufacturing or  mercantile  business  would  fur- 
nish particulars  of  what  ho  has  for  renting  pur- 
poses, and  if  land-owners  would  also  file  a  list 
of  available  building  sites.  State  owner,  loca- 
tion, whether  store  or  factory,  amount  of  floor 
space,  amount  of  power  available  and  approxi- 
mate rental.  If  it  is  land  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  state  owner,  location,  number  of 
square  feet,  general  dimensions,  any  building 
thereon;  if  so,  give  floor  space,  number  stories, 
brick  or  wood,  power  plant  with  horse  power, 
and  purposes  last  used.  Also  give  name  of 
railroad  near  it  and  side-track  facilities.  Give 
price  that  ''an  be  used  as  basis  of  negotiation. 

This  information  is  for  the  use  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  is  not  to  be  used  for  any  purpose 
except  to  locate  new  or  present  business  inter- 
ests. No  compensation  is  to  be  asked  for  any 
lease  or  rental  that  may  be  brought  about  by 
the  Board  of  Trade. 


Historical:  Union  Railroad  Station  fii'st  oc- 
cupied August  15th,   1875. 

George  .Jaques,  who  gave  the  land  for  a  city 
hospital  in  1873,  and  left  the  city  the  bulk  of 
his  propertv  for  its  maintenance,  died  August 
24th,  1872.' 

John  A.  Andrew  nominated  for  governor  at 
Republican  convention  in  Wk)rcester,  August 
29t.h,  1860. 

First  jSTew  England  fair  held  in  Worcester, 
September  3d,  1878. 

Worcester    Horse     Railroad     opened    August 


31st,  1863.  A  salute  was  tired  at  New  Worces- 
ter ;  addresses  were  made  in  Coe  's  gi'ove  by 
.lames  B.  Blake,  president  of  the  road,  Mayor 
D.  W.  Lincoln  and  others.  An  original  poem 
was  read  by  Judge  Chapin. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Worcester  Board  of  Trade  after  the  siun- 
mer  vacation,  is  Thiu-sday,  September  13th. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Woodward  of  the  Woodward 
&  Powell  Planer  Co.  looks  for  unusual  pros- 
perity in  the  machine  tool  trade  for  the  next 
year.  The  general  condition  of  the  country 
warrants  that  statement,  for  there  is  already 
assurance  of  a  great  wheat  and  cotton  crop. 
By  watching  the  wheat,  cotton  and  iron  out- 
put, conditions  for  the  future  can  be  gauged. 
Says  he  in  an  interview : 

"An  important  factor  for  the  good  the 
coming  year  which  must  not  be  overlooked 
is  the  recent  disaster  in  San  Francisco.  The 
city  must  be  reconstructed,  and  as  the  earth- 
quake demonstrated  the  fact  that  steel  con- 
structed buildings  were  earthquake  proof,  that 
will  tend  to  increase  the  use  of  steel  con- 
structed buildings,  which  will  keep  oiu"  steel 
mills  busy  and  have  its  effect  on  many  other 
lines. 

*  *  There  is  also  an  indication  that  the  export 
business  in  the  tool  machinery  line  will  in- 
crease in  volume.  For  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  comparatively  little  of  it,  but  now 
we  are  beginning  to  get  inquiries,  which  means 
that  they  are  getting  in  the  mood  to  buy 
American  machines  again,  or  that  prosperity 
is  once  again  knocking  at  the  door  in  Europe. 

' '  It  has  been  remarked  that  .Japan  should 
be  a  good  field  for  our  manvifactures,  and  Wor- 
cester will  have  its  share  of  that  business  if 
they  use  American  machine  tools.  It  is  not  a 
fact  that  in  the  machine  line  this  has  been  the 
most  prosperous  year  in  the  history  of  the 
trade.      While    we    are    well    stocked    up    with 
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orders,  buyers  are  not  falling  over  each  other 
to  buy  machines  or  paying  premium  prices  as 
they  were  in  1880.  That  I  think  was  the  ban- 
ner year.  People  who  needed  machines  were 
glad  to  get  them  at  almost  any  price  that 
year. 

"In  1898,  1899  and  1900,  we  had  an  unusu- 
ally large  demand  for  machines.  That  was 
not  due  to  any  boom  in  this  country,  but  to 
conditions  in  Europe.  The  export  business 
Avas  tremendous,  and  oiu-  salesmen  in  Europe 
sent  us  orders  which  we  could  not  fill  in  a 
year's  time,  and  we  so  informed  them,  and 
sent  the  orders  back,  but  they  were  returned 
with  the  request  to  fill  the  orders  any  old  time, 
as  long  as  they  got  the  machines.  Soon  after 
1890,  the  foreign  trade  dropped  off,  and  has 
never  been  the  same  since.  The  firms  over 
there  were  stocked  up  mth  machines  that  they 
could  not  sell,  even  at  a  great  loss,  and  in  a 
number  of  instances  the  machines  were  shipped 
back  to   this   eoimtry. 

"In  looking  over  the  history  of  business 
in  the  past,  I  am  reminded  that  I  was  much 
impressed  some  years  ago  by  the  remark  of  a 
bank  president  of  New  Haven,  who  had  spent 
the  better  part  of  his  life  in  the  banking  bus- 
iness,  and  he  was  at  that  time  past  60. 

"He  claimed  that  business  prosperity  went 
in  cycles  of  ten  years.  That  first  would  come 
three  or  four  years  of  prosperity,  and  then  a 
gradual  depression,  to  be  followed  by  a  busi- 
ness revival  on  the  tenth  year.  I  then  began 
to  study  conditions  by  the  cycles,  and  found 
that  he  was  pretty  nearly  correct,  at  least  as 
regards  the  machine  tool  trade. ' ' 

Hon.  Rockwood  Hoar,  Mrs.  Hoar,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  E.  Rice  and  Mr.  Albert  Rice 
sailed  July  5th  for  Europe,  and  re- 
turned to  "Worcester  August  25th.  Con- 
gressman Hoar  was  a  member  of  the  Congress 
that  did  more  business  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  than  any  other  Congress  in  history.  His 
return"  from  Europe  early  in  August  is  made 
so  that  he  may  attend  a  vacation  committee 
session  which  is  to  make  a  vigorous  investiga- 
tion into  the  election  practices  in  one  of  the 
Maryland  Congressional  Districts.  He  has  a 
vast  amount  of  vacation  work  to  do  on  other 
committees  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Hon.  Arthur  M.  Taft,  senator  from  Wor- 
cester, is  looked  upon  as  the  probable  successor 
of  Senator  Soule  as  Chairman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Senate.  Mr.  Taft  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  six  years  and  his  ex- 
perience in  the  House  and  Senate  has  put  him 
in  close  touch  with  business  affairs  of  the 
State,  and  he  is  considered  the  leader  of  his 
party  in  connection  with  legislative  matters. 

Mr.  William  P.  Taylor  of  Pottstown,  Pa.,  has 
succeeded  L.  W'.  Eugg  as  educational  director 
at  the  Worcester  Y'.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  Taylor 
has  been  teaching  Latin  in  the  Hill  School 
at  Pottstown,  and  is  a  brother  of  F.  S.  Taylor 
of  Worcester. 


The  ice  plant  in  connection  with  the  Worces- 
ter Cold  Storage  and  Warehouse  Company  will 
be  completed  this  month,  and  Worcester  for 
the  first  time  will  have  an  opportunity  to  use 
manufactured  ice.  As  the  uncertain  conditions 
of  late  years  make  the  price  of  ice  during  the 
warm  months  as  equally  uncertain,  the  spring- 
ing up  of  ice-making  plants  in  various  sections 
of  the  country  will  relieve  the  threatened  fam- 
ines. The  result  will  be  that  ice  will  be 
cheaper,  far  better,  and  with  the  supply  that 
is  harvested  in  the  ponds  and  rivers  the  condi- 
tion should  in  the  future  be  considerably  im- 
proved. There  is  quite  a  sentiment  in  favor  of 
manufactured  ice  for  sanitary  reasons.  It  is 
announced  that  it  will  be  September  15th 
before  any  ice  is  turned  out  of  the  local  plant. 
The  tank  completion  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
York  Manufacturing  Company,  a  force  of 
twenty  men  being  employed  night  and  day  to 
get  out  ice  for  this  season. 

Worcester  manufactiu'ers  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake in  a  business  way.  Many  orders  are 
daily  received  for  supplies  of  manufactured 
goods.  The  Matthews  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  an  order  for  stove  trimmings  for 
San  Francisco,  and  he  is  rushed  getting  it  on  the 
way.  Speaking  of  the  condition  of  business, 
Mr.  A.  T.  Matthews  says:  "We  are  running 
with  our  full  force  of  100  men,  and  to  our  full 
capacity.  We  tried  to  increase  the  extent  of 
the  output  recently  by  having  evening  shifts 
of  men,  but  found  that  because  of  the  fine 
work  required  on  some  of  the  machines  the  light 
was  not  sufficient  to  turn  out  the  class  of  work 
we  desired.  We  have  a  satisfactory  amount  of 
orders  ahead  and  the  demand  for  certain  spe- 
cialties is  steadily  increasing.  This  is  especially 
so  as  regards  bicycle  fittings  and  roller  skate 
wheels.  We  make  the  steel  roller  wheel  in 
large  quantities.  Our  above  trimmings  are,  of 
course,  used  in  large  quantities  all  over  the 
United  States,  probably  the  larger  amount  in 
the  West.  I  usually  visit  our  large  customers 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  during 
the  winter,  taking  their  orders.  This  spring, 
when  I  returned  to  Worcester,  I  found  that  we 
had  more  orders  than  I  had  secured,  and  could 
have  run  right  along  on  the  output  required 
by  the  mail  orders  without  filling  our  regular 
orders  that  are  of  standard  goods,  but  of  in- 
creasing quantities.  Some  of  our  product  goes 
abroad,  but  not  direct  from  our  factory.  We 
sell  to  exporters  in  New  York  and  they  export 
the  goods.  I  believe  the  main  portion  of  the" 
goods  exported  go  to  Germany.  In  Philadel- 
phia some  time  ago  I  came  across  a  lot  of  Ger- 
man stoves  with  oiu*  trimmings. ' ' 

Edson  J.  Quackenboss,  acting  chief  clerk  in 
the  Madison  Street  freight  office  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  has 
been  made  contracting  freight  agent,  and  W. 
A.  Sweet  of  Pawtucket  is  made  chief  clerk. 
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Governor  Guild's  appointment  of  Ar- 
thur P.  Rugg,  city  solicitor,  of  Worces- 
Had  Active  ter,  to  the  vacancy  on  the 
and  Honor-   g^pyg^-ie     bench,    Occasioned 

able  iLxpe-  ^  .  .  '  _ 

rience  by  the  resignation   01  Judge 

Lathrop,  is  doubtless  a  surprise  to  a 
large  part  of  the  public,  but  there  seems 
no  disposition  anywhere  to  challenge  its 
fitness.  Mr.  Rugg  is  one  of  the  young- 
est men  ever  raised  to  that  exalted  posi- 
tion, and  probably  quite  the  youngest  to 
be  raised  directly  from  the  legal  ranks, 
thereby  jumping  all  the  lower  bench 
appointments ;  but  he  is  as  old  within  a 
year  or  two  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  had  an  active,  a 
broad  and  an  honorable  experience  in 
various  kinds  of  practice.  Moreover,  it 
is  by  no  means  unprecedented  to  appoint 
a  man  to  the  Supreme  bench  who  has 
never  held  a  judicial  position,  and  when 
his  qualities  warrant  it,  it  is  likely  to 
have  a  healthy  influence  upon  the  char- 
acter and  service  of  that  distinguished 
body. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that 
Mr.  Rugg's  name  has  been  considered  or 
mentioned  in  connection  with  judicial 
honors,  but  his  practice  has  been  so 
lucrative  that  these  suggestions  looking 
to  appointment  to  the  Superior  Court 
have  had  no   encouragement  from  him. 


As  City  Solictor  of  Worcester,  a  posi- 
tion involving  judicial  qualities,  he  has 
made  a  brilliant  record,  and  his  success 
in  general  practice  has  placed  him 
among  the  foremost  men  of  the  bar  in 
his  section.  The  lawyers  of  Worcester 
County  are  much  pleased  with  the  selec- 
tion, and  so  are  the  public  of  the  same 
section,  and  the  estimation  in  which  a 
man  is  held  by  the  people  who  know  him 
best  is  one  of  the  legitimate  and  perhaps 
most  reliable  tests  of  fitness. 

When  a  man  has  ably  and  honorably 
acquitted  himself  in  all  the  large  respon- 
sibilities with  which  he  has  been  in- 
vested, we  have  the  warrant  of  both 
Scripture  and  common  sense  for  expand- 
ing those  responsibilities,  and  while  a 
larger  measure  of  proof  will  perhaps  be 
demanded  of  Judge  Rugg  than  though 
he  had  begun  his  duties  lower  down,  we 
have  small  doubt  that  he  will  be  equal  to 
the  test.  Governor  Guild  has  had  rather 
more  than  the  usual  executive  duty  of 
judge-making  during  the  eight  months 
that  he  has  been  in  office,  but  the  stan- 
dards of  our  judiciary  have  been  well 
maintained  and  the  ranks  kept  full. 
While  New  York  is  in  the  throes  of 
doubt  and  apprehension  respecting  the 
character  of  her  dispensers  of  justice,  as 
a  result  of  the   coming  election,  we  are 
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saved  from  all  these  uncertainties  and 
perils  by  the  safer  and  saner  methods  of 
selecting  judges  that  continue  to  prevail 
in  this  State,  and  which  we  hope  always 
will  continue. — Boston  Transcript. 


At  the  fair  of  the  Worcester  Agricul- 
tural Society  last  month,  Gov.  Curtis 
Fortunes  Guild,  Jr.,  was  a  guest,  and 
in  made  a  short  address,  which 

Farming  was  about  the  most  meaty 
thing  the  Governor  has  said  to  the  farm- 
ers for  a  long  time.  He  produced  some 
figures  that  are  surprising,  and  they 
deserve  to  be  spread  broadcast  over  the 
country.  He  showed  by  figures  that  a 
single  bushel  of  Massachusetts  cucum- 
bers outweighs  in  value  the  product  of 
an  acre  of  Kansas  wheat.  Governor 
Guild  said : 

Never  has  so  much  progressive  legis- 
lation in  Commonwealth  and  nation 
been  secured  as  in  1906.  Never  was 
Massachusetts,  never  was  our  country  as 
prosperous  as  it  is  to-day. 

Worcester  County  is  not  only  pre- 
eminent as  a  great  centre  of  manufac- 
turing, it  is  a  great  centre  of  agricul- 
ture. Its  extent  of  territory  cannot  be- 
gin to  compare  with  that  enclosed  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  great  counties  of  the 
larger  states,  yet  measured  by  value  of 
product  Worcester  County,  with  its 
modest  area,  yet  ranks  fifteen  in  the  long 
list  of  all  the  counties  of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  common  fallacy  to  call  Massa- 
chusetts merely  a  manufacturing  state 
with  no  agricultural  interests.  The  old 
Commonwealth  is  the  first  agricultural 
state  in  New  England.  The  value  of  the 
products  of  this  little  strip  of  earth  was 
in  the  last  census  year  over  $42,000,000, 
an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 
The  value  of  our  products  beats  not  only 
that  of  every  state  of  New  England,  in- 
cluding the  larger  states  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  but  in  spite  of 
our  limited  area  we  lead  as  an  agricul- 
tural state  the  infinitely  larger  common- 
wealths, Florida,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Our  Board  of  Agriculture  has  led  the 
country  in  the  work  of   farmers'   insti- 


tutes to  show  where  old-fashioned  fail- 
ure may  be  replaced  by  modern  success. 
Fruits  show  a  profit  where  grain  shows  a 
loss.  Peach  orchards  and  greenhouses 
are  taking  the  place  of  cornfields.  A 
single  bushel  of  Massachusetts  cucum- 
bers outweighs  in  value  the  product  of 
an  acre  of  Kansas  wheat. 

The  same  statement  is  true  of  a  barrel 
of  Massachusetts  cranberries,  of  a  half 
dozen  boxes  of  Massachusetts  roses,  or 
of  a  coop  of  Massachusetts  fancy  poul- 
try. 

Farmers  have  to  ship  their  products 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles. 
Raise  what  people  want  to  buy  to-day 
and  not  what  their  great-grandfathers 
bought  yesterday,  and  in  the  swarming 
manufacturing  cities  of  Massachusetts 
you  have  the  best  markets  in  the  world — 
not  across  the  ocean,  but  at  your  own 
front  doors.  That  fact  is  rapidly  being 
appreciated. 

In  1880  the  value  of  the  product  per 
acre  of  improved  land  in  Massachusetts 
was  $11.85;  in  1890,  $17;  in  1900, 
$32.73.  So  let  us  cheer  up  and  take 
courage.  There  are  wrongs  to  be 
righted,  but  many  have  been  righted. 
There  are  difficulties  to  overcome,  but 
many  have  been  overcome.  There  is 
success  to  be  achieved,  but  much  has 
been  already  achieved.  Not  by  doubt  of 
the  future,  but  by  inspiration  from  the 
past  and  courage  in  the  present  shall  we 
uphold  prosperity  and  progress  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Various  present-day  conditions,  writes 
John  M.  Herring,  superintendent  of  the 
Trade  Builders'  Exchange  of  Balti- 

Schoois  a  more,  make  trade  schools  a 
Necessity  necessity.  In  a  number  of 
mechanical  trades  the  labor  unions  have 
undertaken  to  control,  and,  where  the 
"union  shop"  obtains,  do  control  the 
number  of  apprentices  to  be  employed. 
This  number  is  so  small  that,  as  the  older 
mechanics  die  or  become  incapacitated, 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  young 
mechanics  to  fill  half  the  vacancies. 
Furthermore,  the  spirit  of  independence, 
which  the  true  American  boy  wishes  to 
exercise,  refuses  to  be  dominated  by  the 
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oppressive  mandates  of  dictatorial  labor 
leaders,  who  are  unwilling  that  an  hon- 
est mechanic  should  have  the  right  to 
think  for  himself,  and  in  consequence 
such  boys  seek  other  lines  of  employ- 
ment, oftentimes  ill  suited  to  them.  But 
elevate  the  standard  of  the  mechanic 
socially  and  intellectually  by  giving  the 
boy  free  of  cost  a  reasonable  amount  of 
high  school  training  combined  with  tech- 
nical and  manual  instruction,  and  the 
mechanical  field  will  become  attractive 
to  our  ingenious  youths  rather  than  re- 
pulsive. 

Having  completed  their  scholastic 
course,  a  couple  of  years  of  practical 
experience  in  the  shop  or  upon  the  struc- 
ture will  fit  the  young  men  of  nineteen 
or  twenty  for  positions  of  responsibility 
which  they  never  would  have  filled,  nor 
would  they  have  had  any  ambition  to  try 
to  fill,  under  the  present  gloomy  pros- 
pect of  the  average  apprentice. 

The  demand  for  skilled  mechanics,  ex- 
pert engineers  and  superintendents  in 
all  constructive  lines  is  increasing  daily, 
and  when  I  say  that  the  instruction 
should  be  provided  free,  I  mean  that  it 
should  be  included  in  the  public  school 
curriculum,  so  that  the  many  boys  whose 
talents  are  in  this  direction  might  have 
the  same  opportunity  for  a  high  course 
of  training  in  their  line  as  the  city  col- 
lege boys,  whose  aims  are  for  the  most 
part  towards  professional  or  mercantile 
pursuits. 

Should  the  equipment  of  such  an  in- 
stitution (which  ought  to  be  very  com- 
prehensive in  its  scope)  seem  too  expen- 
sive for  the  city  to  assume,  let  state  aid 
be  obtained,  which  just  now  is  being 
considered  in  Massachusetts,  and  if  not 
practicable  to  establish  such  schools  in 
both  city  and  counties,  a  number  of  free 
scholarships  in  the  city  school  could  be 
allowed  the  counties  in  consideration  of 
the  assistance  given  by  the  State.  The 
success  of  the  many  technical  and  indus- 
trial schools  throughout  this  country 
which  have  been  conducted  as  private  in- 
stitutions, justifies  the  claim  that  they 
are  a  public  utility,  and  as  such  should 
be  conducted  as  other  public  institutions 
of  learning. 


At  the  recent  convention  in  this  city 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Firemen's 
The  Citizen  Association  a  paper  on  ' '  The 
and  the  Fire  Citizen  and  the  Fire  Depart- 
Department  mcnt"  was  read  by  Mr.  Irv- 
ing E.  Comins  of  Worcester.  It  con- 
tained much  that  was  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  fireman,  but  the  point  made 
by  the  paper  was  that  in  Worcester  it 
cost  more  to  prevent  fires  than  it  did  to 
educate  the  children.  More  money  is 
paid  every  year  for  the  prevention  of 
fires  than  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  school  system.  This  statement 
was  backed  by  figures  that  are  indisput- 
able. Mr.  Comins  has  as  accurate  and 
general  knowledge  of  matters  pertaining- 
to  fire  departments  and  fire  fighting  as 
any  man  iu  New  England,  if  not  in  the 
United  States,  it  being  a  subject  to 
which  he  has  given  careful  study  for 
many  years.  He  has  visited  every  city 
where  there  has  been  a  general  confla- 
gration, and  studied  methods  pertaining 
to  the  work  of  the  firemen,  and  knows 
the  detail  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  fire 
department  at  all  of  these  great  fires. 
He  knoAvs  the  needs  of  Worcester  and 
every  other  city  in  New  England  for 
coping  with  fire,  and  also  knows  the 
water  conditions  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
handling  fires.  His  knowledge  is  so  gen- 
eral that  a  paper  by  him  naturalh^  at- 
tracts attention  of  firemen  and  insur- 
ance men  throughout  New  England. 
The  Magazine  this  month  prints  his 
paper  read  at  the  convention,  and  be- 
lieves it  should  be  carefully  read  and 
remembered,  particularly  by  that  class 
of  critics  who  throng  the  sidew^alk  at  the 
time  of  a  fire,  and  know  how  the  work  of 
checking  the  flames  should  be  done. 


What  this  city  suffers  for  is  brains  in 
charge  of  her  municipal  affairs.  Is  it 
so  difficult  to  secure  them? 
Are  Neede'd  ^^^^  there  not  in  this  city  a 
dozen  or  so  of  men,  generally 
esteemed  and  recognized  as  competent, 
who  are  willing  to  allow  their  names  to 
be  used  for  the  next  Board  of  Aldermen, 
on  the  tickets  of  each  of  the  parties,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  given  a  fighting 
chance,  at  least,  to  elect  the  kind  of  men 
who  ought  to  be  elected  ?     It  is  of  no  use 
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for  us  and  for  other  newspapers  to  be- 
wail existing  conditions,  or  to  oppose 
known  incompetents  seeking  office — as 
we  propose  to  do — unless  some  compe- 
tent people  shall  also  arise  to  be  elected 
in  the  room  of  those  we  are,  most  of  us, 
so  sick  and  tired  of.  Of  course,  this  in- 
volves a  disagreeable  sacrifice  of  com- 
fort, privacy  and  all  that.  But  we  are 
convinced  that  it  is  sacrifice  that  good 
citizens  ought  to  make,  out  of  decent 
local  pride  and  patriotism.  And  we 
w^ould  remark  in  closing  that  this  very 
likely  means  the  reader  of  these  lines, 
personally  and  directly.  If  you,  gentle 
reader,  are  the  sort  of  man  that  we  refer 
to,  but  are  of  that  body  of  retiring 
natures,  won't  you  come  out?  We  need 
people  like  you,  and  if  you  won't  help, 
we    can    do    nothing. — Lowell    Courier 

Citizen.  

Worcester  has  too  many  important  in- 
terests at  stake  to  trifle  v/ith  the  office  of 
Take  Time  ^ity  solicitor.  The  retire- 
and  Get  ment  of  Mr.  Rugg  to  go  to 
the  Best  the  Supreme  bench  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  a  high  tribute  to  Worcester, 
and  an  honor  to  its  City  Solicitor.  When 
one  considers  the  names  of  Goulding, 
Hopkins,  Rugg,  and  the  other  equally 
able  members  of  the  Worcester  bar  who 
have  held  the  office  of  City  Solicitor, 
there  should  be  a  hesitancy  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Rugg.  It  may 
be  said  that  when  Mr.  Rugg  took  the 
office  several  years  ago  he  was  compara- 
tively unknown  to  the  City  Council  of 
that  time,  from  a  political  standpoint. 
It  is  well  that  he  was.  Politics  never 
should  enter  into  the  selection  of  a  city 
solicitor,  and  Worcester  has  never  had 
in  this  office  a  man  who  fell  short  of  his 
mark.  There  are  able  lawyers  in  Wor- 
cester and  a  solicitor  can  be  selected 
from  a  dozen  names,  but  when  the  best 
can  be  secured  the  City  Council  should 
not  stop  short  of  the  best.  Sound  in 
law  and  free  from  a  political  entangle- 
ment are  two  requisites  that  should  be 
considered  before  the  final  vote  is  cast. 
There  are  some  elections  by  the  Worces- 
ter City  Council  that  are  far  from  cred- 
itable, and  are  too  closely  confined  to 
party  lines.  Do  not  make  such  an  error 
in  electing  a  successor  in  Mr.  Rugg. 


"The    Thirtieth    Anniversary    of     a 
Great  Invention"  is  the  title  of  a  con- 
Worcester's       tribution    to    the    Septem- 
Tributetothe    ber  number  of  Scribner's 
Talking  Toy      Magazine  written  by  John 
Vaughan.   The  invention  referred  to  is 
the  telephone,  of  which  Lord  Kelvin  said, 
after  he  had  tested  it  at  the  Philadelphia 
exposition,  it  was  a  wonderful  "talking 
toy. ' '  When  Bell 's  telephone  was  offered 
to    the   exposition   at   Philadelphia   the 
expert  judges  were  on  the  point  of  re- 
fusing it  room.  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil  ex- 
amined it    with    interest,    tried  it,  and 
praised  it  in  terms  which  influenced  the 
judges  to  allow  it  to  remain.     Consider- 
ing how  vital  a  factor  is  the  telephone 
in  to-day's  business  Avorld,  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  but  thirty  years  have  passed 
since  Bell  obtained  his  first  patent,  and 
but  a  quarter  of  a  century    since    his 
great  invention  began    to    revolutionize 
commercial  communication.    It  appeared 
as  a  public  utility  in  1877,   when  the 
first  long-distance  line,  connecting  Bos- 
ton W'ith  Salem,  was  built.     Then  Bos- 
ton and  Lowell  were  connected,  after  the 
Boston-Salem  line  had  had  a  struggling 
existence  for  two  years.     That  is  why 
Lowell  is  to-day  the   center  of  the  New 
England  territory   so   far   as   the   tele- 
phone business  is  concerned.     Since  then 
its  lines  have  grown   in  unprecedented 
bounds,  and  up  to  December  30,  1905, 
there  had  been  issued  from  the  United 
States  patent  office    7154  patents  relat- 
ing to  it.    Phenomenal  expansion  is  sug- 
gested in  a  line  when  it  is  stated  that  in 
1905  there  were  sent  by  telephone  in  the 
United  States  forty-one  times  more  mes- 
sages than     were     sent     by  telegraph, 
although     the     telegraph    antedates  by 
nearly  forty  years.     In  Europe,  which 
is  slower  in  adopting  it,  ten  times  more 
messages  go  by  telephone  than  by  tele- 
graph.    The  IJnited  States  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  land  of  the  telephone.    Berlin 
has  one  to  every  twenty-one   families; 
Paris  one  to  every  twentj^-two  families, 
and  London  one     to     every  fifty-eight 
families.       Coming     home  to  our  own 
country,  New  York  has  one  telephone  to 
every   twelve    families;    Boston   one   to 
every  six  families,  and  on  January  1st, 
before    the    earthquake,  San  Francisco 
had  one  to  every  four  families.   Worees- 
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ter  has  one  to  every  four  families, 
based  on  a  population  of  132,000.  So 
Worcester  is  up  to  date  on  telephone  ser- 
vice as  it  is  in  everything  else.  Wor- 
cester is  one  of  the  foremost  cities  in  the 
country  to  pay  big  tribute  to  the  "talk- 
ing toy,"  Miiich  thirty  years  ago  was  a 
mere  plaything. 


It  is  said,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  it,  that  we  are  an  hysterical  na- 
Are  We  an  tion.  The  people  are  easi- 
Hysterical  ly  movcd  by  events  to  a 
People?  gQj,^  Qf  iiQYQ  worship.      An 

army  officer  a  short  time  ago  said  there 
was  no  better  illustration  of  this  saying 
than  in  the  case  of  Admiral  Dewey 
when  he  returned  from  Manila,  and 
later  when  the  Japanese  were  fighting 
the  Russians.  The  whole  nation  is 
moved  by  impulses,  and  latest  example 
is  the  return  from  a  tour  around  the 
world  of  William  Jennings  Brj^an,  who 
was  given  a  great  ovation  in  New  York 
Harbor  when  his  steamer  reached  port. 
It  is  said  that  was  the  most  demonstra- 
tive reception  ever  given  a  returning 
American  since  the  home-coming  of 
Dewey  after  smashing  the  fleet  of  an 
enemy  in  a  war. 

In  the  case  of  Bryan  there  is  consider- 
able politics  in  it,  because  he  is  the  prob- 
able candidate  of  the  minority  party 
for  President  another  year.  Aside  from 
the  political  feature  of  the  case  is  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  demonstrative  spirit 
of  this  country.  He  comes  home  as  a 
citizen  of  Nebraska  and  a  traveller. 
From  a  political  standpoint  his  position 
is  a  peculiar  one.  Champion  of  an  im- 
possible and  now  discredited  issue,  suc- 
cessfully nominated  and  defeated  for 
the  presidency,  spurned  by  his  own  par- 
ty, denounced  by  all  parties,  he  now  gets 
a  welcome  to  his  home  shores  such  as  no 
American  returning  from  foreign  travel 
has  received  in  recent  years.  After 
leading  to  defeat  and  disrupting  the 
party  to  which  he  belongs  and  which 
long  ago  declared  it  would  have  no  more 
of  him,  he  must  have  in  his  mind  a  cu- 
rious collection  of  thoughts  as  he  notes 
the  turn  of  events,  the  strange  reversal 
of  opinion  and  the  unforeseeable  warmth 
of    that    party    which    so    lately    re- 


jected him  and  cast  him  out.  He 
has  remained  fixed  in  his  radi- 
calism, he  has  not  changed  in 
anj^  particular,  and  the  party  has 
come  to  his  ideas,  after  vowing  less  than 
six  years  ago  it  never  would  do  so. 
Another  illustration  of  the  hysteria  of 
the  American  people.  He  is  the  same 
Bryan,  but  his  party  has  drifted  once 
more.  It  is  a  climax,  but  one  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  American  people 
who  are  so  easily  given  to  hero  worship. 
Was  the  statement  of  the  army  officer 
right  when  he  declared  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were  the  most  hys- 
terical on  earth? 


Mr.  Edwin  A.  Stone  of  Boston  has 
written  a  "Second  Chapter  in  Boston 
Banking."  He  wrote  the 
1^  Banking  ^^^^^  chapter  two  years  ago, 
and  it  created  considerable 
interest  at  the  time.  He  brings  for- 
ward the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  savings  banks  of  Boston  are  ful- 
filling to  the  largest  extent  the  demands 
of  the  community;  that  is,  whether  such 
a  beneficent  system  cannot  with  safety 
be  so  broadened  that  more  of  the  public 
wealth  will  flow  into  these  banks. 

Mr.  Stone  believes  that  the  system  can 
be  so  broadened,  and  in  two  ways: 
(1)  By  a  more  systematic  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  of  these  insti- 
tutions to  encourage  habits  of  frugality 
among  the  public,  and  by  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  regarding  the  desir- 
ability of  savings  banks  accounts;  (2) 
by  an  extension  of  the  limit  of  deposits 
— this  limit  being  now  $1000,  accumula- 
tion of  interest  being  allowed  up  to 
$1600.  This  suggestion  is  interesting, 
but  it  will  not  meet  universal  approval 
from  those  closely  identified  with  or  in- 
terested in  the  Massachusetts  savings 
banks.  The  author  believes  that  such 
extension  "would  not  help  the  so-called 
well-to-do  to  avoid  taxation,  as  the  aver- 
age amount  to  the  credit  of  each  deposit- 
or (after  ninety  years  of  accumulation) 
is  but  $362.29." 

Yet  it  is  worth  while  noting  the  fact — 
as  given  by  this  author  in  one  of  his 
valuable  tables — that  out  of  a  total  state 
population   in   1905    of    2,998,958,   the 
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number  of  savings  bank  depositors  was 
1,829,487 ;  also  that  while  the  average 
deposit  to  each  account  was  in  that  year, 
as  noted,  $362.29,  the  amount  of  savings 
bank  deposits  per  capita  of  the  total 
state  population  was  $220.67.  Do  not 
these  figures  show  the  apparent  fact  that 
a  heavy  proportion  of  the  people  of 
small  means  are  already  depositors  in 
the  state 's  savings  banks  ?  If  this  is  the 
case,  may  it  not  fairly  be  asked  how  an 
extension  of  the  $1000  limit  to,  say 
$3000  (as  in  New  York),  is  going  to  in- 
crease the  total  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks  except  through  the  drawing  in  of 
the  savings  of  conservative  investors 
who  have  considerable  means — thus,  it 
may  be  observed,  going  aside  from  the 
supposed  aims  of  our  state  savings  bank 
system  ? 

On  Oct.  31,  1904,  of  the  total  deposit- 
ors at  that  time  (1,743,187),  only  11,- 
685  had  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of 
$1000  or  more.  The  number  w^iose  de- 
posits were  of  $50  or  less  was  1,376,119. 
The  suggestion  that  the  limit  to  savings 
be  raised  would  very  probably  increase 
the  total  of  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks.  But  the  question  logically 
arises:  Would  not  such  an  increase  of 
business  tend  to  place  the  savings  banks 
more  under  the  control,  or  influence,  of 
men  of  wealth  1 — a  development  certain- 
ly at  variance  with  the  State's  estab- 
lished principles.  These  are  questions 
deserving  the  most  serious  consideration. 


At  the  State  convention  of  firemen  in 
Worcester  a  few  weeks  ago,  complaint 
Put  to  was  made  against  the  mental 

Common-  examination  to  which  fire- 
Sense  Test  jj^gj^  g^j.g  subjected  under  the 
civil  service  rules. '  Governor  Guild  has 
lately  brought  about  a  reform  in  this 
respect,  which  deserves  more  credit  than 
it  has  received.  It  is,  of  course,  essen- 
tial that  there  should  be  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  the  fireman  as  well  as  on  the 
part  of  any  public  servant,  but  qualifica- 
tion in  geography,  arithmetic,  philos- 
ophy and  the  sciences  is  not  so  important 
as  the  test  of  ability  and  courage  in 
meeting  the  problems  which  a  fire  fighter 
has  to  face.     And  the  reform  which  the 


Governor  has  brought  about  is  in  the 
nature  of  making  the  examinations  uni- 
formly simple  and  practical.  If  the  can- 
didate is  in  good  physical  trim  and  has 
common  sense,  it  will  not  count  against 
him  hereafter,  if  he  cannot  name  the 
Pharaohs  in  order  or  describe  the  princi- 
pal personages  at  the  Diet  of  Worms. 
Ability  to  climb  a  pole  hand  over  hand, 
and  to  put  up  a  75-pound  dumb-bell  will 
count  for  more  than  ability  to  recite  the 
"Ancient  Mariner,"  or  to  deal  with  the 
binomial  theorem.  In  other  words, 
under  the  reform  instituted  by  Govern- 
or Guild,  the  examinations  of  firemen 
will  test  their  fitness  to  go  on  the  fire 
department  rather  than  their  ability  to 
become  high  school  instructors. 


A  Chicago  official,  W.  Lester  Bodine, 
superintendent  of  compulsory  education, 
Chicago  has  it  figured  out  that  Chi- 
SlT.'^frn^'"  cago,  and  not  Boston,  is  the 

Name  irom        -.'^   '     .  ...  ' 

Boston  educational  and  literary  cen- 

tre of  America;  that  the  Athens  of 
America  has  been  transferred  from  Bos- 
ton to  the  Lake  City.  Because  of  this 
report  by  Mr.  Bodine,  Chicago  naturally 
tilts  her  chin  loftily  and  boasts  that  she 
has  Boston,  and  the  whole  country  for 
that  matter,  beaten  and  cornered  in  its 
freedom  both  from  illiteracy  and 
truancy.  Well,  Chicago  will  prove  a 
windy  and  smelly  sort  of  Athens,  but  if 
the  honor  of  the  name  must  be  trans- 
ferred, let  it  go  to  Chicago,  for  accord- 
ing to  M.  Bodine 's  figures  she  has  right- 
ly won  it. 

According  to  the  Bodine  figures,  Chi- 
cago's percentage  of  illiteracy  is  but  3.9, 
while  Boston's  is  5.1.  The  Chicago 
truancy  percentage  is  stated  as  but  1.70, 
and  Boston's  as  6.05.  This  is  all  very 
well  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  if  Chicago's 
chest  takes  added  pufiiness  from  contem- 
plation of  the  figures,  the  best  that  Bos- 
ton and  other  cities  of  the  country  can 
do  is  to  seek  what  consolation  she  and 
they  can  find  in  contemplation  of  other 
things.  There's  the  question  as  to 
whether  literacy  is  of  any  particular 
value  in  Chicago,  anyway,  and  the  query 
as  to  what  it  leads  to. 
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JUDGE   ARTHUR    PRENTICE   RUGG. 


[Arthur  Prentice  Rugg,  lawyer;  born  in 
Sterling,  Mass.,  August  20,  18G2;  son  of  Pren- 
tice Mason  and  Cynthia  (Ross)  Rugg;  gradu- 
ated from  Amherst  College  in  1883,  Boston 
University  Law  School  in  1886 ;  married  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  April  10,  18S9,  Florence 
May  Belcher.  Admitted  to  bar  in  1886; 
partner  of  Hon.  John  R.  Thayer;  was  Presi- 
dent of  Worcester  Common  Council  in  1895 ; 
Assistant  District  Attorney  for  Massachusetts 
Middle  District,  1893'  to  1897;  City  Solicitor 
for  Worcester  since  1897;  appointed  Justice  of 
Supreme  Court,  September  14,  1906 ;  confirmed 
by  Governor's  Council,  September  26,  and  was 
sworn  in  as  Justice  of  Supreme  Court  at  Wor- 
cester, October  1.  Mr.  Rugg  is  the  youngest 
man  ever  appointed  to  the  Supreme  laeneh  of 
Massachusetts,  with  the  exception  of  Judge 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  went  on  the  bench 
at  the  age  of  42.  Mr.  Rugg  is  the  first  Wor- 
cester lawyer  to  be  appointed  on  the  Supreme 
bench  since  Gen.  Charles  Devens.] 


IN  appointing'  Arthur  P.  Rngg  to  a 
seat  on  the  highest  judicial  bench  in 
Massachusetts,  Governor  Guild  has  con- 
ferred upon  Worcester  the  greatest 
honor  that  has  come  to  her  for  many 
years.  Tlie  Supreme  Court  of  this 
State  has  a  record  for  probity,  dignity, 
soundness  of  decision,  high  standard  of 
character  and  of  legal  knowledge,  main- 
tained without  a  break  by  its  illustrious 
members  fiom  the  day  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Court  to  the  present,  that  has 
won  for  the  judiciary  of  Massachusetts 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  every 
right-minded  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

To  a  citizen  of  the  Bay  State,  a  seat 
on  the  Supreme  Bench  should  be  as  at- 
tractive a  goal  for  his  honorable  ambi- 
tion as,  almost,  the  presidency  of  the 
nation.  Indeed,  strange  though  it  may 
appear  to  an  observing  foreigner,  but 
true,  nevertheless,  the  exigencies  of 
national  politics  having  long  since  made 
the  presidency  a  perfectly  hopeless  goal 
for  a  Massachusetts  man  to  strive  for,  a 
place  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  his 
native  State  is  in  fact  the  highest  post 
of  honor  that  a  Massachusetts  citizen 
can  hope  to  attain.  Further  than  this, 
the  very  selectness    and    exclusiveness, 


necessarily  so,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  make  of  those  chosen  to 
its  membership  a  most  distinguished 
and  august  body.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Immortals  of  France,  there  can  be  no 
preferment  because  of  birth  or  political 
party  service  or  the  mere  possession  of 
vulgar  wealth,  for  the  membership  of 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court.  The 
men  chosen  to  serve  there  must,  within 
themselves  solely,  be  their  own  endorse- 
ment. Measured  by  the  severest  stan- 
dards that  men  can  be  judged  by;  their 
daily  lives  in  the  community  scrutinized 
as  with  a  microscope ;  their  knowledge  of 
law  and  of  precedent  tested  as  to  its  ap- 
plication in  every  phase  of  human  activ- 
ity ;  the  utter  absence  from  their  conduct 
of  any  questionable  entanglements  what- 
soever; freedom  from  the  slightest  taint 
of  prejudice  or  bias;  minds  single  in 
their  devotion  to  the  sacred  cause  of 
justice, — these  are  the  attributes  de- 
manded by  the  position  to  which  Arthur 
Prentice  Rugg  has  just  been  called  by 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Massachusetts. 
Such  a  call  is  a  rightful  source  of  undy- 
ing honor  to  the  recipient  himself  and 
to  every  member  of  his  domestic  circle. 
It  is  an  honor  to  the  town  of  Sterling 
which  gave  him  birth;  to  the  city  of 
Worcester,  where  he  found  full  play 
and  ample  recognition  for  his  life's  ac- 
tivities; to  his  brethren  of  the  Worces- 
ter Bar,  the  youngest  member  of  which 
should  find  in  his  elevation  a  source  of 
fruitful  inspiration  for  his  own  career. 
And  no  man  or  woman,  no  growing  boy 
or  girl  in  the  Heart  of  the  Common- 
wealth can  fail  to  have  a  share  in  so 
high  an  honor  as  has  been  conferred  on 
their  neighbor  and  fellow  citizen. 

A  review  of  Arthur  Rugg's  career 
from  the  dawn  of  his  early  manhood  re- 
veals a  story  of  continued  progress  and 
unsparing  work,  supported  by  a  vigor- 
ous constitution,  which  from  the  start 
he  had  the  good  sense  to  value  and  con- 
serve.    He  developed  a  faculty  of  thor- 
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oughness  in  his  work,  no  matter  how 
slight  or  insignificant  the  cause  at  hand 
might  be,  which  led  him  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  cases  to  know  no  limit  to  the 
most  careful  research  at  midnight  as  at 
noon.  And  this  care  and  thorough  re- 
search made  of  his  signed  opinions  as 
City  Solicitor  on  many  highly  important 
issues  so  many  Gibraltar  rocks  of  legal 
soundness,  against  which  the  waves  of 
the  most  formidable  and  able  criticism 
have  dashed  in  vain.  It  is  gratifying 
now  to  know  that  the  possession  of  these 
fine  attributes  as  a  lawyer  and  a  man 
was  not  lost  to  the  eyes  of  those  whose 
high  authority  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  give  the  young  Worcester  lawyer 
such  splendid  recognition. 

In  this  fippointment  the  truth  is  again 
proclaimed  that  there  is  no  hiding  hedge 
for  character  and  genius.  Given  both, 
and  it  matters  not  how  far  in  the  rear 
of  the  big  battalions  of  competition  a 
man  may  be  assigned;  the  watchful  eye 
of  the  superior  peering  through  the 
ranks  quickly  finds  the  faithful  doer  of 
his  duty,  however  humble,  and  the  ad- 
vance to  the  front  rank  is  as  certain  as 
the  shining  of  the  stars.  From  the  day 
he  earned  his  first  fee  in  his  office  in  the 
Walker  building  down  to  that  important 
moment,  as  it  is  in  the  life  of  every 
lawyer,  when  he  appeared  to  argue  his 
first  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  Arthur  Rugg's  motto 
has  been  ' '  Thorough. ' '  With  this  as  his 
guide  and  aim,  his  success  came  as 
naturally  as  water  flows  down  a  moun- 
tain. 

Some  day,  when  the  real  facts  come 
out,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  know  how 
large  a  factor  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Rugg 
for  the  senior  bench  of  Massachusetts 
was  his  appearance  last  year  before  the 


United  States  Supreme  Court  at  Wash- 
ington. Those  who  were  present  on  that 
occasion  did  not  fail  to  notice  the  keen 
and  close  attention  that  was  given  by 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  to  the 
argument  of  the  young  City  Solicitor  of 
Worcester.  Mr.  Rugg,  it  is  true,  lost  his 
case  in  that  trial ;  but  may  not  it  be 
equally  as  true  that  his  able  advocacy 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  his  dis- 
tinguished fellow  citizens  from  Massa- 
chusetts? and  a  word  in  high  places 
from  such  a  man  as  Judge  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  would  have  much  to  do 
with  the  history  of  this  appointment. 
Time  may  reveal  the  secret. 

Judge-elect  Rugg  will  take  his  seat  on 
the  bench  at  the  right  time  of  life  to 
continue  the  progress  that  has  marked 
his  career  at  the  bar.  We  are  rapidly 
moving  toward  strenuous  times,  when 
great  and  grave  problems  will  come  up 
for  solution  and  settlement  before  our 
national  and  state  judiciaries.  The  keen 
judicial  mind  and  careful  research  of 
Arthur  Rugg  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead  in  the  performance  of  the  onerous 
and  important  duties  that  shall  be  his 
after  he  takes  the  oath  of  office.  That 
he  will  bear  himself  well  in  his  exalted 
place  need  not  be  questioned.  It  re- 
quires no  seer's  gift  of  prophecy  to 
venture  the  assertion  that  before  many 
years  have  passed  the  name  of  Justice 
Arthur  Prentice  Rugg  will  stand  high 
in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  citizens 
as  a  fitting  heir  to  the  grand  heritage  of 
public  service  and  judicial  dignity  and 
honor,  rightly  owned  by  the  highest  ju- 
diciary of  this  Commonwealth,  and  which 
have  shed  lustre  on  the  fair  name  of 
Massachusetts  from  the  first  day  of  its 
organization  as  a  court  down  to  the 
present  hour. 
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THE  CITIZEN  AND  THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 


[Mr.  Irving  E.  Comins  read  a  paper  before 
the  Massachusetts  State  Firemen's  Convention 
in  Worcester  in  September,  on  ' '  The  Citizen 
and  the  Fire  Department."  This  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  practical  papers  read 
before  the  convention,  and  it  is  here  published 
in  full.] 

IT  was  with  much  hesitation  that  I 
accepted  the  honor  of  addressing  this 
gathering  of  practical  firefighters,  for,  not 
being  one  myself,  I  felt  that  it  would 
be  decidedly  improper  for  me  to  as- 
sume to  tell  you  anything  about  fighting 
fire.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
average  citizen  on  the  sidewalk  at  a  fire 
usually  knows  better  how  to  manage  that 
particular  blaze  than  the  skilled  officer 
in  charge,  and  frequently  is  not  bashful 
about  saying  so,  either  at  the  fire,  or 
more  often  afterwards. 

I  knew  also  that  most  of  you  have 
had  considerable  experience  with  side- 
walk criticism  and  advice,  and  have 
learned  to  be  good  natured  and  nice 
about  it.  Then,  too,  I  reasoned  that 
you  were  bound  to  be  amiable  to  a  citi- 
zen, even  if  you  felt  really  vexed,  for 
you  have  to  go  to  them  for  the  money 
for  your  new  apparatus,  your  extra  days 
off,  your  new  buildings,  your  increased 
salaries  and  your  pensions,  etc.,  and 
under  those  conditions  even  the  most 
hardened  fire  eater  will  look  pleasant, 
although  what  he  has  swallowed  is  de- 
cidedly bitter. 

So  I  decided  to  accept  your  directors' 
kind  invitation,  but  I  Mall  tell  you  con- 
fidentially that  I  have  not  been  real 
pleasant  with  myself  since  for  doing  so. 
I  wish  now  somebody  would  send  in  a 
general  alarm. 

Leaving  jest  aside,  from  a  somewhat 
careful  study  of  the  means  and  methods 
of  fighting  and  preventing  fire  during 
the  last  seventeen  years  in  this  city,  and 
in  most  of  the  larger  cities  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe,  I  felt  that  there  were' 


some  facts  and  problems  affecting  both 
the  citizen  and  the  fireman  that  could 
be  discussed  with  profit  to  all  concerned. 
and,  without  any  claim  to  originality,  I 
thought  this  would  be  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  bring  these  to  the  notice  of 
both  citizen  and  fireman. 

The  first  fact  to  which  I  shall  call 
your  attention  is  the  enormous  mone- 
tary loss  caused  each  year  by  fires.  The 
fire  loss  for  1904  was  $250,000,000.  This 
included  the  Baltimore  conflagration. 
For  1905  it  was  $150,000,000,  or  an 
average  for  the  two  j'ears  of  $200,000,- 
000.  What  per  cent,  of  this  was  made 
good  by  the  insurance  companies  I  am 
unable  to  say,  but  the  proportion  of  in- 
sured loss  to  total  loss  in  Worcester  is 
from  75  to  80  per  cent.,  and  on  that 
basis  the  owners  of  insurance  policies  in 
this  country  must  have  contributed  at 
least  $150,000,000  each  year  to  make 
good. 

Now  the  real  striking  thing  about 
these  figures  is  not  so  much  their  size, 
nor  the  appreciation  of  the  enormous 
tax  the  country  is  paying  yearly,  but 
the  fact  that  a  very  large  per  cent,  of 
this  loss  is  caused  by  negligence  and 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  citizen.  A 
neglect  to  enact  and  enforce  proper 
building  laws  and  to  compel  adequate 
individual  protection  in  large  and  ex- 
posed districts  where  the  conflagration 
risk  is  great,  and  carelessness  in  caring 
for  all  kinds  of  property. 

But  this  tax  is  not  all  the  citizen  is 
bearing.  He  is  maintaining  more  or 
less  efficient  and  increasingly  expensive 
fire  departments.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-one  cities  of  over  30,000  popula- 
tion spent  $30,650,000  in  maintenance  of 
fire  departments  in  1904. 

Take  the  city  of  Worcester,  for  in- 
stance ;  probably  not  many  of  you  or  its 
citizens  realize  that  it  is  costing  them 
more  each  year  to  be  protected  from 
fire  loss  than  it  is  to  maintain  its  entire 
school  system.    Here  are  the  figures : 
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SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

Maintenance  for  1905,  $507,886  00 

Interest  at  3%  per  cent,  on 

equipment  and  buildings,      89,000  00 


Total,  $596,886  00 

FIRE   DEPARTMENT. 

Maintenance  for  1905,  $216,019  00 

Interest  at  3%  per  cent,  on 

equipment  and  buildings,     21,315  00 


Total,  $237,334  00 

Add  to  this  amount  the  premiums 
paid  for  insurance  yearly  by  the  citi- 
zens, which  I  am  informed  amount  to 
over  $400,000,  and  are  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  protection  from  fire  loss,  and  we 
have  a  total  of  $637,334,  or  about  $40,- 
000  more  than  the  cost  of  our  schools. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  fire 
department  per  capita  is  increasing  each 
year,  as  the  following  figures  show :  In 
1880  the  cost  per  capita  in  Worcester  was 
66  cents;  in  1885  it  was  71  cents;  in 
1890  it  Avas  88  cents;  in  1895  it  was 
$1.37,  and  in  1905  it  was  $1.62,  or  an 
increase  of  145  per  cent,  per  capita  in 
twenty-five  years.  And,  unfortunately, 
the  end  is  not  yet.  There  are  many 
things  that  the  department  needs  badly, 
and  if  all  or  half  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  of  Twentj^  of  the 
Underwriters  Avere  carried  out,  I  would 
not  dare  say  what  the  increase  would  be. 
And  if  they  should  be  faithfully  pro- 
vided, the  city  then  would  not  be  secure 
from  conflagration. 

This  statement  of  fact  is  in  no  way 
a  criticism  on  the  local  department  for 
extravagance,  for  it  is  unusually  eco- 
nomically managed.  It  is  simply  a  ne- 
cessity caused  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
dangerous  risks  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
that  requires  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
force  of  skilled  men  with  the  best  of  ap- 
paratus to  be  able  to  cope  with  a  large 
fire. 

What  is  true  of  Worcester  is  true 
of  every  place  not  located  near  enough 
to  a  large  centre  to  get  valuable  and 
quick  assistance. 

Now  this  is  the  problem  that  will 
soon  confront  the  fireman.  It  is  going 
to  be  harder  and  harder  each  year  to  get 
the  necessary  appropriation.     The  pub- 


lic demand  each  year  more  efficient  ser- 
vice and  will  scrutinize  the  fire  loss  more 
and  more  carefully.  In  congested  dis- 
tricts the  underwriters  are  already  mark- 
ing up  the  rates  quite  materially,  which 
will  quickly  call  the  attention  of  the 
business  community  to  the  fire  depart- 
ment. The  citizen  calls  for  more  pro- 
tection. The  fireman  calls  for  more 
money,  and  in  the  interchange  of  views 
there  is  much  unpleasantness. 

Now,  in  order  to  get  at  the  reasona- 
ble and  most  practical  solution  of  this 
dilemma,  I  am  going  to  trace  briefly  the 
history  of  the  improvements  in  fire  fight- 
ing by  the  fire  department,  and  show 
hoAV  well  the  fireman  has  done  his  part, 
and  why  he  has  improved  it  in  this  Avay. 
Then  I  shall  tell  you  Avhat  the  citizen 
has  done  in  the  line  of  fire  protection 
and  hoAv  he  has  assisted  the  fireman  in 
his  Avork.  After  that  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  Avhat  a  few  citizens,  who  have  been 
throAA'n  largely  on  their  OAvn  resources 
for  fire  protection,  have  accomplished, 
and  when  I  am  through  I  think  you  Avill 
realize  that  there  is  much  more  to  praise 
than  condemn  in  the  automatic  sprink- 
ler, and  that  hereafter  your  peace  and 
comfort  Avill  depend  largely  upon  this 
valuable  little  invention. 

First,  as  to  the  development  of  fire 
fighting.  The  glorious  days  of  the  old 
volunteer  fire  company  are  fast  getting 
to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Commercial- 
ism has  entered  the  department  and  the 
art  is  now  getting  to  be  a  science  Avhere 
results  are  all  that  are  looked  for,  and 
praised  or  criticised.  The  fireman 
quickly  recognized  the  principle  that 
the  early  attack  of  a  fire  Avas  the  prime 
object  to  be  obtained.  So,  from  the  old 
Avay  of  running  to  the  engine  house 
and  hauling  the  apparatus  by 
hand,  they  provided  horses.  Then 
the  fertile  brain  of  the  inventor 
furnished  the  steam  fire  engine  in 
place  of  the  hand  tub.  Horses  were 
stabled  in  the  fire-houses  and  one  or  two 
men  AA^ere  kept  in  the  vicinity.  Then 
some  one  Avas  on  duty  all  the  time.  Still 
they  Avere  sIoav  and  the  inventor  brought 
out  the  hanging  harness  and  quick  hitch. 
JNIore  time  Avas  saved.  There  Avas  also 
delay  in  getting  the  alarm  and  confusion 
in  locating  the  fire.     The  inventor  Avas 
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called  upon  again  and  responded  with 
the  fire  alarm  tclep;raph.  Fire  alarm 
boxes  were  scattered  in  different  locali- 
ties that  quickly  gave  the  alarm  and  no- 
tified the  firemen  of  the  locality.  These 
stations  have  increased  in  number  and 
the  system  has  been  remedied  of  its 
early  defects,  until  to-day  there  are  very 
few  seconds  left  to  save  from  the  time 
the  lever  is  pulled  in  the  box  until  the 
apparatus  is  on  the  way.  Still  apparatus 
was  slow  to  reach  the  fire,  and  three 
horses  were  used  on  the  heavy  appa- 
ratus and  two  on  the  light  wagons.  In 
the  meantime,  more  and  more  of  the  men  ~ 
were  made  permanent  firemen,  and  al- 
ways on  duty,  until  to-day  it  is  seldom 
that  more  than  tAventy-five  seconds,  day 
or  night,  elapse  before  the  apparatus  is 
on  the  way  as  fast  as  horses  can  go.  New 
methods  of  fighting  fire  were  introduced, 
and  the  chemical  engine,  w^ith  powerful, 
fast  horses  and  light  hose,  easy  and 
quick  to  handle  and  always  ready  with- 
out waiting  for  steam  to  be  made,  was 
adopted  and  put  into  service.  Methods 
of  fighting  fire  have  been  discussed  and 
experiences  told  in  gatherings  like  this. 
The  firemen  have  been  given  every  ad- 
vantage to  learn,  and  have  been  quick 
to  adopt  new  ideas.  In  the  larger  cities 
drill  schools  have  been  established  and 
everything  done  to  have  the  men  drilled 
and  familiar  with  the  quickest  and  most 
effective  method  of  working.  With  the 
rapid  growth  of  dangerous  rislcs  in 
buildings  and  consequent  danger  of 
very  large  and  hot  fires,  the  size  of  the 
engines  has  increased.  Larger  streams 
have  been  provided.  Siamese  connec- 
tions, deluge  sets  and  water  towers  have 
been  invented  and  added  to  the  equip- 
ment to  meet  the  demand  for  a  larger 
and  more  effective  battery. 

In  such  ways  has  the  fireman  nobly 
met  the  demands  made  upon  him,  and 
I  think  you  will  all  admit  that  he  is 
about  to  his  limit.  A  few  seconds  can 
be  lopped  oft'  in  driving  to  a  fire  by  the 
use  of  automobile  apparatus,  and  im- 
proved apparatus  may  be  some  more  ef- 
fective, but  in  a  large  way  the  fireman 
has  exhausted  the  field  in  his  line.  He 
has  met  the  call  made  upon  him  and 
responded  in  a  way  to  command  the  ad- 
miration of  all. 


On  the  other  hand,  let  us  see  how  the 
citizen  has  assisted  in  keeping  down  the 
fire  loss.  In  the  first  place  he  has  made 
the  snappy  parlor  match  that  flies  in 
every  direction  when  lighted,  and  the 
kind  that  rats  enjoy  collecting  and  ex- 
perimenting with  in  the  quiet  of  their 
homes.  The  largest  fire  loss  Worcester 
has  had  in  twenty  years  was  caused  by 
a  rat's  curiosity.  He  has  invented  and 
sold  to  the  public  the  gasolene  stove, 
which  is  about  as  safe  as  a  keg  of  gun- 
powder in  a  blacksmith  shop ;  and  the 
kerosene  stove,  which  has  the  habit  of 
increasing  in  activity  when  the  owner 
is  not  looking.  Then  he  has  built 
flimsy  buildings  of  the  lightest  of 
material  and  fitted  them  with  nice 
little  openings  for  the  fire  to  spread  in, 
called  partitions.  To  still  further  help 
the  firemen,  he  has  put  in  stairways 
leading  from  one  floor  to  the  other,  so 
situated  that  the  fire  could  easily  reach 
them.  Then  he  puts  in  elevator  shafts, 
dumb  waiters  and  light  shafts,  and 
covers  the  whole  with  a  highly  inflamma- 
ble coat  of  paint  and  varnish.  He  has 
built  buildings  with  insufficient  walls  and 
supports,  and  when  the  fireman  has 
trusted  his  life  to  them  in  the  anxiety 
to  save  loss  and  surrounding  property, 
they  have  failed  him,  and  members  of 
the  City  Government  and  delegations  of 
his  fellows  have  escorted  his  widow  and 
children  to  his  grave.  After  the  funeral 
the  authorities  have  gravely  held  an  in- 
vestigation to  see  if  the  chief  and  offi- 
cers in  charge  were  not  to  blame  by  al- 
lowing the  men  in  the  building.  This 
has  happened  in  this  city.  Basements 
and  cellars  are  allowed  to  be  filled  with 
rubbish  or  to  be  stored  with  merchandise 
so  closely  that  they  are  practically  inac- 
cessible, and  here  the  city  fireman  usu- 
ally gets  his  worst  punishment. 

Apartment  houses  are  built  that,  with 
malice  aforethought,  could  not  be  better 
arranged  to  either  roast  or  smother  its 
human  colony  in  case  a  fire  starts  un- 
noticed. But  the  fireman  is  expected  to 
unhesitatingly  enter  the  smoke  or  scale 
the  sides  with  ladders  and  rescue  the  oc- 
cupants at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Building 
laws  have  been  adopted  that  are  a  help 
in  some  ways,  but  more  often  they  are 
violated. 
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Fire  traps  are  allowed  to  exist  in 
the  heart  of  a  congested  district  that  are 
a  menace  to  the  neighborhood,  and  many 
an  owner  of  a  really  well-constructed 
buildings  pays  an  increased  premium 
because  of  the  menace  in  the  buildings 
of  his  neighbor. 

In  Germany,  I  am  told,  there  is  a 
law  which  makes  a  man  responsible  for 
the  damage  a  fire  does  if  it  spreads  out- 
side of  his  buildings.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose would  be  the  result  here  if  such  a 
law  were  enacted?  I  will  say,  however, 
to  the  credit  of  the  citizen,  that  many 
buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  last 
few  years  that  are  of  a  high-class,  slow 
burning  type,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  such  construction  is  not  compvilsory. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  also  to  commend 
the  citizen  for  the  readiness  with  which 
he  has  furnished  the  money  for  fire  de- 
partment improvements  and  develop- 
ment. But,  practically,  it  has  amounted 
to  this:  the  citizen  has  done  more  to  in- 
crease the  fire  loss  than  he  has  to  lessen 
it. 

There  is  a  class  of  men,  however, 
whose  plants  are  either  so  large  or  so  iso- 
lated that  they  are  obliged  to  be  prac- 
tically independent  of  outside  help  in 
their  protection.  Years  ago  the  cost  of 
insurance  was  so  great,  because  of  the 
lack  of  protection,  that  they  determined 
to  unite  and  insure  their  own  plants. 
They  formed  what  was  called  a  Manu- 
facturers' I\Iutual  Insurance  Company, 
and  only  those  who  were  willing  to  pro- 
vide the  most  thorough  individual  pro- 
tection were  allowed  to  hold  policies. 
They  employed  engineers  and  experts 
to  study  and  devise  ways  to  most  thor- 
oughly protect  their  property.  About 
this  time  the  automatic  sprinkler  was 
brought  out  and  was  immediately  made 
a  part  of  their  system  of  protection. 
New  companies  were  formed  and  they 
continued  their  study  and  experimenting, 
sharing  together  the  expense.  They  es- 
tablished a  corps  of  inspectors  to  inspect 
each  plant  every  few  months  and  report 
its  condition.  Every  fire  was  carefully 
studied  and  as  the  weak  points  of  their 
system  of  protection  were  discovered 
they  were  remedied  as  fast  as  possible 
in  the  other  plants  until  to-day  the  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers'  Mutual  In- 


surance Companies  have  in  their  risks 
the  most  perfectly  protected  plants  in 
the  world.  And  the  basis  of  their  pro- 
tection is  the  automatic  sprinkler. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  well  it  has  done 
its  work.  The  nineteen  associated  com- 
panies in  1905  had  in  force  $1,358,713,- 
365  of  insurance  on  purely  manufactur- 
ing plants,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  such  plants  are  about  as  hazardous 
and  dangerous  as  any.  There  were  799 
reported  losses,  besides  a  great  many 
fires  where  no  loss  was  claimed  in  1905, 
and  the  total  amount  paid  out  for  both 
fire  damage  and  sprinkler  damage  by 
water  was  $513,428  or  thirty-eight  one 
hundred  thousandths  of  one  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  for  every  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  insurance,  the  loss 
was  $38  or  $380  for  each  million  dollars 
insurance.  In  fact,  the  losses  were  less 
than  five  per  cent,  of  the  yearly  pre- 
miums, and  after  deducting  the  ex- 
penses of  operating,  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums  paid  were  returned  to 
the  jjolicy  holders  in  dividends. 

Now  I  have  told  you  of  this,  not  so 
much  on  the  account  of  low  insurance 
upon  hazardous  risks  as  to  demonstrate 
what  scieniific  individual  protection 
will  accomplish  when  faithfully  carried 
out,  and  it  is  admitted  by  all  who  know 
about  these  matters  that  these  results 
would  have  been  impossible  but  for  the 
automatic  sprinkler. 

Most  of  you  probably  know  about 
this  valuable  invention,  but  as  there  may 
be  some  who  do  not,  I  will  explain  briefly 
its  workings.  It  is  a  little  brass  plug 
that  is  fitted  to  a  system  of  piping  con- 
necting with  an  ample  supply  of  water 
under  pressure,  either  to  a  large  tank 
at  the  top  of  a  building  or  to  the  public 
water  system,  or  more  properly  to  both. 
There  is  a  half-inch  opening  in  this 
plug,  closed  by  a  metal  disc.  This  metal 
disc  is  kept  closed  over  the  opening  by 
a  solder  that  melts  at  a  temperature  of 
155  degrees,  or  higher  for  hot  places  like 
boiler  and  drier  rooms.  These  sprin- 
klers are  placed  on  the  ceiling,  there 
being  one  for  about  every  eighty  or 
one  hundred  square  feet.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  a  fire  the  heated  air  rises 
immediately  to  the  top  of  the  room  and 
melts  the  fusible  solder  at  a  temperature 
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much  less  than  that  of  boiling  water. 
As  the  solder  melts,  the  brass  plate  hold- 
ing the  disc  and  the  disc  drop  from  the 
opening.  The  water  nnder  pressure  in- 
stantly follows,  striking  a  deflector 
which  scatters  it  in  spray  over  a  circu- 
lar area  of  eight  to  ten  feet  radius  from 
the  sprinkler. 

If  it  does  not  immediately  check  the 
fire  the  continued  heat  opens  the  next 
sprinkler  and  keeps  a  curtain  of  water 
in  advance  of  the  fire  all  the  time,  be- 
sides wetting  the  merchandise  and  pre- 
venting it  from  easily  catching  fire. 
Their  effectiveness  is  only  limited  by 
the  supply  of  water. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  the 
fireman's  chief  aim  is  to  reach  the  fire 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  no 
expense  is  spared  to  save  even  seconds 
of  time.  Here  is  a  device  that  eliminates 
the  matter  of  time  and  discovery  alto- 
gether. It  is  always  present  and  wait- 
ing to  douse  a  fire,  providing  the  0"RTier 
keeps  it  supplied  with  water  under  pres- 
sure. It  does  not  sleep  on  duty,  nor 
does  it  patronize  the  saloon.  Any 
amount  of  smoke  cannot  lessen  its  use- 
fulness. In  buildings  liable  to  freeze 
the  pipes  are  filled  v/ith  air  under  pres- 
sure, which  keeps  the  water  back  until 
the  sprinkler  opens.  The  air  rushes  out 
and  the  v/ater  instantly  follows.  In 
order  to  prevent  excessive  water  damage 
after  the  fire  is  out,  most  systems  are 
provided  with  an  electric  alarm  that  is 
started  the  instant  the  water  moves  in 
the  pipes.  It  is  a  fire  department  in 
itself  that  neither  eats,  nor  sleeps,  nor 
draws  a  salary. 

Had  the  basement  of  the  Hurst 
building  in  Baltimore  been  fitted  with 
automatic  sprinklers,  the  fire  would 
never  have  spread  beyond  its  walls,  and 
the  terrible  experiences  of  her  citizens 
w^ould  have  been  avoided. 

The  same  is  true  of  almost  every  great 
fire. 

They  are  also  used  on  the  out- 
side of  buildings  above  each  window 
and  on  the  cornice,  if  inflammable,  and 
when  the  water  is  let  on,  form  a  curtain 
of  water  against  the  glass  on  the  side  of 
the  building. 

In  the  Baltimore  fire,  outside  sprin- 
klers, with  the  help  of  two  or  three  in- 


side sprinklers,  saved  a  large  six-story 
department  store  which  was  in  the  path 
of  the  flames,  while  the  adjoining  build- 
ing, unprotected,  was  totally  destroyed. 

In  the  Toronto  conflagration,  one  of 
the  important  factors  in  finally  con- 
trolling this  conflagration  was  a  four- 
story  brick  factory  equipped  with  out- 
side and  inside  sprinklers. 

In  Danville,  Va.,  a  large  tobacco 
warehouse  was  saved  by  having  its  win- 
dows equipped  with  sprinklers.  They 
were  only  fourteen  feet  from  another 
warehouse  that  was  totally  destroyed. 

They  have  also  been  of  valuable  ser- 
vice in  fires  in  Amesbury,  Athol,  Chico- 
pee,  Milwaukee,  Brockton,  Muskegon, 
Stoneham,  Cleveland,  in  two  cases 
in  Dayton  and  Leominster. 

The  examples  of  effective  work  of  the 
inside  sprinklers  number  among  the 
thousands,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a 
case  of  failure  to  control  the  fire  when 
they  were  properly  installed  and  there 
was  ample  water  supply.  In  the  two 
mills  in  which  I  am  interested,  we  have 
had  at  least  ten  fires  in  twenty  years, 
each  one  which  was  controlled  almost  in- 
stantly, and  no  claim  for  damage  has 
ever  been  made.  The  last  one  was  in 
the  gauze-room  of  a  picker  that  was 
opening  about  three  hundred  pounds  of 
cotton.  Picked  cotton  is  about  like  gun- 
powder, and  it  was  lighted  probably 
from  a  match  in  the  stock  going  through 
the  machine.  Four  sprinklers  opened 
directly  over  the  fire  before  the  tender 
could  leave  the  machine,  and  two  more 
opened  from  the  heat  generated,  al- 
though there  was  no  flame  within  twenty 
feet  of  them.  The  fire  was  under  con- 
trol in  thirty  seconds,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  the  burned  and  wet  stock  was 
taken  out  and  a  new  lot  was  going 
through. 

Gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  right  here 
that  I  have  no  interest  in  any  way  with 
any  sprinkler  or  sprinkler  company.  In 
the  study  of  your  profession  and  in  my 
own  business  of  woolen  manufacturing, 
I  have  become  convinced  of  the  great 
practical  value  of  the  automatic  sprin- 
kler. 7  believe  it  is  the  only  solution 
of  the  conflagration  risk  in  the  congested 
mercantile  districts  of  large  and  small 
cities.     In  towms  where  the  fire  depart- 
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ment  is  small  and  not  on  duty  except 
upon  alarm,  I  am  sure  it  is  the  only  ade- 
quate protection  to  its  largest  factories 
and  mercantile  buildings.  I  believe 
every  cellar,  elevator  and  light  shaft  in 
mercantile  buildings  and  apartment 
houses  should  be  required  by  law  to  be 
thoroughly  protected  by  sprinklers  fed 
by  a  tank  of  suitable  size  on  the  roof 
and  connected  as  well  to  the  street  mains. 
They  should  have  also  steamer  connec- 
tions on  the  outside.  The  first  company 
coming  to  a  cellar  fire  could  couple  to 
this  connection  and  know  absolutely 
that  their  stream  was  going  only  where 
the  fire  had  melted  the  heads,  and  that 
no  matter  how  thick  the  smoke  it  was 
reaching  the  heart  of  the  fire.  The  chief 
would  know  that  if  by  any  chance  the 
fire  worked  into  the  elevator  or  light 
shaft,  the  sprinklers  would  open  and 
flood  them.  In  case  of  large  buildings 
with  great  areas  of  floor  space,  every 
part  should  be  thoroughly  sprinkled  and 
the  systems  inspected  frequently  by  the 
officers  of  the  fire  department.  It  is 
about  time  the  owner  and  not  the  public 
should  pay  for  the  extra  protection  re- 
quired by  large  and  dangerous  buildings. 
Every  additional  engine  company  costs 
the  tax  payer  from  $8000  to  $12,000  per 
year,  and  is  a  continuous  expense.  To 
a  certain  extent  they  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary, but  when  extra  companies  are 
called  for,  purely  for  the  conflagration 
danger  in  the    business    districts,  it  is 


time  to  make  use  of  the  cheaper  and 
more  effective  methods  of  protection.  In 
this  city,  proper  sprinkler  protection  in 
the  mercantile  districts  would  be  of 
more  value  than  the  addition  of  several 
engine  cojnpanies,  and  would  not  cost 
the  city  a  dollar  for  maintenance.  It 
would  not  be  a  hardship  to  the  owner, 
for  his  decreased  rate  of  insurance 
would  easily  pay  excellent  interest  on 
the  cost  of  equipment.  If  not,  it  is  time 
that  the  mercantile  interests  organized 
a  few  mutual  insurance  companies  of 
their  own. 

Gentlemen,  I  know  there  has  been  a 
feeling  of  prejudice  against  the  auto- 
matic sprinkler  among  firemen  for  some 
time,  due  no  doubt  to  cases  where  they 
have  apparently  failed,  but  I  am  sure 
that  if  you  will  study  the  cases  where 
they  are  properly  installed,  you  will  be 
entirely  convinced  of  their  value. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  fireman 
has  worked  out  his  problem  well,  but  he 
is  near  his  limit,  and  it  is  time  the  citi- 
zen carried  the  good  work  still  further 
in  the  eft'ort  to  save  lives,  property  and 
the  great  fire  tax  of  the  community.  You 
are  constantly  in  touch  with  the  public 
and  through  you  much  can  be  done  to 
bring  about  this  work. 

I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and 
kind  attention,  and  if  I  have  assisted  in 
any  way  in  your  good  work,  I  am  con- 
tent. 


It  is  here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  touch  upon  a  most  important 
relation  between  a  board  of  trade  and  municipal  affairs.  I  can 
not  think  of  a  more  useful  function  which  this  board  could  perform 
than  to  set  out  upon  a  permanent  and  systematic  course  of  spread- 
ing among  the  people  truvstworthy  information  respecting  what 
good  city  government  would  do  for  them,  and  how  it  can  be  ob- 
tained. Fortunately,  the  means  for  such  a  campaign  of  education 
is  at  hand.  The  publications  of  the  National  Municipal  League 
are  devoted  to  this  very  purpose.  We  need  only  to  get  them  and  to 
take  steps  for  their  systematic  and  judicious  distribution  among  the 
people. — Charles  H.  Ilartshorne  in  address  before  the  Jersey  City 
Board  of  Trade. 
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NO  more  striking  tribute  to  the  value 
in  a  community  of  a  board  of  trade  has 
ever  appeared  in  print  than  is  con- 
tained in  an  article  in  the  August  Out- 
look from  the  pen  of  Frederick  C.  Howe. 
The  title  of  the  article  is  "Cleveland's 
Education  Through  its  Chamber  of 
Commerce."  He  would  indeed  be  a 
hopeless  cynic  who,  after  reading  the 
remarkable  narrative  told  so  gracefully 
and  so  graphically  by  Mr.  Howe,  should 
rise  from  its  perusal  with  a  mind  not 
wholly  converted  to  the  board  of  trade 
idea.  He  opens  with  the  assertion  that 
critics  of  the  American  city  have  entire- 
ly overlooked  one  big  element  in  their  ap- 
praisal of  our  municipal  life  in  their  fail- 
ure to  observe  that  large  field  of  activity, 
which  is  voluntary,  and  which  lies  out- 
side of  the  politically  chosen  agencies. 
This  element  includes  the  colleges,  the 
libraries,  the  private  schools  and  hospi- 
tals, social  settlements,  kindergartens, 
playgrounds,  charity  organizations,  hu- 
mane societies,  and  other  activities, 
which,  with  propriety,  might  be  and  in 
many  cases  are  under  municipal  control. 
These  must  be  borne  in  mind,  says  Mr. 
Howe,  in  any  fair  estimate  of  the  real 
achievements  of  our  cities.  They  are  as 
much  a  part  of  our  common  life  as  are 
the  activities  whose  efficiency  we  so  gen- 
erally condemn.  For,  after  all,  the 
measure  of  a  city's  self  is  what  it  does 
for  itself,  and  how  well  it  does  it,  not  so 
much  the  forms  which  it  employs.  The 
extent  of  a  city's  self-consciousness,  how 
much  it  thinks  of  itself,  is  to  be  found 
not  alone  in  the  character  of  its  council, 
or  the  efficiency  of  its  police,  health  or 
street  departments.  It  is  to  be  found  as 
well  in  the  non-political  activities,  which, 
especially  in  an  American  city,  go  a  long 
way  to  redeem  its  political  failures. 
These  voluntary  agencies  are,  as  a  rule, 
admirably  managed  and  they  perform  a 
distinct  public  service.  But  there  is  a 
failure  in  organizations.  They  are  not 
yet  co-ordinated  under  public  adminis- 


tration. In  other  countries  the  things 
these  agencies  do  are  either  not  done  at 
all  or  are  under  municipal  control.  In 
Glasgow  and  Berlin  the  town  hall  is  the 
clearing  house  of  all  these  semi-official 
activities.  The  town  council  is  the  natu- 
ral repository  of  all  these  functions.  As 
yet  the  American  city  is  not  sufficiently 
well  organized  to  do  this.  Some  day  it 
will  be.  But  Ave  are  still  lacking  in  a 
big  city  sense.  When  we  speak  of  the 
city  in  which  we  live  we  have  not  the 
same  municipal  consciousness  that  cen- 
turies of  existence  have  given  to  the 
German  or  the  Englishman.  To  them 
the  city  is  a  little  republic.  To  us  the 
city  is  a  place  where  we  happen  to  be ;  it 
is  an  industrial  accident  in  w^hicli  men 
struggle  for  a  living,  and  occasionally 
vote  for  their  officials,  of  whose  very 
names  they  are  frequently  ignorant. 
The  American  city  is  this,  but  it  is  com- 
ing to  be  something  more.  It  is  rapidly 
changing  and  gives  promise  of  redeem- 
ing itself  at  a  tremendous  pace.  We  are 
beginning  to  think  as  cities,  to  feel  as 
cities,  and  to  have  a  sense  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  city  life.  It  is  in  the  creation 
of  a  sense  of  a  city,  a  feeling  of  unity 
and  dependence,  of  common  obligation 
and  purpose  that,  more  than  any  other 
commercial  organization  in  America,  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  stands 
for. 

The  Cleveland  Chamber  is  a  chamber 
of  citizenship.  It  is  a  clearing  house  of 
city  affairs.  It  has  stamped  a  sense  of 
civic  obligation  upon  Cleveland.  It  has 
taken  her  manufacturers,  her  merchants, 
her  bankers,  her  professional  men,  out  of 
their  offices  with  their  narrow  industrial 
outlook,  and  compelled  them  to  think  in 
a  social  way.  It  has  created  a  sense  of 
obligation  to  one  another  and  to  the 
municipality. 

In  a  few  years'  time  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  compelled  its 
sixteen  hundred  members  to  think  about 
their  city  in  a  city  way.     And  to-day  its 
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members  talk  not  so  much  all  the  time 
about  bank  clearances,  tonnage,  freight 
rates  and  business  for  their  personal 
profit;  they  talk  also  street  clearing, 
health  protection,  parks,  public  baths, 
schools,  tenements,  cheap  light,  heat  and 
transportation  for  all  the  people.  In  a 
word,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Cleveland  has  created  a  civic  sense 
among  the  city's  business  men,  who 
usually  take  but  little  interest  in  munic- 
ipal affairs. 

Coming  to  a  recital  of  what  he  calls 
the  less  significant  activities  of  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  during 
the  year  1905,  Mr.  Howe  cites  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  working  out  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  renaming  and  re- 
numbering of  the  streets  of  the  city ;  the 
promotion  of  a  department  of  the  city 
for  the  planting  of  shade  trees  on  the 
streets,  and  their  care  by  the  city  for- 
estry department;  the  passage  of  an 
ordinance  regulating  vehicles ;  the  bring- 
ing about  of  the  use  of  granite  instead  of 
sandstone  in  the  new  Federal  building  in 
course  of  construction ;  the  protection  of 
fish  in  Lake  Erie  during  the  spawning 
season;  the  study  of  taxation  in  the 
state;  the  improvement  of  local  trans- 
portation facilities ;  the  development  of 
an  adequate  system  of  dockage  along  the 
lake  front  for  the  protection  of  the  city 's 
commerce;  the  study  of  the  public 
schools  and  the  extension  of  their  use- 
fulness ;  the  promotion  of  a  new  union 
station ;  the  revision  of  the  local  sanitary 
code. 

In  addition  to  these  activities  which 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  in  hand 
at  all  times,  it  encouraged  the  city  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  district  physicians 
so  as  to  maintain  a  supervision  of  all  the 
children  in  the  schools.  The  corps  of 
physicians  now  numbers  twenty-six,  and 
their  work  is  so  laid  out  that  the  school 
children  of  the  city  are  properly  cared 
for.  Then  the  Chamber  worked  with  a 
milk  commission  to  secure  pure  milk  as 
well  as  with  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
League  to  secure  a  city  hospital  for  con- 
sumptives. And,  as  a  final  summing  up, 
Mr.  Howe,  reviewing  the  splendid  prog- 
ress that  the  city  of  Cleveland  is  mak- 
ing under  this  admirable  system  of  co- 


operation between  the  elected  municipal 
authorities  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, speaks  most  hopefully  of  the 
city's  future.  The  city,  he  declares,  is 
finding  itself  rapidly.  It  is  attaining 
self-government.  How  much  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  contributed  to  this  it  is 
not  necessary  to  measure. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  Mr. 
Howe's  article  can  be  read  with  interest 
by  members  of  Worcester  Board,  and  for 
that  matter  by  members  of  every  Board 
of  Trade.  They  can  be  read  with  profit 
by  every  voter  and  every  person  who  has 
the  interests  of  Worcester  at  heart : 

' '  Cleveland  is  willing  to  pay  the  cost 
of  good  government,  but  insists  that  its 
schools,  libraries,  police,  and  fire  depart- 
ments shall  be  kept  out  of  politics.  And 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  stood  for 
these  things.  It  at  least  has  created  a 
civic  sense  among  the  city's  business 
men,  who  usually  take  but  little  interest 
in  such  matters.  It  has  made  public 
opinion  where  it  is  most  needed,  and 
most  efficient  when  it  does  come.  A  city 
with  this  spirit  will  never  have  very  bad 
government. 

"Cleveland,  too,  is  a  city  that  is 
always  wanting  something,  and  some- 
thing big.  And  the  things  that  it  wants 
it  wants  very  hard.  It  is  like  a  lusty 
child.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  either 
reflects  this  attitude  of  mind  or  is  the 
cause  of  it.  Probably  it  is  partly  the 
cause  and  partly  the  effect.  At  any 
rate,  the  Chamber  is  always  backing 
some  big  thing.  And  it  does  not  confine 
its  wants  to  local  matters.  Ten  years 
ago  it  organized  a  movement  for  the  re- 
form of  our  consular  service.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Harry  A.  Garfield, 
now  professor  in  Princeton  University'', 
it  caused  a  bill  to  be  drafted  for  this 
purpose  which  was  introduced  into  Con- 
gress. It  then  started  out  to  organize 
other  chambers  and  boards  of  trade,  to 
promote  consular  reform.  It  called 
meetings  and  sent  its  committees  to 
Washington  year  after  year  for  the  pro- 
motion of  this  purpose,  which  now  seems 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  consummated.  The 
Chamber  has  interested  itself  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  great  inland  water- 
ways of  the  nation,  and  follows  legisla- 
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tion  before  Congress,  which  affects  the 
trade  and  business  of  the  nation. 

"But  its  big  work  is,  of  necessity, 
local.  There  are  more  people  from 
Cleveland  before  any  session  of  the  State 
Legislature  wanting  things  and  oppos- 
ing things  than  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
State  combined.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  quick  to  protest  against  any 
legislation  of  which  it  disapproves,  and 
is  equally  urgent  in  the  advocacy  of 
measures  which  it  believes  to  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  city.  Against  all  the 
bosses  of  the  State,  it  worked  for  a 
school  code,  the  members  of  which 
should  be  elected  at  large.  Some  years 
ago,  when  a  uniform  municipal  code  was 
being  drafted  by  a  special  session  of  the 
Assembly,  it  kept  its  representatives  at 
Columbus,  urging  a  model  city  charter 
along  the  lines  of  the  most  advanced  re- 
cent legislation.  It  secured  an  act 
enabling  the  city  to  cope  with  the  tene- 
ment evil.  It  has  promoted  constitu- 
tional amendments — in  vesting  the  Gov- 
ernor with  the  veto  power,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

"Thus  the  purely  civic  functions  of 
the  Chamber  have  come  to  overshadow 
its  commercial  purposes.  It  has  come  to 
be  largely  a  business  men's  city  club. 
While  it  prom^otes  wholesale  merchants' 
excursions,  looks  after  railway  rates  and 
advantageous  shipping  conditions,  while 
it  is  watchful  of  commercial  opportuni- 
ties and  advantages,  these,  in  reality, 
have  become  secondary.  They  have 
become  secondary  without  the  Chamber 
acknowledging  it.  But  the  Chamber  is, 
in  fact,  a  clearing-house  of  municipal 
matters.  It  has  had  a  long  line  of  dis- 
interested men  as  its  presidents,  whose 
sense  of  obligation  to  the  city  has  been 
strong.  About  ten  years  ago  the  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  the  city  had  an  op- 
portunity to  beautify  its  lake  front  and 
erect  all  of  its  public  buildings  into  a 
splendid  municipal  whole.  The  pro- 
posal was  generally  approved,  but  the 
conflicting  interests  were  so  powerful 
that  nobody  believed  it  could  really  be 
carried  through.  It  was  a  beautiful 
dream;  but  that  the  State  Legislature, 
the  County  Commissioners,  the  City  and 
School  Councils,  and  the  Library  Boards 


would  ever  unite  upon  it  seemed  too 
idle  a  fancy  to  be  taken  seriously.  But 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  the  mat- 
ter seriously.  It  believed  in  the  dream. 
Legislative  enactment  was  secured.  The 
desired  results  were  accomplished,  and 
the  undertaking  is  the  most  stupendous 
ever  undertaken   by  an   American  city. 

"The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  also 
been  appreciative  of  the  conditions  of 
the  poor.  Possibly  not  in  a  funda- 
mental way ;  but  it  was  thinking  of  their 
condition,  and  that  was  something  really 
big  in  these  days  when  business  is 
blamed  for  most  of  our  political  ills. 
At  a  time  when  the  tenement  problem 
was  assumed  to  be  confined  to  New  York 
and  Chicago,  it  undertook  an  investiga- 
tion of  certain  slum  districts  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  con- 
dition of  the  very  poor  of  the 
city.  A  committee  from  the  Chamber 
employed  a  trained  secretary,  and  sec- 
tion after  section  of  the  city  was  per- 
sonally studied  by  members.  The  Cham- 
ber finally  published  a  report  dealing 
with  the  question  in  an  exhaustive  man- 
ner. It  w^as  found  that  in  certain  parts 
of  the  city  people  were  living  at  a  den- 
sity which,  if  continued  throughout  the 
entire  area,  would  give  the  city  a  popu- 
lation of  20,000,000  souls ;  that,  far  from 
being  free  from  it,  Cleveland  had  a 
housing  problem,  which  was  constantly 
growing  worse,  and  that  it  w^as  the  cause 
of  vice,  crime,  and  disease.  While  no 
final  programme  was  worked  out  by  the 
committee,  a  splendid  building  code, 
which  was  partially  the  result  of  its 
labors,  was  finally  adopted  by  the  City 
Council.  The  code  limited  the  amount 
of  space  to  be  built  upon ;  compelled  a 
minimum  of  air  space;  prescribed  the 
method  of  construction ;  made  provision 
for  proper  sanitation  and  other  matters. 
This  code  is  looked  upon  as  the  model 
building  code  in  America.  A  similar 
committee  of  Chamber  members  took  up 
the  matter  of  a  health  and  sanitary  code, 
which  was  carefully  drafted,  and  has 
finally  been  adopted  by  the  City  Council. 
This,  too,  is  probably  the  model  sanitary 
code  of  America. 

"In  organization  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce    is   a  little    democracy.     Its 
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members  elect  a  board  of  directors  of 
fourteen  persons,  just  as  the  city  elects 
its  Board  of  Aldermen.  The  Board  of 
Directors  then  elect  one  of  their  mem- 
bers as  president.  From  out  its  sixteen 
hundred  members  eighty  standing  and 
special  committees  are  appointed  by  the 
president. 

"The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  about 
the  only  commercial  organization  in 
America  that  has  ventured  to  grapple 
with  the  franchise  problem.  In  1901  it 
made  a  thorough  investigation  of  a 
street  railway  franchise  which  was  about 
to  be  jammed  through  the  City 
Council.  The  franchise  was  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  M^as  very  un- 
popular. The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce investigated  the  value  of  the 
street  railway  franchises  then  existing, 
and  reported  against  its  passage.  The 
ordinance  was  defeated.  Subsequently, 
in  1906,  the  subject  remaining  unsettled, 
a  second  investigation  was  made,  and 
after  a  very  exhaustive  inquiry  the 
Chamber  committee  worked  out  a  re- 
newal franchise  for  twenty-five  years  on 
the  basis  of  a  straight  five-cent  fare  with 
universal  transfer,  and  three  tickets  for 
ten  cents  without  transfer  privileges. 
The  latter  report  has  just  been  approved 
by  the  Chamber,  but  has  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  City  Council.  In  the 
same  report  the  Chamber  declared 
against  municipal  ownership   as   an   ex- 


periment which  the  city  should  not  at 
the  present  time  enter  upon.  A  similar 
adverse  report  on  the  municipal  owner- 
ship of  an  electric  lighting  plant  was 
made  in  1903.  At  that  time  an  ordi- 
nance was  before  the  people  for  approval 
at  an  election  authorizing  the  issuance  of 
bonds  for  the  erection  of  a  plant,  but  it 
failed  to  secure  sufficient  votes  to  carry 
it.  Since  that  time  the  city  has  come 
into  possession  of  a  small  plant  through 
the  annexation  of  a  contiguous  village, 
which  plant  is  now  being  enlarged  for 
the  purpose  of  lighting  the  city  streets. 

"What  we  all  want  is  a  city  we  can 
love  and  work  for;  a  city  which  com- 
mands the  service  of  its  people  because  it 
serves  the  people  in  countless  ways ;  a 
city  that  the  citizens  will  talk  about  all 
the  time,  much,  I  fancy,  as  the  Floren- 
tine talked  about  Florence  in  the  days  of 
Savonarola,  much  as  the  Glaswegian 
talks  about  his  Glasgow  to-day.  Cleve- 
land has  something  of  this  spirit.  Her 
people  talk  policies,  not  parties — they 
vote  so  independently  that  the  man  loses 
caste  who  prides  himself  on  voting  a 
straight  ticket.  It  is  a  city  that  is  find- 
ing itself  rapidly.  It  is  attaining  self- 
government.  It  has  had  good  govern- 
ment for  years.  How  much  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  contributed  to  this  it  is 
not  necessary  to  measure.  For  the  glory 
of  it  all  is  not  in  who  did  it,  it  is  in  the 
fact  itself." 


One  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  Bishop  Berkeley,  distressed  at 
the  failure  of  many  of  the  reforms  which  he  had  advocated,  and 
wearied  by  constant  civil  strife,  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  New  World, 
hoping  that  here  there  would  be  found,  if  not  a  Utopia,  at  least  a 
land  of  nobler  traditions  and  ideals,  and  he  wrote  a  poem  prophetic 
in  its  forecast  of  the  future  America. 

In  material  progress,  in  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  in  the 
privileges  and  opportunities  which  belong  to  an  American  citizen,  we 
have  no  doubt  reached  a  plane  more  lofty  than  the  good  old  bishop 
could  have  even  hoped,  but  if  he  undertook  to  sing  to  us  to-day  a  new 
song  or  speak  to  us  another  word,  I  believe  it  would  be  in  this  line : 
Enjoy,  children  of  the  New  World,  the  luxuries,  the  comforts,  and  the 
privileges  which  I  dreamed  not  of,  but  still  further  there  remains  a 
golden  opportunity,  which  I  trust  that  you  may  grasp.  It  is  that 
mankind  in  this  later  day  may  look  to  your  country,  to  the  United 
States,  to  take  the  lead  in  the  paths  that  lead  to  the  world's  peace. — 
Hon.  T.  C.  Burton  of  Ohio. 
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Open  8.00  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


President's  Hours:     i  to  2  p.m.  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednes- 
days AND  Fridays. 


H.  W.  Goddard, 
Charles  L.  Allen, 
Edgar  Reed, 
John  A.  Sherman, 
Pliny  W.  Wood, 


F.  S.  Blanchard, 
William  Forsberg, 
Clarence  W.  Hobbs, 
Winthrop  Hammond, 
John  W.  Higgins. 


President,  WILLIAM  A.  LYTLE.  Vice-President,  GEORGE  F.  BOOTH. 

Treasurer,  H.  WARD  BATES.  Secretary,  HERBERT  M.  SAWYER. 

Directors. 
Wm.  a.  Lytle,  George  F.  Booth, 

Wm.  H.  Coughlin,        IrvingE.  Comins, 
Geo.  B.  Buckingham,   J.  Russel  Marble, 
Geo.  T.  Dewey,  Thos.  T.  Booth, 

Reginald  Washburn,  George  F.  Brooks, 

Clerk  of  the  Corporation,  Chas.  Perkins  Adams.         Auditor,  Charles  A.  Chase. 

Chairmen  of  Committees. 
Advisory — Rufus  B.  Fowler.  Membership — Herman  S.  Hastings.  Ways  and  Means — George 
T.  Dewey.  Manufactures — Clarence  W.  Hobbs.  Meetings  and  Receptions — Irving  E.  Comins. 
Mercantile  Affairs — J.  Russel  Marble.  Transportation  and  Railroads — Harry  W.  Goddard. 
New  Enterprises— George  F.  Booth.  Municipal  Affairs— George  F.  Brooks.  Taxation  and 
Insurance — Pliny  W.  Wood.  Foreign  Trade — Charles  L.  Allen.  Statistics  and  Information — 
Reginald  Washburn.  Arbitration — John  W.  Higgins.  Legislation — George  T.  Dewey.  Pub- 
lication— Rufus  B.  Fowler.     Education — J.  Russel  Marble. 


The  Worcester  Board  of  Trade  wants  to  keep 
on  file  at  the  Secretary's  oflBce  a  complete  list 
of  places  where  floor  space  can  be  secured  for 
manufacturing  and  business  purposes.  There 
are  calls  made  every  day  for  such  information. 
The  Secretary  would  appreciate  it  if  every 
owner  of  a  building  in  Worcester  used  for  man- 
ufacturing or  mercantile  business  would  fur- 
nish particulars  of  what  ho  has  for  renting  pur- 
poses, and  if  land-owners  would  also  file  a  list 
of  available  building  sites.  State  owner,  loca- 
tion, whether  store  or  factory,  amount  of  floor 
space,  amount  of  power  available  and  approxi- 
mate rental.  If  it  is  land  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  state  owner,  location,  number  of 
square  feet,  general  dimensions,  any  building 
thereon;  if  so,  give  floor  space,  number  stories, 
brick  or  wood,  power  plant  with  horse  power, 
and  purposes  last  used.  Also  give  name  of 
railroad  near  it  and  side-track  facilities.  Give 
price  that  '■an  be  used  as  basis  of  negotiation. 

This  information  is  for  the  use  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  is  not  to  be  used  for  any  purpose 
except  to  locate  new  or  present  business  inter- 
ests. No  compensation  is  to  be  asked  for  any 
lease  or  rental  that  may  be  brought  about  by 
the  Board  of  Trade. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  Wor- 
cester Board  of  Trade  will  take  place  in  the 
Directors'  rooin,  Thursday  night,  October  11. 
It  is  expected  there  will  be  a  large  attendance, 
as  the  season's  work  will  be  started  and  it  is 
the  intention  to  make  this  year  a  busy  one  for 
the  directors  and  committees. 


Historical. — October  1,  1801,  corner-stone  of 
the  brick  court  house  was  laid  by  Isaiah 
Thomas;  September  30,  1845,  new  court  house 
was  dedicated,  with  address  delivered  by 
Chief  Justice  Shaw. 

October  1,  1839,  Western  Eailroad  was 
opened. 

October  2,  1863,  Worcester  County  Musical 
Society  formed. 

October  3,  1800,  George  Bancroft,  historian, 
born  on  what  is  now  Salisbury  Street. 

October  4,  1831,  celebration  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  incorporation  of  the  county. 

October  -5,  1843,  death  of  William  Lincoln, 
publisher  of  the  history  of  Worcester. 

In  compliance  with  a  clause  in  the  new  rail- 
road rate  law,  requiring  notice  of  any  change 
in  rates  to  be  published  thirty  days  before,  the 
Boston  &  Albany  division  has  sent  out  notices 
of  the  rates  on  the  two-cent-a-mile  basis,  to  go 
into  effect  November  1. 

The   changes   between   the   principal   stations 
are:   Boston  and  Albany,  $4,  instead  of  $4.50 
Worcester  and  Boston,  90  cents,  instead  of  $1 
Boston  and  Pittsfield,  $3.05,  instead  of  $3.40 
Boston  and  Springfield,  $2,  instead  of  $2.23. 

Eegistration  for  the  evening  high  school  has 
closed.  There  are  now  420  pupils  registered 
for  the  term,  and  the  principal  considers  it  the 
best  looking  lot  of  pupils  he  has  ever  registered. 
He  said  they  are  a  remarkably  high  grade  of 
pupils,  and  he  said  it  has  seemed  to  him  the 
quality  of  pupils  is  growing  decidedly  better 
year  by  year.  There  are  two  classes  in  Latin, 
four  in  French,  two  in  German,  two  in  Spanish, 
two  in  English  literature,  two  in  stenography, 
two  in  bookkeeping,  and  one,  at  least,  in  the 
following  studies:  algebra,  English  grammar, 
geography,  civil  government,  typewriting,   civil 
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service,    geometry,     physics,     chemistry,    arith- 
metic, English  composition,  history. 

By  returns  made  by  the  last  of  the  school 
census  takers,  to  report  at  School  Committee 
headquarters.  Clerk  Joseph  Beals  sees  where 
there  are  several  hundred  more  children  of 
school  age  in  "Worcester  than  there  were  last 
year.  The  work  is  not  entirely  finished  and 
will  not  be,  Mr.  Beals  said,  for  three  weeks. 
The  enumerators  tried  several  times  to  get 
the  returns  from  houses  in  their  districts,  and  in 
many  cases  failed.  They  noted  these  places  on 
their  reports  and  the  truant  officers  will  pick 
up  the  odds  and  ends. 

There  were  twenty  enumerator  districts,  each 
consisting  of  two  precincts.  The  enumerators 
took  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  separately 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  and  be- 
tween seven  and  fourteen  years.  There  are 
22,161  public  school  pupils,  exceeding  the  1905 
number  by  500. 

New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com- 
pany's new  annex  on  Mechanic  Street  may  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  January  1,  and  possibly 
sooner.  Division  Superintendent  Fred  E.  War- 
ing is  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  hurry 
the  completion  of  the  twin  building.  He  is 
desirous  of  finishing  his  first  year  in  the  posi- 
tion of  division  superintendent  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both  the  company  and  the  public  and  is 
urging  the  necessity  of  opening  the  annex  in 
good  time.  A  mammoth  switchboard  and  table 
of  subscribers'  calls,  which  is  to  be  set  up  in 
the  new  twin  building,  is  arriving  in  Worcester 
piecemeal.  The  switchboard  is  to  be  the  most 
elaborate  instrument  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
For  several  months,  experts  in  the  employ  of 
the  parent  Bell  Company  have  been  at  work  on 
the  Worcester  switchboard,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  when  it  is  set  in  operation,  the 
experiment  will  be  vritnessed  by  some  of  the 
leading   telephone   magnates   in   America. 

Besides  being  one  of  the  biggest  districts 
territorially  in  the  New  England  Company's 
system,  the  parcel  handed  out  to  Division  Su- 
perintendent Waring  in  the  recent  partition- 
ment,  is  the  most  prosperous,  containing  more 
telephones  than  any  other  district  and  almost 
as  many  as  three  other  districts  combined.  This 
does  not  include  Boston,  which  did  not  figure 
specifically  in  the  distribution  of  the  section 
formerly  superintended  by  James  H.  Barry, 
Lowell.  In  Worcester  alone,  for  instance,  there 
are  twice  as  many  subscribers  than  there  are 
in  Lowell. 

Beginning  Sunday,  October  7,  the  week-day 
passenger  train  service  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Eailroad  between  Fitchburg 
and  Worcester,  will  be  doubled,  and  there  will 
be  two  trains  each  way  Sundays  in  place  of 
none.  The  three  trains  which  have  been  run- 
ning daily  each  way  between  Fitchburg  and 
Worcester  will  be  abolished,  and  on  the  new 
schedule  there  will  be  three  through  trains  each 
way  daily  from  Fitchburg  to  Providence,   two 


through  trains  each  way  daily  from  Fitchburg 
to  Putnam,  Conn.,  and  one  through  train  daily 
each  way  betwteen  Fitchburg  and  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.  The  two  Sunday  trains  will  be 
through  trains  between  Fitchburg  and  Provi- 
dence. The  New  London  train  will  connect 
at  New  London  with  the  New  York  boat,  open- 
ing up  a  new  direct  route  from  Fitchburg  to 
New  York.  The  air-line  special  between 
Fitchburg  and  New  York  will  continue  on  the 
present  schedule.  The  Taunton  and  South  Fra- 
mingham  trains  will  also  continue  on  its  pres- 
ent schedule.  In  addition  to  the  new  passenger 
trains  between  Fitchburg  and  Providence,  there 
will  be  two  through  freight  trains  each  way 
daily. 

By  the  improved  train  service  the  prestige 
which  Worcester  has  long  had  as  a  terminal  of 
the  Providence  &  Worcester  Division  of  the 
New  Haven  line,  and  of  the  Norwich  line  of 
the  same  road,  will  pass  to  Fitchburg. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  passenger 
trains  will  be  followed  by  new  mail  routes,  and 
Sunday  mails  between  Fitchburg  and  Worces- 
ter and  Providence. 

Worcester  is  to  have  medical  inspection  in 
the  public  schools,  for  there  is  no  doubt  the 
recommendation  of  the  Joint  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
City  Council.  It  is  not  a  question  of  having 
the  inspection,  for  that  is  a  State  law,  but  of 
a  sufficient  appropriation  for  the  work. 

Under  the  law,  every  city  and  town  must 
appoint  a  school  physician  for  every  public 
school  within  its  limits,  and  the  teachers  must 
see  that  every  child  who  seems  to  be  in  ill 
health  shall  have  the  care  of  the  school  phy- 
sician. One  physician  can  be  assigned  to  sev- 
eral schools.  The  law  strictly  forbids  expense 
to  be  incurred  beyond  the  amount  appropriated 
by  a  City  Council  or  by  a  town  meeting,  and 
hence  the  interest,  at  the  outset,  in  getting  an 
appropriation  large  enough  to  accomplish  some- 
thing. But  the  second  part  of  the  law,  that 
for  an  annual  examination  of  the  pupils  for  de- 
fective sight  and  hearing,  does  not  require  any 
expense. 

Under  the  law,  the  examinations  are  made 
by  the  school  teachers,  and  the  material  must 
be  furnished  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Directions  for  applying  the  tests  are  given  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Mr.  Lee's  campaign,  which  will  be  aggressive 
by  reason  of  many  letters  to  private  individu- 
als all  over  the  State,  will  urge  that  school 
committees  be  interested  in  the  subject  as  much 
as  possible,  so  that  they  may  follow  up  the 
teachers  and  make  sure  the  inspections  are  car- 
ried on.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  have 
a  general  watchfulness  exercised  over  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  children  so  that  their  ed- 
ucation may  be  prosecuted  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  and  so  that  the  schools 
may  turn  out  children  as  robust  in  body  as 
they  ai-e  well  trained  in  mind.  In  Worcester 
fifteen  physicians  have  been  named  to  look  after 
the  work. 
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MAGAZINE   AND   MUNICIPAL   COMMENT. 


The  Magazine  this  month  presents  as 
a  frontispiece  three  buildings  which 
Residence,  play  an  important  part  in 
Church  and  ^^^^  business  transition  at  the 
Bank  corner  of  Main  and  Foster 

Streets.  The  upper  picture  is  that  of 
the  American  Temperance  House,  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Foster 
Streets,  originally  built  as  a  private  resi- 
dence by  Hon.  Alfred  Dwight  Foster, 
father  of  Judge  Dwight  Foster,  who  was 
on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  just  after 
the  war.  The  middle  picture  is  that  of 
Continental  Hall,  on  the  opposite  corner, 
built  in  1843  as  the  First  Universalist 
Meeting-house,  and  vacated  by  this  re- 
ligious organization  in  1871,  when  the 
Pleasant  Street  church  was  finished. 
The  bottom  picture  illustrates  the  new 
home  of  the  Worcester  County  Institu- 
tion for  Savings,  built  during  the  past 
year,  and  occupied  Oct.  29  of  this  year. 
These  three  pictures  illustrate  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  one  of  the  most 
central  business  corners  in  Worcester. 

The  American  Temperance  House 
property  is  well  remembered  by  the 
older  residents  of  Worcester.  John  W. 
Stiles  of  Templeton  bought  the  property 
on  Main  Street  in  this  vicinity  in  1820 


from  Captain  John  Stanton  and  Thomas 
Stevens,  and  it  included  land  on  what  is 
now  both  sides  of  Foster  Street.  He 
sold  the  northeast  corner  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Hon.  A.  D.  Foster,  and  the  latter, 
in  1830  built  upon  it  a  brick  residence. 
His  brother-in-law,  Samuel  N.  Burnside, 
built  a  residence  north  of  Mr.  Foster's, 
in  which  he  lived  for  several  years,  and 
which  is  now  the  site  of  the  Burnside 
Building.  About  1835  Mr.  Burnside 
built  the  residence  on  Chestnut  Street, 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  H.  H.  Bige- 
low,  and  Mr.  Foster  built  a  residence  on 
adjoining  property,  now  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  W.  W.  Johnson.  That  year 
Foster  Street  was  opened  as  a  public 
thoroughfare,  and  the  Foster  residence 
was  remodeled  as  the  American  Temper- 
ance Hotel  by  the  building  of  two  wings 
at  the  rear.  The  proprietor  was  Eleazer 
Porter,  and  the  subsequent  proprietors 
were  R.  W.  Adams,  Col.  Warner  Hinds, 
General  Heard,  and  Tucker  &  Bonney. 
As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  hotel 
set  far  back  of  what  is  now  the  line  of 
Main  Street.  Broad  piazzas  were  con- 
structed on  the  front  of  the  main  build- 
ing and  on  the  Foster  Street  side  of  the 
wing.     The   hotel   was   discontinued   in 
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1857,  and  the  building  was  converted 
into  business  property,  known  as  the 
American  House  Block.  The  first  occu- 
pant was  J.  B.  Lawrence,  who  occupied 
the  upper  stories  as  a  furniture  store. 
and  in  this  corner  the  furniture  business 
has  been  carried  on  ever  since,  until 
about  two  years  ago,  when  the  Pinkham 
&  Willis  Company  retired  from  business. 
What  was  formerly  the  American  Tem- 
perance House  to-day  is  one  of  the 
prominent  department  stores  of  the  city. 
At  this  hotel  had  been  entertained  many 
notable  people,  including  President  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren  and  the  poet,  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier. 

Continental    Hall,   on    the    southeast 
corner  of  Main  and  Foster  Streets,  was 
also,  in  earlier  years,  residence  property, 
and  what  is  now  the  Worcester  National 
Bank  Block  site  was    a    garden.     The 
property  Avas  purchased  by  the  Boston  & 
Worcester  Railroad   Company,   and    in 
1843  this  company  sold  to  the  First  Uni- 
versalist  Meeting-house  proprietors  the 
corner    lot,  upon  which    was    built    the 
First  Universalist  Meeting-house,  which, 
until    two    years  ago    was    one    of    the 
familiar  landmarks  of    the    city.     The 
original  incorporators  were    Samuel   D. 
Harding,  Joseph  Pratt  and   Edward   B 
Rice.     The  stock    of    this    corporation, 
which  naturally  became  of  great  value 
by  reason  of  the  business  growth  of  the 
city,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  heirs 
of   these   incorporators,  and    eventually 
went  into  the  possession  of  a  limited  few 
persons.     What  was  purchased  sixty  or 
more  years  ago  for  about  $6000  was  sold 
within  two  years  for  more  than  twenty 
times    that    amount.     Soon    after    the 
First    Universalist    worshippers   moved 
into  their  new  church  in  1871,  the  Wor- 
cester_  Continentals  leased  the  hall  and 
occupied  it  as  an  armory  until  the  build- 
ing was  demolished  less  than  two  years 
ago. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  tendency  of  the 
times,  the  wealthiest  savings  bank  cor- 
poration in  Worcester  takes  this  corner 
for  its  future  home.  The  Worcester 
County  Institution  for  Savings  has 
erected  an  exclusive  bank  building,  cost- 
ing upwards  of  $100,000,  and  represent- 


ing an  investment  of  upwards  of  $200,- 
000.  It  is  of  granite,  of  attractive 
architecture,  and  as  a  result  this  section 
of  Main  Street  stands  out  with  particu- 
lar prominence  on  account  of  this  strik- 
ing architecture  and  general  design  of 
this  building.  Of  the  many  changes  in 
Worcester's  business  growth  throughout 
its  trading  centre,  there  is  none  more  im- 
portant than  those  that  have  taken  place 
on  and  around  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Foster  Streets. 


It  was  unfortunate  that  the  District 
Police  did  not  report  the  result  of  their 
Mechanics     investigations  on    the   condi- 
Haii  is  Not    tion  of  some  of   the  Worces- 
a  Death-trap  ter    churchcs     before     Rev. 
Frank   Crane   of    Union     Church   pro- 
nounced his  condemnation  of  Mechanics 
Hall    as  a  place   for    the    gathering   of 
large  crowds.     There  are  sufficient  exits 
m  Mechanics  Hall  for  people  to  get  out 
if  one  takes  the  trouble  to  locate  them. 
The  pulpit  editorial  on  the  possibility  of 
a  "massacre  of  little  innocents"  in  con- 
nection with  Mechanics   Hall,  given  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Crane,  did  not  help  the  repu- 
tation of  Worcester  to  any  great  extent, 
and  there  was  little  call  for  it.     It  was 
entirely  unjust   to    make    a   comparison 
between  Mechanics    Hall    and   the    Iro- 
quois Theatre  in  Chicago,  which  was  not 
completed,  was   filled  with  inflammable 
scenery  and  crossed  and  recrossed  with 
electric   wires,    when   the   burning   and 
terrible  loss  of  life  took  place  during  the 
performance  of    a  spectacular  musical 
comedy.     Mechanics  Hall  is  as  near  fire- 
proof as  any  hall  in  this  country;  it  has 
no  scenery  or  draperies  to  catch  fire ;  it 
is  heated  by  steam  from   a  boiler  room 
some   distance   away  and   is   lighted  by 
electricity.     It  is  provided  with   ample 
exits  and  fire  escapes,  and  the  stairways 
and  approaches   are   broad   and   ample. 
The    Worcester    correspondent    of     the 
Boston  Herald,  who  criticised  Rev.  Mr. 
Crane,  offered  the   statement   that   Me- 
chanics Hall  was  as  safe  as  the  church 
in     M^hich     the     reverend     gentleman 
preached  his  sermon  and  gave  his  edito- 
rial.    Mechanics  Hall  is  not   "an   ideal 
place  for  as  awful  a   holocaust  as   ever 
congealed  the  blood  of  men. ' ' 
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The  Republicans  of  the  Worcester 
City  Council  united  on  Mr.  Ernest  li. 
Ernest  H.  Vaughan,  of  Blackmer  & 
EfJited  City  ^aughan,  to  succeed  Judge 
Solicitor  Arthur  P.  Rugg  as  city 
solicitor.  IMr.  Vaughan  stands  high 
among  Massachusetts  lawyers  and  main- 
tains the  standard  of  ability  that  has 
always  characterized  this  important  of- 
fice. There  is  no  criticism  of  the  action 
of  the  City  Council  in  this  respect, 
although  there  were  several  candidates 
presented  to  the  Republican  caucus,  and 
three  or  four  ballots  were  taken  before 
the  decision  was  made. 

Mr.  Vaughan  stands  very  near  the 
head  of  the  Worcester  bar,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  city 
against  the  able  lawyers  he  will  have  to 
meet  in  the  litigation  which  is  likely  to 
arise  over  the  taking  of  the  waters  of 
Asnebumskit  Brook  for  a  water  supply. 
He  may  also  be  depended  upon  to  see 
that  the  city's  interests  are  safeguarded 
in  the  matter  of  the  abolition  of  grade 
crossings. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  all  the 
questions  in  dispute  between  the  city 
and  the  railroads  in  the  grade  crossing 
matter  have  been  definitely  settled,  but 
in  view  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
past,  one  can  never  be  quite  certain  that 
the  railroad  officials  may  not  have  some 
new  schemes  in  mind.  The  work  of  the 
engineers  in  drafting  the  specifications 
to  be  embodied  in  the  final  report  of  the 
grade  crossing  commission,  which  will 
form  the  basis  of  the  decree  of  the  court, 
is  now  well  advanced.  In  fact,  the 
city's  part  of  it  was  finished  six  months 
ago.  Unless  something  unforeseen  hap- 
pens, the  report  will  be  made  to  the 
court  before  the  close  of  the  present 
year.  With  reasonable  expedition  on 
the  part  of  the  railroad  representatives, 
it  ought  to  be  ready  now.  The  city  is 
gfetting  impatient  for  something  to  be 
done,  and  probably  one  of  Citj^  Solicitor 
Vaughan 's  first  official  acts  will  be  to 
inquire  as  to  what  is  causing  the  delay. 

That  all  three  of  the  railroads  are 
now  in  earnest  in  their  desire  to  have 
the  Worcester  crossings  abolished,  there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt.  The  Boston  & 
Albany  people  ever  since  the  passage  of 


the  special  grade  crossing  act  in  1900 
have  been  ready  to  go  ahead,  but  there 
has  been  considerable  local  scepticism  as 
to  the  desire  of  the  New  York,  New  Ha- 
ven &  Hartford  to  expedite  matters. 


Worcester  is  advertised  in  many  lines. 
As  a  manufacturing  city  it  is  known 
Worcester  is  over  the  world.  As  an  edu- 
by  Itl^^'^^  cational  city  it  is  known  on 
Festival  account  of  Clark  University 
and  College,  Holy  Cross  College,  Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute,  its  prepar- 
atory and  public  school  system.  As  an 
art  centre  it  is  known  on  account  of  its 
museum  endowed  with  $3,000,000  under 
the  will  of  the  late  Hon.  Stephen  Salis- 
bury. As  a  musical  city  it  is  known  the 
world  over  on  account  of  its  annual 
music  festival,  which  has  been  given  for 
forty-nine  consecutive  years,  and  now 
enters  upon  its  golden  jubilee.  In  the 
foreign  centres  Worcester  is  known  by 
its  music  festival,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent in  the  world.  Its  annual  event 
calls  to  this  city  critics  from  the  leading 
papers  of  the  country,  and  in  every  city 
in  the  land  lovers  of  music  read  for  a 
week  or  more  the  criticisms  of  a  festival 
that  is  taking  place  here.  As  an  adver- 
tising factor  the  festival  is  important. 

This  year  the  festival  was  more  than 
usually  fortunate  in  attendance.  Its 
finances  are  satisfactory  to  the  manage- 
ment. To  give  this  festival,  costing  an- 
nually upward  of  $10,000,  is  consider- 
able of  an  undertaking,  and  requires 
lots  of  courage  on  the  part  of  a  small 
coterie  of  enthusiasts  who  undertake  the 
management.  To  balance  an  expen- 
diture of  about  $10,000  with  receipts  of 
three  or  four  days  means  that  the  man- 
agement has  got  to  depend  largely,  in 
fact  almost  entirely,  upon  the  liberality 
of  the  public.  This  year  the  public  was 
liberally  inclined  toward  the  manage- 
ment, principally  because  an  attractive 
programme  of  concerts  was  offered. 
There  is  too  much  of  the  idea  of  getting 
value  received  in  Worcester.  The  citi- 
zens do  not  go  into  their  pockets  to  any 
noticeable  extent  and  give  to  any  under- 
taking that  brings  Worcester  before  the 
world  by  so  doing.  It  is  worth  some- 
thing to  every  person   in   Worcester  to 
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have  the  world  talking  about  this  city, 
and  it  is  not  always  a  hardship  to  charge 
off  something  to  advertising. 


The  closing  week  of  October  brought 
Worcester  into  wide  notice  as  a  conven- 
Worcester  tion  city.  This  is  a  healthy 
as  a  Conven-  sign,  for  thousands  of  visit- 
tion  City  Qpg  g^yg  brought  to  a  city 
which  has  a  reputation  as  a  good  con- 
vention city.  The  Christian  Endeavor- 
ers  brought  several  thousand  followers 
of  the  idea  of  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
who  founded  this  organization  not  so 
many  years  ago.  The  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  also  selected  Wor- 
cester as  the  ideal  place  for  a  state  con- 
ference, and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
firemen  from  all  over  the  State  came 
here  and  were  well  entertained.  This 
month  the  State  charity  workers  are  to 
visit  the  city,  so  that  Worcester  will  get 
a  variety  suited  to  all  during  the  season. 
This  whole  planning  for  conventions  is 
done  from  an  advertising  standpoint. 
Every  city  does  its  best  to  get  the  repre- 
sentatives of  various  organizations,  re- 
ligious and  secular,  to  come  to  its  home 
for  a  conference.  It  is  a  business  prop- 
osition, for  when  thousands  of  persons 
go  back  to  their  homes  and  talk  about 
Worcester,  it  means  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands become  interested,  and  ever  after 
the  name  of  Worcester  strikes  on  their 
hearing  with  a  welcome  sound,  and  it 
brings  out  some  kind  remark  about 
Worcester  and  its  hospitality.  Worces- 
ter should  appreciate  this  convention 
idea,  and  should  make  an  effort  to  be 
hospitable,  for  it  does  not  take  many 
people  to  give  a  city  a  name  that  will 
injure  it.  The  drift  of  the  times  is 
toward  advertising,  and  there  are 
various  ways  of  doing  it.  One  way  is  to 
make  it  a  convention  city. 


Making  Worcester  a  way  station  on 
the  line  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Worcester  Hartford  Railroad  does  not 
as  a  Way  cause  half  as  much  worry  or 
Station  criticism  as   one  would  think 

when  the  importance  of  this  city  as  a 
manufacturing  and  shipping  centre  is 
considered.  The  action  of  the  New 
Haven  road  two  weeks  ago  in  putting  on 


through  trains  to  run  from  Providence 
and  from  New  London  through  Worces- 
ter to  Fitehburg  has  been  taken  as  an 
earnest  of  the  intention  of  the  New 
Haven,  under  its  new  management,  to 
make  north  and  south  through  rates  in 
connection  with  the  Boston  &  Maine  in 
accordance  with  its  promise  two  years 
ago,  when  it  asked  that  the  Union  Station 
plans  be  changed  so  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  secure  the  desired  close  connec- 
tion. The  New  Haven  road  has  not  put 
any  new  trains  on  its  roads  leading 
south  from  here,  but  six  of  the  passen- 
ger trains  on  its  Providence  and  its  Nor- 
wich lines,  and  two  of  its  freight  trains, 
instead  of  stopping  here  are  run 
through  to  Fitehburg  over  the  Boston  & 
]\Iaine  iron  to  Sterling  Junction.  These 
are  in  addition  to  the  regular  air  line 
New  York  train,  which  runs  to  Fiteh- 
burg, and  its  summer  New  York  and 
Bar  Harbor  express,  which  runs 
through  Worcester,  Nashua  and  Port- 
land. 

As  before  stated,  Worcester  people 
are  not  very  much  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  Worcester  has  been  made  a 
way  station  so  far  as  these  new  trains 
are  concerned,  but  some  of  them  are 
naturally  concerned  over  the  multiplica- 
tion of  trains  over  the  grade  crossings 
on  the  Boston  &  Maine  between  Union 
Station  and  Lincoln  Square  and  Garden 
Street. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  through 
traffic  which  causes  north-enders  to 
worry  a  little  is  that  Lincoln  Square  is 
only  a  flag  station  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement. The  new  trains  going 
north  do  not  stop  unless  passengers  give 
notice  that  they  wish  to  take  them,  and 
going  south  they  stop  at  Lincoln  Square 
only  when  the  conductor  .is  notified  that 
a  passenger  desires  to  get  off  there.  The 
New  York  &  Fitehburg  express  trains 
and  the  Bar  Harbor  express  do  not  stop 
at  the  square  going  in  either  direction. 

The  result  of  the  new  arrangement  is 
likely  to  be  a  dozen  or  more  trains  going 
through  Lincoln  Square,  some  of  them 
in  the  evening,  at  express  speed ;  where- 
as, under  the  old  arrangement,  every 
train  used  to  make  the  stop  at  the  Lin- 
coln   Square   station    and   go   over   the 
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crossing  at  very  slow  speed.  Under  this 
condition  of  affairs  the  popular  demand 
for  the  abolition  of  the  crossings  on  the 
Boston  &  ]\Iaine  Railroad  will  follow 
very  promptly  the  abolition  of  the  cross- 
ings on  the  southern  roads. 

These  northern  crossings,  as  every- 
body knows,  M'ere  not  included  in  the 
scheme  which  the  city  urged  upon  the 
Legislature  in  1900,  because  there  was 
so  much  opposition  by  heavy  tax  payers 
in  Worcester  to  their  abolition.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  city  presented  a  plan 
to  the  Legislature  for  the  abolition  of 
these  northern  crossings,  but  were 
forced  to  withdraw  it  or  face  the  oppo- 
sition of  influential  citizens  to  the  whole 
scheme,  which  opposition,  combined 
with  that  of  the  railroads,  would  have 
been  fatal. 


A  recent  address  before  the  Boston 
Twentieth  Century  Club  on  the  topic  of 
Savings  industrial  insurance  will  at 
Ind'usutal  ^east  servc  to  open  discussion 
Insurance  ou  the  subject.  Figures  are 
cited  to  the  effect  that  if  a  man,  begin- 
ning with  his  twenty-first  birthday, 
pays  throughout  life  fifty  cents  a  week 
into  a  Massachusetts  savings  bank,  and 
allows  these  deposits  to  accumulate  for 
his  family,  the  survivors  will,  in  case  of 
his  death  at  this  average  age  of  61:^ 
years,  inherit  $2265.90,  if  an  interest 
rate  of  3}  per  cent,  a  year  is  maintained. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  point  was  made, 
if  a  man  should,  beginning  at  the  age  of 
majority,  pay  throughout  his  life  the 
fifty  cents  a  week  to  an  industrial  insur- 
ance company  as  premiums  on  a  so- 
called  "industrial"  life  policy  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family,  the  survivors 
would  be  legally  entitled  to  receive, 
upon  his  death  at  the  age  of  61^  years, 
only  $820.  It  was  explained  that  the 
cause  of  these  startling  different  results 
is  this :  While  the  expenses  and  divi- 
dends of  the  great  industrial  companies 
consume  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the 
year's  premiums,  the  expenses  of  the 
savings  banks  amount  to  less  than  1^ 
per  cent,  of  the  year's  deposits.  They 
have  the  principal  intact  and  let  it  in- 
crease by  nearly  4  per  cent,  yearly  in- 
terest on  the  average.     The  gist  of  the 


argument,  then,  is  that  in  effect  indus- 
trial insurance  is  merely  a  form  of  sav- 
ings investment.  The  savings  banks 
manage  the  aggregate  funds,  made  up 
of  small  deposits,  until  such  time  as  they 
shall  be  demanded  by  the  depositor — 
the  insurance  company  ordinarily  until 
the  depositor's  death.  The  savings 
bank  pays  back  to  the  depositor  his 
deposit  with  interest,  less  the  necessary 
expense  of  management.  So,  concludes 
Mr.  Brandeis,  the  speaker : 

How  easy  it  would  be  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts savings  banks  to  lead  the  hold- 
ers of  their  1,829,487  deposit  accounts 
to  devote  a  part  of  their  savings  to 
securing  desirable  life  insurance.  No 
huge  commission  to  solicitors  would  re- 
duce their  hard-earned  savings.  No 
huge  collection  fee  would  be  required. 
A  single  order  on  the  bank  to  apply  a 
part  of  the  savings  to  paying  the  pre- 
miums would  be  sufficient.  When  wage- 
earners  can  get  safe  insurance  at  half 
its  present  cost  applications  will  be 
numerous  and  lapses  few. 


New  York  is    said    to    be    the  most 
brilliantly    illuminated     city     in     the 
world.  Figures  recently  corn- 


Growth  of        |jg(-|    j^j^Q^^,    ti^^i-    gi^g    gQj^ 

the  Electric    ^ 
Sign 


sumes  four  times  the  amount 
of  electric  current  used  by 
the  greater  city  of  London,  and  she  far 
outdistances  all  other  cities  of  Europe 
or  America.  While  this  is  due  in  a  large 
part  to  the  generous  use  of  electricity 
for  street  and  building  illumination,  an 
important  factor  also  is  the  tremendous 
growth  in  the  use  of  the  current  to  talk 
business  at  night.  The  number  of  signs 
that  make  the  night  sky  of  New  York 
luminous  has  increased  fully  sixty  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  city  authorities, 
within  the  last  year.  Over  the  twenty- 
two  square  miles  in  Manhattan  Island 
there  are  some  three  thousand  electric 
signs  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions.  To 
make  up  their  glaring  talk  and  to  voice 
with  illumination  signs  and  windows 
that  formerly  lay  dark  and  dead,  no  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  lights  are 
set  sparkling  each  night  all  over  the 
island.  To  supply  with  current  the 
signs  of  New  York,  the  generating  plant 
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of  a  good-sized  town  would  be  contin- 
uously required.  To  make  up  the  lar- 
gest illuminated  sign  in  the  world,  only 
twelve  hundred  lamps  of  four-candle 
power  each  are  used.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  initial  letter  of  this  sign 
is  sixty  feet  high  and  a  corresponding 
width,  w^hile  the  other  letters  stand 
fully  fifty  feet  high,  one  marvels  at  the 
power  that  enables  a  little  over  a  hun- 
dred tiny  bulbs  to  outline  a  letter  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  in  air  and  visible 
a  score  of  miles  away.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  great  array  of  electric  signs 
that  have  sprung  up  all  over  New  York 
within  the  last  few  years  has  created  a 
new  employment — that  of  the  "sign- 
jack."  These  men,  trained  to  climb  and 
swing  at  startling  elevations,  man  the 
cornices  of  the  metropolitan  sky- 
scraper, in  bad  winds  and  bad  weather, 
and  pursue  the  constant  work  of  re- 
placing the  electric  bulbs  that  are  grow- 
ing dim. 


Representative  public  opinion  will  be 
solidly  behind  the  school  board  in  en- 
To  Bar  forcement  of  a  new  rule  bar- 

from  v^otin  ^^^^  Boston  public  school 
Contests  teachers  from  newspaper  or 
magazine  voting  contests.  The  fre- 
quency of  such  contests  nowadays,  and 
the  ardor  with  which  pupils,  enthusi- 
astic partisans  of  some  favorite  teacher, 
plunge  into  accumulation  of  coupons  in- 
evitably distracts  attention  from  school 
work.  The  teacher  is  not  doing  his  full 
duty,  the  pupil  is  not  receiving  the  max- 
imum benefit  from  instruction,  and  the 
city  fails  to  get  proper  return  for  school 
money  spent.  For  these  reasons,  not  to 
mention  creation  of  petty  jealousies 
detrimental  to  discipline,  it  is  clearly 
inadvisable  for  teachers  to  enter  con- 
tests for  prizes  depending  upon  cou- 
pons. And  reasons  applying  in  a  teach- 
er's case  will  also  apply  with  the  vast 
majority  of  varied  contestants  in  such 
scrambles.  Private  employers  would  be 
equally  justified  in  forbidding  employees 
to  enter  them.  They  are  bound  tempo- 
rarily to  subordinate  regard  for  ordi- 
nary employment  to  gratification  of  per- 


sonal vanity  of  a  trivial  sort,  for  voting 
contests  are  no  longer  tests  of  personal 
popularity.  Rather  are  they  tests  of  a 
candidate's  ability  to  hustle  and  his 
willingness  to  buy.  The  only  person 
who  actually  makes  anything  is  the  pub- 
lisher who  launches  the  scheme.  To 
the  general  public  it  is  worse  than  a 
bore,  for  no  one  can  read  his  paper 
peaceably.  Almost  before  it  reaches  his 
hands  a  hungry  canvasser  is  at  his  el- 
bow, scissors  in  hand,  anxious  to  clip  the 
coupon.  Voting  contests  may  not  come 
under  the  head  of  laws  against  gambling 
devices,  but  most  people  would  welcome 
a  special  act  against  them  and  ask  no 
questions  about  constitutionality.  They 
are  a  nuisance. 


Hamilton,  0.,  has  been  having  a  bout 
with  municipal  ownership,  and  as  a  re- 
Municipal  ^^^^t  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^6  i^  ^^'^  ^^  0^ 
Ownership  the  $100.  The  last  rate  was 
in  Canada  $3.15,  but  a  special  tax  for 
street  paving,  sewers  and  other  expenses 
has  caused  the  advance.  The  city  owns 
the  gas  works,  the  water  works  and  the 
electric  light  plant.  The  politicians  in 
charge  of  the  gas  plant  employed  as 
many  men  to  operate  the  18  retorts  in 
Hamilton  as  were  employed  at  Cincin- 
nati, where  500  retorts  are  operated,  and 
it  was  estimated  by  those  advocating  a 
change  that  the  gas  plant  was  losing  $65 
per  day  for  every  day  that  it  was  opera- 
ted. To  relieve  the  situation  the  present 
board  of  public  service  abandoned  the 
city  plant,  went  to  a  private  coke  com- 
pany and  made  a  contract  for  gas  at  35 
cents  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The  coke  com- 
pany delivers  the  gas  into  the  city's  gas 
holder  and  it  is  then  sent  out  through 
the  city's  pipes  to  consumers  for  80 
cents  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The  munici- 
pal ownership  of  the  water  works  is  said 
to  have  resulted  in  a  typhoid  epidemic. 
The  tax  valuation  of  the  property  in 
Hamilton  for  1905  was  $10,873,860,  and 
now  in  order  to  keep  the  tax  rate  from 
going  higher  a  million  and  a  half  has 
been  added  to  the  tax  duplicate,  making 
it  $12,373,860  for  1906-7.  Hamilton's 
experience  is  logical  and  natural. 
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TRADE   SCHOOLS    NECESSARY   TO   INDUS 
TRIAL   EDUCATION. 


INDUSTRIAL  education  is  new  in 
America  and  not  very  old  in  other  coun- 
tries. Formerly  knowledge,  under- 
standing, scientific  attainments  and  cul- 
ture were  all  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
favored  wealthy,  those  in  authority,  and 
especially  to  priests  and  rabbis.  The 
greatest  departure  from  this  prevailing 
idea  began  about  forty  years  ago,  when 
technical  schools  were  established. 

Most  of  these  schools  have  now  be- 
come engineering  colleges,  and  are  con- 
ducted on  a  par  with  classical  universi- 
ties. Engineering  courses  require  for 
entrance,  high  attainments  in  mathe- 
matics, science  and  languages.  The 
technical  schools  require  as  much  prepa- 
ration for  entrance  as  the  colleges  de- 
mand. The  engineering  courses  are  as 
long,  costly  and  difficult  as  are  the  col- 
lege courses. 

The  technical  schools  have  proven  & 
great  success,  and  marked  the  greatest 
period  of  progress  in  all  the  history  of 
education.  It  is  said  with  probable 
truth,  that  there  has  been  more  indus- 
trial advancement  in  the  past  fifty  years 
than  in  all  the  previous  history  of  the 
world,  and  this  has  largely  been  due  to 
higher  technical  education. 

But  technical  engineering  education 
reaches  only  a  very  few.  In  this  respect 
it  is  the  same  as  it  was  with  all  early 
classical  education.  The  introduction  of 
technical  education  is  only  one  step  in  the 
right  direction  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
who  require  special  training  for  life's 
work.  Every  advance  in  bringing 
benefits  to  the  larger  number  of 
people  has  come  only  in  response 
to  a  demand  of  the  people.  So  it 
is  now  in  regard  to  industrial 
education.  There  has  arisen  a  require- 
ment— a  demand  of  the  people  much 
more  emphatic,  and  much  more  far 
reaching  than  any  previous  interest  in 
education.     This  is  the   demand  for  in- 


dustrial education  and  training  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  workingmen ;  an  educa- 
tion just  as  directly  and  specifically 
suited  to  the  work  and  life  of  the  ivork- 
man  as  the  training  of  the  lawyer,  doc- 
tor or  minister  is  adapted  to  his  special 
life. 

Both  educators  and  manufacturers 
have  come  to  see  that  every  worker, 
whether  in  skilled  or  unskilled  labor, 
needs  an  education — a  training  for  his 
particular  life — and  that  it  will  pay  to 
give  every  class  of  laborers  a  training, 
provided  it  is  adapted  to  the  life  that  is 
to  follow. 

The  present  great  universal  movement 
for  industrial  education  will  not,  for  a 
long  while,  reach  all  classes  of  workers 
who  need  it  and  deserve  it,  but  will  first 
touch  the  industrial  classes  nearest 
to  the  engineers  and  scientists.  So 
it  was  in  the  beginning:  higher 
classical  education  touched  only  the 
scholarly  few.  Then  the  technical  edu- 
cation, forty  years  ago,  began  to  touch 
the  next  grade,  the  industrial  captains 
and  engineers.  This  present  move- 
ment will  finally  spread  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  classes,  but  the 
grade  of  workers  who  will  feel  it  first  is 
the  higher  skilled  workmen — the  machin- 
ists, pattern-makers,  foundry  men,  etc. 
A  dearth  of  this  class  of  skilled  men 
most  vitally  affects  and  restricts  indus- 
trial development  and  success.  Upon 
the  skilled  workmen  the  present  special 
interest  all  over  the  land  centers  and 
emanates. 

The  demand  for  industrial  education 
ought  to  spring  from  iivo  sources  of 
equal  importance,  viz. : 

First,  from  the  family,  and,  second, 
from  the  manufacturer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  demand  at  present  is  mostly  from 
the  manufacturer  and  the  state,  where 
the     interests     are     felt      to      be     of 
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the  highest  commercial  and  industrial 
importance,  while  the  subject  after  all  is 
of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  farfiily. 

The  boy  in  the  family  is  not  so  much 
inclined  to  trade  occupation  as  he  was  in 
the  early  history  of  the  country.  The 
family  ideals  have  changed  greatly,  and 
the  ambitions  and  inclinations  of  the  boy 
have  changed  even  more.  In  early  times 
it  was  the  desire,  aim  and  ambition  of 
the  parents  to  have  the  boy  learn  a 
trade,  but  this  desire  has  vanished. 
If  this  is  not  changed,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  take  apprentices  from  a  less 
promising  grade  of  boys  and  from  for- 
eigners, whose  natural  mechanical  apt- 
ness is  far  below  that  of  the  American 
boys.  This  is  a  very  serious  outlook  for 
our  industrial  future  standing,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  the  requirements 
for  mechanical  skill  and  efficiency  are 
constantly  advancing. 

Since  the  demand  for  industrial  edu- 
cation, skill  and  efficiency  is  so  weak  on 
the  part  of  the  family,  one  of  the  most 
important  tasks  in  the  popular  intro- 
duction of  industrial  education  by  our 
new  Massachusetts  State  Commission 
will  be  to  change  public  opinion  and  re- 
awaken new  interest  among  young  peo- 
ple whose  lives  must  be  devoted  to 
mechanical  work.  Pride  in  one's  per- 
sonal skill  and  the  recognition  of  the  so- 
called  dignity  of  labor  is  essential  in  a 
nation  hoping  and  aiming  for  industrial 
supremacy,  or  even  for  high  industrial 
standing. 

I  have  mentioned  the  one-sided  de- 
mand— the  interest  coming  largely  from 
the  manufacturer  when  it  ought  to  come 
from  the  family  as  well — in  order  to 
show  how  necessary  it  will  be  to  stimu- 
late a  desire  for  mechanical  skill 
as  well  as  to  provide  trade  schools. 
I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
very  establishment  of  trade  schools  will 
to  some  extent  awaken  a  desire  to  learn 
trades.  At  present,  however,  with  the 
outlook  more  attractive  than  ever  before 
for  a  mechanic's  life,  the  scarcity  of 
apprentices  is  felt  increasingly  on 
every  hand.  And  what  adds  to 
reasonable  alarm  is  the  fact  that 
the  quality  of  our  mechanical  skill  is 
degenerating    as  well   as  the  quantity. 


Even  brick  masons  at  $5  per  day  are  im- 
possible to  obtain  to  fully  meet  the  de- 
mand. 

Is  it  not  surprising  that  a  bricklayer, 
even  when  working  by  the  hour,  and  not 
driven  to  do  a  full  day's  work  at 
that,  upon  being  required  to  build 
more  excellent  quality  of  wall,  will  drop 
his  trowel  and  look  for  a  job  where 
poor  work  will  pass?  We  must 
look  to  it  that  the  old  genuine 
pride  in  personal  mechanical  skill 
does  not  disappear  among  us,  and  the 
satisfaction  in  excellent  workmanship 
give  place  to  total  indifference. 

The  increasing  dearth  of  skilled  work- 
men will  inevitably  be  our  limiting  con- 
dition of  industrial  expansion,  and  this 
while  rival  nations  like  France  and  Ger- 
many are  not  likely  to  be  handicapped 
in  this  respect.  Productive  industry 
in  America  is  at  present  limited 
more  by  the  failing  supply  of  skilled 
labor  than  anything  else.  The  de- 
mand for  American  products  is 
generally  beyond  our  factory  capacity 
to  produce.  Prices  and  profits  are  based 
upon  the  merits  of  our  goods  and  are 
satisfactory.  Capital  and  enterprise  are 
not  lacking.  Organizers,  engineers, 
general  managers,  salesmen,  treas- 
urers, presidents  and  other  officers  are 
all  at  hand  ready  for  expansion  and 
healthy  growth.  There  is  no  lack  or 
hindrance  till  we  come  to  the  supply  of 
skilled  workmen.  Here  we  strike  the 
limitation  of  productive  industry. 

This  dearth  of  skilled  workmen  is  re- 
ported from  every  point  in  the  land  and 
from  every  line  of  industry.  This 
scarcity  of  skilled  labor  is  necessarily  on 
the  increase,  because  we  are  training 
fewer  apprentices  than  the  number  of 
old  workmen  falling  out  of  the  ranks. 

There  is  a  question  sometimes  raised; 
viz. : 

How  is  it,  with  all  this  so-called 
dearth  of  labor  and  failing  skill,  that  we 
still  maintain  our  high  standard  of 
workmanship  and  increase  our  output? 

This  is  the  answer :  Our  standard  of 
excellence  and  exactitude  is  maintained 
at  considerable  effort  and  at  great  extra 
cost.  By  increasing  the  rigidity  of  in- 
spection, by  augmenting  the  overseeing 
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and  watching  force,  by  more  expensive 
and  elaborate  tests  and  gauges,  we  are 
able  to  keep  up  our  quality,  but  it  is 
maintained  at  considerable  expense  as 
compared  with  a  shop  operated  with  bet- 
ter trained  workmen.  In  this  respect, 
European  countries  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  us,  and  we  must  ex- 
pect that  if  our  apprentice  training 
continues  inferior  to  other  countries,  our 
difficulty  of  maintaining  high  standards 
of  workmanship  will  increase,  not 
diminish.  Already  some  kinds  of  metal 
work  are  done  bettei>  in  France  and  Ger- 
many than  we  do  it  here.  This  is  far 
more  the  result  of  better  training  in  the 
skilled  trades  than  it  is  of  any  supe- 
riority of  native  ability  or  any  other 
condition. 

What  kind  of  industrial  education  do 
we  need? 

And  what  kind  can  we  have  in  Wor- 
cester ? 

What  ought  to  be  done  about  it? 

What  is  being  done  ? 

We  ought  to  provide  means  for  train- 
ing boys  in  skill  and  knowledge  to  meet 
the  growing  need,  so  that  any  boy  who 
wishes  to  learn  a  trade  can  have  the  op- 
portunity, and  we  ought  to  give  the  boy 
as  much  encouragement  and  an  educa- 
tion under  as  favorable  conditions  to 
prepare  for  mechanical  vocations  as  is 
given  to  the  pupil  fitting  for  college  and 
aiming  to  become  a  lawyer,  doctor  or 
minister. 

We  want  the  public  school  teacher  to 
fit  pupils  for  the  proposed  trade  schools 
with  as  much  heart  and  effort  as  they 
now  fit  boys  for  the  engineering  schools. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is 
being  done?"  it  may  be  said  that 
much  is  now  being  attempted  in 
Massachusetts.  As  the  result  of  Gov- 
ernor Douglas'  effort,  a  commission  was 
created  of  nine  persons,  representing  the 
manufacturing  and  other  interests  of 
the  State.  This  was  known  as  the  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  and  Technical 
Education.  The  appointment  of  this 
commission  was  made  over  a  year  ago 
with  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  president 
of  Clark  College,  as  chairman. 

This  commission  was  authorized  to 
spend  $15,000  in  the  investigation  of  the 


needs  of  education  in  the  various  indus- 
tries of  the  Commonwealth.  They  were 
to  investigate  how  far  the  needs  are  met 
by  existing  institutions,  and  consider 
what  new  forms  of  educational  effort 
may  be  advisable.  The  report  of 
this  investigation  was  published  last 
April.  This  report  included  a  recom- 
mendation and  a  draft  of  a  bill 
creating  a  new  commission,  to  be 
called  the  Commission  on  Industrial 
Education,  consisting  of  five  persons  to 
serve  five  years,  and  a  paid  secretary 
with  a  salary  of  $3500.  The  members 
of  the  commission  receive  a  salary  of 
$1200.  The  chairman  of  the  commission 
is  Prof.  Paul  Hanus  of  Harvard  College. 
The  secretary  is  not  yet  appointed. 

This  commission  is  composed  of  edu- 
cators and  other  gentlemen  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  manufacturer,  and  are, 
therefore,  unable  to  look  at  these  sub- 
jects from  the  manufacturer's  stand- 
point. It  is,  however,  to  b.e  hoped  that 
the  executive  secretary,  when  appointed, 
will  be  a  man  of  affairs,  familiar 
with  manufacturing.  The  commis- 
sioners are  seeking  the  right  man,  and 
when  such  a  man  is  secured,  we  may  ex- 
pect very  thorough  work  from  this  com- 
mission. 

I  believe  that  the  industrial  education 
adequate  to  American  needs  consists  of 
two  parts,  viz. :  School  hook  ivork  and 
Sliop  Practice;  two  parts  as  distinct  and 
as  real  as  mind  and  body.  The  first 
part  is  Science,  which  is  knowledge.  The 
second  part  is  Art,  which  is  practice. 

In  1869  J.  Scott  Russell  published  a 
volume  making  a  strong  appeal  to  Eng^ 
lishmen  for  industrial  education.  IMost 
of  this  book  was  devoted  to  the  needs  of 
such  education,  and  a  comparison  of 
what  other  nations  were  doing  in 
their  school  methods.  During  all  these 
thirty-seven  years  since,  down  to  the 
present  publication  of  the  report 
of  the  Gov.  Douglas  Commission, 
this  subject  has  been  traversed  over 
and "  over  precisely  in  the  same  way, 
placing  all  attention  and  emphasis  on 
the  one  part,  and  ignoring  the  other 
part,  which  is  most  important  and  vital. 

Since  the  old  relation  of  master  and 
apprentice    ceased,   there    has  been  no 
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general  provision  made  for  a  boy  to 
learn  the  skill  of  a  trade  under 
favorable  conditions.  The  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  has  been 
somewhat  improved  and  made  more 
vocational.  Schooling  and  special  even- 
ing instruction  in  all  branches  is 
made  available  to  the  workingman,  but 
these  efforts  are  almost  entirely  directed 
towards  improved  mental  discipline  and 
the  attainment  of  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples supposed  to  underlie  the  mechani- 
cal industries,  while  nothing  has  been 
done  to  render  mechanical  skill  more 
available  to  the  boy,  or  to  secure 
mechanical  skill  of  a  higher  grade,  and 
furthermore,  hardly  anything  has  been 
attempted  to  secure  the  proper  relation 
between  skill  and  knowledge. 

This  one-sided  effort  is  carried  fur- 
ther by  other  means,  and  finally  by  man- 
ual training  in  the  public  schools,  which 
is  claimed  to  be  only  a  new  and  better 
means  of  mental  training. 

It  has  never  been  claimed  that  manual 
training  fits  for  mechanical  industry. 
It  is  doubted  by  some  if  it  even  inclines 
boys  to  learn  trades  after  leaving  school, 
or  even  awakens  any  interest  or  appre- 
ciation for  mechanical  labor. 

It  w^as  recently  stated  regarding  the 
Springfield  Technical  High  School  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  keep  the  Trade 
School  aspect  always  in  the  background, 
and  always  keep  the  cultural  side  to  the 
front,  in  order  to  satisfj^  the  classical 
ideals  of  the  joarents. 

I  w^as  assured  at  the  Boston  Mechan- 
ics High  School  that  in  order  to  hold 
pupils  at  all,  the  cultural  side  rather 
than  the  commercial  or  trade  side  must 
be  kept  before  them.  I  mention  this  to 
show  that  manual  training  in  the  public 
school  is  not  yet  largely  in  the  direction 
of  industrial  education. 

It  is,  however,  still  believed  by  some 
and  brought  out  in  the  late  report  of 
the  Governor  Douglas  Commission  that 
construction  and  mechanical  skill  in  the 
direction  of  productive  industry  may  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools. 

But  so  long  as  the  use  of  tools  and 
machines  and  the  methods  of  construc- 
tion are  taught  by  teachers  who  are  not 
productive    mechanics     themselves,    the 


training  can  never  raise  the  pupil  above 
the  amateur.  Most  of  such  primary 
methods  taught  to  the  boy  must  be  un- 
learned and  replaced  by  real  methods  if 
he  ever  enters  the  industrial  life  as  a 
skilled  w^orkman.  Anything  like  play- 
work  in  the  place  of  real  work  is  readily 
detected  by  tlie  boy,  always  yearning 
for  the  real  instead  of  the  imitation. 

Because  all  effort  thus  far  has  been 
directed  to  the  school  side,  and  the  shop 
side  so  completely  omitted  during  the 
past  thirty-seven  years,  very  little  has 
been  accomplished  in  real  industrial 
education. 

There  was  once  between  the  district 
school  and  the  country  farm  home  a 
healthj^  relation  that  is  needed  to-day, 
a  relation  possible  to  realize  in  any  city 
like  Worcester,  if  work-shop  training 
and  school-book  work  are  properly  pro- 
vided and  co-ordinated.  Almost  noth- 
ing has  been  done,  said  or  written  to 
provide  shop  skill  and  experience,  w^hich 
certainly  constitutes  one-half  of  indus- 
trial education.  Is  it  not  astonish- 
ing that  since  the  school-book  half 
of  industrial  education  is  so  well 
provided  for  already,  and  nothing 
at  all  done  for  the  other  half  of 
industrial  education — the  skill-half — 
that  almost  the  entire  effort  should  be 
turned  in  the  direction  of  more  and  bet- 
ter mental  training f  As  if  the  total 
absence  of  the  skill-half  of  the  boy's 
education  could  be  made  good  by  a  dif- 
ferent mental  training  on  "principles 
underlying  industrial  skill."  This 
part,  the  shop  skill,  can  never  be 
supplied  in  the  school  room  by  the  school- 
master, but  the  school-book  part  he  can 
supply  in  the  public  school,  which  is 
already  perfectly  organized,  equipped 
and  supported  by  willing  taxation.  And 
the  schoolmaster  can  also  do  much  to 
secure  the  right  relations  between  skill 
and  learning. 

To  meet  all  the  demands  for  industrial 
education  we  need  not  duplicate  or  sub- 
stitute the  public  school,  but  we  do  need 
to  suqiplement  it  by  trade  training  in 
shops  where  the  highest  skill  and  pro- 
ductive experience  can  be  given  to  boys 
outside  of  the  public  school.  Then, 
also,  w^e  must  see  to   it  that  the  public 
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schooling  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  indus- 
trial worker  as  it  is  to  the  literary 
worker,  as  well  adapted  to  the  many  who 
go  to  the  shop  as  it  is  to  the  one  who 
goes  to  college,  and  we  must  also  see  to 
it  that  the  public  school  and  the  shop 
have  to  each  other  the  right  relations. 

The  shop  training  can  be  given  to  boys 
while  they  are  still  in  the  public  school 
for  one  half  of  the  time  each  week. 
"When  shop  skill  is  taught  in  real  train- 
ing shops  that  are  productive,  con- 
structive and  commercial,  there  will  be 
no  serious  break  for  the  boy  in  going  out 
of  school  into  industrial  life,  and  wiien 
the  skill-half  is  taught  even  as  well  as 
school-book  knowledge  is  now  taught  in 
the  schools,  Ave  shall  begin  to  supply  the 
present  demand  for  industrial  educa- 
tion, and  there  will  be  no  serious  com- 
plaint against  the  public  schools. 

Such  training  shops  and  the  public 
schools  should  stand  co-ordinate,  these 
two  parts  of  industrial  education  being 
equal  in  importance;  but  they  may  be 
entirely  independent  in  management. 
Both  will  co-operate  to  produce  edu- 
cated, skilled  mechanics  so  that  man- 
hood  and  intelligent  citizenship  may  not 
be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  highest 
mechanical  skill.  Superior  mechanical 
skill  in  the  hands  of  a  w^orlmian  with 
considerable  mental  discipline  is  a  force 
that  can  never  be  supplied  by  scientists 
without  skill. 

With  a  half-time  school,  the  two  parts, 


the  school-book  work  and  the  shop  prac- 
tice, would  go  on  together;  neitherwould 
be  dropped  at  an  early  age,  and  several 
years  of  the  boy's  life  would  be  saved, 
and  rendered  both  productive  and  edu- 
cational. The  relation  of  the  trade 
training  shop  and  the  public  school 
would  be  like  the  old  relation  of  the 
farm  home  and  the  district  school,  part 
work  and  part  study. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
boys  under  the  best  shop  condi- 
tions for  instruction  can  learn  such 
a  trade  as  the  machinists'  trade  by 
working  a  part  of  the  time  and  studying 
a  part  of  the  time  during  a  three  or 
four  years'  course,  and  will  make  a 
workman  with  superior  practical  skill 
and  experience,  so  as  to  be  in  demand  at 
excellent  wages  upon  gi'aduation,  $2  or 
$3  p^ay. 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear 
that  industrial  education  consists  of 
two  parts,  viz. :  School-book  Work  and 
Shop  Practice,  and  that  these  two  parts 
are  vital  and  equal  in  importance ;  that 
both  parts  cannot  be  conducted  in  the 
schoolhouse,  or  by  school  teachers. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  to  provide  trade 
schools  where  both  parts  are  taught  in 
one  building,  thus  duplicating  the  work 
of  the  public  schools;  and  also  that 
training  shoj^s  are  necessary  outside  of 
the  public  schools. 

M.  P.  HiGGINS. 
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EDUCATION    CONDITIONS  AND   RESULTS. 


THE  best  results  in  education  depend 
upon  the  following  conditions :  ■ 

(1)  No  matter  what  our  system  of 
public  education  may  be,  old-fashioned 
or  modern,  the  teacher  remains  as  the 
one  greatest  single  force  in  making  the 
school  and  in  producing  good  or  poor 
results.  Hence  the  selection  of  teachers 
becomes  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 

In  order  to  secure  wise  and  devoted 
teachers  there  must  be  attractions  in  the 
form  of  good  living  salaries,  a  certain 
chance  of  promotion  for  the  meritorious, 
permanency  of  position  for  the  worthy, 
just  and  fair  treatment  for  all,  and  a 
pension  at  retirement.  Promotion  should 
be  dependent  upon  length  of  service  and 
efficiency  in  teaching  and  management, 
rather  than  upon  academic  knowledge 
determined  by  examinations,  (b)  In 
addition  to  the  above  there  must  be  free- 
dom in  the  selection  of  teachers  under 
few  restrictions,  as  in  Denver.  Nothing 
injures  the  service  more  than  the  "close 
shop"  idea.  Boston's  old  custom  of 
selecting  experienced  teachers  from  all 
over  New  England  had  many  advan- 
tages. 

(2)  The  best  educational  results  de- 
pend largely  upon  a  wise  and  conserva- 
tive administration  of  the  schools,  upon 
a  school  board  which  never  forgets  for  a 
moment  that  the  schools  exist  only  for 
the  good  of  the  children,  and  whose 
foremost  thought  and  greatest  desire  is 
to  supply  those  children  with  the  best  of 
teachers  and  directors.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  the  members  of  such  a 
school  board  whether  the  candidates  for 
the  positions  are  white  or  black,  Protes- 
tant or  Catholic,  residents  of  the  city  or 
some  other  place,  married  or  unmarried, 
women  or  men,  old  or  young,  the  sole 
test  is  efficiency,  with  all  that  the  word 
implies  of  proper  education,  good  moral 
character  and  natural  teaching  and  ex- 
ecutive ability. 

All  this  is  not  sufficient  to  obtain  the 
best  educational  results.  After  select- 
ing good  teachers,  a  wise  superintendent 
and  directors,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
school  board  to  show  confidence  in  their 


men  and  w^omen,  to  remember  that  they 
are  upon  a  different  plane  from  the 
average  day  laborer,  to  make  them  feel 
that  the  school  committee  are  not  hostile 
critics,  but  friends,  ready  to  help  them 
at  all  times,  to  encourage  them,  to  back 
them  up  with  kind  sympathy  and  ad- 
vice, and  to  presume  always  that  teacher 
or  superintendent  has  a  good  reason  for 
his  actions,  and  that  his  word  is  more 
reliable  than  that  of  a  bad  child  or  an 
angry  parent. 

A  second  important  duty  of  the  school 
board  is  to  select  with  wisdom  a  strong 
executive  head  as  superintendent,  place 
him  on  tenure  of  office  and  support  him 
loyally.  He  should  be  as  free  as  possi- 
ble from  office  and  clerical  work,  that 
he  may  labor  directly  with  the  teachers 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  edu- 
cationally. 

Another  important  duty  bearing 
upon  results  is  the  adoption  by  the 
school  board  of  a  few  simple  rules  and 
regulations.  The  less  machinery  in  the 
school  system,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  better  the  results.  No  greater  blun- 
der can  possibly  be  made  in  education 
than  to  suppose  that  good  schools  can  be 
produced  by  a  lot  of  rules  alone,  or  that 
it  is  best  to  try  to  make  all  our  schools 
alike.  Uniformity  is  the  great  weak- 
ness of  school  administration  at  the 
present  day. 

The  fourth  important  duty  of  an 
ideal  school  board  is  to  raise  means  for 
supporting  the  schools,  and  to  see  that 
the  money  is  wisely  and  economically 
expended  for  the  good  of  the  children 
whose  needs  come  before  those  of  adults. 
The  last  annual  report  of  the  Boston 
school  committee  makes  some  pertinent 
suggestions  on  this  point. 

(3-)  Good  results  depend  to  some  ex- 
tent upon  the  children's  being  well 
housed,  not  necessarily  in  fireproof 
palaces  of  marble  and  gilt,  but  in  rooms 
well  ventilated,  heated  and  lighted,  with 
comfortable  seats  and  the  whole  build- 
ing planned  by  a  school  expert  for  the 
easiest  and  quickest  handling  of  large 
masses  of  children.     Our  modern  school- 
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houses,  with  all  their  defects,  stand  to- 
day as,  perhaps,  the  best  evidence  of 
educational  progress. 

(4)  For  the  best  results,  children 
must  be  supplied  in  these  schools  with 
the  best  text-books,  supplementary  read- 
ing, and  every  kind  of  map  and  appa- 
ratus which  will  save  time  and  increase 
the  understanding  of  the  children.  The 
open  list  of  text-books,  w^herever  tried, 
works  w^ell  for  educational  results. 

(5)  The  best  educational  results  de- 
pend largely  upon  investigation  and  ex- 
periment. If,  as  some  claim,  the  west  is 
advancing  more  rapidly  in  education 
than  the  east,  it  is  largely  on  account  of 
this  spirit  of  experiment.  Teacticrs, 
superintendents  and  the  school  commit- 
tee should  work  together  in  friendly 
rivalry  in  this  line. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  different 
places  as  regards  the  amount  of  money 
set  aside  for  public  school  purposes. 
Many  of  the  western  cities  are  more  gen- 
erous to  their  schools  than  some  of  the 
eastern  cities.  The  people  of  St.  Louis 
tax  themselves  twice  as  much  per  $1000 
for  school  purposes  as  Boston  does. 

There  are  various  ways  of  comparing 
this  financial  support.  Compared  by 
the  lump  sum,  Boston  with  its  $3,000,- 
000  contribution  stands  at  the  head; 
compared  by  the  average  amount  spent 
on  each  pupil  Boston  drops  some  dis- 
tance behind;  compared  by  the  amount 
raised  upon  each  thousand  dollars  of 
valuation,  one  of  the  fairest  tests  of  all, 
Boston  goes  down  almost  to  the  foot  of 
the  list,  being  now  No.  333  out  of  353 
towns  and  cities.  A  most  disgraceful 
and  ridiculous  position. 

Boston  raises  on  each  thousand  dol- 
lars of  valuation,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
$2.54;  Cambridge,  $4.11;  Gloucester, 
$4.35;  Springfield,  $4.59;  Lowell,  $4.80; 
Fitchburg,$4.95;  Melrose,  $5.17;  Somer- 
ville,  $5.35;  Chelsea,  $5.64;  Maiden. 
$5.88 ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  $6.  Maiden  raised 
2'J  times  as  much  according  to  her  valua- 
tion as  Boston ;  Chelsea  2^  as  much,  and 
the  other  cities  average  about  twice  as 
much.  Boston  spends  for  supplies  $1.65 
per  pupil;  New  York,  $2.20.  Is  it  any 
wonder    that   our   children    are    poorly 


supplied  with  educational  necessities, 
and  that  the  teachers  are  obliged  to  lend, 
without  interest,  a  part  of  their  hard- 
earned  wages  to  the  school  board? 

(6)  There  has  been  lately  a  feeling 
among  many  teachers  that  "methods" 
have  been  overworked  and  that  one 
method  is  as  good  as  another  if  the 
teacher  is  efficient.  These  statements  are 
far  from  the  truth.  Some  methods  re- 
quire half  the  time  to  reach  given  re- 
sults that  other  methods  do;  some  meth- 
ods require  the  children  to  do  the  work, 
in  other  methods  the  teacher  does  most 
of  the  work  and  the  poor  children  be- 
come little  pitchers ;  in  one  method  the 
children  are  crammed,  in  another  they 
are  developed ;  one  method  makes  the 
children  love  the  study,  another  method 
leads  to  a  strong  dislike  for  the  subject. 
Hence,  the  best  results  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  the  best  methods, 
and  teachers,  principals  and  superin- 
tendents should  search  for  these  meth- 
ods as  for  fine  gold. 

(7)  To  have  good  schools  and  to  ob- 
tain worthy  educational  results,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  means  for  carrying 
them  on.  Good  schools,  like  all  other 
excellent  things,  cost  money. 

The  public  is  generally  walling  to  fur- 
nish this  money  if  it  understands  the 
urgent  need  and  believes  that  the  money 
is  wisely  expended;  for  the  American 
people  are  proud  of  their  public  school 
system. 

(8)  The  last  point  for  consideration 
is  this :  Educational  results  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  discipline  in  the 
schools.  This  principle  is  not  fully  rec- 
ognized except  by  the  teachers  them- 
selves. There  is  a  general  idea  that 
some  kind  of  discipline  is  a  very  good 
thing  in  school,  but  that  it  makes  little 
dift'erence  in  the  long  run  whether  it  is 
strict  or  slack,  whether  children  obey 
promptly  or  when  they  get  ready, 
whether  the  teacher  rules  the  children 
or  gets  along  with  them.  Such  believ- 
ers think  that  the  less  discipline  the  bet- 
ter, because  to  them  discipline  has  to  do 
only  with  order,  and  not  at  all  with  les- 
sons. How  few  people  realize  that  the 
smallest  amount  of  disorder  is  a  barrier 
to  thinking  and  learning. 
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Good  discipline  can  be  defined  as 
maintaining  sufficient  order,  quietness 
and  regularity  to  enable  children  to  do 
their  best  work  and  obtain  satisfactory 
results.  How  to  maintain  such  disci- 
pline is  the  question  of  questions  in  edu- 
cation. There  are  divergent  ideas  upon 
this  subject. 

One  theory  strongly  advocated  by 
many  persons  outside  of  the  schoolroom, 
including  a  number  of  superintendents 
and  a  few  principals,  is  simply  to  make 
the  schoolroom  a  happy  place  by  means 
of  love  and  kindness,  of  sweet  and  at- 
tractive ways  such  as  are  employed  by 
a  teacher  who  possesses  an  angelic  per- 
sonality, and  who  never  uses  forcible 
language  or  the  rod,  but  rules  by  love 
alone.  Discipline,  then,  we  are  told, 
will  take  care  of  itself,  and  the  children 
will  work  and  behave  and  the  results 
will  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Angelic  teachers  dealing  with  angelic 
children  would,  without  doubt,  produce 
most  wonderful  results ;  but  such  combi- 
nations are  somewhat  rare  in  this 
wicked  and  prosaic  world.  A  large 
majority  of  children  are  fairly  well  con- 
trolled by  the  moral  suasion  and  per- 
sonality method,  especially  in  schools 
having  the  best  grade  of  children,  but 
how  about  educational  results  even  in 
such  schools  t  If  the  children  do  not 
work  and  get  their  lessons,  the  method 
is  a  flat  failure. 

This  "happy  home"  method  has  been 
tried  in  a  number  of  places  and  the  re- 
sults are  manifest.  Let  us  visit  these 
schools  and  see  them. 

We  find  in  one  place  sunny  rooms, 
sweet,  lovable  teachers,  who  never  speak 
a  cross  word  or  use  any  form  of  force, 
having  before  them  a  set  of  bright-look- 
ing, well-dressed  drones,  the  laziest  chil- 
dren that  it  has  ever  been  my  misfor- 
tune to  see.  For  twenty  minutes  I  once 
stood  in  one  of  the  best  of  the  rooms,  in 
one  of  the  best  of  the  schools,  presided 
over  by  a  charming  teacher,  and  only 
five  children  out  of  forty-five  had  re- 
spect enough  for  themselves,  for  me  or 
their  teacher,  or  energy  enough  to  take 
the  slightest  part  of  interest  in  the  reci- 
tation. Other  teachers  have  had  similar 
experiences.       Parents     living    in     the 


place  have  complained  bitterly  of  the 
lazy  habits  their  children  were  contract- 
ing, and  the  little  they  were  learning  in 
a  year. 

Can  you  call  such  a  school  a  model 
school  1     What  does  it  lack  ? 

In  a  large  city  are  two  schools.  The 
first  one  is  composed  of  poor  children, 
many  of  them  from  neglected  homes, 
but  the  teachers  believe  in  making  the 
children  work.  In  the  second  school, 
composed  of  the  best  class  of  children, 
coming  from  good  homes,  the  teachers 
do  not  believe  in  driving  children  or 
forcing  them  to  get  their  lessons,  or  love 
the  chance  of  promotion.  When  teach- 
ers from  the  first  school  visit  the  second 
school  they  report  that  the  well-dressed 
children  with  all  their  home  training 
and  comforts  are  a  year  behind  their 
own  ragged  youngsters  in  education. 
Theoretically,  they  should  be  a  year 
ahead,  which  means  that  they  are  two 
years  behind  where  they  ought  to  be. 

Is  the  second  school  a  profitable  pub- 
lic school  if  it  requires  two  years  to  do 
one  year's  work! 

In  another  school,  composed  of  the 
very  best  children,  where  force  in  the 
shape  of  corporal  punishment  is  rarely 
if  ever  used  and  where  there  is  a  fine 
corps  of  teachers,  who  have  tried  to  run 
the  school  on  this  loving,  sweet,  personal 
method,  the  results,  intellectually,  are  so 
poor,  the  children  are  so  impudent,  care- 
less, lazy  and  wilful  that  some  judges 
pronounce  the  school  one  of  the  poorest 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  teachers  in 
the  school  are,  themselves,  discouraged 
and  disgusted  with  their  work,  and  find 
their  only  consolation  in  indifference. 
Here  w^e  see  the  effect  of  the  gentle, 
homelike  discipline  under  the  best  possi- 
ble circumstances. 

Are  the  educational  results  satisfac- 
tory? 

These  three  illustrations  selected  from 
hundreds  of  others  go  a  great  way  to 
prove  that  in  order  to  obtain  worthy 
results  the  discipline  must  rest  upon 
something  besides  the  personality  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  entertainment  and  hap- 
piness of  the  children.  AVhat  other  ele- 
ment is  needed? 

Visit  a  schoolroom,  of  which  there  are 
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more  than  1000  to-day  in  this  city, 
where  all  this  kindness  and  personality 
are  supplemented  with  a  little  force, 
only  occasionally  shown,  but  known  to 
be  there,  a  power  sufficient  to  keep  all, 
including  the  worst,  under  control,  and 
where  a  little  wholesome  fear  is  felt  by 
the  children,  and  what  do  you  see  ?  All 
of  the  children,  instead  of  one-tenth  of 
them,  busy  as  bees  at  their  daily  toil, 
children  and  teacher  working  together 
and  happy  in  their  tasks,  each  respect- 
ing and  loving  the  other;  the  children 
learning  habits  of  industry  and  obe- 
dience, which  will  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  them  in  after  life.  What  a 
diii'erent  atmosphere  in  this  room  from 
that  of  the  rooms  previously  described. 

Is  it  not  a  healthy  one?  And  is  not 
such  a  school  a  profitable  school'l 

All  masters  agree  that  children  must 
be  controlled;  we  differ,  however,  in 
reference  to  the  means  and  the  extent. 
Of  course,  the  more  children  are  con- 
trolled at  home  the  easier  they  are  to 
control  in  school,  and  the  better  they 
work.  When  the  number  of  uncon- 
trolled children  at  home  who  are  driven 
into  the  schools  by  the  compulsory  law 
reaches  over  10  per  cent,  in  any  room  of 
fifty,  and  over  25  per  cent,  in  a  school, 
then  the  problem  of  controlling  and  that 
of  results  assume  a  very  dift'erent 
aspect.  The  difference  is  w^ell  illus- 
trated by  the  difference  between  con- 
trolling well- trained  Shetland  ponies 
and  wild  horses. 

To  use  severe  measures  when  and 
where  they  are  not  needed  is  as  foolish 
as  not  to  use  them  when  they  alone  will 
accomplish  the  desired  results.  What 
doctor  uses  the  knife  when  a  little  medi- 
cine only  is  needed?  What  patient  re- 
fuses the  use  of  the  knife  when  that  is 
the  only  remedy? 

Who  can  tell  w^hicli  is  the  better 
method  of  discipline  in  a  given  case  if 
not  the  wise  teacher  constantly  dealing 
with  the  persons  to  be  controlled?  It  is 
very  rare  to  find  a  teacher  who  does  not 
try  moral  suasion  and  kindness  over  and 
over  again  before  resorting  to  harsher 
measures. 

In  the  minds  of  theorists  and  some 
kind-hearted   people  who   do   not   teach 


school,  and  who  know  practically  as 
much  about  training  children  as  teach- 
ers know  about  training  horses  or  the 
banking  business,  and  who  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  rough  children  driven 
into  certain  Boston  schools  by  the  vig- 
orous enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
law,  corporal  punishment  is  a  relic  of 
barbarism,  a  disgrace  to  the  twentieth 
century,  and  Solomon  an  old  fool.  The 
teacher's  rattan  is  cruel;  the  surgeon's 
knife  is  beneficent. 

No  one  dislikes  the  application  of  the 
rod  more  than  those  who  most  firmly 
believe  in  its  efficacy ;  and  only  the  great 
love  of  the  teacher  and  the  strong  hope 
of  saving  the  boy,  ever  lead  to  its  use. 

Can  anything  take  its  place  ? 

For  forty  years  I  have  been  searching 
for  an  effective  substitute  for  the  rod  at 
home  and  in  the  school,  something 
which  will  apply  in  all  difficult  cases, 
and  which  will  be  equally  decisive  and 
economical  of  time  for  the  child,  the 
teacher,  and  the  other  forty-nine  chil- 
dren. 

Suspension  has  been  proposed,  but 
this  is  just  what  the  bad  boy  enjoys — a 
few  days  out  of  school  away  from  the 
restraint  and  hateful  lessons. 

The  New  York  "transfer  and  expul- 
sion" system  is  a  very  easy  method  for 
the  teachers  to  apply  and  quite  effective, 
when  the  compulsory  law  is  not  very 
rigorously  enforced,  but  it  lands  many 
boys  on  the  street  and  later  in  prison. 

"Disciplinary  rooms,"  employed  for 
3'ears  in  Providence  and  Newark,  have 
some  advantages,  because  the  boys  and 
their  parents  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  be 
sent  there,  and  their  use  certainly  would 
lessen  the  number  of  punishments,  but 
this  method  is  only  a  substitute  for  mak- 
ing every  room  disciplinary  and  every 
teacher  respected  by  both  good  and  bad 
children. 

Greatly  reducing  the  number  of  chil- 
dren to  a  teacher  is  one  of  the  best  sub- 
stitutes and  means  of  reducing  the 
necessity  for  corporal  punishment,  but 
this  method  increases  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion. 

Recently  there  has  been  revived  an 
old  kindergarten  method  of  having  the 
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child  re-do  the  naughty  act  until  he  is 
sick  and  ashamed  of  it.  It  is  claimed 
that  a  great  school  can  be  governed  by 
this  "re-gum-chewing  process."  To 
show  its  limitations  let  me  apply  it  to 
some  practical  cases  which  have  recently 
occurred. 

A  boy  lately  went  home  and  delib- 
erately lied  to  his  mother  about  his 
teacher.  Ask  him  to  staj'  after  school 
and  lie  about  his  teacher  until  he  gets 
tired  of  it.  Suppose  the  boy  refuses  to 
lie  under  the  new  conditions,  then  what 
can  be  done  ? 

A  short  time  ago  a  boy  stole  some 
money  out  of  his  teacher's  desk.  Have 
him  stay  after  school  and  practice  steal- 
ing. 

A  few  days  ago  John  enticed  two 
other  boys  to  play  truancy  with  him. 
Ask  John  and  his  friends  to  play 
truancy  until  they  are  sick  of  it. 

Last  winter  a  boy  on  his  way  home 
from  school  threw  a  hard  snowball  and 
severely  injured  a  girl's  eye.  Have  this 
boy  and  some  girls  go  down  into  the 
yard  after  school  and  let  him  snowball 
the  girls  until  he  becomes  ashamed. 

Two  boys  get  into  a  quarrel  and  a 
fight  on  the  way  home  from  school. 
Take  them  into  the  basement  and  make 
them  fight  before  the  principal,  who,  of 
course,  would  act  as  referee. 

Once  in  a  long  time  a  boy  writes  a 
filthy  note  to  a  girl ;  have  him  staj^  after 
school  and  practice  writing  such  notes. 

A  few  years  ago  a  boy  pointed  a 
loaded  revolver  toward  his  teacher  in 
school  time.  On  this  kindergarten 
method  I  should  have  taken  a  few  teach- 
ers into  the  basement  after  school  and 
had  the  boy  practice  pointing  his  loaded 
revolver  at  them  until  he  became  sick  of 
the  play. 

Do  not  infer  that  all  these  boys  re- 
ceived corporal  punishment  for  these 
offences.  They  were  settled  in  a  variety 
of  common  sense  ways. 

Is  not  this  re-doing  method  a  very 
weak  substitute,  undignified  and  un- 
worthy of  the  proper  relation  between 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  and  one 
which  generally  punishes  the  teacher 
more  than  the  pupil?  And  the  pupil 
knows  it. 


My  object  thus  far  has  been  to  show 
how  closely  good  discipline  is  connected 
with  good  educational  results,  and  the 
difficulties  surrounding  the  attempts  to 
procure  a  worthy  substitute.  Let  us 
seek,  in  closing,  one  other  proof.  We 
advocated  experiments  to  test  educa- 
tional methods.  Let  us  try  the  plan  in 
reference  to  corporal  punishment.  Abol- 
ish it  and  see  what  will  happen.  This 
experiment  has  often  been  tried  by  indi- 
vidual teachers,  by  principals,  by  dis- 
tricts and  by  cities.  Several  years  ago. 
while  teaching  in  a  school  composed  of 
good  material,  I  tried  the  experiment  for 
three  years.  One  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing five  changes  took  place  sooner  or 
later : 

(1)  Just  as  soon  as  the  children  un- 
derstood that  no  one  had  any  power  to 
make  them  behave  they  stopped  their  ef- 
forts. The  educational  work  of  the 
school  became  decidedly  less.  Children 
do  not  like  to  work  any  more  than  adults 
unless  they  are  driven  to  it.  '  I  do  not 
undervalue  the  worth  of  the  power  to 
arouse  interest,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  do 
that  in  certain  directions.  Neither  do 
teachers  often  punish  severely  for  lazi- 
ness, but  the  knowledge  that  a  teacher 
has  the  power  to  punish  creates  a  good 
working  and  moral  tone  in  most  schools 
and  helps  to  form  habits  of  industry.  I 
have  observed  over  and  over  again  that 
good  disciplinarians  had  good  per  cents, 
in  arithmetic  and  spelling  and  all  the 
harder  studies;  while  poor  disciplina- 
rians had  always  much  poorer  results  in 
these  studies,  and  the  difference  in 
drawing  and  manual  training  between 
these  classes  of  teachers  was  much  less. 

(2)  Most  of  the  children  next  became 
careless  and  indifferent  in  reference  to 
their  behavior;  soon  a  few  grew  bolder 
and  became  impudent  and  wilful, 
and  stopped  work  altogether.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  class  suffered  and  lost  the 
help  of  the  teacher  on  account  of  the 
naughty  ones. 

(3)  The  time  necessarily  given  by 
teacher  and  principal  to  the  bad  ones 
and  in  settling  cases  oftentimes  was  so 
great  as  to  be  a  serious  matter.    In  some 
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schools  a  large  part  of  the  principal's 
time  is  thus  employed. 

(4)  The  teacher  found  it  necessary  to 
work  to  entertain  the  children  more 
than  formerly.  Busy  work,  music,  draw- 
ing and  story  telling  received  more 
time  than  they  should. 

(5)  After  a  while  talking,  coaxing, 
persuading,  use  of  will  power  and  all 
that  goes  under  the  head  of  personality, 
failed  to  influence  all  the  children,  and 
so  matters  reached  a  position  where 
substitutes  for  the  rod  were  eagerly 
sought. 

Some  of  the  substitutes  to  which  fine, 
able  teachers  are  driven  are  the  follow- 
ing, which  have  been  used  over  and 
over  again  in  public  and  private  schools : 
The  principal  requires  the  parent  to 
come  to  school  and  administer  the  pun- 
ishment in  his  presence.  Does  that  in- 
crease the  respect  of  the  child  for  his 
teacher?  In  other  schools  parents  are 
asked  to  punish  their  children  at  home; 
but  parents  rarely  administer  the  pun- 
ishment as  justly,  wisely  and  safely  as 
the  teacher. 

Teachers  who  are  prevented  from 
using  the  rod  are  always  driven  to  a 
free  use  of  sarcasm,  ridicule,  nagging 
or  foolish  flattery,  placing  the  child  in 
the  fool's  seat  or  the  naughty  child's 
corner.  When  these  devices  have  little 
or  no  effect  upon  the  worst  children  in 
the  class,  the  teacher  must  resort,  in 
order  to  retain  his  position,  to  inflict- 
ing pain  in  some  other  than  the  regu- 
lation way,  as  pinching  ears  or  nose, 
slapping  the  face,  making  the  child  sit 
or  stand  in  uncomfortable  positions, 
throwing  him  down,  kicking  or  choking 
him.  If  something  of  this  kind  be  not 
done   the   teacher   loses   the   respect   of 


these  children  and  is  in  danger  of  being 
considered  inefficient  by  those  in  au- 
thority. 

Are  not  most  of  these  practices  worse 
than  all  the  possible  evils  attending  the 
use  of  the  rod?  Wisdom  recjuires  the 
master  to  select  the  remedy  which  has 
least  disadvantages.  The  claims  of  the 
successful  and  advantageous  abolish- 
ment of  the  rod  where  the  compulsory 
attendance  is  enforced  do  not  generally 
come  from  the  teachers  in  the  hard 
schools.  The  teachers  in  Chicago,  New 
York,  Brooklyn  and  Cambridge  tell  a 
very  different  story. 

The  modern  sentiment  which  allows 
children  to  do  as  they  please,  never  com- 
pelling them  to  do  the  unpleasant  or  dis- 
agreeable, founded  upon  a  mistaken  af- 
fection on  the  part  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers, has  ruined  and  is  ruining  thousands 
of  boys  and  girls.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  severity 
alone  is  not  likely  to  save  boys  or  girls. 
It  must  be  combined  with  other  healthy 
influences. 

Our  educational  results  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  money,  energy  and  de- 
votion given  to  the  schools.  Wherever 
the  system  is  weak  let  us  do  our  best  to 
strengthen  it.  Where  mistakes  have 
been  made  let  them  be  quickly  reme- 
died. Let  us  not  be  altogether  cast 
down  by  apparent  failures  or  too  much 
elated  by  high  per  cents,  and  apparent 
good  results,  but  by  devoted  efforts,  a 
grand  union  of  teachers  and  officers, 
committees  and  parents,  work  for  the 
future  good  of  the  children,  which 
means  a  good  future  for  the  city  and  the 
State. 

Charles  F.  King. 
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BUSINESS    SUGGESTIONS    FOR    MERCHANTS. 


THE  annual  meeting  of  Worcester 
Merchants'  Association  in  October 
brought  out  some  valuable  business  sug- 
gestions from  President  W.  W.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Irving  Swan  Brown,  and  Mr.  James 
E.  Patten,  active  and  successful  busi- 
ness men. 

In  his  report  Mr.  Johnson  said:  It 
would  seem  as  though  an  association 
whose  objects  are  as  broad  and  compre- 
hensive as  this  of  ours,  ought  to  have 
the  hearty  co-operation  and  assistance 
of  every  reputable  merchant  of  our  good 
city.  Let  me  tell  you  just  what  this 
Association  was  organized  for,  and  the 
objects  it  has  in  view.  The  object  of 
this  Association  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  fostering  trade  and  commerce,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  unjust  or  unlawful  exac- 
tions, to  reform  abuses  in  trade,  and  to 
form  a  more  enlarged  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse among  merchants. 

Now  to  this  end  we  have  several  com- 
mittees— a  Grievance  Committee,  an  Ad- 
vertising Committee,  a  Conference  Com 
mittee,  a  Legislative  Committee,  and  a 
Membership  Committee,  also  a  Com- 
mittee on  Entertainments  and  Excur- 
sions. Let  me  outline  what  is  expected 
of  them. 

First,  the  Committee  on  Advertis- 
ing.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  com- 
mittee to  investigate  special  advertising 
schemes  submitted  to  the  members  of  the 
Association;  to  investigate  the  qualities 
and  rates  of  the  various  advertising 
publications  in  use  by  the  members  of 
the  Association;  to  devise  and  put  into 
operation  special  means  of  advertising 
for  particular  occasions.  I  desire  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  report  of  the 
Advertising  Committee,  unanimously 
adopted  by  this  Association  two  years 
ago,  giving  a  list  of  the  mediums  which 
we  believe  are  good. 

The  Committee  on  Advertising,  after 
two  meetings  and  careful  consideration 
of  the  proper  methods  or  mediums  that 
we  believe  legitimate  and  proper  to  be 
used  in  advertising  our  business  without 
oppression  to  the  merchant  and  with 
justice  to  the  public,  recommend  to  the 
President,  Directors  and  Members  of  the 


Merchants'  Association  the  following 
publications  as  the  only  ones  we  should 
consider  as  beneficial  to  ourselves  as  a 
body,  viz. :  Street  car  service,  street  bill- 
boards, city  or  county,  daily  or  weekly 
newspapers ;  magazines,  church  or  so- 
ciety papers  that  are  issued  as  often  as 
ten  months  in  the  year;  theatre  pro- 
grammes, or  any  other  entertainment 
notices  that  are  printed  as  frequently  as 
nine  months  in  twelve. 

On  the  matter  of  donations  for  the 
matter  of  advertising  our  business  by 
personal  calls  made  continually  for 
societies,  fairs,  tournaments,  regattas, 
etc.,  we  stand  as  a  man  for  their  discon- 
tinuation, making  this  single  exception : 
In  case  of  destitution,  for  humanity's  or 
charity's  sake,  if  any  merchant  desires 
to  relieve  distress  for  worthy  objects,  the 
matter  is  left  to  his  own  individual 
judgment  and  discretion,  this  being  a 
subject  with  which  we,  as  a  committee, 
think  we  have  no  right  to  meddle. 

As  to  the  purchase  of  tickets  for  en- 
tertainments, balls,  fairs,  lectures,  etc.. 
we  believe  this  matter  of  too  small  im- 
portance to  be  agitated  by  us,  but  should 
be  left  to  the  merchant's  personal  feel- 
ings, he  to  do  as  he  thinks  best  in  the 
matter. 

We  are  well  aware  this  radical  draw- 
ing the  line  on  many  publications  that 
have  only  one  or  more  issues  will  not 
please  the  projectors  or  parties  most  in- 
terested, yet  we  feel  that  it  is  only  just 
that  these  methods  that  benefit  only 
those  that  present  them  should  be 
passed. 

The  merchants  have  remained  loyal  to 
the  advertising  agreement  and  as  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  are  still  morally 
bound  by  this  action  to  continue  loyal. 

In  the  matter  of  advertising  Worces- 
ter, the  Association  has  issued  100,000 
four-page,  two-color  circulars,  contain- 
ing many  important  facts  about  the  city. 
This  circular  was  prepared  by  the  Sec- 
retary, under  the  direction  of  the  Ad- 
vertising Committee,  and  has  been  used 
in  the  schools  as  an  educational  factor, 
and  has  been  spread  broadcast  over  the 
country. 
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Committee  on  Grievances. — It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  make  a 
careful  examination  of  all  reports  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  any  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation; of  abuses  in  trade,  misconduct, 
of  malfeasance  to  employees,  of  all  con- 
tests and  controversies  between  competi- 
tors, of  all  illegitimate  and  unbusiness- 
like competition,  and  all  other  evils  and 
grievances  suffered  and  endured  by 
members  of  the  Association;  to  devise 
ways  and  means  for  the  correction  of  all 
these  evils,  abuses  and  grievances,  and 
to  report  their  recommendation  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  action.  The  old 
trading  stamp  evil  that  we  waged  war 
against  revived  again  early  this  year 
and  the  Association  took  the  matter  up 
with  enthusiasm,  presenting  an  agree 
ment  to  the  merchants  for  their  signa- 
ture, which  read  as  follows: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  believing  that 
the  use  of  trading  stamps  is  a  form  of 
competition  that  adds  expense  and  cost 
to  the  consumer  as  well  as  to  the  mer- 
chant, and  that  it  is  a  method  of  con- 
ducting trade  that  is  against  the  public 
welfare,  do  hereby  agree  not  to  use  trad- 
ing stamps  of  any  kind  or  in  any  form 
in  connection  with  business. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  March  1,  1906." 

To  this  agreement,  signed  by  500  mer- 
chants, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
merchants  have  remained  loyal  and  true 
and,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
trading  stamp  people  themselves,  have 
killed  the  evil  as  dead  as  Julius  Csesar. 

Committee  on  Legislation. — It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  make  a 
thorough  and  complete  investigation  of 
all  laws  and  ordinances  governing  the 
merchants  belonging  to  this  Association ; 
to  propose  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
such  additional  laws  and  ordinances  as 
are  required  for  the  better  protection  of 
the  members  of  the  Association,  and  to 
secure  the  proper  enforcement  of  the 
laws  and  ordinances  against  all  those 
schemes  which  from  time  to  time  inter- 
fere with  and  molest  the  legitimate  busi- 
ness of  the  city.  The  Association  co- 
operated with  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
assisting  in  the  passing  of  a  bill  by  the 
Legislature,      limiting     assignment     of 


wages  to  two  years,  instead  of  indefi- 
nitely, as  heretofore. 

Committee  on  Entertainments  and 
Excursions. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this 
committee  to  induce  railroad  companies 
to  run  excursions  into  the  city;  to  use 
the  reduced  rates  already  established  by 
the  railroad  companies  for  conventions; 
and  the  like,  in  such  way  as  will  best 
serve  the  business  interests  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  and  to  run  ex- 
cursions on  its  own  account  and  for  the 
Association  upon  such  plans  as  will 
bring  into  the  city  the  largest  number  of 
people  from  the  territory  tributary  to 
Worcester. 

The  speakers  were  Mr.  Irving  Swan 
Brown,  formerly  of  the  Boston  Store, 
and  Mr.  James  E.  Patten,  formerly 
manager  of  the  Protective  Union  Gro- 
cery Company.  The  former  gave  sev- 
eral experiences  he  has  had  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  large  department  store, 
and  Mr.  Patten  spoke  on  ' '  The  Relation- 
ship of  Employer  and  Employee,"  from 
which  the  following  paragraphs  are 
taken : 

A  clerk  who  is  continually  shirking 
and  doing  just  as  little  as  he  possibly 
could,  is  an  absolute  detriment  in  all 
lines  of  business.  While  it  is  true  there 
are  some  employers  who  are  harsh  and 
unjust,  in  the  majority  of  instances 
when  clerks  find  fault  with  their  em- 
ployers, if  the  matter  was  honestly  and 
fairly  investigated,  it  would  be  found 
the  clerks  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  treatment  accorded  them. 

Many  young  men  who  think  their  ef- 
forts are  not  fully  appreciated  and  can- 
not understand  why  they  do  not  advance 
more  rapidly,  cannot  seem  to  under- 
stand their  habits  had  anything  to  do 
with  their  not  being  pushed  forward  by 
their  employers.  Young  men  who  are 
dissolute  and  negligent  cannot  expect  to 
succeed  in  business  to-day. 

The  speaker  said  he  firmly  believed  in 
the  old  adage,  "All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy, ' '  but  at  the  same 
time  he  realized  all  play  and  no  work 
was  detrimental  both  to  the  clerk  and 
his  employer. 

While  there  are  a  few  employers  who 
are  aptly  termed  slave  drivers,  still  98 
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per  cent,  of  the  concerns  who  employ 
men  and  women  in  Worcester  to-day 
have  the  welfare  of  their  employees  at 
heart  and  are  anxious  to  do  everything 
possible  to  assist  them. 

The  employee  who  is  watchful  of  his 
employer's  interest  all  the  time  is  stead- 
ily gaining  ground  in  the  mercantile 
tug-of-war,  and  will  eventually  forge 
to  the  front,  for  he  cannot  be  kept  down. 

In  these  days  of  rush  and  hustle  for 
the  almighty  dollar  there  must  be  rou- 
tine to  follow  and  it  behoovea  every  man 
or  woman  to  do  his  part  and  do  it  as 
quickly  and  thoroughly  as  possible. 

No  two  men  can  look  through  the 
same  eyes  or  have  the  same  natural  ten- 
dencies toward  business.  If  all  had  the 
same  ideas,  the  stores  and  shops  would 
be  like  a  row  of  tenement  houses,  all 
alike. 

The  proprietor  lays  down  his  plans 
and  rules  and  his  employees  must  grasp 
them  and  carry  them  out  or  the  store  is 
not  a  success. 

Cheerfulness  plays  an  important  part 
in  a  work-a-day  life  and  the  cheerful  and 
happy-faced  fellow  is  a  winner  every 
time.  They  should  endeavor  to  learn 
the  names  of  their  customers.  They 
should  recall  their  personal  peculiarities. 
If  they  meet  a  person  whose  name  they 
cannot  recall,  they  should  not  address 
him  as  though  they  were  conferring  a 
favor  on  him. 

When  you  have  waited  on  a  customer 
don 't  say  ' '  Is  that  all  ? "  but  rather  ' '  Is 
there  anything  else?" 

Any  salesman  who  will  sell  to  each 
customer  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  cus- 
tomer originally  intended  to  order,  will 
make  himself  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
his  employer. 

Never  accept  tips  from  customers,  and 
don't  discuss  politics  or  religion  with 
them,  for  you  never  can  tell  on  whose 
toes  you  may  tread. 

The  satisfied  employee  is  one  of  your 
most  valuable  assets.  What  better  feel- 
ing can  you  have  than  to  know  when 
you  are  called  away  for  an  hour  or  a 
day,  your  employees  are  in  their  places 
and  working  just  as  hard  and  faithfully 
as  though  you  were  there? 

Pay  your  boys  more  than  living  wages 


and  watch  the  result.  A  better  plan 
still  is  to  make  them  co-partners  in  your 
business,  and  make  them  share  the  profit 
or  loss  on  the  work  they  perform. 

When  new  goods  come  into  your  store, 
explain  to  your  employees  the  points 
you  desire  them  to  bring  out  in  display- 
ing them. 

Don't  discuss  your  competitors  before 
your  employees  or  customers.  If  you 
follow  this  habit,  your  employees  will 
take  it  up  and  they  will  soon  be  uncon- 
sciously advertising  your  competitors 
without  intending  to. 

Watch  your  competitors  closely  to  be 
sure  they  do  not  surpass  you  in  business 
enterprise.  If  one  of  them  has  a  good 
plan  for  selling  goods,  try  and  devise  a 
better  one  for  your  own  use.  If  your 
competitor  is  a  failure,  pass  no  unneces- 
sary comments  on  him,  but  let  his  fail- 
ure be  a  lesson  to  you  in  avoiding  the 
mistakes  which  he  has  made. 

Help  your  employees  learn  the  detail 
of  your  establishment— and  to  watch  the 
numerous  little  lax  ends,  for  it  is  the 
numerous  small  items  which,  added  to- 
gether, make  the  great  mass  of  losses  in 
the  business  world. 

Don't  nag  at  your  employees.  If 
they  will  not  do  what  you  want  them  to, 
discharge  them,  but  don 't  whine  at  them 
or  be  peevish.  I  believe  in  reading  the 
riot  act  to  the  boys  occasionally,  for  it 
wakes  them  up,  but  continual  fault- 
finding only  engenders  dissatisfaction. 

Don't  be  sour  and  glum  when  trade  is 
dull.  Your  employees  feel  as  badly 
about  it  as  you  do.  A  cheery  good 
morning  is  a  mighty  good  thing  to  start 
the  day  with,  and  you  will  feel  better 
for  the  effort.  A  contented  employee  is 
a  valuable  asset. 

Set  your  employees  on  the  right  road 
in  the  beginning.  See  that  they  have 
proper  instructions  in  your  methods. 
Show  you  appreciate  good  work  in  the 
boys.  A  pat  on  the  back  or  a  word  of 
commendation  lets  them  know  you  see 
what  they  are  doing  and  appreciate  it. 
Let  the  boys  off  occasionally  when  work 
is  slack.  They  will  appreciate  it.  You 
will  lose  nothing  by  doing  so,  for  when 
they  are  at  work  they  will  be  more 
anxious  to  serve  your  interests. 
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Mr.  John  R.  Back,  superintendent  of 
the  F.  E.  Reed  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
Interesting  lathes  in  Worcester,  and  one 
Paper  by  of  the  inost  important  lathe 
John  R.  Back  manufacturers  in  the  world, 
recently  gave  a  talk  before  the  Worces- 
ter Metal  Trades  Association  on  "The 
Conduct  of  a  Successful  Machine 
Shop."  The  announcement  that  Mr. 
Back  made  this  talk  carries  with  it  the 
knowledge  that  it  was  an  interesting  as 
well  as  practical  discussion  of  an  impor- 
tant subject.  Mr.  Back  has  been  more 
than  forty  years  in  a  machine  shop,  and 
there  is  no  more  practical  machinist 
anywhere  than  he.  He  has  grown  up 
in  the  business,  and  has  seen  the  devel- 
opment of  the  lathe  for  the  past  quarter 
century,  and  has  also  had  excellent  op- 
portunity to  watch  the  evolution  of  the 
labor  problem.  He  has  seen  the  ma- 
chine shop  methods  from  the  time  every 
kind  of  a  machine  was  made  under  one 
roof  until  to-day,  when  the  greatest 
machine  concerns  in  the  world  confine 
their  energy  and  capital  to  the  building 
of  two,  three  or  four  specialties.  He 
quotes,  to  illustrate  his  statement,  the 
great  Brown  &  Sharpe  ]\Ianufacturing 
Company  of  Providence,  that  employs 
4000  skilled  mechanics  and  concentrates 
nearly  all  its  efforts   to  the  building  of 


four  lines  only — the  grinding  machine, 
the  gear  cutting  machine,  the  automatic 
screw  machine,  and  the  milling  machine. 
Coming  to  our  own  city  the  Woodward 
&  Powell  Planer  Company  makes  plan- 
ers exclusively,  Prentice  Brothers  Com- 
pany confines  its  energy  exclusively  to 
drills  and  lathes,  and  F.  E.  Reed  Com- 
pany is  exclusively  a  lathe  manufactur- 
ing concern.  So  much  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  this  paper  of  Mr.  Back's 
that  the  Magazine  is  glad  to  reproduce 
it,  particularly  as  it  is  to  be  given  dur- 
ing the  winter  before  other  metal  trades 
associations. 


One  of  the  newest  additions  to  the 
city's  architecture  is  Odd  Fellows'  Hall 
Odd  Fellows  ^^  Main  Street,  between 
Have  a  Chandler     and     Wellington, 

New  Temple  ^^.liich  was  dedicated  in  No- 
vember. It  was  the  occasion  of  a  great 
gathering  of  members  of  the  fraternity 
throughout  the  State,  and  the  exercises 
of  dedication  were  preceded  by  a  pa- 
rade of  the  Worcester  lodges  of  the 
order,  together  with  branches  of  the 
uniform  rank  from  various  sections  of 
the  State.  The  new  temple  of  Odd 
Fellowship  is  an  attractive  building,  but 
the  principal  feature  is  that  it  is  the 
club  home  for  one  of  the  most  fraternal 
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orders  in  the  world.  "Worcester  has  up- 
ward of  4000  Odd  Fellows,  and  it  is 
proper  that  they  should  have  a  general 
place  of  meeting  to  exchange  fraternal 
greetings,  to  map  out  work  of  charity, 
which  is  one  of  the  strong  pillars  of 
their  belief,  one  of  the  cardinal  teach- 
ings of  the  order. 


A  committee  from  the  Worcester 
County  Mechanics  Association  is  consid- 
Pqj.  a  ering  the   establishment  and 

Permanent  maintenance  of  a  permanent 
Exhibition  exposition  of  the  products  of 
Worcester  manufactories.  This  com- 
mittee is  comprised  of  Mr.  John  R. 
Back,  Mr.  John  A.  Sherman,  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Burbank  and  Mr.  M.  D.  Gil- 
man,  and  they  are  to  investigate  the 
proposition  and  report  to  the  Associa- 
tion. There  is  no  question  that  this  is 
the  most  feasible  plan  that  can  be 
worked  out.  There  should  be  such  an 
exhibition,  it  should  be  permanent,  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Mechanics  Asso- 
ciation should  have  an  equal  interest  in 
such  a  project. 

The  idea  prevails  among  Worcester 
manufacturers  that  the  establishment  in 
the  Mechanics  Building  of  an  exhibit  of 
Worcester  manufactures  would  be  of 
good  advantage  to  apprentices  in  the 
various  trades,  affording,  as  it  would, 
opportunities  for  them  to  study  the  ex- 
hibits in  detail  and  thereby  abtain  a 
more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
scope  of  that  particular  trade  at  which 
he  works. 

The  Worcester  branch  of  the  National 
Metal  Trades  Association  is  also  inter- 
ested in  the  matter,  and  the  idea  of  af- 
fording apprentices  a  more  thorough 
training  was  one  of  the  principal 
points  brought  out  in  a  paper  written  by 
Mr.  John  R.  Back,  of  F.  E.  Reed  Co., 
and  read  at  the  second  smoketalk  given 
by  the  Worcester  Metal  Trades  Associa- 
tion two  weeks  ago.  This  idea  was  first 
advocated,  although  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  by  the  secretary  of  the  Worcester 
Board  of  Trade  in  April,  1905,  in  his 
annual  report.  The  following  is  taken 
from  that  report  relative  to  this  subject : 

"Another  most  important  subject 
which  might  very  properly  occupy  the 


attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  the 
feasibility  of  a  Worcester  industrial  ex- 
hibition. It  can  truthfully  be  said  that 
within  the  bounds  of  Worcester  lies  a 
wealth  of  mechanical  genius  and  an  en- 
dowment of  mechanical  ancestry  of 
which  our  city  might  well  be  proud. 
Some  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the 
world  had  their  birth  in  this  locality. 
Whitney's  cotton  gin,  Howe's  sewing 
machines,  Wheelock's  engine,  Blan ch- 
ard's irregular  form  lathe,  Bigelow's 
spread  and  carpet  loom,  Whittemore's 
card  clothing  machinery,  the  power 
looms  of  Crompton  &  Knowles,  Wash- 
burn's wire-drawing  machinery,  which 
has  been  so  magnificently  developed  by 
successive  generations  of  Worcester 
mechanics;  Hawes'  envelope  machine, 
and  many  others  of  world-wide  fame  all 
form  a  nucleus  about  which  might  be 
crystallized  a  great  practical  scheme  for 
an  industrial  exhibition  which  would 
work  wonders  as  a  world-advertisement 
for  this  city. 

'  *  Think  of  her  1100  distinct  manufac- 
turing plants,  turning  out  almost  every 
conceivable  form  of  machine  appliances. 
Think  of  her  25,000  mechanics,  earning 
more  than  $13,000,000  every  year. 
Think  of  her  savings  in  local  banks, 
equal  to  $375  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  city. 

"This  schemeof  a  Worcester  industrial 
exposition,  if  begun  now  and  taken  hold 
of  enthusiastically  by  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  might  easily  become 
an  accomplished  fact  within  five  years. 
All  the  magnificent  supremacy  Worces- 
ter has  attained  has  been  won,  despite 
the  most  discouraging  conditions  of  geo- 
graphical location.  If,  at  first  blush, 
the  spectacle  of  a  city  of  135,000  people 
planning  an  industrial  exhibition  should 
seem  presumptuous,  we  can  answer  the 
doubters  with  some  strong  statistics. 
The  idea  is  a  big  one.  It  is  big  also 
with  magnificent  promise  of  possibilities 
for  the  city.  It  would  not  be  easy  for 
any  man  to  forecast  the  amount  of  per- 
manent business  increase  which  such  an 
exhibition  would  bring  to  Worcester.  It 
would  be  the  greatest  advertising  pro- 
ject the  city  could  ever  engage  in.  To 
use  the  phrase  of  the  street,  'Worcester 
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has  the  goods,'  and  needs  not  be 
ashamed  of  her  display.  Here  is  an 
undertaking  well  worthy  the  best 
thought  and  honest  energy  of  Worces- 
ter's men  of  progress  and  enterprise. 
All  that  is  needed  is  a  leader. ' ' 

The  proposition  now  before  the  Board 
of  Trade  direction  relative  to  a  new 
Board  of  Trade  Building  would  furnish 
opportunity  for  a  developed  plan  identi- 
cal Avith  that  advanced  by  the  Worcester 
County  jMechanics  Association,  for 
which  this  committee  is  appointed. 


Within  the  month  has  occurred  the 
death  of  Congressman  Rockwood  Hoar. 
Congress-  He  was  the  last  of  the  men 
man  Rock-  of  his  generation  of  the 
wood  Hoar  i^ame,  and  by  his  death  an 
honored  name,  well  worn,  disapi:)ears. 
^lassachusetts  loses  a  man  of  good  parts, 
and  the  representative  of  a  family  of 
much  distinction.  Both  his  father  and 
his  father's  brother  were  men  of  large 
ability  and  served  the  State  in  national 
life  with  great  credit.  Rockwood  Hoar 
made  a  place  for  himself  in  Congress 
even  in  the  short  time  he  was  there  as 
the  Representative  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District,  and  it  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  efforts  of  the  man.  His 
ambition  was  always  to  progress,  and  to 
make  sure  that  the  progress  was  along 
the  lines  of  intelligence  and  justice. 

Rockwood  Hoar  was  born  in  Worces- 
ter April  24,  1855,  son  of  Senator 
George  Frisbie  and  Mary  Louise 
(Spurr)  Hoar.  He  was  a  pupil  in  the 
Worcester  public  schools  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College  in  1876, 
and  received  his  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1879. 
His  classmates  in  college  included  At- 
torney-general William  H.  Moody,  now 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court; 
Justice  Francis  Cabot  Lowell;  Eugene 
Wambough  of  Iowa,  George  Miller 
Gumming  of  New  York,  both  professors 
in  law  universities;  Dr.  Daniel  Webster 
Abercrombie,  principal  of  Worcester 
Academy;  Percival  Lowell,  honored  by 
philosophical  and  astronomical  socie- 
ties ;  Phillipe  Belknap  ]\Iareou,  famed 
in  connection  with  romance  languages; 
Benjamin  Osgood  Pierce,  mathemati- 
cian,  and    Charles    Franklin    Thwing, 


president  of  Adelbert  College.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1878,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Worces- 
ter County  bar  in  1879.  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  his  father's  office, 
there  being  there  at  the  time  Col.  A. 
George  Bullock  and  Judge  Thomas  L. 
Nelson.  He  served  as  assistant  district 
attorney  under  Col.  W.  S.  B.  Hopkins, 
and  was  elected  to  the  office  upon  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Herbert  Parker  in 
1899.  and  served  in  that  office  until 
1905,  when  he  was  elected  Representa- 
tive in  Congress.  He  married  Miss 
Christine  Rice,  daughter  of  ]\Ir.  Wil- 
liam E.  Rice,  president  of  the  Washburn 
&  ]Moen  Manufacturing-  Company  at  the 
time  it  was  taken  over  by  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company.  Besides  his 
wife  he  leaves  two  daughters,  Frances 
Helen  Hoar  and  Louise  Ruth  Hoar.  He 
entertained  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Worcester 
to  attend  the  commencements  of  Clark 
College  and  Holy  Cross  College.  His 
funeral  took  place  from  the  Church  of 
the  Unity,  at  which  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  first  pastor  of  the 
church,  took  part,  and  there  was  pres- 
ent a  delegation  from  the  national 
House  of  Representatives,  and  also 
from  the  Massachusetts  State  govern- 
ment. 


Worcester  is  just  on  the  eve  of 
another  municipal  election.  The  smoke 
Another  and  red  fire  of  the  last  city 
Rush  for  election  have  hardly  cleared 
City  Offices  away,  and  the  people  are 
called  out  to  go  through  another  cam- 
paign. The  candidates  are  identical, 
Dr.  Melvin  G.  Overlock  again  leading 
the  Republicans,  and  Dr.  John  T.  Dug- 
gan  is  at  the  head  of  the  Democratic 
forces.  For  a  few  weeks  City  Hall  af- 
fairs will  be  stirred  up,  measures  of  any 
importance  will  be  headed  and  dragged 
along,  and  nothing  of  consequence  will 
be  accomplished  until  after  the  votes 
are  counted  and  a  winner  is  decided. 
This  is  all  wrong  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  voters.  The  agitation  throughout 
the  State  for  biennial  elections  for  State 
officers    applies    with    equal     force     on 
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municipal  elections.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion capable  of  argument  for  and 
against  on  the  question  of  biennial  elec- 
tions, but  it  does  seem  that  a  public  of- 
ficial should  have  opportunity  to  lay 
out  and  give  a  practical  trial  a  definite 
policy  without  being  interrupted  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  the  question  of  his 
completing  that  policy,  which,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  cannot  be  com- 
pleted in  a  single  year,  in  doubt.  The 
candidate  must  be  upheld  or  condemned 
on  the  whim  of  the  voter. 


Mr.  George  Willis  Cooke  recently 
gave  a  talk  before  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club  on  "The  Under- 
Socialtm  lyi^g  Principles  of  Social- 
ism."  He  admitted  at  the 
outset  that  socialism  is  attracting  wide 
attention.  The  daily  papers  and  the 
politicians  are  treating  the  question 
with  almost  no  knowledge  of  it,  and 
can  put  it  down  that  what  you  see 
about  socialism  in  the  daily  papers,  or 
hear  of  it  from  the  politician,  is  not  true 
unless  you  have  positive  knowledge  they 
stated  the  truth  in  the  premises. 

"People  are  reaching  out,  especially 
among  the  middle  classes,  for  a  reinter- 
pretation  of  society.  This  condition 
has  caused  a  rapid  growth  of  socialistic 
doctrines,  and  now  there  are  estimated  to 
be  more  than  seven  millions  of  socialists 
in  the  world.  In  the  United  States  the 
growth  has  been  remarkably  rapid,  and 
where  a  few  years  ago  the  voting 
strength  was  only  nominal,  being  ap- 
proximately 2000,  the  voting  strength 
of  the  socialists  in  the  campaign  of 
1904  was  approximately  600,000.  It 
looks  like  the  vote  this  year  will  be 
much  greater  and  at  the  next  national 
election  it  will  pass  the  million  mark. ' ' 

The  speaker  said  it  is  commonly  said 
that  the  growth  of  socialism  is  due  to 
the  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  of  the 
working  class  with    present    conditions, 


and  is  their  protest  against  established 
condition.  "I  want  to  say,"  said  he, 
"it  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  evolution 
stands  for  the  idea.  Man  grew  out  of 
animal  life  not  because  he  was  blood- 
thirsty, but  because  the  animals  flocked 
together  for  mutual  protection.  Man 
has  always  been  a  social  being. ' ' 

He  said:  "The  socialists  do  not  pro- 
pose to  divide  property.  Neither  do 
they  propose  to  destroy  individuality. 
Rather,  they  oppose  the  division  of 
property  and  the  aim  is  to  so  organize 
society  as  to  more  fully  develop  individ- 
uality. 

"Socialists  do  not  believe  in  the  con- 
fiscation of  property  and  wealth, 
neither  would  they  do  away  with  pri- 
vate property.  Socialism  favors  com- 
bination of  the  sources  of  production 
and  the  division  of  the  product.  So- 
cialism wants  the  family  to  hold  the 
place  in  societv^  it  ought  to  hold,  and  it 
wants  the  members  of  the  family  to  en- 
joy every  right  they  are  entitled  to 
enjoy." 

The  speaker  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
book  recently  issued  by  Prof.  Sidney  A. 
Reeves  of  Worcester  on  "The  Cost  of 
Production. ' ' 


School  Superintendent  Elson  of 
Cleveland,  0.,  has  introduced  into  the 
Instruction  elementary  schools  teaching 
in  City  relating  to  the  duties  of  city 

Government  officers,  the  Mayor,  City 
Council,  Police,  Board  of  Health,  etc. 
At  which  grade  this  instruction  begins 
does  not  appear,  but  there  are  several 
grades  below  the  high  school  where  it 
may  be  made  useful  to  pupils  who  end 
their  school  course  early.  The  super- 
intendent says  that  such  instruction  is 
"particularly  valuable  in  cities  like 
Cleveland,  where  there  is  a  large  foreign 
element."  In  cities  where  the  native 
element  largely  predominates  there  is 
abundant  lack  of  definite  knowledge  of 
such  things  among  school  children. 
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HON.   CHARLES   GRENFILL  WASHBURN. 


[Charles  Grenfill  Washburn,  manufacturer 
and  lawyer;  born  in  Worcester,  January  28, 
1857;  son  of  Charles  F.  and  Mary  E.  (Whiton) 
Washburn;  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Worcester;  graduated  at  Worcester  Polytech- 
nic Institute  in  1875  and  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  1880;  established  the  business  of  the 
Wire  Goods  Company  in  1880;  in  1882  was 
treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Worcester  Barb 
Fence  Company;  from  1884  to  1891  was  con- 
nected with  the  Washburn  &  Moen  Manufac- 
turing Company,  now  a  part  of  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  period  was  a  director  and  exec- 
utive ofHcer;  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in 
1886,  and  has  been  a  practicing  lawyer  in 
Worcester  since  1891;  is  trustee  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 
Corporation;  was  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Eepresentatives  in  1897  and 
1898,  serving  one  year  on  the  Committee  on 
Mercantile  Affairs,  and  the  following  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Taxation;  elected 
to  Massachusetts  Senate  in  1899  and  1900, 
and  was  member  of  Special  Committee  in 
1902  to  revise  the  corporation  laws;  delegate 
to  National  Convention  in  1904,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  committee  to  notify 
President  Theodore  Eoosevelt  of  his  nomina- 
tion; classmate  in  Harvard  College  of  Presi- 
dent Eoosevelt;  nominated  Eepublican  candi- 
date for  Congress  from  Third  Massachusetts 
District,  to  succeed  Hon.  Eockwood  Hoar,  de- 
ceased; November  1,  1906;  nominated  Eepub- 
lican candidate  for  Congress  from  Third  Mas- 
sachusetts District  to  fill  unexpired  term 
caused  by  the  death  of  Congressman  Hoar, 
November  27,  1906;  is  trustee  of  the  Slater 
estate;  married  April  25,  1889,  Caroline  Vin- 
ton Slater,  daughter  of  H.  N.  Slater  of  Web- 
ster; has  two  sons.  Slater  and  Charles  Fran- 
cis.] 

THAT  the  people  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District,  of  which  the  city  of 
Worcester  is  the  important  centre,  will 
have  their  interests  faithfully  and  ably 
represented  at  Washington  by  Congress- 
man-elect Charles  G.  Washburn,  is  an 
accepted  fact  in  the  minds  of  all.  The 
Congressional  Committee  chose  wisely 
when  they  invited  Mr.  Washburn  to 
permit  the  use  of  his  name  for  the  va- 
cancy created  by  the  lamented  death  of 
Congressman  Rockwood  Hoar.  This 
district  for  a  long   series   of  years   has 


been  represented  at  Washington  by  one 
of  intellect  and  of  commanding  charac- 
ter and  ability.  It  is  a  source  of  grati- 
fication to  all  our  citizens  that  the  high 
standard  of  representation  maintained 
so  long  is  not  only  to  be  sustained,  but  is 
certain  to  be  enhanced  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. 

]\Ir.  Washburn  will  bring  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  new  duties  an  unusual 
equipment.  His  record  of  service  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  both  as  Rep- 
resentative and  Senator,  is  filled  with 
proofs  of  conspicuous  contributions  to 
the  progressive  legislation  of  the  State. 
His  attendance  at  sessions  was  regular, 
his  share  in  debate  always  heard  with 
respect  and  manifest  impression,  while 
the  value  of  his  active  work  in  the  im- 
portant committees  to  which  he  was  as- 
signed is  cordially  acknowledged  by  all 
who  served  with  him. 

Before  he  went  to  the  Legislature, 
and  for  years  prior  to  his  advent  in  the 
arena  of  party  politics,  Mr.  Washburn's 
time  was  closely  occupied  with  the 
duties  of  an  important  position  in  the 
m.anagement  of  the  leading  industry  of 
Worcester,  the  founder  of  which  had 
made  the  name  of  Washburn  the  most 
important  perhaps  in  the  whole  history 
of  this  city.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
imagine  the  Worcester  of  to-day  if  there 
had  been  no  Ichabod  Washburn  genius 
eighty  years  ago  to  found  Worcester's 
greatest  enterprise.  Brought  into  close 
business  relation  with  such  industrial 
leaders  as  the  elder  Moen,  Charles  H. 
Morgan,  his  father,  the  late  Charles  F. 
Washburn,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
great  wire  industry,  our  Congressman- 
elect  had  singular  opportunity  of  mas- 
tering at  first  hand  in  the  most  practical 
way  the  important  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  conducting  business  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  His  standing  as  a  special 
student  of  economics  will  enable  him  to 
speedily   forge   his   way    to     the     front 
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rank  of  Congress  as  he  grows  accus- 
tomed to  the  atmosphere  of  affairs  in 
the  national  assembly. 

As  a  citizen  of  Worcester  Charles 
Grenfill  Washburn  has,  from  his  earliest 
years,  borne  himself  under  all  condi- 
tions in  a  manner  to  win  and  retain  the 
respect  of  his  fellow  citizens,  regardless 
of  party  lines.  Democrats  as  well  as 
Republicans  see  in  him  a  man  w^hose 
conception  of  public  service  springs 
from  the  same  ideals  as  dominate  the 
character  of  his  illustrious  classmate  at 
Harvard,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

As  a  member  of  the  Worcester  Board 
of  Trade  ]\Ir.  Washburn  has  ever  given 
iinselfishly  of  his  time  and  energy  when- 
ever it  was  possible  for  him  to  take  part 


in  its  deliberations  and  activities.  He 
has  presided  as  toastmaster  at  the  an- 
nual banquet,  when  his  apt  and  wdtty 
speeches  of  introduction  of  the  different 
speakers  were  among  the  chief  sources 
of  enjoyment  of  the  evening's  exercises. 
The  men  are  few  in  the  United  States 
to-day  who  are  better  qualified  for  pub- 
lic life  than  Mr.  Washburn.  The  na- 
tion needs  such  men  as  he  in  her  higher 
councils  of  State.  Now  that  he  has  en- 
tered the  wide  field  of  national  affairs, 
Worcester  may  confidently  rely  upon  re- 
ceiving at  his  hands  a  devoted  represen- 
tation worthy  of  his  own  ideals,  a  fit 
successor  of  the  able  men  who  in  the 
past  have  stood  in  the  place  he  is  now  to 
occupy. 


A  clean  and  decent  government  is  sure  in  the  end  to  benefit  our 
citizens  in  the  material  circumstances  of  their  lives;  but  each  citizen 
should  be  appealed  to  to  take  part  in  bettering  our  politics,  not  for  the 
sake  of  any  possible  improvement  it  may  bring  to  his  affairs,  but  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  his  plain  duty  to  do  so,  and  that  it  is  a  duty 
which  it  is  cowardly  and  dishonorable  for  him  to  shirk.  *  *  *  * 
No  legislation  can  supply  the  lack  of  thrift,  industry  and  energy;  but 
it  is  easy  enough  by  unwise  or  dishonest  legislation  or  administration 
to  nullify  them  absolutely;  and  it  is,  though  less  easy,  possible  by 
good  administration,  clean  and  wise  legislation  to  give  them  the 
fullest  possible  scope. — President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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IS   ORGANIZED   WEALTH   A   MENACE   TO 
REPUBLICAN    INSTITUTIONS? 


[At  the  meeting  of  the  Worcester  Economic 
Club,  Thursday,  November  15,  Mr.  James 
Logau,  general  manager  of  the  United  States 
Envelope  Company,  gave  an  address  in  answer 
to  the  question,  * '  Is  Organized  Wealth  a 
Menace  to  Republican  Institutions'?"  The 
paper  is  given  in  full.  ] 


TO  the  question  asked  on  the  postal 
card  announcement  of  this  meeting:  "Is 
Organized  Wealth  a  Menace  to  Republi- 
can Institutions  f"  I  answer  most  em- 
phatically, yes,  if  unrighteously  man- 
aged. 

In  our  use  of  a  word  we  often  clothe 
it  with  a  narrow,  contracted  and  dis- 
torted meaning  so  that  the  word  phases 
a  great  many  people. 

There  are  still  a  great  many  people 
who  are  phased  by  the  word  theatre.  In 
their  thought  that  word  stands  for 
something  which  is  thoroughly  bad,  but 
these  same  people  would  go  to  see  a  play 
in  Mechanics  Hall  and  be  delighted  with 
it,  but  they  cannot  yet  quite  go  the 
word  theatre. 

To  knock  balls  round  on  a  table  cov- 
ered with  green  baize  cloth  with  a  cue  is 
all  wrong,  but  to  knock  balls  round  on 
green  grass  with  a  mallet  is  all  right.  It 
is  the  word  billiards  which  phases  them. 

In  like  manner  the  word  corporation 
in  the  thought  of  a  great  many  people 
who  do  not  think  very  deeply  has  come 
to  stand  for  all  that  is  mean,  low,  base, 
tricky  and  dishonest  in  industrial  and 
commercial  life.  These  people  are 
phased  by  the  word  corporation.  In 
their  thought  because  a  corporation  is 
large  it  must  of  necessity  be  corrupt, 
but  that  does  not  follow. 

There  are  corporations  and  cor- 
porations and  corporations,  and  in 
what  I  have  to  say  to-ni,ght  I  shall 
not  deal  with  the  railroad  cor- 
poration, nor  with  the  public  service 
corporation,  but  with  the  industrial  cor- 
poration. I  know  just  a  little  about 
that. 


I  am  not  a  pessimistic  dyspeptic ;  I  am 
optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  the 
movement  of  life  is  upward.  The  stan- 
dards of  commercial  and  political  life 
are  not  as  high  as  they  ought  to  be,  but 
I  am  persuaded  that  there  never  was  a 
time  when  they  were  higher,  that  there 
is  more  honesty,  truth  and  charity,  more 
real  religion  in  the  world  to-day  than 
ever  before,  though  it  does  not  find  ex- 
pression in  the  ecclesiastical  language  of 
the  past.  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  I 
believe  the  large  corporation  is  less  ar- 
bitrary and  dictatorial  and  more  honest 
than  were  the  proprietors  of  the  con- 
stituent companies  that  form  it.  This 
is  not  my  personal  opinion  alone,  but  it 
is  the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of 
other  men  who  have  had  opportunity  to 
make  comparisons. 

We  have  heard  much  of  late  about 
railway  rebates,  but  we  need  to  remem- 
ber that  up  to  within  a  few  years  rail- 
way rates  were  not  fixed  and  rigid  as 
they  now  are,  but  transportation  was 
bought  as  any  other  commodity  was 
bought:  the  buyer  of  transportation 
made  the  best  bargain  he  could,  and 
hardly  anyone  paid  the  printed  sched- 
ule. Now  bear  in  mind  in  those  days 
goods  were  sold  almost  entirely  F.  0.  B. 
cars,  and  the  merchant  buyer  was  the 
man  who  haggled  about  the  rates  and 
who  finally  got  the  rebate,  for  in  those 
days  he  paid  the  freight.  In  time  other 
manufacturers  and  merchants  being  es- 
tablished in  ncAv  territory,  the  manufac- 
turer or  merchant  who  formerly  had 
that  trade  was  obliged  to  quote  a  deliv- 
ered price  to  hold  the  business,  and  then 
the  manufacturer  and  merchant  inher- 
ited the  rebate  conditions  which  the 
former  buyer  had  established. 

No  one  in  those  daj's  looked  upon  it  as 
wrong,  but  each  buyer  of  transportation 
had  driven  the  sharpest  bargain  he 
could,  exactly  as  he  did  in  selling  his 
goods  over  the  counter.     If  he  could  not 
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get  $2.50  per  yard  for  a  silk  dress,  he 
took  $2  or  $1.90.  No  self-respecting 
merchant  Vv^ould  do  business  on  that 
basis  to-day.  The  one-price  store  has 
made  that  jockeying  an  impossibility; 
we  have  now  come  to  the  point  where 
railroads  must  treat  their  customers 
alike ;  the  law  of  the  land  has  now  moved 
up  to  a  higher  ethical  standard,  and 
now  says  it  is  unlawful  to  do  what  once 
upon  a  time  everybody  did.  That  is 
exactly  the  way  all  law  grows ;  some  one 
has  committed  the  overt  act,  and  then 
we  legislate  and  enact  the  restraining 
statute.  I  feel  that  I  can  talk  with  per- 
fect freedom  on  the  railway  rebate  ques- 
tion, for  the  corporation  which  I  have 
helped  to  manage  has  never  taken  a  rail- 
way rebate  in  the  almost  nine  years  of 
its  existence,  and  in  talking  only  a  few 
months  ago  with  the  manager  of  a  forty- 
million  dollar  corporation,  he  told  me 
his  company  had  never  taken  a  railway 
rebate,  and  I  have  faith  in  the  man  to 
take  him  at  his  word. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  expos- 
ures of  corruption  and  graft  in  high 
places,  I  believe  there  never  was  a  time 
when  so  large  a  proportion  of  men  in 
business  and  political  life  were  under 
the  direct  influence  of  the  "Sermon  on 
the  Mount,"  and  the  "Golden  Rule."  I 
believe  with  a  recent  writer  who  said, 
"  ChristianitvMs  not  merely  an  expecta- 
tion concerning  the  world  to  come,  but 
it  is  a  motive  which  makes  commerce 
more  honest  and  which  concerns  not 
merely  what  a  man  calls  his  soul,  but  his 
whole  life. 

Henry  Drummond,  in  his  beautiful 
essay  on  the  ' '  Perfected  Life, ' '  said  in 
respect  to  Christians,  "God  is  all  for 
quality,  man  is  for  quantity;"  but  the 
immediate  need  of  the  world  at  this 
moment  is  not  more  of  us,  but,  if  I 
might  use  the  expression,  a  better  brand 
of  us.  To  secure  ten  men  of  an  im- 
proved type  would  be  better  than  if  we 
had  ten  thousand  more  of  the  average 
Christians  distributed  over  the  world, 
and  that  great  truth  is  not  exhausted 
when  applied  to  Christians,  but  it  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  all  the  ordinary 
activities  of  life,  including  the  manage- 
ment of  corporations. 

The  only  lasting  reforms  for  political 


or  industrial  evil  must  come  through 
the  awakened  conscience  of  the  individ- 
ual man  regarding  his  personal  duty  in 
the  administration  of  a  trust. 

There  are  grave  perils  confronting 
the  republic,  and  the  most  optimistic 
man  must  seriously  consider  them. 

There  is  a  peril  in  great  wealth  un- 
righteously used,  but  great  wealth  can 
be  so  used  as  to  be  made  the  channel 
through  which  unnumbered  blessings 
will  flow  to  mankind. 

As  the  manager  of  a  corporation  I  say 
there  is  a  peril  in  the  great  corporation 
unrighteously  managed,  but  the  corpo- 
ration is  our  creation,  and  it  is  not 
above  its  creator.  It  is  here  to  stay ;  we 
could  not  do  business  to-day  without  it. 
It  is  not  to  be  destroyed,  nor  is  it  to  be 
bound  with  fetters  so  that  it  cannot  do 
its  proper  work,  but  it  is  to  be  wisely 
controlled  and  righteously  managed. 

There  are  two  distinct  and  separate 
propositions  in  the  corporation  question. 
One  is  the  stock  or  speculative  side,  the 
other  is  the  industry.  Most  of  that 
which  has  been  written  has  dealt  with 
the  first  proposition  and  next  to  nothing 
has  been  written  about  industry  itself, 
and  yet  that  is  the  all-important  side  of 
the  question,  for,  let  stock  quotations 
fluctuate  as  they  will,  the  thing  which 
gives  intrinsic  value  to  or  takes  value 
from  the  securities  of  the  company  is 
the  management  of  the  industry. 

Too  many  of  our  larger  corporations 
are  managed  at  the  present  time,  not  in 
the  interests  of  the  stockholders,  em- 
ployees or  consuming  public,  all  of 
which  have  rights  which  must  be  re- 
spected, but  in  the  interests  of  the  stock 
speculators;  and  an  industry  has  often 
been  ruined  because  more  thought  was 
put  upon  the  stock  ticker  than  upon  the 
business,  the  policy  for  the  conduct  of 
the  business  too  often  being  determined, 
not  by  what  would  be  best  for  the  indus- 
try, but  by  what  would  best  "bull"  or 
"bear"  the  stock  market. 

We  need  to  remember  that  the  men  in 
industry  who  are  the  actual  managers, 
and  who  are  devoting  their  best  energies 
to  the  development  of  efficiency  in  the 
productive  working  force,  and  of  intel- 
ligence in  the  management  of  the  com- 
mercial  side   of  business,  are  not,  as  a 
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general  proposition,  interested  in  the 
specnlative  doings  of  the  Wall  Street 
manufacturers,  whose  finished  product 
has  been  called  ''securities,"  if  they  can 
be  so  designated,  without  doing  violence 
to  the  truth. 

For  example:  Take  the  United  States 
Ship  Building  Company  of  unsavory 
fame.  While  that  held  the  attention  of 
the  public  we  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  promoter,  banker,  tinaucier,  cred- 
itor, bondholder,  stockholder,  but  we 
heard  nothing  about  the  industry. 

The  corporation  is  to  be  the  means  by 
which  the  people  are  to  own  and  operate 
the  industries  of  this  country,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  consolidations  of  the  past  eight 
years  are  simply  a  step  in  that  direction. 
The  United  States  Steel  Company  is 
now  owned  by  about  60,000  people.  In 
1898  ten  envelope  companies  were  com- 
bined into  one  corporation;  one  of  these 
ten  corporations  had  about  thirty  small 
stockholders.  In  the  other  nine  firms 
or  corporations  there  were,  all  told, 
about  twenty-five  individuals,  among 
whom  were  divided  all  the  profits  made 
by  these  nine  companies.  To-day  there 
are  about  fourteen  hundred  stockhold- 
ers, hardly  one  of  whom  under  the  old 
order  could  ever  have  gotten  even  a  sin- 
gle share  of  stock. 

I  believe  that  the  managers  of  these 
corporations  will,  in  the  years  to  come, 
administer  their  trust  with  the  same 
fidelity  as  that  shown  (not  by  some  of 
our  great  insurance  companies),  but  by 
our  great  institutions  which  take  the 
small  savings  of  the  many,  and  combin- 
ing them  into  a  mighty  stream,  then  put 
them  at  work  for  the  service  of  man- 
kind. Savings  banks  are  owned  by  the 
great  mass,  and  I  believe  eventually  in- 
dustry will  be  so  owned,  and  this  is,  to 
my  mind,  the  way  in  which  the  transfer 
from  the  few  to  the  many  will  be 
brought  about. 

The  old  theory  on  which  business  was 
conducted  was  to  maintain  a  fictitious 
market,  which  paid  a  large  margin  of 
profit.  The  large  corporations'  new 
theory  of  business  is  a  small  margin  of 
profit  on  a  large  volume  of  business. 

Permit  me  now  to  illustrate  how  the 
large  consolidated  corporation  steadies 
the  market. 


The  price  list  established  by  the  con- 
solidated corporation  is  not  guessed  at 
by  rule  of  thumb,  but  is  wrought  out  on 
a  scientific  basis  of  accounting,  and  that 
price  list  is  the  base  from  which  not 
only  the  consolidated  corporation  does 
business,  but  every  one  of  its  competi- 
tors, not  that  the  competitors  of  the 
large  corporations  altogether  adhere  to 
either  list  prices  or  standards  for  qual- 
ity, but  the  list  as  established  is  the  base 
line  from  which  they  make  all  their  cal- 
culations. I  believe  I  am  perfectly  safe 
in  saying  in  not  one  single  industry  does 
the  large  corporation  control  the  mar- 
ket. It  maintains  at  great  cost  a  system 
by  which  its  costs  of  production  are 
veiy  accurately  determined,  and  when  a 
new  price  list  is  issued,  every  competitor 
will  duplicate  that  list  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  or  just  as  soon  as  they  can 
get  it  through  the  printing  office.  They 
are  not  called  upon  to  exercise  one  par- 
ticle of  judgment,  and  they  don't;  they 
simply  follow  copy,  and  they  follow  it 
so  accurately  that  if  there  should  hap« 
pen  to  be  a  blunder  in  the  list,  they  will 
duplicate  the  blunder.  From  the  fact 
that  all  the  manufacturers  print  practi- 
cality the  same  list,  many  persons  labor 
under  the  mistaken  notion  that  there  is 
an  agreement  or  understanding  between 
all  the  manufacturers,  but  such  is  not 
the  case. 

NoAv  suppose  there  were  no  large 
corporations  to  establish  a  price  list  or 
base  line.  Suppose  that  not  only  all  of 
the  competitors  of  the  so-called  trust  or 
large  corporations,  and  also  each  of  the 
constituent  companies  which  make  up 
the  larger  corporation  were  making 
their  own  list  prices,  with  absolutely 
nothing  to  guide  them  except  the  very 
imperfect  data  M-hich  some  of  them  for- 
merly kept.  I  have  not  a  particle  of 
hesitation  in  saying  that  in  the  next 
three  years  half  of  them  would  go  out  of 
business.  That  is  one  of  the  steadying 
qualities  of  the  large  corporation,  and 
some  of  the  competitors  of  the  large  cor- 
poration who  talk  loudest  about  fighting 
the  octopus,  are  in  business  to-day  sim- 
ply because  the  large  corporation  uses 
brains  in  the  conduct  of  its  business, 
and  thus  the  ignorant  competitor  is 
saved  from  himself. 
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Let  me  suggest  a  war  in  which  the 
large  corporation  helps  the  working- 
man.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
when  there  is  a  time  of  depression  the 
w^orkingman 's  wages  are  the  first  to  be 
reduced,  and  his  cut  in  wages  always 
comes  before  the  prices  of  the  things  he 
has  to  buy  have  been  lowered.  In  a 
time  of  depression  wages  are  the  first  to 
go  down  and  the  last  to  go  up. 

Late  in  1903  and  in  the  early  months 
of  1904  some  lines  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry passed  through  a  period  which 
bordered  on  depression.  The  word  de- 
pression is  a  little  too  strong  to  accu- 
rately describe  the  conditions,  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  call  it  a  sea- 
son of  slackened  activity.  In  a  sense, 
manufacturing  industry  marked  time, 
and  on  the  whole  there  was  not  much 
headway  lost,  but  the  stock  market  or 
speculative  side  of  industry  passed 
through  a  revolution  early  in  1904.  Yet 
there  was  no  panic  in  industry  itself ;  on 
the  contrary,  through  it  all  there  was  a 
steadiness  which  it  has  been  hard  for 
me  to  account  for  except  on  the  theory 
that  it  was  the  direct  result  of  the  large 
corporation,  which,  through  all  the  fluc- 
tuations in  Wall  Street,  held  a  steady 
hand  on  the  conduct  of  the  business, 
and  did  not  paralyze  trade  by  cutting 
down  wages  and  by  demoralizing  the 
market  price  of  goods.  The  Wall  Street 
captain  of  industry  might  be  gambling 
in  the  smoking  room,  but  the  real  cap- 
tain of  industry  was  on  the  bridge  and 
brought  his  craft  safely  through  the 
gathering  storm. 

We  often  hear  the  expression, 
"the  soulless  corporation,"  and  too 
often  it  has  deserved  to  be  called  "soul- 
less," but  the  individual  in  the  conduct 
of  his  private  business  can  be  and  often 
is  more  arbitrary,  dictatorial  and  dis- 
honest than  the  so-called  soulless  corpo- 
ration. The  burden  of  the  coming 
years  will  be  to  give  to  these  great  ag- 
gregations of  capital,  which  are  to  be  the 
mighty  servants  of  mankind,  a  soul  in- 
spired with  righteousness  and  a  spirit  of 
divine  service. 

Character  is  a  child  of  slow  growth, 
and  in  our  thoughts  we  give  to  the  word 
character  a  narrow  and  contracted 
meaning,  applying  it  generally  only  to 


man,  but  we  must  broaden  our  concep- 
tion of  what  that  word  stands  for  and 
apply  it  in  the  years  to  come  to  that 
creation  of  modern  industrial  condi- 
tions which  unthinking  men  are  wont  to 
call  "the  soulless  corporation."  If  it 
is  to  stand,  and  I  believe  it  is,  it  must 
maintain  a  reputation  which  has  for  its 
foundation  character. 

The  consolidated  corporation  starts 
with  a  severe  handicap,  it  labors  under 
suspicion  it  has  an  unsavory  reputation, 
and  in  the  mind  of  the  general  public  it 
has  no  character  whatever.  This  is 
largely  on  account  of  the  doings  of  the 
promoter  and  those  who,  with  him, 
worked  a  gold-brick  bunco  game  (which 
in  some  cases  would  have  made  a  vendor 
of  green  goods  on  the  Bowery  blush)  by 
unloading  upon  the  consolidated  com- 
pany dead  and  dying  concerns,  some  of 
M^hich  were  acquired  on  a  basis  away 
beyond  their  actual  value  or  their  earn- 
ing capacity. 

The  adjustment  of  some  of  the  pro- 
moters' iniquity  is  the  work  of  this  dec- 
ade, and  there  are  those  who,  during 
this  transition  period  in  industry,  w4iile 
these  dead  and  dying  concerns  are  being 
cared  for  by  the  undertaker,  will  suffer 
financial  loss,  and  it  is  cold  comfort  to 
suggest  to  such  sufferers  that  when 
these  losses  have  been  absorbed,  out  of 
this  hardship  and  loss  is  to  come  to  in- 
dustry and  to  the  public  a  great  and 
permanent  economic  gain,  and  yet  is  not 
this  the  record  of  every  step  of  progress 
that  has  ever  been  made  ? 

Every  generation  pays  the  price 
which  brings  the  blessings  to  succeeding 
generations.  The  great  Civil  War  from 
'61  to  '65  brought  suffering  and  loss  to 
millions,  but  the  price  was  paid  and  we 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  and  united 
country  which  our  fathers,  mothers  and 
brothers  purchased  for  us  with  loss  and 
suffering.  In  our  recent  war  with 
Spain  this  generation  paid  the  price 
which  freed  a  nation  alien  in  race  and 
religion,  and  with  no  ties  to  bind  us  to 
them  other  than  those  of  a  common 
humanity. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  who  might 
question  whether  the  whole  island  were 
worth  the  sacrifice,  and  yet  when  we  get 
far  enough   away  from   the   present   to 
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get  the  proper  perspective  and  see  the 
new  Cuba  which  is  to  be,  freed  from  the 
inhuman  tyranny  of  Spain  and  the  ig- 
norance and  superstition  which  for 
ages  have  held  her  back,  take  her  place 
an  island  gem  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  men  will  say  that  it  was  worth  all 
it  has  cost,  but  those  who  paid  the  price 
suffered  without  receiving  the  fruit  of 
their  suffering. 

Now  how  am  I  to  apply  these  illustra- 
tions to  present  industrial  conditions? 
Through  the  large  corporation,  business 
is  to  be  brought  to  a  more  scientific  ba- 
sis; better  methods  are  to  be  wrought 
out  for  the  conduct  of  business.  The 
management  of  the  large  corporation  is 
to  do  for  industry  what  the  inventor  has 
done  with  machinery,  for,  after  all,  a 
machine  is  organized  thought,  and  while 
no  patents  are  granted  for  improve- 
ments in  management,  there  are  just  as 
real  and  valuable  inventions  in  the  field 
of  organization  and  management  as 
there  are  in  the  field  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  a 
large  part  of  the  progress  of  the  future 
must  come  along  that  line,  for  in  certain 
directions  it  Avould  seem  as  if  machinery 
had  almost  reached  the  limit,  for  in 
some  lines  of  industry,  even  though  the 
machine  could  be  operated  for  nothing, 
the  saving  would  be  very  small. 

The  next  ten  years  is  to  be  the  great 
era  of  organized  management,  and  by 
scientific  management  the  productive 
capacity  of  industry  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased, the  savings  from  waste  and  the 
increased  product  of  the  machine  will 
produce  a  lower  cost  of  production,  and 
by  this  lower  cost  the  comforts  and  the 
luxuries  of  life  will  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  millions  who  otherwise 
must  do  without.  This  in  turn  will 
create  an  increased  demand,  to  supply 
which  will  provide  work  for  more  peo- 
ple than  were  employed  before  the  new 
processes  were  made  effective. 

We  hear  some  men  deplore  the  condi- 
tions produced  by  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  this  machinery  age,  but  by  the 
machine,  man  has,  in  a  large  measure, 
been  emancipated  from  laborious  toil, 
and  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  greatly 
reduced,  and  there  have  been  brought 
within  the  reach    of    millions    the    com- 


forts and  luxuries  of  life  which  even 
kings  could  not  once  have  enjoyed,  but 
the  machine  had  to  fight  its  way  and 
demonstrate  its  right  to  exist. 

I  believe  the  large  corporation  is  to 
be  the  machine,  if  I  might  use  that  ex- 
pression, for  bringing  in  the  shorter 
working  day  for  the  laboring  man.  It 
ought  to  come,  but  it  must  and  will 
come  by  degrees  and  not  by  drastic  revo- 
lutionary measures.  The  large  corpor- 
ation will  be  in  a  position  to  adjust  the 
conditions  and  say  we  will  do  this,  and 
other  organizations  Avill  be  obliged  to 
follow. 

I  hope  and  expect  to  live  to  see  the 
day  when  eight  hours  will  constitute  a 
day's  work  (although  personally  I 
never  expect  to  get  eight  hours  for  my- 
self). Some  trades  have  eight  hours 
now,  and  stop  work  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  my  opinion  the  hour 
from  five  to  six  is  worse  than  wasted. 
The  workman  stops  work  at  five  and 
kills  time  till  supper  is  ready,  and  kill- 
ing time  never  yet  produced  efficiency 
or  made  for  better  things.  The  man 
who  does  not  value  time  has  not  been  a 
factor  in  the  upward  climb  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

When  the  eight-hour  working  day  is 
estalilished,  I  believe  the  day's  work 
should  begin  at  eight  o'clock  and  end  at 
six,  with  an  hour  for  the  noonday  meal. 
five  days  each  week,  and  on  Saturday 
stop  at  twelve  o'clock  the  year  round. 

As  I  have  just  said,  to  cut  off  the 
working  day  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon means  to  worse  than  waste  an 
hour,  and  I  am  not  talking  at  random 
when  I  say  that  the  saloon  during  that 
hour  in  the  afternoon  from  five  to  six 
o'clock  gets  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
workman's  wages.  He  has  nothing 
special  to  call  him  home  till  supper  is 
ready,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  drop  into  the 
saloon,  which  too  often  is  the  worlnnan's 
dull,  to  v.'hile  away  the  time. 

If  that  hour  were  cut  off  in  the  morn- 
ing instead  of  at  night,  there  would  be 
two  distinct  gains :  first,  the  work- 
man would  he  much  less  likely  to  spend 
that  hour  in  the  saloon ;  comparatively 
few  men  drink  alone;  it  is  good  felloAV- 
ship  which  leads  them  to  the  saloon,  and 
good  fellowship    is   much   more    in  evi- 
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dence  between  five  and  six  in  the  after- 
noon, where  a  half  dQzen  workmen  are 
returning  from  work  together  with  an 
idle  honr  on  their  hands,  than  in  the 
morning  honr  from  seven  to  eight,  when 
the  workman  is  on  his  M^ay  to  his  work, 
with  no  time  to  kill,  but,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  just  time  enough  to  get  to  his 
work  at  the  appointed  hour. 

Second,  the  poor  wife  at  home,  whose 
work  is  never  done,  and  who  will  never 
get  an  eight-hour  day  on  this  side  of  the 
great  divide,  and  who  will  be  lucky  if 
she  ever  gets  even  a  fourteen-hour  day, 
would  get  that  hour  in  the  morning. 

As  things  now  are  in  too  m.any  work- 
men's homes  the  tired  wife  and  mother^ 
who  needs  an  eight-hour  day  more  than 
her  husband  does,  must  get  up  at  five 
0  'clock  in  order  to  have  breakfast  ready, 
so  that  her  husband  can  be  at  work  at 
seven.  If  the  hour  for  beginning  work 
was  eight  o'clock,  then  that  tired  wife 
and  mother  would  get  the  benefit  of  the 
hour  from  five  to  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  thus  husband,  wife  and 
family  would  all  get  the  benefit  of  the 
shorter  working  day  which  only  the 
husband  now  gets. 

I  believe  also  that  the  working  man 
with  a  real  grievance  is  full  as  likely  to 
get  a  respectful  hearing  and  final  jus- 
tice from  the  large  corporation  as  he  is 
from  the  individual  employer  conduct- 
ing what  he  is  pleased  to  call  "his  own 
business."  In  a  labor  controversy  a 
position  is  often  hastily  taken  and  the 
party  taking  it  feels  that  that  position 
must  be  maintained  whether  right  or 
wrong,  and  that  position  is  more  likely 
to  be  taken  by  a  man  managing  his  own 
business  than  by  the  manager  of  a  large 
corporation.  I  believe  I  am  inside  the 
truth  when  I  say  that  the  manager  of 
the  large  corporation  is  less  likely  to 
stand  on  his  dignity  and  rights  than  the 
individual  emploj^er  is. 

We  need  to  remember  that  it  was  the 
attitude  of  manj^  employers  toward  the 
workmen  in  their  own  shops  which  made 
the  walking  delegate  a  necessity.  Bear 
in  mind,  the  walking  delegate  became  a 
factor  before  business  became  so  imper- 
sonal, practically  before  the  large  cor- 
poration in  so  large  a  sense  controlled 
industry.     He  was    a  product   born    of 


conditions,  which  came  into  being  when 
the  individual  employer  could  and  did 
say,  ' '  This  is  my  business ;  I  own  it,  and 
I  will  do  as  I  please  with  it, ' '  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  no  man  has  a  right  to 
say  that  without  qualification. 

Away  back  in  the  dark  ages  that  poor, 
benighted  savage  who  first  rubbed  two 
sticks  together  and  produced  fire;  the 
man  who  first  harnessed  falling  water 
for  the  service  of  man ;  James  Watt,  who 
first  harnessed  steam  for  the  use  of  man- 
kind, and  all  the  members  of  that  great 
unnamed,  unnumbered  army  who  have 
each  done  their  part  on  the  firing  line  of 
advance,  made  possible  the  business 
which  such  a  man  says  "is  mine,  and  I 
will  do  with  it  as  I  please,"  these  men 
who  have  done  their  work  and  passed  to 
the  great  beyond  did  their  work  also  for 
the  great  family  of  mankind  and  not 
entirely  for  him. 

The  workman  who  was  delegated  to 
act  as  the  spokesman  for  the  employees, 
no  matter  how  just  the  cause  which  he 
presented,  was  often  marked  for  dismis- 
sal, and  so  in  a  sense  it  became  a  neces- 
sity to  have  an  outside  man  to  act  as 
spokesman  who  could  not  be  disciplined 
by  discharge,  and  there  was  thus 
brought  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee an  unpleasant  personality  with- 
out a  personal  interest  in  either  employ- 
er or  employee ;  often  clothed  with 
great  power,  but  without  a  knowledge  of 
business  or  industrial  conditions,  often 
wholly  lacking  in  judgment,  tact  and 
courtesy,  whose  very  attitude  was  an 
invitation  to  industrial  strife.  To  meet 
day  after  day  with  such  a  personality; 
to  discuss  the  situation  with  a  man  by 
whom  you  are  simply  being  held  up ;  to 
listen  to  the  arbitrary  and  insolent  man- 
ner in  which  he  made  his  requests 
(which  could  with  more  truth  be  called 
demands)  ;  to  hear  the  open  and  insin- 
uated threats  that  if  his  demands  were 
not  granted  he  would  shut  down  your 
factory  and  not  allow  your  present  em- 
ployees to  work,  nor  allow  other  opera- 
tors to  take  the  places  made  vacant;  to 
boycott  your  product  and  ruin  you, — to 
handle  such  a  problem  and  keep  sweet, 
and  not  lose  one's  temper,  requires  a  large 
man  endowed  with  divine  grace,  tact, 
patience  plus,  and  ability  of  a  high  order. 
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Capital  and  labor  are  being  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  to  be 
given  great  power,  power  such  as  even 
kings  did  not  formerly  have,  and  the 
highest  M'isdom  and  the  best  thought 
will  be  needed  to  rightly  direct  and 
wisely  control  these  two  mighty  servants 
of  mankind,  neither  one  of  which  must 
be  master,  but  both  brethren.  Capital 
can  do  nothing  without  labor,  and  labor 
is  powerless  without  capital,  and  both 
need  brains  for  direction.  The  men 
who  will  in  the  coming  years  control 
these  two  mighty  forces  need  to  be  large 
men,  with  high  ideals,  and  in  that  lies 
our  only  hope  for  the  future,  for  large 
men  inspired  with  high  ideals  can  come 
to  agreement  when  smaller  men  would 
drift  apart. 

The  captains  of  industry  of  the 
future  must  be  taught  the  great  princi- 
ples of  business,  and  to  that  word  prin- 
ciples must  be  given  its  largest  and  best 
meaning.  They  will  not  reach  the  high- 
est rungs  of  the  ladder  by  short  cuts  in 
ladder  climbing ;  it  will  be  one  rung  at  a 
time,  up,  up,  into  the  clearer  air,  where, 
if  a  man  will  keep  his  head  clear,  he  will 
have  an  ever-widening  horizon,  and  as 
he  climbs  higher  he  must  remember  that 
more  people  can  see  him,  and  his  acts 


must  bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  crowd. 
"We  have  had  some  captains  of  industry 
to  whose  record  we  do  not  point  with 
pride.  He  ought  to  remember  that 
"life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of 
things  which  a  man  possesseth,"  and 
that  a  man's  true  value  consists  not  in 
what  he  has,  but  in  what  he  is.  He 
ought  to  remember  that  the  man  who 
reaches  the  end  of  life  with  only  ynoney 
is  poor  indeed,  and  in  the  getting  of 
which  he  can  part  company  with  all  his 
friendships,  which  are  the  finest  assets 
of  life.  He  ought  to  remember  "that 
unto  him  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  him 
much  will  be  required."  Too  often  in 
our  thoughts  we  limit  that  quotation  to 
mean  money,  but  in  the  years  to  come  I 
am  persuaded  it  Avill  be  given  its  larger 
and  truer  meaning,  that  of  service,  and 
may  we  whose  privilege  it  is  to  com- 
mand a  large  or  small  unit  in  the  great 
industrial  army  on  the  firing  line  of  ad- 
vance, inside  the  zone  of  fire  and  smoke, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  not  always 
clear,  and  where  personal  interests 
sometimes  obscure  real  conditions,  may 
we  see  our  duty  plain  and  be  able  to  say 
in  the  language  of  the  great  apostle 
Paul  before  Agrippa,  "I  was  not  dis- 
obedient to  the  heavenly  vision." 


All  government  is  from  the  people,  and  the  question  is  not  whether 
the  people  shall  rule,  for  they  do  rule;  but  whether  their  governments 
shall  respond  to  their  will  quickly  and  without  disorder,  or  sluggishly 
and  with  culminating  upheavals. 

We  all  appeal  to  public  opinion,  but  public  opinion  has  no  full  and 
direct  method  of  expression.  It  is  inarticulate.  The  complete  initia- 
tive and  referendum  would  make  public  opinion  articulate.  It  could 
then  speak  for  itself,  and  we  should  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  a 
political  priesthood  for  interpretations  of  its  commands. — Louis  F. 
Post,  Editor  of  the  Puhlic. 
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CONDUCT  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  MACHINE  SHOP. 


[Mr.  John  R.  Back,  superintendent  of  the 
F.  E.  Reed  Company,  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  lathe  manufacturing  concerns  in  the 
country,  has  prepared  a  paper  on  the  conduct 
of  a  successful  machine  shop,  which  has  been 
given  before  the  Worcester  Metal  Trades  As- 
sociation at  its  series  of  winter  discussions. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  papers  on 
the  methods  of  conducting  a  machine  shop 
during  the  past  quarter  century  which  have 
come  under  his  personal  observation.  Having 
been  connected  with  the  machine  industry 
for  more  than  forty  years,  no  man  in  Wor- 
cester is  better  qualified  to  have  prepared 
this  paper  than  Mr.  Back.  His  practical 
ideas  and  knowledge  of  the  machine-making 
business  easil.y  place  him  in  the  foreground 
of  Worcester's  superintendents.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  paper  in  full.  ] 


I  HAVE  spent  over  forty  years  in 
the  machine  shop,  and  have  enjoyed 
every  year  of  it,  as  every  man  should 
his  life's  work.  In  the  last  twenty-five 
years  the  methods  of  conducting  a  ma- 
chine shop  have  changed  greatly.  Back 
in  the  seventies  New  England  had  many 
machine  shops  that  built  a  nearly  com- 
plete line  of  iron  working  tools  that 
were  used  at  that  time:  planers  from 
24"  to  72"  square,  lathes  from  14"  to 
100"  swing,  and  upright  drills  in  per- 
haps four  or  five  sizes,  and  a  num- 
ber of  special  machines,  building  this 
whole  line  with  a  force  of  75  to  200  men, 
it  being  impossible  to  systematize  the 
method  of  manufacturing  on  account  of 
the  various  sizes  of  machines  built,  and 
the  comparatively  small  force  of  work- 
men. It  was  only  when  the  new  small 
shops  began  to  do  business  on  some  one 
special  tool  that  the  larger  concerns  be- 
gan to  realize  that  we  were  becomiug  a 
nation  of  specialists,  and  the  older  con- 
cerns could  not  compete  with  the 
younger  and  more  vigorous  firms  that 
were  giving  their  whole  time  and  efforts 
to  some  specialty. 

Such  concerns  as  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co. 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Mfg.  Co.  of  Providence,  Putnam  Ma- 
chine Co.  of  Fitchburg,  Wood  &  Light 


and  L.  W.  Pond  of  Worcester,  Ames  Co. 
of  Chicopee,  and  others,  were  made  up 
of  the  brainiest  men  that  New  England 
has  ever  brought  out.  Nearly  all  of 
these  men  have  passed  on,  but  the  indus- 
tries that  they  started  still  continue,  if 
not  in  the  same  name  it  is  easy  to  trace 
the  connection. 

But  now  how  different.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co., 
with  its  4000  employees,  concentrating 
nearly  its  whole  eft'orts  to  building  four 
lines  only — the  grinding  machine,  the 
gear  cutting  machine,  the  automatic 
screw  machine, and  the  milling  machine; 
as  with  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.  drop- 
ping out  their  old  line  of  planers,  drills 
and  lathes,  and  making  a  specialty  of 
gun  tools  and  automatic  machinery; 
the  Putnam  Co.,  working  principally 
on  tools  for  railroad  shops,  while  some  of 
our  newer  firms  are  specialists  in  the 
most  modern  sense;  the  Woodward  & 
Powell  Co.,  planers  only:  F.  E.  Reed 
Co.,  lathes  only;  Prentice  Bros.  Co., 
drills  and  lathes  only;  Whitcomb- 
Blaisdell  Machine  Co.,  being  a  consolida- 
tion of  a  planer  company  and  a  lathe 
company,  building  these  two  lines  only; 
and  so  on  through  all  of  the  smaller  and 
well-managed  shops.  This  is  not  true 
only  in  mechanics,  but  in  all  other  walks 
of  life.  In  law  we  have  the  pat- 
ent lawyer,  the  corporation  lawyer,  the 
court  lawyer,  the  ambulance  chaser,  and 
the  general  all-round  crook. 

In  medicine  we  have  about  a  dozen 
diff'erent  schools — allopathy  to  osteop- 
athy— but  the  three-score-years-and- 
ten  rule  still  holds  good,  so  that  we  will 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  successful 
machine  shop  of  to-day  is  one  that  is 
confining  itself  to  a  special  line  of  work, 
whether  it  be  iron-working  machinery, 
wood-working  machinery,  textile  ma- 
chinery, engines  or  electric  motors. 

As  this  paper  must  be  on  the  "Con- 
duct of  a  Successful  Machine  Shop,"  we 
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Avill  also  take  it  for  granted  the  office 
chairs  of  the  president,  vice-president, 
treasurer  and  secretary,  chief  account- 
ant, purchasing  agent,  head  stenog- 
rapher, cost  clerk,  paymaster,  etc.,  are 
all  securely  held  down  by  proper  per- 
sons. Incidentally  let  me  say  right  here 
you  do  not  need  to  go  any  further  than 
this  to  find  out  the  unsuccessful  conduct 
of  some  machine  shops. 

We  "will  also  take  it  for  granted  the 
business  is  being  conducted  in  a  fairly 
modern  shop,  well  lighted,  with  fair 
methods  of  handling  the  class  of  work 
to  be  executed,  and  that  the  office  is  not 
only  willing  but  anxious  to  install  any 
reasonable  amount  of  new  tools  that  the 
shop  can  prove  are  dividend  payers. 

Now,  then,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
most  valuable  asset  in  a  successful  ma- 
chine shop  is  a  corps  of  "intelligent,  in- 
dustrious, moral  workmen,"  and  the 
burning  question  of  to-day  is  to  procure 
this  class  of  men  and  what  methods  shall 
be  adopted  to  satisfy  these  men,  and 
make  the  machinist's  trade  attractive  to 
the  rising  generation,  as  it  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

The  old  method  of  conducting  a 
machine  shop  was  almost  universally  by 
the  contract  or  the  job  work  plan.  In 
some  of  the  larger  shops  the  building  of 
a  complete  machine,  like  the  engine 
lathe,  would  be  let  to  one  or  t^vo  men, 
these  men  hiring  all  their  own  help,  hav- 
ing anywhere  from  ten  to  fifty  men; 
while  in  other  shops  a  machine  like  the 
lathe  w^ould  be  divided  up  among  seven 
or  eight  job  hands,  so  called,  each  job 
hand  having  from  one  to  eight  or  ten 
men. 

In  those  days  the  machine  tools  in  a 
shop  generally  consisted  of  the  lathe, 
the  planer  and  the  upright  drill,  with 
an  occasional  bolt  cutter  and  gear  cut- 
ter. But,  with  the  advent  of  the  cut- 
ing-otf  machine,  milling  machine,  screw 
machine,  and  other  special  machines,  it 
was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  get 
proper  returns  from  these  special  tools, 
the  operator  must  be  an  expert  in  the 
handling  of  the  same,  and  so  all  the 
w^ork  of  the  various  job  hands  should  be 
done  on  these  special  tools,  and  this  was 


the  cause  of  nnich  dissatisfaction;  and 
the  main  cause,  I  think,  of  wiping  out 
the  job  hand  system,  and  getting  back 
to  day  work. 

Let  it  be  known  right  here  that  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  day  work,  pure  and 
simple.  No  premium  plan,  no  per- 
centage plan,  no  job  work  or  contract 
system ;  for  the  reason  that  all  of  these 
different  plans,  although  they  might  for 
a  w^hile  increase  the  production,  and 
possibly  for  a  few  months  increase  the 
wages  of  some  of  the  workmen,  they 
will  all  break  up  the  discipline  of  the 
shop,  will  all  tend  to  lower  the  quality 
of  the  workmanship,  and  as  sure  as  the 
sun  rises  in  the  morning  they  all  tend  in 
the  end  to  the  lowering  of  the  standing 
of  the  best  mechanics;  and  any  good 
that  can  possibly  come  from  the  adop- 
tion of  any  of  these  systems  can  be  ob- 
tained just  as  well  under  day  work,  and 
department  managers,  or  what  are  now 
called  "gang  bosses."  This  will  be 
denied  by  those  who  believe  that  the 
premium  plan  is  the  only  way  to  suc- 
cessfully run  a  machine  shop. 

A  few  years  ago  I  became  very  much 
interested  in  this  system,  and  invited  a 
friend  of  mtine,  who  claimed  to  be  a 
"past  grand  master"  of  this  system,  to 
pay  us  a  visit,  and  look  the  situation 
over,  and  advise  me  as  to  its  adoption. 
After  telling  him  that  I  feared  the  qual- 
ity of  our  work  would  be  lowered,  he  as- 
sured me  that  by  a  rigid  system  of  in- 
spection the  quality  would  be  raised  and 
))of  lowered. 

At  that  time  we  purchased  a  ma- 
chine tool  from  the  company  where  my 
friend  was  employed.  I  examined  it 
carefully,  and  noted  that  the  design  was 
O.  K.  The  proper  distribution  of  metal 
had  been  well  looked  after,  but  I  was 
anxious  to  learn  about  the  quality  of  the 
^vorkmanship ;  suffice  to  say  that  from 
the  first  some  parts  or  other  of  this  tool 
were  in  the  hospital,  and  the  work  that 
was  produced  on  this  tool  was  not  up  to 
the  standard ;  and  after  a  while  it  was 
taken  out  and  sold  as  a  "machine  made 
by  a  well-known  concern,  been  used 
a  comparatively  short  time,  nearly  as 
good  as  new. ' ' 
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That  was  about  the  same  kind  of  a 
guarantee  that  David  Harum  gave  the 
deacon  in  the  well-known  horse  trade, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  system 
should  not  be  condemned  by  one  ex- 
ample, and  it  should  not  be. 

A  well-known  tool  builder,  who  has  in 
the  last  few  years  put  nearly  his  whole 
shop  on  this  system,  asked  the  question 
of  a  number  of  builders  of  tools  in  his 
class,  when  they  had  met  on  a  certain 
occasion,  if  something  could  not  be  done 
to  determine  what  stand  the  builders 
should  take  in  the  matter  of  complaints 
from  customers  as  to  poor  workmanship, 
etc.,  which,  he  said,  seems  to  be  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year.  You  have  all 
heard  the  conundrum,  "Why  does  a 
married  man  live  longer  than  a  single 
man?"  The  answer  is,  "He  does  not; 
it  only  seems  so, ' '  and  the  poor  tool  that 
I  have  mentioned,  and  these  growing 
complaints  of  our  premium  plan  tool 
builder,  might  not  be  on  account  of  this 
plan  of  conducting  a  machine  shop,  but 
it  certainly  seems  so. 

When  any  of  our  best  known  machine 
tool  builders  will  print  on  the  first  page 
of  their  catalogue  that  to  "improve  the 
quality  of  their  product  they  are  now 
running  their  factory  on  the  premium 
plan,"  such  fellows  as  I  will  have  to 
take  to  the  woods.  Manufacturers  who 
were  hiring  help  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago  will  remember  that  when  a 
mechanic  who  had  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  or  in  fact  nearly  any 
part  of  Europe,  and  applied  for  work, 
when  asked  what  kind  of  a  workman  he 
was,  would  reply,  "I  am  a  turner," 
meaning  a  lathe  hand;  or  I  am  a  borer, 
meaning  he  was  a  boring  mill  hand,  or  a 
planer,  what  we  now  call  a  planer  hand ; 
or  I  am  a  fitter,  meaning  he  was  an  all- 
around  floor  hand,  an  expert  in  chip- 
ping, filing,  scraping,  etc. 

This  seemed  very  strange,  indeed,  in 
those  days,  that  these  men  were  not  all- 
around  men,  like  men  we  had ;  but,  if 
you  will  stop  and  consider,  you  will 
realize  that  we  have  not  only  adopted 
the  Johnnies'  methods,  but  have  gone 
him  one  better. 

An  advertisement  which  I  read  lately 
was  as  follows:  "Wanted — Boring  mill 


men,  men  for  large  and  small  lathe 
work,  men  for  large  planer  work,  screw 
machine  operators,  radial  drill  hands, 
flat  turret  lathe  operators,  first-class  vise 
hands,  tool  makers  and  die  sinkers." 
Thirty  years  ago  this  would  have  read: 
' '  Wanted — a  few  first-class  machinists. ' ' 

This  specialization  of  workmen  has 
come  to  stay,  but  the  cry  is  sometimes 
heard,  "What  will  we  do  for  all-around 
men  in  a  few  years?"  Do  not  worry; 
the  workman  who  has  worked  himself 
up  in  the  front  rank  of  any  of  the 
specialties  will  do  more  in  his  specialty 
than  the  ' '  old  timer ' '  ever  could  do,  and 
in  the  other  branches  will  do  as  much  as 
the  "old  timer"  did,  with  a  very  little 
practice.  The  better  class  of  mechanics 
to-day  read  more  mechanical  news- 
papers and  magazines  in  one  month 
than  the  "old  timer"  did  in  one  year; 
and  this  is  the  class  of  workmen  that 
should  be  pushed  to  the  front,  and  these 
positions  should  be  held  up  to  the  ap- 
prentice as  the  ones  to  be  worked  for, 
and  should  be  given  to  him  when  he  can 
fill  them.  Wherever  the  premium  plan 
in  any  of  its  forms  is  used,  you  always 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  rigid  inspec- 
tion that  the  work  is  put  to  as  it  passes 
along  from  beginning  to  completion. 

Now  bear  in  mind  that  this  corps  of 
inspectors,  and  the  clerks  that  juggle 
with  its  necessary  card  system,  are  all 
' '  dead  wood, ' '  or  non-producers ;  and  in 
many  cases  which  I  know  of  they  have 
proved  to  be  very  expensive  luxu- 
ries. Every  manufacturing  industry 
should  and  must  know  the  cost  of  its 
product,  but  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  hav- 
ing a  cost  system  wliich  is  so  complex 
and  costly  that  all  the  profit  which  you 
have  made  is  lost  in  finding  out  that  you 
have  not  made  any ;  when  it  can,  and  is 
being  done  in  less  elaborate  and  costly 
methods  in  some  of  our  most  successful 
manufactories. 

In  the  day  labor  and  gang  boss  sys- 
tem there  is  not  a  piece  of  dead  wood,  or 
a  non-producer,  in  the  whole  shop,  ex- 
cept the  superintendent  and  foreman, 
all  the  gang  bosses  being  actual  produc- 
ers every  hour  in  the  day. 

Care  must  be  taken,  of  course,  to  see 
that  the  various  departments  are  not  so 
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large  that  the  gang  boss  caunot  be  a 
producer.  There  may  be  cases  where 
this  rule  cannot  apply,  but  it  will  be  the 
exception. 

Under  this  method  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  the  gang  boss  is  the  inspector 
of  his  own  department,  not  at  stated  in- 
tervals, but  the  v/hole  complete  time; 
working  with,  and  being  with  his  men, 
he  knows  every  movement  that  is  being 
made,  and  will  detect  anything  that  is 
being  done  wrong,  and  have  it  corrected, 
wiiich  is  far  better  than  to  have  it  com- 
pleted wrong,  and  perhaps  be  found  out 
by  the  "gilt  braided"  inspector,  and 
perhaps  not. 

The  question  will  be  asked,  "How 
large  should  these  gangs  be?"  They 
will  vary  according  to  the  class  of  work 
to  be  done. 

Planing  will  naturally  be  the  largest  in 
a  tool  shop,  while  perhaps  the  gear  cut- 
ting (although  being  one  of  the  most 
difficult)  maybe  the  smallest;  it  seems  to 
me  that  not  over  fifteen  men  should  be 
in  one  gang,  and  from  that  down  to  four 
or  six. 

Each  one  of  these  gang  bosses  should 
have  as  one  of  his  men  a  person  who  is 
competent  to  take  charge,  in  case  of  his 
absence  on  vacation,  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, and  who,  in  case  of  his  leaving  the 
employ  of  the  company,  v/ill  be  raised  to 
his  position. 

By  following  this  rule  the  company 
will  always  have  a  number  of  worthy 
men  who  are  looking  for  an  advance- 
ment, and  working  with  that  end  in 
view. 

It  has  been  found  very  advantageous 
in  some  shops  for  each  gang  boss  to  have 
a  specially  prepared  printed  memoran- 
dum, which  is  filled  out  and  collected 
twice  a  week,  stating  what  is  wanting  in 
his  department,  to  better  enable  him  to 
push  his  work  along. 

These  memoranda  should  go  direct 
to  the  superintendent,  and  7iot  to  the 
office.  If  the  superintendent  cannot 
run  the  shop  successfully  without  an 
everlasting  nagging  from  the  office,  it  is 
a  positive  proof  that  you  need  a  new 
superintendent,  or  a  new  office  force, 
and  be  careful  that  you  know  which  is 
wrong  before  you  make  a  move. 


In  the  company  which  I  have  been 
connected  with  for  the  last  twenty-six 
years,  it  has  always  been  the  rule  that 
when  the  general  plan  of  the  policy  to 
be  pursued  on  certain  work  has  been 
outlined  and  decided  on  in  the  office,  it 
then  become  the  duty  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  produce  the  results,  and  the 
office  has  always  been  willing  and  anxious 
to  help  in  every  way,  and  not  interfere  as 
to  the  means  used  in  the  shop  for  obtain- 
ing certain  results.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  and  any  other  policy,  than  this  will 
surelj"  bring  less  favorable  results. 

By  the  honest  use  of  these  memo- 
randum slips  the  superintendent  will  be 
surprised  how  many  weak  spots  in  the 
shop  will  be  strengthened,  and  how 
many  little  things  v/ill  be  called  to  his 
attention  which  otherwise  never  would 
be  attended  to.  Each  grievance  should 
be  attended  to,  and  the  slip  returned  to 
the  gang  boss,  with  such  remarks  as  are 
necessary,  and  should  be  stamped  by  the 
superintendent. 

So,  then,  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  the  machine  shop  I  would  recommend 
first  to  the  employers  that  they  fill  their 
shops  (as  far  as  possible)  with  a  corps 
of  intelligent,  industrious,  clean  set  of 
men.  In  ordinary  times  this  is  not  a 
difficult  task,  but  in  such  times  as  we 
are  now  having  it  will  be  somewhat 
harder  to  do. 

As  to  apprentices,  at  least  ten  per 
cent.  (10%)  of  the  whole  working  force 
should  be  boys  learning  the  trade,  taken 
on  at  regular  intervals,  so  that  when 
one  boy's  time  expired  a  new  one  would 
be  beginning ;  and  after  carefully  study- 
ing the  apprentice  system  in  Worcester 
I  feel  we  must  pay  larger  wages  to  this 
class  of  help  than  we  have  been  paying, 
by  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent.  (25%), 
if  we  are  to  get  the  class  of  boys  that  we 
want  to  become  our  leading  workmen. 
And  as  to  handy  men,  that  class  of  help 
so  necessary  in  the  shop  to-day  to  oper- 
ate special  machines,  and  to  do  the  bet- 
ter class  of  laboring  work,  employ  men 
for  this  class  of  work,  and  not  boys,  and 
pay  them  good  wages,  so  as  to  stop  as  far 
as  possible  the  constant  changing  of  this 
class  of  help ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  by 
all    means     have     the     superintendent 
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divide  the  shop  into  departments,  under 
proper  leaders,  who  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  help 
in  his  charge ;  and  never  go  outside  of 
your  own  shop  for  men  for  better  posi- 
tions, unless  absolutely  necessary,  and 
do  not  fail  to  recognize  the  efforts  and 
ability  of  your  leading  workmen. 

And  now  a  word  to  the  workmen,  for 
a  machine  shop  cannot  be  conducted 
successfully  unless  the  employer  and 
employees  work  together  for  the  general 
good  of  the  shop. 

Intelligent  workmen  now  realize  that 
it  is  better  to  be  in  the  employ  of  a  suc- 
cessful company  than  an  unsuccessful 
one,  therefore  should  try  to  give  full 
value  of  honest  work  for  wages  received, 
and  thereby  help  the  company  to  suc- 
cessfully conduct  its  business,  remem- 
bering that  merit  is  being  recognized  to- 
day more  than  it  ever  was,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  recognized  more  and  more  if 
the  standing  of  the  better  mechanics  can 
be  preserved  or  improved. 

Now,  then,  if  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
good  workmen  (and  there  is),  and  if  our 
young  men  are  not  wanting  to  learn  the 
machinist  trade  (and  they  are  not), 
there  must  be  a  reason  for  it,  and  the 
reason  for  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  hon- 
est mechanical  labor  has  lost  a  certain 
amount  of  its  dignity.  Our  whole  edu- 
cation from  the  beginning  to  the  post- 
graduate course  of  the  high  school  is  too 
much  on  the  academic  side. 

The  boy  who  has  been  through  the 
ninth  grade  seems  to  be  perfectly  will- 
ing to  sell  overall  cloth  in  a  dry  goods 
store  at  seven  dollars  per  week,  but  he  is 
not  willing  to  wear  it  at  fifteen  dollars 
per  week. 

The  high  school  graduate  is  above 
manual  labor  of  any  kind.  He  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  go  to  work  in  an  office 
of  some  mechanic  who  has  come  up  from 
the  ranks,  but  no  dirty  hands  for  him. 

"Why  is  it  that  the  young  man  of  to- 
day is  steering  clear  of  the  mechanical 
trades  ?  Is  it  because  he  hears  his  father 
tell  that  the  man  of  forty-five  or  over  is 
being  crowded  out  by  the  younger  men, 
with  the  co-operation  and  consent  of  the 
employers,  or  is  it  because  he  hears  that 
a  great  many  of  the  corporations  of  to- 


day are  refusing  to  put  into  leading 
positions  only  graduates  of  some 
mechanical  school ! 

Perhaps  these  reasons  might  preju- 
dice the  boy  from  learning  a  trade,  but 
the  true  cause  I  think  is  that  the  dignity 
of  labor  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  in  all 
schools,  from  the  ninth  grade  up,  our 
boys  are  being  taught,  unmtentionally , 
that  they  nnist  not  labor  with  their 
hands,  or,  in  other  words,  do  manual 
labor,  ;i 

This  has  always  been  true  to  a  certain 
extent.  You  have  read  that  when  the 
Saviour  was  on  earth  doing  His  mighty 
work,  Galilee's  400  turned  up  their 
noses,  and  said  in  derision,  "Is  not  this 
man  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  carpenter?" 

Surely,  it  is  not  for  me  to  criticise  the 
works  of  our  educators.  They  are 
doing  wonderful  work  in  their  line,  but 
the  growing  talk  of  industrial  education 
proves  that  there  is  a  kind  of  education 
that  has  been  overlooked  or  ignored. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Higgins  has  told  us  that  the 
examinations  "to  enter  our  Worcester 
technical  school  were  about  as  difficult 
as  to  enter  college,  and  that  the  four- 
year  course  of  study  was  as  exacting  and 
severe  as  a  college  course  for  any  of  the 
professions. 

Now  I  would  not  lower  the  standard 
of  the  examinations  or  take  away  any  of 
the  studies  of  the  course  that  have  pro- 
duced such  wonderful  results  with  its 
graduates  all  over  our  whole  land, 
neither  would  I  say  a  word  against  our 
high  schools,  the  best  in  the  world,  with 
a  corps  of  teachers  noted  all  over  the 
land  for  their  painstaking,  honest  efforts 
to  bring  out  the  best  there  is  in  our  chil- 
dren, but  I  do  say,  and  it  is  coming  to 
the  front,  that  somcM^here  between  the 
first  year  in  the  high  school,  or  perhaps 
the  graduating  class  of  the  ninth  grade, 
and  the  graduating  class  in  the  technical 
school,  there  is  great  need  of  another 
school  for  those  who  want  to  fit  them- 
selves to  be  the  captains  of  industry  in 
Worcester  in  years  to  come. 

I  will  take  your  time  here  to  give  one 
illustration  :  "  A  Worcester  boy,  a  son  of 
a  mechanic,  went  through  the  ninth 
grade,  entered  the  high  school,  and  after 
four  years  of  most  diligent,  studious  ap- 
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plication,  finally  graduated.  He  then 
took  the  examinations  for  a  technical 
school,  and  finally  managed  to  get  in 
edgeways,  and  then  began  the  hardest 
time  of  all  to  keep  up  in  his  studies,  for 
although  the  boy  had  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  horse  sense,  when  it 
came  to  some  of  the  deeper  studies,  he 
found  out,  as  he  did  in  his  Latin,  French 
and  other  dead  studies  in  the  high 
school,  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  mis- 
fit; so,  at  the  end  of  his  third  year,  he 
was  invited  to  get  out,  or  remain  on 
conditions ;  the  conditions  being  distaste- 
ful, he  got  out. 

The  boy  had  already  decided  to  make 
his  life's  work  that  of  an  electrical 
engineer,  and  so  applied  to  the  General 
Electrical  Company  at  Lynn.  It  was  a 
little  humiliating  to  have  to  apply  as  a 
student  of  the  "Tech"  instead  of  a 
graduate,  as  he  had  hoped  to  do  with 
other  boys  in  his  class;  but  this  was  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  although  it  looked 
far  different  to  him  at  this  time. 

He  was  given  a  position  by  the  com- 
pany, and  started  on  the  regular  three 
years'  course,  which  all  Tech.  graduates 
have  to  take.  His  strict  attention  to 
business  and  his  willingness  at  any  and 
all  times  to  do  with  a  will  anything 
which  was  given  him  to  do  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  employers,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  eighteen  months  he  was  advised 
by  them  to  leave  the  regular  course  of 
study,  and  take  a  higher  position  in  the 
engineer's  office.  This  he  refused  to  do, 
realizing  that  the  practical  knowledge 
he  was  getting  would  be  of  more  service 
to  him  in  years  to  come.  Finally,  six 
months  later,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
engineer's  office,  and  is  virtually  two 
years  ahead  of  the  graduates  of  his  own 
class,  both  as  to  position  and  salary. 

I  cite  this  case  to  prove  that  perhaps 
in  the  industrial  line  some  of  the  so- 
called  frills  in  education  might  be  modi- 
fied, with  very  little  danger  of  any  loss 
thereby. 

James  J.  Hill,  the  great  railroad  king 
of  the  Northwest,  has  all  of  his  life  been 
too  busy  to  talk  much,  but  at  a  gather- 
ing of  his  friends  recently  at  St.  Paul, 
made  the  most  interesting  speech  that  I 
ever  read,  and  he  advised  as  follows : 


''Teach  the  boys  to  work.  I  am  not 
going  to  find  fault  with  education.  It 
never  hurt  anybody,  but  if  in  place  of 
spending  so  much  time  and  money  on 
languages  and  higher  studies,  we  fitted 
them  for  the  life  which  they  are  going 
to  follow,  for  the  sphere  in  which  they 
are  going  to  move,  we  would  be  doing 
more  for  them. 

' '  I  know  that  in  two  or  three,  more  or 
less,  railroads  in  which  I  am  interested 
the  pay-rolls  cover  from  80,000  to  90,000 
people.  We  have  tried  all  sorts  of 
young  men — college  men,  high  school 
men,  and  everything  else,  and  I  will  take 
a  boy  at  fifteen  years  of  age  who  has  to 
make  a  living  (his  chances  will  be  bet- 
ter if  he  has  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  a  widowed  mother),  I  will  take  him 
and  make  a  man  of  him,  and  get  him  in 
the  first  place  before  you  would  get  most 
of  the  others  to  enter  the  race  with  him, 
simply  because  he  has  to  work,  he  has 
the  spur  of  necessity,  he  must  work." 

There  is  another  kind  of  evening  edu- 
cation which  is  coming  to  the  front  in 
some  of  our  mechanical  cities  which  is 
sure  to  bring  good  results.  This  is  well 
described  in  a  recent  report  of  the 
School  Committee  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
It  is  as  follows : 

"The  object  of  this  school  is  mainly 
to  give  men  already  employed  in  the 
trades,  who  know  at  least  a  part  of  the 
trade  in  which  they  are  employed,  an 
opportunity  to  broaden  their  mechanical 
training  and  make  themselves  more  ef- 
ficient workmen.  It  is  not  the  function 
of  this  school  to  train  apprentices  as 
such,  but  to  supplement  the  imperfect 
and  highly  specialized  training  of  mod- 
ern shops  by  giving  machine  hands 
handy  men  and  apprentices,  so  far  as 
there  are  any  apprentices,  an  opportu- 
nity to  gain  practice  in  a  greater  variety 
of  work  than  would  ever  be  open  to  any 
one  man  under  the  modern  system  of 
machine  production. 

"The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  enable  a 
mechanic  to  acquire  a  wider  range  of 
practical  knowledge  to  improve  the 
quality  of  his  work,  and  thus  reach  a 
higher  classification  in  his  trade,  with 
increased  wages. 

"This  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  in- 
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dividual  workman,  but  it  does  not  mate- 
rially affect  the  condition  of  the  labor 
market  in  general." 

I  feel  that  this  kind  of  instruction 
should  be  given  in  Worcester  in  evening 
classes  to  mechanics  and  young  men  em- 
ployed in  mechanical  trades  in  working 
hours ;  and  I  also  feel  that  this  work 
should  be  taken  up  (in  part  at  least)  by 
the  Worcester  branch  of  the  Metal 
Trades  Association. 

When  I  was  an  apprentice,  back  in 
the  sixties,  every  apprentice,  nearly  all 
the  best  workmen,  and  all  of  the  em- 
ployers were  members  of  the  Worcester 
County  Mechanics  Association,  an  asso- 
ciation formed  sixty-four  years  ago  by 
the  leading  mechanics  of  the  city,  for 
the  advancement  of  mechanical  arts,  and 
the  social  and  industrial  life  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  has  had  on  its  list  of  members 
the  best  that  our  city  has  produced. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  noble  band  of 
mechanics  designed,  built  and  paid  for 
a  hall  which  has  not  been  excelled  in  all 
these  years,  and  it  stands  to-day,  as  it 
has  all  these  years,  as  a  monument  to 
that  honorable,  brainy  band  of  me- 
chanics that  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
city  of  Worcester  to-day. 

In  later  years,  with  the  opening  of 
the  city  evening  schools  in  drawing,  etc., 
and  our  magnificent  Free  Public  Li- 
brary and  free  reading  room,  it  has 
been  found  difficult  to  compete  with 
these  branches,  which  are  supported 
from  the  public  purse ;  but  in  the  line  of 
the  new  industrial  education,  which  is 
surely  coming  to  the  front,  this  old 
organization  is  determined  to  again 
take  its  place  in  the  front  rank,  and  a 
committee  is  now  appointed  to  consider, 


and  report  back  to  the  trustees,  the 
proper  course  to  pursue,  and  this  com- 
mittee (some  of  whom  are  members  with 
you  of  this  branch  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association)  asks  your  hearty 
co-operation  in  this  effort  in  our  city 
this  winter,  to  make  a  start  in  some 
branch  of  industrial  education,  as  pre- 
viously outlined. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  us  remem- 
ber, whether  employer  or  employee,  we 
are  citizens  of  no  mean  city.  This  was  the 
home  of  Ichabod  Washburn,  who  made 
possible  our  great  wire  works ;  George 
Crompton  and  Lucius  Knowles,  who 
made  possible  the  great  indnstries  which 
bear  their  name;  Ethan  Allen,  the  pio- 
neer in  the  manufacture  of  firearms; 
Aurin  Wood,  Lucius  Pond,  Alonzo 
Whitcomb,  and  others  in  the  machine 
tool  line,  who  made  it  possible  for  Wor- 
cester to  be  known  in  every  land  on  the 
globe;  Loring  Coes,  so  long  with  us  that 
the  word  "wrench"  did  not  seem  com- 
plete unless  his  name  preceded  it,  and 
scores  of  others,  two  of  whom,  William 
T.  Merrifield  and  James  Estabrooks,  are 
very  seldom  mentioned,  but  whose  lives 
and  work  did  more  to  build  up  Worces- 
ter than  any  other  two,  because  of  the 
building  of  the  old  junction  shop  and 
the  Merrifield  buildings,  where  mechan- 
ics of  small  means  could  hire  room  and 
power,  and  begin  in  a  small  way;  often 
with  the  help  of  the  landlord  until  such 
times  as  they  could  walk  alone.  These 
two  buildings  have  been  the  kindergar- 
tens of  industries,  not  only  in  our  city, 
but  all  over  our  land,  and  all  of  these 
men's  lives  and  works  were  made  possi- 
ble by  the  skilled  mechanics,  which  our 
city  has  always  been  noted  for  having  in 
such  great  numbers. 


Indiscriminate  condemnation  is  as  bad  as  indiscriminate  approba- 
tion. The  heart  of  America  is  sound  and  the  conscience  of  America 
is  alert,  and  it  is  because  this  is  so  that  the  robberies  perpetrated  in 
violation  of  the  law  by  some  labor  leaders  and  the  robberies  perpe- 
trated under  cover  of  the  law  by  some  corporation  magnate  have 
aroused  a  passion  of  healthy  indignation. — Legislative  Voters^  League 
of  Chicago. 
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Spencer  Wire  Company 

91   Webster  Street^    Worcester^  Mass. 


ALL   KINDS  OF 


Wire  and  Wire  Specialties 


Send  for  our  new  50-page 
Catalogue 
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That  Office  Help 


Is  a  source  of  coutinual  anxiety  to 
tlie  business  man  unless  he  has 
_  the  l)est.  Poor  lielp  costs  more 
than  good  help  does.  Becker's  Business  College  has  turned  out  the  best  class  of  help 
employed  in  Worcester.  AMicn  in  need  of  sucli  help  send  to  Becker's — the  school  giving  the 
strongest  business  traininti;  in  New  England. 

Telephone  378=3  E..  C.  A.   BE.CKER,   Prop. 


Kslublislied  1S71.  Incorporated  iSSS. 

ARRIN6T0N  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO., 

/n^amifactiucr^  of 

FIRE,ARMS. 

:riplive  Catalogue  on  request.         WORCESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


J.  W.  ARMOUR 

Pattern  Making  for  all   kinds   of  Ma= 
chinery.     Variety  Wood  Turning 

EQUIPMENT   AND 
XPERIENCE 
XCELLENT 

164  Union  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Telephone  Connection. 


Choice    .... 
Building  Lots 

Stephen   Salisbury, 

9   Main  Street,  0  Worcester. 


In  the  vicinity  of  In.sti- 
tute  Park,  Wor.  Art 
Museum,  Polytechnic 
Institute,  also  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  Rut- 
laud  Terrace,  etc.  .  .  . 


Logan,    Swift   CS.    Brigham 
Envelope  Co.  Division 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

Standard  Envelopes  and  Envelope  Specialties 

Sole  Manufacturers  of 

The  Improved  Columbian  The  Outlook  Envelope 

Clasp  Envelope 

The  best  and  most  satisfying  Merchan- 
dise Envelope  made. 


That    insures    economy    and     absolute 

accuracy  in  the  addressing  of 

all  your  mail  matter. 


Specialists  in  STEEL  DIE  STAMPING  for  Commercial  Work.     Samples  and 
Prices  of  our  Standard  Goods  furnished  by  your  Stationer  or  Printer. 


TYLILR'S  BUSINESS   COLLEGE 

Stenography,   Bookkeeping,    Commercial  Law  and   Typewriting 

Public  Court  Reporting  and  Typewriting.         Stenographers  and  Bookkeepers  furnished. 


734  State  Mutual  Building, 


Worcester,  Mass. 
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Hudson  Belting  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Stretched  Oak  Tanned 

LEATHER  BELTING 

Round,  Twisted  and  Solid  Belting,  Strapping, 
Lacing,  Rubber  Belting.  Special  Belts  for  Dyna- 
mos. Hudson's  Extra  English  Black.  Also 
Wood  Pulleys. 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY: 

Eaton  Place,      WORCESTER,  MASS. 


"On  Time" 


our  watchword 

Machine  Jobbing,  Special 
Machinery,  Patents 
perfected  and 

Automobiles 

repaired  and  stored 

DAWSON  MACHINE  CO. 

Telephone  2  Sargent  Street 


A\'e  inanufacturc  from  steel  and  l)rass  wiiv  a  salal>lt'  line  of  Havdwai-c  and  Kitchen 
Goods  Specialties.  Belt  Hooks;  Universal,  -lack  and  Phunbers'  Cliains:  Goat  and 
Hat  Hooks;  Gai'nient  Hangers;  Blind  Fixtures;  Kitelieu  Wire  G()ods;  Wii*e  Nails, 
Tacks  and  Staples.  ()nr  line  on  sale  at  all  Hardwai'e  and  Department  Stores. 
Special  ( Joods  made  to  order  fi'oni  wii-e. 

The    Wire    Goods    Company 

WORCE.STE.R,  massachuse:tts 

NORTON    PRODUCTS 
Lead  at  St.  Louis 


The  Exposition  has  Awarded 

Q   GRAND    PRIZES 
TWO     GOLD    MEDALS 


For  Best  Abrasive  Products  and 
Grinding  Machinery 


Norton  Grinding  Wheels 
Norton  Alundum 


Norton  India  Oil  Stones 
Norton  Grinding  Machines 


Norton  Emery  Wheel  Company 
Norton  Grinding  Company 

WORCESTER,    MASS. 

//(   icriting  to  advertisers,  please  tneiition  llie  IVorccster  ILaynz-iiLe. 
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plunger  Elevator  Co., 


Safe,  Long-Lived,  Economical, 
High-Speed  Passenger  Eleva- 
tors a  Specialty 


Hydraulic  'Plunger 

LEVATORS. 


OKRICE    AND    FACTORY. 

BARBE^R'S,  #  ^  WORCE^STUR,   MASS 


IDEAL    BOILERS 


Guarantee 


Liberal    Warmth,    Economy    of    Fuel 

Ivlan^y  people  say  so  froni  experience. 

rvlade    in     large    variety     of   sizes  to    siait     any 

require  nnent. 

THE  SINCLAIR  CO.,      28  Pearl  Street,  Worcester 


Continuous 
Rolling  Mills 

Continuous 
Heating  Furnaces 

Continuous 
Gas  Producers 

Wire  Mill 
Machinery 


MORGAN  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 


WORCESTER,    MASS. 


New  York  Office: 
40  EXCHANGE  PLACE 


European  Office: 
52  RUE  DE  CONCRES,  BRUSSELS 
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rWOODBVKT- CARLTON  CO 


UNION  WATER  METER  CO., 


JiKXJAMlX  F.  OTIS, 

Pics,  and  Manager. 

i:i)W.  p.  KING, 

Treas.  and  Supt. 

Water 


Meters. 

WORCESTER, 
MASS. 


HATCH  &  BARNES  CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 

AND  FINE  BLILDERS'  FINISH. 

Practical    Stair    Builders.       Newels,    B^du^ters 

and  Rails  constantly  on  hand  and  made 

to  order.     Wood  Turning  a  specialty. 

Office.  IH  Union  Streel.  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


WORCESTER 
MACHINE 
SCREW  CO., 


STANDARD 
SCREW  CO. 
SUCCESSORS. 


Manufacturers  of 


SET,  CAP  AND    MACHINE 

SCREWS 

IN   IRON,  STEEL  AND  BRASS. 

STUDS    FOR    STEAM    ENGINES 
PUMPS,    ETC. 


^ 


w 


ORCESTER,       IVlASS. 


M 


WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.    Duncan  8  Goode"  Co., 


WIRE 

AND 

WIRE 
CLOTH 


to^fep  ft   *   t    t   >   { 


WIRE 
GUARD 
WORK. 

Elevator 

Cabs  and 

Enclosures 


WHOLESALERS 
AND   RETAILERS   IN 


Coal    ScreerLS    and    Kiddles. 

POULTRY  NETTING. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.  PALMER,  MASS 


Hardware  and  Cutlery. 


We  have  the  finest  line  of  Table  and  Pocket  Cutlery, 
also  highest  grade  of  Scissors,  including  all  kinds  from 
Finest  Manicure  Scissors  to  Tailors'  Shears,  to  be  seen  in 
Worcester. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Builders'  Hardware  and  Sup- 
plies, and  carry  in  stock  a  large  line  of  best  quality  door 
and  window  trimmings. 


404  Main  Street,  Cor.  Pearl. 
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AICA 


t  a  ^m  a  t/^  a    where  summer  is 
iJ/\M/\1\^/3l  12  months  long 

Nowhere  can  winter  be  spent   so  delightfully 

THE    UNITED     FRUIT     COMPANY'S 
Steel    Twin-Screw   U.  S.   Mail  Steamships 

Sailings     Weekly   from    Boston,  Philadelphia    and    Baltimore 


Round  Trip  Fare,  $45 


including  meals  and 
berth  in  stateroom 


Single  Fare,  $25 


Write  for  Jamaica  Literature  describing  and  illustrating  the  Island  and  tours 
of  interest.     Address  General  Passenger  Agent 

UNITED     FRUIT     COMPANY 


Long    Wharf,  Boston. 


iT.hMnnTcx) 


Or  call  on  either  ot  the  following  Worcester  Agents: 

J.  F.  HEALY,  396  Main  St.  O.  F.  RAWSON,  391  Main  St. 

S.  S.  VAN  ETTEN,  385  Main  Street. 

/n  writing  to  advert iaers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  2lagazine. 
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WORCESTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Worcester  Kemp  Manure  Spreader,  Buckeye  Mower, 
Bullard  Hay  Tedder,  Worcester  Rake.  Richardson 
M.-iNiiFACTuaiNL;  Co.,  84  Prescolt  St.,  Worcester. 

ARCHITECTS. 

George  H.  Clemencc,  Architect.  Walker  Building-, 
Room  :iO.=i.  -JO.")  Main  Street.  Worcester,  Mass. 

Stephen  C.  Earle,  Architect,  Room  4^.  Burnslde  Build- 
ing. 339  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Fuller  &  Delano  Company,  Architects,  452  Main  St. 
Worcester,  Mass.     Ward  P.  Delano,  Robt.  L.  Fuller 

Clellan  Waldo  Fisher,  Architect.  Office,  718  State 
Mutual  Buildintj,  Worcester. 


Frost,  Briggs  &  Chamberlain,  Architects,  Offices  518 
Mam  Street.  Kuoults  Building.   Worcester,  Mass. 

Edward  Topanelian,  Architect,  Room  705,  State  Mutual 
Building,  34U  Main  Street,  Worcester. 

ASH  SIFTERS. 

"Hustler"  Ash  Sifter.  Hill  Dryer  Co.,  340-350  Park 
Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 

BALL  BEARINGS. 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  1"0  Beacon  Street.  Auto- 
mobile and  Bicycle  Parts.    Metal  Stampings. 

BANKS. 
People's  Savings  Bank.  45-'  Main  Street.     See  Advt. 

Worcester  County  Institution  for  Savings,  13  Foster 
St.     See  Advt. 

Worcester  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  314  Main  St.  See 
Advt.  

Worcester  Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  311  Main  St.  See 
Advt. 

Worcester  National  Bank.  9  FDSter  Street.      See  Advt. 


Worcester  Trust  Co.,  448  Main  Street.     See  Advt. 

BELTING. 

Oak  tanned  leather  belling  always  in  stock.  Geaton 
&  Knight  Mfg.  Co..  Bloomingda'e  Road,    See  Advt. 

Pure  Oak  Bark  Tanned  Leather  Belting.  Special 
Waterproof  Belting,"B.  &  F."'Beliing,  Dynamo  Belts 
and  other  specials.  Mill  Supplies.  J.  F.  &  W.  H. 
Warren  Co.,  44  Vine  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

BLACKSMITHS. 
Common    Sense  Shoeing  Forge.    John  J.  Gr.\dy,    16;^ 
Mechanic  Street.     Tel.  10:.:8  ti. 

BOILERS. 

The  Sinclair  Co.    Ideal  boilers.     -'8  Pearl  St.   See  Advt- 

BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 

Bolts,  cold  punched  nuts  and  washers,  die  making  and 
metal  punching.  Thomas  Smith  Co..  Frank  W. 
Foye.  14  Cypress  Street. 

BOOK    BINDERY. 

Book  Binders  and  Paper  Rulers.  J.  S.  Wesby  & 
Suns,  38r  Main  Street  and  .50  Foster  Street. 

BOWLING  SUPPLIES. 

Balls,  pins,  and  iaaproved  foot  chalks.  M.  A  Bart- 
LETT,  29  Cypress  Street. 

BUILDERS'  FINISH. 

Doors,  sash,  Ijlinds.  n.nd  tine  builders'  tinish.  Hatch 
&  Barnes  Co.,  196  Union  Street.     See  Advt. 

BUILDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Builders'  Supplies.  Smith,  Green  Co.,  3-^  Blooming- 
dale  Road.     See  Advt. 


BUILDING  LOTS. 

Choice  Lots  in  vicinity  Institute  Park.  Stephen 
Salisbury.  9  Main  .Street.     See  Advt. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Bookkeepers,  stenographers  and  typewriters.  Beck- 
er's Business  College,  492  Main  St.    See  Advt. 

Tyler's  Business  College.  Public  and  Court  Report- 
ing,   734  State  Mutual  Building.     See  Advt. 


Business  Men  when  in  need  of  carefully  trained  Book- 
keepers and  Stenographers  apply  to  C.  B.  Post, 
Worcester  Business  Insi^itute.  470  Main  Street. 

CALENDARS. 

Advertising  Calendars,  Blotters,  Circulars,  Booklets, 
Mailing  Cards.  Etc.  Pr<.>gress  Pub.  Co.,  377  Main  St. 

CARDING  MACHINERY. 

Twentieth  Century  Heniierson  Double  Carding  Process. 
J.  H.  Whittle,  1.50  Harlow  Street.     See  Advt. 

CHAINS. 

Jack  Chains,  Ladder  Chains,  all  kinds  of  Metal.  Hale 
Brothers  Comp.\ny,  4:i  Lagrange  Street. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Plans,  water  supply  and  sewerage.  H.  H.  Browning, 
civil  engineer,  405  Main  Street. 


Civil  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 
824  State  Mutual  Building. 


O.  Willis   Rugg,  Room 
Telephone  787-3. 

CLOTHES  DRYERS. 

For  Lawn,  Balcony  or  Roof.  Hill  Dryer  Co.,  340  to 
3.50  Park  Avenue.  Worcester.  Mass. 

CONTRACTORS    AND   BUILDERS. 

Builders  of  public,  commercial  and  manufacturing 
buildings  and  private  residences.  J.  W.  Bishop  Co., 
107-109  Foster  Street.  Worcester,  Boston,  Provi- 
dence.  R.  I. 

E.  J.  Cross,  General  Contractor.  Estimates  furnished 
on  any  class  of  buildings.  Office,  82  Foster  Street. 
Worcester. 

Public  and  mercantile  buildings  a  specialty.  The 
NoRCROSS  Bros  Co.    See  Advt. 

General  Contractors  for  all  classes  of  buildings.  Sco- 
viLLE  i:  Wheeler.  518  Main  Street.  Worcester. 

CUT  GLASS  WORKS. 

Rich  Cut  Glass.  Factory  and  Salesroom,  17  Hermon 
Street.     Wiixia.m  Tait.  Proprietor. 

DECORATORS  AND  PAINTERS. 

Artistic  frescoing  and  decorating  of  churches,  halls  and 
residences,  sign  and  house  painting.  Sandgren  & 
Ehnborg.  274  Main  Street.    Tel.  983-4. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  in  Supplies.  We 
install  Dynamos  and  Motors,  Telephones.  Lighting, 
Etc.  Page  Electric  Co..  24  Pearl  Street. 

Electrical  Supplies,  construction  Automatic  Telephone 
Systems.  Plummer,  Ham  &  Richardson,  019 
Main  Street. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER. 

Electric  Light  and  Power  supplied  by  Wori'Ester 
Electric  Light  Company.  (50  Faraday  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

ELEVATORS. 

Hydraulic  plunger  elevators.       Plunger    Elevator 

Co.,  Barber's.      See  Advt. 

EMERY  WHEELS. 

Grinding  Wheels,  grinding  machinery  and  India  oil 
stones.    Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co.    See  Advt. 

ENGRAVING. 

Half-Tone  Work  done  artistically.  Woodbury-Carl- 
ton Co.,  4  Walnut  Street.    See  Advt. 
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ENGINE  LATHES. 

Drilling  Machines  and  engine  lathes.  Prentice 
Bkotheks.  Cambridge  Sireet.     See  Advt. 

ENGINEERS. 

Mill  Buildings,  Steel,  Concrete  Construction:  Power 
Installations.  Thompson  &  G.\ij.A(;her.  :H39  Mam  St. 

ENVELOPE   MANUFACTURERS. 

The  Largest  envelope  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States.  Logan,  swift  &  Brigham  Envelope  Co. 
Division,  No.  7.t  Grove  Street.  Worcester. 

Envelopes  and  Envelope  Specialties.  Logan,  Swift 
&  BKiGHAM  Division.    See  Acv. 

All  Kinds  and  sizes  of  Envelopes,  also  Paper  Boxes. 
Sherman  Envelope  Co.,  OtHce  and  Factory.  7n 
School  Street.  Worcester 

FIREARMS. 

Guns  and  pistols  of  all  kinds.  Harrington  &  Rich- 
ardson arms  Co..  Park  Avenue.     See  Advt. 

FOUNDRIES. 

Light  and  heavy  Iron  Castings.  Jackson  Street 
Foundry,  J.  A.  Colvin.  Prop  ,  r>2  Jackson  Street. 

GAS    ENGINES. 

Greendale  Gas  Engine  Co.,  manufacturers  of  Gas  and 
(iasoiine  Enginns.  8.  F.  Bi'RLINGAME,  Manager. 
Shop  ^Phone  1063--'. 

HARDWARE. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  hardware  and  cutlery. 
Duncan  &  Goodell  Co.  ,  404  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

HEATING  CONTRACTORS. 

Ideal  Boilers,  steam  and  water.  The  Sinclair  Co., 
28  Pearl  Street.     See  Advt. 

Acetylene  Lighting— Plants  installed.  The  Sinclair 
Co.,  2S  Pearl  Street.     See  Advt. 

HOTEL. 

Bay  State  House,  European  plan.  C.  W.  Ripley,  pro- 
prietor.    See  Advt. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Supplies  for  blacksmiths,  carriage-makers.  Geo.  F. 
Blake,  Jr..  &  Co.  Offtce  and  storehouse  Mechanic 
and  Foster  Streets.    Tel.  2.508-2509. 

IRON    FOUNDERS. 

High  Grade  Machinery  Castings.  Standard  Foundry 

Co.,  Tainter  Street.     See  Auvt. 


MACHINISTS'  TOOLS. 

Planers  a  specially.  Machine  Tools,  Lathes  and  Drills. 
J.  S.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  23  Hermon  Street. 


INSURANCE. 
General     insurance    agencv.     Charles    E. 
Rooms  711  and  712  State  Mutual  Building. 


Grant, 


Life  Policies.  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 
See  Advt. 

LEATHER  AND  CANVAS  GOODS. 

Suit  Cases  and  B.ig^.  Toilet  C;ises,  Music  Goods,  Etc. 
Warren  LEA-riiER  Goods  Co  .  80  Austin  Street. 

LEATHER  BELTING. 

Hudson's  extra  oak-tanned  Leather  Belting  always  in 
stock.  Hudson  Beltin(;  Co.,  Eaton  Place.  See  Advt. 

LOOMS  AND  REPAIRS. 

Looms  and  Repairs  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom 
WOKKS.     See  Advt. 

LUMBER. 

W.  H.  Sawyer  Lumber  Co.  Hard  Pine  Timber  a  spe- 
cialty.     .-Ml  Kinds  Finish  constantly  in  kiln. 

Stone  &  Foster  Lumber  Co.,  Central  and  Union  Sts. 
General  line  of  lumber,  wholesale  or  retail. 

MACHINE  JOBBING. 

Machine  Jobbing,  Special  Machinery?,  Patents  per- 
fected. Dawson  Machine  Co.,  2  Sargent  Street. 
See  Advt. 

MACHINE  SCREWS. 

Machine  Screws  in  iron,  steel  and  brass.  Worcester 
Machine  Screw  Co.,  Beacon  Street.     See  Advt. 


Lathes,  Punches  and   Shears, 
mon  Street. 


W.  C.  Young,  17  Her- 


METAL  SPECIALTIES. 

Stove  Trimm'ngs,  steampipe  collars  and  ferrules.  Mat- 
thews Mfg   CO..  lOJ  Gold  Street.     See  Advt. 

MILL  SUPPLIES. 

Crawford  &    Co.,    6(i5   Main    Street.      Everything    in 
Mill  Supplie.s.  Wool  Stock,  Cotton  ard  Cotton  Waste. 

MOHAIR  YARNS. 

Manufacturers     of     Mohair     and      Worsted      Yarns. 
yuEENSBURY  MILLS.  Wori'cster.  Mass.     See  Advt. 

OVERALLS. 

G.     HILDRETH.    25 


Overalls,   Shirts. 
Hermon  Street 


Frocks,    Ele.     A. 
Wor.  ester.  Mass. 


PAINTS  AND  OILS. 

Painters'  Supplies  and  Lubricating  Oil«.  F.  M. 
Heath  &  Co.,  40  Southbridge  St..  opp.  Post  Office. 

PATENT  CURTAIN   RODS. 

Adjustable  Curtain  Rods  and  Sockets.    Fowler  &  Co., 

bo  Beacon  Street,  Worcester.  Mass. 

PATTERN-MAKERS. 

Pattern-making  for  all  kinds  of  machinery,  variety 
wood  turui.  g.  J.  W.  Akmour.  ItU  Union  Street.  See 
Advt. 

PRINTING. 

Good  Printing  quickiy  executed.     F.  S.  Blanchard  & 

Co..  t)  Walnut  Street.     See  Advt. 

Printing  and  Engraving,  Hurley  s  Printeby,  38  and  44 

Front  Street. 
Posters,    Show    Cards.    Theatrical    and    Commercial 

Piiining.     ('.  R.  .Stoubs.  it!  Mf-hanic  Street. 
Commercial    Printing   and    Blank-book     Work.     O.  B. 

Wood,  .iO  Foster  Stieei.     See  Advt. 

RAILROADS. 

Boston  &  Albany  division  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R. 
set    Advt. 

RAZORS. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles,  including  Safety  Razors. 
J.  R.  ToRREY  Razor  Co..  Chandler  Street. 

REEDS. 
Organ  Reeds  and  Reed  Boards.     Hammond  Reed  Co., 

Worcester.  Mass.     See  Advt. 

RAZOR    STROPS. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of  Strops,  also  Stropping 
Machine.    J.  R.  Tokhey  &  Co..  Chandler  Street. 

ROLLING  MILLS. 

Continuous  Rolling  Mills,  Gas  Producers  and  Wire  Mill 
Machinery.     Mon(. AN  CONSTRUCTION  Co.     See  Adv. 

ROOMS  WITH  POWER. 

Rooms  wi'h  iioweriri  business  district.  Estate  of 
Wm.  T.  Mkkkifieli).  100  Exchange  St.     See  Advt. 

SHOE   MANUFACTURERS. 

Hcywood,  the  Worcester  made  Shoe.    Heywood  Boot 

&  Shoe  Co.,  Retail  Store  41.5  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

SLIPPERS. 

Shoes  and  Slippers.  Barefoot  Sandals.  Felt  footwear 
a  specialty.  Worcester  Slipper  Co.,  J.  P.  Gros- 
venor.  Prop.,  370  Park  Avenue. 

STAMPINGS. 
Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  loO  Beacon  Street.    Light 
and  heavy  Stampings  in  ail  metals. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  FITTERS. 
Braman,    Dow    &    Co.,    Contractors   for  Heating  Ap- 
paratus.  Steam.    Water    or  Vapor.    Mill  Piping  a 
specialty.     7  Washington  Square. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  SUPPLIES. 

Leading  Makes  of  steam  and  hot  water  heaters.  Cen- 
tral Supply  Co..  35  Waldo  Street.    See  Advt. 
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STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

Steamship    Lines— United  Fruit  Co.'s  trips  to  .l;i- 
niiiiua.     See  Adv. 

SUIT  CASES  AND  BAGS. 

Largest  and  best  variety,  up-to-date  in  every  respect. 
Warren  Leather  Gihjds  Co. 

TACKS  AND  NAILS. 

Shoe    Tacks,    Hungarian    Nails,    Hob    Nails.    P.    E. 
Somers,  17  Hermon  Street.  Worcester,  Mass. 

TAXIDERMIST. 

Chas    K.   Reed,    Naturalists"     Supplies.      7.t    Thomas 
Street,  corner  Union.  Worcester  Mass. 

VALENTINES. 

Valentines,    Holiday  (ioods,    Easter  Novelties.     The 
Geo.  C.  WhitmeyCo.,  67  Union  Street.  Worcester. 


WATER  METERS. 

The  Best  Known  Meter.    Union    Water   Meter  Co., 

Hermon  .Street.     See  Advt. 

WIRE  FLY  KILLER. 
Bigclow  Wire  Fly  Killer.    It  kills  Init  does  not  crush 
the  Hy.     ,].  F.  Hir.ELOW.  11  Foster  Street. 

WIRE  GOODS. 

Wire  of  all  Kinds.    Spencer  Wire  Co.,  Worcester  and 

Spencer.     See  Aovt. 


Wire   Goods  and  Wire  Novelties. 
Goods  Co.    See  Advt. 


Worcester  Wire 


Wire,  wire  cloth  and  poultry  netting.      Wright  Wire 
Co.,  Worcester  and  Palmer.     See  Advt. 

WOOL-SPINNING  MACHINERY. 

Johnson    &   Bassett,    Wool-Spinning  Machinery.    114 
Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BANKS. 

IffilORCESTER  NATIONAL  BANK,  g  Foster  Street.  Incorporated  as  a  State  Bank  in  1804;  as 
mkm  a  National  Bank  in  1864.  Capital  $250,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits  $321,508.72.  Divi- 
dends April  and  October;  rate  past  year,  8  per  cent.  President,  James  P.  Hamilton;  Cashier,  Sam- 
uel D.  Spurr;  Assistant  Cashier,  F.  M.  Hedden;  Directors,  A.  George  Bullock, 
Charles  A.  Chase,  James  P.  Hamilton,  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  Edward  L.  Davis,  George  F.  Brooks, 
Paul  B.  Morgan,  Reginald  Washburn,  Matthew  J.  Whittall. 


m 


ORCESTER  TRUST  COMPANY,  344  Main  Street.  Incorporated  in  1868.  Capital  $500,000; 
surplus  $500,000.  Dividends  January,  April,  July,  and  October;  rate  past  year,  6  per  cent. 
William  D.  Luey,  President;  Henry  A.  Marsh,  Nathaniel  Paine,  Henry  P.  Murray,  Vice  Presidents; 
Samuel  H.  Clary,  Treasurer;  Alvin  J.  Daniels,  Secretary;  Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors,  Henry 
A.  Marsh  ;  Directors.  Charles  S.  Barton,  Geo.  F.Blake,  A.  George  Bullock,  John  H.Coes,  Alexander 
DeWitt,  Thomas  B.  Eaton.  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Henrv  F.  Harris,  Rockwood  Hoar, 
C.  Henry  Hutchins,  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  J.  Russel  Marble,  Neal  Rantoul, 
Wm.  H.  Sawyer,  Frank  Bulkelev  Smith,  E.  D.  Thayer,  Chas.  M.  Thaver,  Robert  M.  Washburn, 
George  W.   Wells,  M.  J.  Whittall,  G.  Marston  Whitin,  Charles  A.    Williams,  Robert  Winsor. 


HEOPLE'S  SAVINGS  BANK,  452  Main  Street,     incorporated  in   1864.     Deposits  $11,185,000; 
I    guaranty  fund  $520,000.      Interest  payable  February  and  August  2d.      Deposits  go  on  interest 

February,  May,  August  and  November  i  ;  rate  past  year,  3-Vper  cent.  President,  Samuel  R.  Hey- 
wood ;  Treasurer,  Charles  M.  Bent;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Frederick  W-  White;  Investment 
Committee,  Samuel  R.  Heywood,  William  W.  Johnson,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  Henry  M.  Harris,  Charles 
M.  Thayer. 


m 


HE  WORCESTER  MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK,  Worcester,  Mass.  Organized,  1851. 
(JthccTi^:  Fret^ident,  A.  ]'..  K.  Sj)iaguc;  \'ice  Presidents,  John  H.  Coes,  Thomas  B.  Eaton, 
Eli  J.  Whittemore;  Treasurer,  Frank  W.  Cutting;  Trustees,  A.  B.  R.  Sprague,  Thomas  B.  Eaton, 
Thomas  G.  Kent,  Eli  J.  Whittemore,  .Tohn  H.  Coes,  Francis  H.  Dewey,  Chas.  A.  Hill,  Chas.  F. 
Hanson,  Geo.  E.  ^Merrill,  Levis  G.  White,  Francis  W.  Blacker,  Henry  S.  Pratt,  Arthur  P.  Rugg, 
Chas.  D.  Lamson. 

P^IORCESTER  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  314  Main  Street.  Incorporated,  April  1, 
llill  1854.  Assets,  Sl0,47;],7.':!2.5i»;  number  of  depositors,  ;54,4l'l.  Deposits  received  from  five 
cents  to  $1000  and  placed  on  interest  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Dividends  payable  on 
and  after  January  15  and  July  15.  President,  Henry  ]M.  Witter;  Vice  Presidents, ^Simeon  N. 
.Story,  Gilbert  J.  Rugg,  L'dwin  Brown,  Roger  F.  Upham,  Otis  E.  Putnam,  James  Draper;  Treas- 
urer, J.  Stewart  Brown. 

pnlORCESTER  COUNTY  INSTITUTION  FOR  SAVINGS,  13  Foster  Street.  Incorporated, 
MM  February  5,  182S.  Deposits,  $10,014,022;  assets,  !i;20,414,15();  number  depositors,  .39,955. 
Deposits  put  on  interest  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Dividends  payable  January  15  and 
luly  15.  President,  Chas.  A.  Chase;  Vice  Presidents,  Edward  L.  Davis,  (Teo.  E.  Francis,  Thos. 
H.  (xage;  Treasurer,  Alfred  L.  Aiken;  Board  of  Investment,  Chas.  A.  Chase,  Sam'l  B.  Wood- 
ward, Geo.  E.  Francis,  Lyman  A.  Ely,  A.  George  Bullock;  Clerk  of  Corporation,  Chas.  F. 
Aldrich. 
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The  Old  Family  Wine  Store 

0^:>00^:>00<:z>oo«czr>o   sole   manufacturers    of   0'CZ>qo<z:>oo<z3oo<ii>o 

G.  r.  H.  PRIVATE  STOCK  WHISKEY 


Cold   Blast 

Ginger  Ale 

Write      for      Price       List 


GEO.  F.  HEWETT  CO. 

Established  1860 
Telephone    2455 

41 ,  43,  45  Waldo  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


M- yr  c.  <£r  jf.jf.  jf.jt..  x.£:ss££: 


Sleeping  Car  Service  Between 
Worcester  and  New  York  City 

Via  Boston  «S  Albany  R.  R.,,  over  "Springfield  Line." 

Sleeper  is  placed  in  the  Depot  at  10.30  p.m.,  and  may  be  occupied  at  that 
time;  leaves  12.44  niidniy^ht;  due  New  York  City  at  6.45  a.m.;  sleeper  will  remain 
in  Grand  Central  Station  until  7  o'clock. 

Returning  Sleeper  is  placed  in  Grand  Central  Station  10  p.m.,  and  may  be 
occupied  at  that  time:  leaves  at  11.03  P-ni.  Will  be  sidetracked  at  \\'orcester  so 
that  passent,a-rs  may  remain  in  car  until  7  a.m.  if  desired. 

10  TRAINS  A  DAY  leave  Worcester  via  Xew  York  Central  Lines,  as  fol- 
lows:    6.24,  9.40,  11.23,  11-55  a.m.:  1.04,  3.09.  4.39,  7.10,  9.09  p.m.:  1.17  a.m. 

For  reservations  call  on  W.  U.  Bixby,  Ticket  Agent,  Union  Station. 

S.  S.  Van  Etten,  City  Ticket  and  Passenger  Agent,  385  Main  Street,  Worcester. 

A.  S.   HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Boston. 

Jn  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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PRENTICE     BROS.     COMPANY, 

WORCESTER,   MASS. 


BUILDERS    OF 


Drilling    Machines  and    Engine    Lathes. 


Coates  Hair  Clippers  and  flexible  transmission. 


CO.VTES  CLIPPER  MFG.  CO.,    WORCESTER,  MASS. 


MATTHEWS  MANUFACTURING 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


%^  «^  ^^ 


STOVE  TRIMMINGS, 
BALL  BEARINGS, 

i^eri'ii/es  and 

Sheet  Aletal  Speoinlties. 


104  Gold  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  T.  MATTHEWS.  Treasurer. 


O  U    Rj       NEW 

E  Q  U I PM  E  NT 

0<zr>0  Q<::r>oo<zr>0^0<::z>0^0<:::z>0  Q<zr>00<=» 

Of  Type  and  Fast  Machines  for  HIGH 
GRADE  PRINTING  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  experts  to  be  one  of  the 
best  in  New  England.  We  can  please 
you  in  quality  and  price. 

Commonwealth  Press 

O   .       B   .      VV  O  O   D 
50     Foster     Street,         Worcester 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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The  Twentieth  Century  Henderson  Double  Carding  Process 

IVIat-tcj-Faciiuirecl     k>>r      _«.A.IVIE:^      I-I.     ^A/IHIT-rL_E 

From  Union  Depot  take  Fitchburg  cars  ttint  run  on  the  hour  and  half  hour,  or  get  transfer  at  City  Hall 
for  Barber's  Crossing  or  Brittan  Square  Cars,  that  run  eveiy  7 '3  minutes. 

ISO  Harlow  St.,  Worcester,  /Mass. 


This  cut  represents  the  latest  and  most  improved  Carding  Machine  for  carding  woolens,  worsteds,  etc.  By 
this  process  a  Two-card  Set  will  give  more  even  work,  better  mixing,  better  carding,  and  as  much  carding  as 
any  Three-card  Set  now  manufactured.  This  can  be  furnished  in  Three-card  sets  if  required.  By  using  this 
carding  device  about  one-third  of  the  space  is  saved,  one  third  of  the  power,  and  the  Cards  are  "sold  for  less 
money  than  a  Three-card  Set  With  a  Two-card  Set.  on  the  Breaker  we  get  8  Workers  and  on  the  Finisher  6 
Workers,  which  makes  14  Workers  against  17  in  the  regular  way. 

The  Workers  on  these  Cards  run  in  pairs.  The  tirst  Worker  does  no  carding,  as  it  runs  point  to  point  with 
the  clothing  on  the  main  cylinder.  This  simply  holds  the  stock  wbile  the  main  cylinder  draws  the  staple  out  to 
its  fullest  length.  It  is  then  passed  to  the  second  Worker,  which  cards  it,  and  what  does  not  pass  by  this  Work- 
er is  carried  back  by  the  Upper  Stripper  to  the  flrst  Worker  of  the  pair  and  recombed.  and  then  re'turns  to  the 
second  Worker,  following  through  this  process  until  it  is  thoroughly  carded.  The  next  set  of  workers  is  set 
slightly  closer,  and  goes  through  the  same  operation. 

In  one  set  of  these  Cards  there  are  42  Carding  Points  against  17  Carding  Points  in  a  Three-card  Set,  giving 
far  superior  Carding  to  any  Three-card  Set  now  running. 

We  make  these  Cards  the  following  sizes: 

48"  and  60"  x  48".  either  wood  or  iron  Cylinders,  which  carries  14  Workers  and  14  Strippers ;  48"  and  60"  x  60", 
which  carries  18  Workers  and  18  Strippers.  Where  not  otherwise  specified,  we  always  put  on  a  30"  Iron  Doffer 
on  Breaker  and  12"  Ring  Doffers  on  the  FinLsher. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  Cards  it  will  pay  you  to  look  into  this. 

JAMES    H.     WHITTLE. 


American  and 


J53.y     O  t^t6     Jd-OllSC*     ..European  Plan 

C.  W.  RIPLEY,  Proprietor    /.    WORCESTER,  MASS. 


//.   //ODOSO.y.  P,/'s.  and  Tn-as.  hRED  //0/>GSO.\\   Gen.  Mgr. 

^eenjbury  Mills 

Worcester^   Mass. 
Manufacturers  of  Mohair  and  Worsted  Yarns. 


HAMMOND        REED        COMPANY 

Manufacturers   of 

Organ  Reeds,  Reed  Boards  and  other  Organ  Supplies 

Telegraph  and  Cable  Address, -'Keeds' Worcester,  Ma^s.,  U.S.A.  WORCESTER      MASS 
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RHODE    ISLAND    STATE    HOUSE. 

\oKCK(is>   I;kotiiek.s,   IU-tldeks,  W  okcestek,  Mass. 


THE 

ONLY 

GROUND 

FLOOR 

PRINTING 

OFFICE 

IN 

THE 

CITY 


tR  O  U  B  L  E  S 

ALL  OVER 


^^_*-i*jJL  If  you  put  your  commissions  in 
k>^vH  our  hands  your  Advertising  Trou- 
bv'<0>    bles    will    all   be   over.      We   are 


Catalogue  and    Booklet    Builders    from    start    to 


finish, 


You    can  oret  rid    of  that  worried    look 


iiu.  ®*f     jiU    if  you  say  the  word  to 

5|B\     aar-octA    /Sffd 


^&^    The  Blanchard  Press 


Six  Walnut  Street 
"Worcester,  Mass. 
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LOOMS   and    REPAIRS 


CROMPTON   &    KNOWLES   LOOM    WORKS 

^A^orcester  f  rovicle>nce  Philadelphiti 


Smith,  Green  Company 

R.   C.   CLEVELAND,  President  and  Treasurer 
Office,  Yards  and  Warehouses: 

32  Bloomingdale  Road,     Worcester,   Mass. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Builders 

Supplies 

Lime,  Cement,  Plaster,  Flue  Lining,  Drain  Pipe,  Fire 
Brick  and  Fire  Clay,  Metal  Lath,  Corner  Bead,  Etc. 


PROPRIETORS     OF 


Elastic  Pulp  Plaster  Manufacturing  Company 


Manufacturers  of 


ELASTIC  PULP  PLASTER 

The  only  perfect  Wall  Plaster  in  the  world 
In  icriting  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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Frontispiece.      New    Union    Station  for 
Washington  Square. 
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Spencer  Wire  Company 

91   Webster  Street^    Worcester^  Mass. 


Al.1.  KINDS  OF 


Wire  and  Wire  Specialties 


Send  for  our  new  50-page 
Catalogue 


In  writina  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Mapazine. 
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That  Office  Help 


Is  a  source  of  continual  anxiety  to 

the   business  man  unless  he  has 

_         the  best.     Poor   help   costs  more 

than  good  help  does.     Becker's    Business  College  has  turned  out  the  best  class  of  help 

em[)loyed   in    Worcester.      \\'hen  in  need  (jf  such  lielj)  send  to  Becker's — the  school  giving  the 

stronge.^t  business  training  in  New  England. 

Telephone  378=3 


E,.  C.  A.  BUCKER,  Prop. 


I^stahlished   i8;i.  Incorporate'!   iSS^i. 

HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS      OF 

RIRBARMS, 

Descriptive  (ataloKue  on  reciuest.        Worcester.  Mass.,  U.  S   A. 


J.  W.  ARMOUR 

Pattern  Making  for  all   kinds   of  Ma= 
chinery.     Variety  Wood  Turning 

EQUIPMENT   AND 
XPERIENCE 
XCELLENT 

164  Union  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Telephone  Connection. 


Logan,   S^A^ift  CS.    Brigham 
Envelope  Co.  Division 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 
Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

Standard  Envelopes  and  Envelope  Specialties 

Sole  Manufacturers  of 

The  Improved  Columbian  The  Outlook  Envelope 

Clasp  Envelope 

The  best  and  most  satisfying  Merchan- 
dise Envelope  made. 


That   insures    economy    and    absolute 

accuracy  in  the  addressing  of 

all  your  mail  matter. 


Speciahsts  in  STEEL  DIE  STAMPING  for  Commercial  Work.     Samples  and 
Prices  of  our  Standard  Goods  furnished  by  your  Stationer  or  Printer. 


TYLHR'S   BUSINESS    COLLEGE 

Stenography,   Bookkeeping,    Commercial  Law  and   Typewriting 
Public  Court  Reporting  and  Typewriting.         Stenographers  and  Bookkeepers  furnished. 

734  State  Mutual  Building,  Worcester,  Mass. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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Established  1854 


Hudson  Belting  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Stretched  Oak  Tanned 

LEATHER  BELTING 

Round,  Twisted  and  Solid  Belting,  Strapping, 
Lacing,  Rubber  Belting.  Special  Belts  for  Dyna- 
mos. Hudson's  Extra  English  Black.  Also 
Wood  Pulleys. 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY: 

Eaton  Place,      WORCESTER,  MASS. 


V-/II   I  lllll:^       our  watchword 

Machine  Jobbing,  Special 
Machinery,  Patents 
perfected  and 

Automobiles 

repaired  and  stored 

DAWSON  MACHINE  CO. 

Telephone  2  Sargcnt  Street 


^'  Everything  in  Wire 


>> 


We  mannfactuiv  from  steel  and  l)i'ass  wire  a  salal)le  line  of  Hardware  and  Kitchen 
Goods  Specialties,  Belt  Hooks;  Universal.  Jack  and  Plumbers'  Chains;  Coat  and 
Hat  Hooks;  Garment  Hanj>-ers;  Blind  Fixtures;  Kitchen  Wire  Goods;  Wire  Nails, 
Tacks  and  Staples.  Our  line  on  sale  at  all  Hardware  and  Department  Stores. 
Si^ecial  Goods  made  to  order  from  wire. 

The    Wire    Goods    Company 

woi^cilsti:r,  massachuseltts 


THE    MERITS 

OF    NORTON    PRODUCTS 

RECOCN IZED! 


IVI 


AWARDED    AT 
LOUISIANA    PURCHASE    EXPOSITION 

Norton   Emery  Wheel  Company 
Norton   Grinding   Company 

WORCESTER,     MASS. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  "please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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plunger  Elevator  Co., 


Safe,  Long-Lived,  Economical, 
High-Speed  Passenger  Eleva- 
tors a  Specialty 


Hydraulic  Plunger 

LEVATORS. 


ORRICE    AND    FACTORY. 

BARBHR'S.  #  ^  WORCE.STE,R.,   MASS 


IDEAL    BOILERS 


Guarantee 


Liberal    Warmth,    Economy    of    Fuel 

Many  people  say  so  from  e>::perience. 

Made    in     large    variety     of  sizes  to    suit    any 

requ^irement. 

THE  SINCLAIR  CO.,      28  Pearl  Street,  Worcester 


Continuous 
Rolling  Mills 

Continuous 
Heating  Furnaces 

Continuous 
Gas  Producers 

Wire  Mill 
Machinery 


MORGAN  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

WORCESTER,    MASS. 


New  York  Office: 
40  EXCHANGE  PLACE 


European  Office: 
52  RUE  DE  CONCRES,  BRUSSELS 
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iWOODBVKT- CARLTON  CO 


^zfr^ 


UNION  WATER  METER  CO., 


WORCESTER 
MACHINE 
Water    ;^  SCREW  CO., 


BEXJAMIX  F.  OTIS, 

Pies,  and  Manager. 

EDW.  P.  KING, 

Treas.  and  Supt. 


STANDARD 
SCREW  CO. 
SUCCESSORS. 


Meters. 


WORCESTER, 

MASS. 


HATCH  &  BARNES  CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 

AND  FINE  BUILDERS'  FINISH. 

Practical    Stair    Builders.       Newels,    Balusters 

and  Rails  constantly  on  hand  and  made 

to  order.     Wood  Turning  a  specialty. 

Office,  196  L'nion  Street,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Manufacturers  of 


SET,  CAP  AND    MACHINE 

SCREWS 


IN  IRON,  STEEL  AND  BRASS. 

studs  for  steam  engines, 
pumps,  etc. 

Worcester,     Mass. 


WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.    D«ncan  I  Goodeil  Co., 


WIRE 

AND 

WIRE 
CLOTH 


WIRE 
GUARD 
WORK. 

Elevator 

Cabs  and 

Enclosures 


Coal   Screens   and    Riddles. 

POULTRY  NETTING. 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 


PALMER,  MASS 


WHOLESALERS 
AND  RETAILERS   IN 


Hardware  and  Cutlery. 


We  have  the  finest  line  of  Table  and  Pocket  Cutlery, 
also  highest  grade  of  Scissors,  including  all  kinds  from 
Finest  Manicure  Scissors  to  Tailors'  Shears,  to  be  seen  in 
Worcester. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Builders'  Hardware  and  Sup- 
plies, and  carry  in  stock  a  large  line  of  best  quality  door 
and  window  trimmings. 


404  Main  Street,  Cor.  Pearl. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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I^JAMAICA^ 


JAMAICA 


WHERE   SUMMER  IS 
12  MONTHS   LONG 


Nowhere  can  winter  be  spent  so  delightfully 

THE    UNITED     FRUIT     COMPANY'S 
Steel    Twin-Screw  U.  S.  Mail  Steamships 

Sailings     Weekly   frr  n    Boston,  Philadelphia    and    Baltimore 

Round  Trip  Fa'     $45  benhTn^Tate'oom'*  Single  Fare,  $25 

Write  for  Jamaica  Literature  describing  and  illustrating  the  Island  and  tours 
of  interest.     Address  General  Passenger  Agent 

UNITED     FRUIT     COMPANY 

Long   Wharf,  Boston. 


UNrn:!)t-in 


Or  call  on  either  of  the  following  \A^orcester  Agents: 

J.  F.  HEALY,  396  Main  St.  O.  F.  RAWSON,  391  Main  St. 

S.  S.  VAN  ETTEN,  385  Main  Street. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Worcester  Kemp  Manure  Spre:ider,  Buckeye  Mower, 
Bullard  Hay  Tedder,  Worcester  Rake.  Richardson 
Manufactuking  Co.,  84  Prescolt  St.,  Worcester. 

ARCHITECTS. 

George  H.  Clemcnce,  Architect,  Walker  Building', 
Room  20r},  4U.3  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Stephen  C.  Earle,  Architect,  Room  4.^.  Burnside  Build- 
ing. 339  Main  Street,  Worcester.  Mass. 

Fuller  &  Delano  Company,  Architects,  4.52  Main  St. 
Worcester,  Mass.     Ward  P.  Delano,  Robt.  L.  Fuller 

Clellan  Waldo  fisher.  Architect.  Oftlce,  718  Stale 
Mutual  Building,  Worcester. 

frost,  Briggs  &  Chamberlain,  Architects,  Offices  518 
Mam  Street.  Knowles  Building.  Worcester,  Mass. 

fdward  Topanelian,  Architect.  Room  705,  State  Mutual 
Building,  340  Main  Street,  Worcester. 

ASH  SIFTERS, 

"Hustler"  Ash  Sifter.  Hill  Dryer  Co.,  340-350  Park 
Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 

BALL  BEARINGS. 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  100  Beacon  Street.  Auto- 
mobile and  Bicycle  Parts.    Metal  Stampings. 

BANKS. 
People's  Savings  Bank.  452  Main  Street.     See  Advt. 


Worcester  County  Institution  for  Savings,  13  Foster 
St.     See  Advt. 

Worcester  five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  314  Main  St.  See 
Advt. 

Worcester  Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  311  Main  St.  See 
Advt. 

Worcester  National  Bank,  9  Foster  Street,      See  Advt. 

Worcester  Trust  Co.,  448  Main  Street.     See  Advt. 

BELTING. 

Oak  tanned  leather  belting  always  in  stock.  Gbaton 
&  Knight  Mfg.  Co..  Bloomingdale  Road.    See  Advt. 

Pure  Oak  Bark  Tanned  Leather  Belting.  Special 
Waterproof  Belting, "B.  &  F. "Belting,  Dynamo  Belts 
and  other  specials.  Mill  Supplies.  J.  F.  &  W.  H. 
Warren  Co..  44  Vine  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

BLACKSMITHS. 

Common    Sense  Shoeing  forge.    John  J.  Grady,   162 

Mechanic  Street.     Tel.  1028  6. 

BOILERS. 
The  Sinclair  Co.    Ideal  boilers.    28  Pearl  St.   See  Advt. 

BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 

Bolts,  cold  punched  nuts  and  washers,  die  making  and 
metal  punching.  Thomas  Smith  Co.,  Frank  W. 
Foye,  14  Cypress  Street. 

BOOK    BINDERY. 

Book  Binders  and  Paper  Rulers.  J.  S.  Wesby  & 
Sons,  387  Main  Street  and  50  Foster  Street. 

BOWLING  SUPPLIES. 

Balls,  pins,  and  improved  foot  chalks.  M.  A.  Bart- 
LKTT,  29  Cypress  Street. 

BUILDERS'  FINISH. 

Doors,  sash,  blinds,  and  fine  builders'  finish.  Hatch 
&  Barnes  Co.,  196  Union  Street.    See  Advt. 


BUILDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Builders'  Supplies.  Smith.  Gheen  Co..  32  Blooming- 
dale  Koad.     See  Advt. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Bookkeepers,  stenographers  and  typewriters.  BECK- 
EKs  HrsiNEss  College.  492  Main  .St.     See  Advt. 

Tyler's  Business  College.  Public  and  Court  Report- 
ing,   734  Slate  Mutual  Building.     See  Advt. 

Business  Men  when  in  need  of  carefully  trained  Book- 
keepers and  Stenographers  apply  to  C.  B.  Post, 
Worcester  Business  Institdte",  476  Main  Street. 

CALENDARS. 

Advertising  Calendars,  Blotters,  Circulars,  Booklets, 
Mailing  Cards.  Etc.  Progke.ssPdb.  Co.,  377  Main  .St. 

CARDING  MACHINERY. 

Twentieth  Century  Henderson  Double  Carding  Process. 
J.  H.  Whittle,  150  Harlow  Street.     See  Advt. 

CHAINS. 

Jack  Chains,  Ladder  Chains,  all  kinds  of  Metal.  Hale 
Brothers  Comp.\ny.  42  Lagrange  Street. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Plans,  water  supply  and  sewerage.  H.H.Browning, 
civil  engineer,  405  Main  Street. 

CLOTHES  DRYERS. 

for  Lawn,  Balcony  or  Roof.  Hir>L  Dryer  Co.,  340  to 
350  Park  Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 

CONTRACTORS    AND   BUILDERS. 

Builders  of  public,  commercial  and  manufacturing 
buildings  and  private  residences.  J.  W.  Bishop  Co., 
107-109  Foster  Street.  Worcester,  Boston,  Provi- 
dence. R.  I. 

E.  J.  Cross,  General  Contractor.  Estimates  furnished 
on  any  class  of  buildings.  Office,  82  Foster  Street, 
Worcester. 

Public  and  mercantile  buildings  a  specialty.  The 
NoRCROSS  Bros.  Co.    See  Advt. 

General  Contractors  for  all  classes  of  buildings.  Sco- 
ville  &  Wheeler,  518  Main  Street.  Worcester. 

CUT  GLASS  WORKS. 

Rich  Cut  Glass.  Factory  and  Salesroom,  17  Hermon 
Street.     Willia.m  Tait.  Proprietor. 

DECORATORS  AND  PAINTERS. 

Artistic  frescoing  and  decorating  of  churches,  halls  and 
residences,  sign  and  house  painting.  .S.\ndgren  & 
Ehnborg,  274  Main  Street.    Tel.  983-4. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  in  Supplies.  We 
install  Dynamos  and  Motors,  Telephones,  Lighting, 
Etc.  Page  Electric  Co..  24  Pearl  Street. 

Electrical  Supplies,  construction  Automatic  Telephone 
Systems.  Plummer,  Ham  &  Richardson,  619 
Main  Street. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER. 
Electric    Light  and  Power   supplied  by  Worcester 
Electric    Light    Company.  66   Faraday    Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

ELEVATORS. 
Hydraulic  plunger  elevators.       Plunger   Elevator 
Co.,  Barber's.      See  Advt. 

EMERY  WHEELS. 

Grinding  Wheels,  grinding  machinery  and  India  oil 
stones.    Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co.    See  Advt. 

ENGRAVING. 
Half-Tone  Work  done  artistically.     Woodbuby-Cabl 

ton  Co.,  4  Walnut  Street.    See  Advt. 
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ENGINE  LATHES. 
Drilling   Machines    and    engine    lathes.        Prentice 
Bkothers.  CambridKe  Street.     See  Atlvt. 

ENGINEERS. 

Mill  Buildings,  Steel,  Concrete  Construction:  Power 
Installations,  Thompson  &Gai>la(;her,  S39  Main  St. 

ENVELOPE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Envelopes  and  Envelope  Specialties.  Logan,  Swift 
&  Brigham  Divi.sion.    See  Aqv. 

All  Kinds  and  sizes  of  Envelopes,  also  Paper  Boxes. 
Sherman  Envelope  Co.,     Office   and  Factory,   75 

School  Street,  Worcester. 

FIREARMS. 

Guns  and  pistols  of  all  kinds.  Harrington  &  Rich- 
ardson Arms  Co..  Park  Avenue.     See  Advt. 

FOUNDRIES. 

Light  and  heavy  Iron  Casting-.^.  .Jackson  Street 
Foundry,  J.  A.  Colvin.  Prop  ,  'vZ  Jackson  Street. 

GAS    ENGINES. 

Greendale  Gas  Engine  Co.,  manufacturers  of  Gas  and 
Gasoline  EnKin<-s.  S.  P.  Buhlingame,  Manager. 
Shop  'Phone  um-2. 

HARDWARE. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  hardware  and  cutlery. 
Duncan  &  Goodell  Co.  ,  404  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

HEATING  CONTRACTORS. 

Ideal  Boilers,  steam  and  water.     The  Sinclair  Co.. 

28  Pearl  Street.     See  Advt. 

Acetylene    Lighting— Plants    installed.    The  Sinclair 

Co.,  2H  Pearl  Street.     See  Advt. 

HOTEL. 

Bay  State  House,  European  plan.  C.  W.  Ripley,  pro- 
prietor.   See  Advt. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Supplies  for  blacksmiths,  carriage-makers.  Geo.  F. 
Blake,  Jk.,  &  Co.  Office  and  storehouse  Mechanic 
and  Foster  Streets.    Tel.  'J.iOS-2.i()9. 

IRON    FOUNDERS. 

High  Grade  Machinery  Castings.  Standard  Foundry 

Co.,  Tainter  Street.     See  Advt. 

INSURANCE. 
General    insurance    agency.     Charles    E.    Grant, 
Rooms  711  and  712  State  IViutual  Building. 

Life  Policies.  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 
See  Advt. 

LEATHER  AND  CANVAS  GOODS. 

Suit  Cases  and  Bags.  Toilet  Cases,  Music  Goods,  Etc. 
Warren  Leather  Goods  Co.,  80  Austin  Street. 

LEATHER  BELTING. 

Hudson's  extra  oak-tanned  Leather  Belting  always  in 
stock.  Hudson  Belting  Co.,  Eaton  Place.  See  Advt. 

LOOMS  AND  REPAIRS. 

Looms  and  Repairs.  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom 
Works.     See  Advt. 

LUMBER. 
W.  H.  Sawyer  Lumber  Co.    Hard  Pine  Timber   a    spe- 
cialty.   All  Kinds  Finish  constantly  in  kiln. 


Stone  &  Foster  Lumber  Co.,  Central  and  Union  Sts. 
Gener;i,l  line  of  lumber,  wholesale  or  retail. 

MACHINE  JOBBING. 

Machine  Jobbing,  .Special  Machinerv,  Patents  per- 
fected. Dawson  Machine  Co.,  2  "Sargent  Street. 
See  Advt. 

MACHINE  SCREWS. 

Machine  .Screws  in  iron,  steel  and  brass.  Worcester 
Machine  Screw  Co.,  Beacon  Street.    See  Advt. 


MACHINISTS'  TOOLS. 

Planers  a  specialty.  Machine  Tools,  Lathes  and  Drills. 
J.  S.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  23  Hermon  Street. 

Lathes,  Punches  and  Shears.  W.  0.  Young,  17  Her- 
mon Street. 

METAL  SPECIALTIES. 

Stove  Trimmings,  steampipe  collars  and  ferrules.  Mat- 
thews Mfg.  Co.,  104  Cxold  Street.    See  Advt. 

MILL  SUPPLIES. 

Crawford  &  Co.,  66.5  Main  Street.  Everything  in 
Mill  Supplies,  Wool  Stock,  Cotton  and  Cotton  Waste. 

MOHAIR  YARNS. 

Manufacturers  of  Mohair  and  Worsted  Yarns. 
QUEBNSBURY  MILLS.  Worcester.  Mass.     See  Advt. 

OVERALLS. 

Overalls,  Shirts,  Frocks,  Etc.  A.  G.  Hildreth,  25 
Hermon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

PAINTS  AND  OILS. 

Painters'  Supplies  and  Lubricating  Oils.  F.  M. 
Heath  &  Co.,  40  Southbridge  St..  opp.  Post  Office. 

PATENT  CURTAIN   RODS. 

Adjustable  Curtain  Rods  and  Sockets.  Fowler  &  Co., 
tio  Beacon  Street,  Worcester.  Mass. 

PATTERN-MAKERS. 

Pattern-making  for  all  kinds  of  machinery,  variety 
wood  turning.  J.  W.  Akmour.  164  Union  Street.  See 
Advt. 

PRINTING. 

Good  Printing  quickly  executed.  F.  S.  Blanchard  & 
Co..  6  Walnut  Street.     See  Advt^ 

Printing  and  Engraving,  Hurley's  Printery,  38  and  44 

Front  Street. 

Posters,  Show  Cards.  Theatrical  and  Commercial 
Priming.    C.  R.  Stobbs,  1(3  Mechanic  Street. 

Commercial  Printing  and  Blank-book  Work.  O.  B. 
Wood,  .50  Foster  Street.     See  Advt. 

RAILROADS. 

Boston  &  Albany  division  of   N.  Y.   C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R. 

See    Advt. 

RAZORS. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles,  including  Safety  Razors. 
J.  R.  ToRREY  Razor  Co.,  Chandler  Street. 

REEDS. 
Organ  Reeds  and  Reed  Boards.    Hammond  Reed  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass.     See  Advt. 

RAZOR    STROPS. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of  Strops,  also  Stropping 
Machine.    J.  R.  Tohkey  &  Co.,  Chandler  .Street. 

ROLLING  MILLS. 

Continuous  Rolling  Mills,  Gas  Producers  and  Wire  Mill 
Machinery.    MoK(;an  Construction  Co.     See  Adv. 

ROOMS  WITH  POWER. 

Rooms  with  power  in  business  district.  Estate  of 
Wm.  T.  Merkifield,  100  Exchange  St.     See  Advt. 

SHOE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Heywood,  the  Worcester  made  Shoe.  Heywood  Boot 
&  Shoe  Co.,  Retail  Store  41,'i  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

SLIPPERS, 

Shoes  and  Slippers,  Barefoot  Sandals.  Felt  footwear 
a  specialty.  Worcester  Slipper  Co.,  J.  P.  Gros- 
venor.  Prop.,  370  Park  Avenue. 

STAMPINGS. 
Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  loO  Beacon  Street.    Light 
and  heavy  Stampings  in  all  metals. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  FITTERS. 
Braman,    Dow    &    Co.,    Contractors   for  Heating  Ap- 
paratus.  Steam,    Water    or  'Vapor.     Mill  Piping  a 
specialty.    7  Washington  Square. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  SUPPLIES. 

Leading  Makes  of  steam  and  hot  water  heaters.  Cen- 
tral Supply  Co.,  35  Waldo  Street.    See  Advt. 
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STEAMSHIP  LINES.  WATER  METERS. 

Steamship    Lines— United  Fruit  Co.'s  trips  to  Ja-  The  Best  Known  Meter.    Union   Water   Meter  Co., 

maiua.     See  Adv.  Hcrmou  .Sircct.     See  Advt. 

SUIT  CASES  AND  BAGS.  WIRE  FLY  KILLER. 

,  V      1         •   1            .      T   .     •                              »  Ripelnw  Wire  Flv  Killer.    It  kills  but  does  not  crush 

Largest  and  best  variety,  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  "^'^f,  **|^.      ^    i,,   hipei^ow   11  Foster  Street 

Warren  Leather  Goods  Co.  "^"^  "■'•  •    •'•  ^  •  LS'f't-Low.  ii  f  oster  oiieet. 

\A^IRE  GOODS. 

TACKS    AND    NATT  S  w  iivx^   ^v^^ 

iA^t^a  AINU   iNAii^a.  Wire  of  all  Kinds.    Spencer  Wire  Co.,  Worcester  and 

Shoe    Taclis.    Hunsariau    Nails,    Hob    Nails.     P.    E.  .Spencer.     See  Aovt.  

SOMERS,  17  Harmon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.  Wire  Goods  and  Wire  Novelties.     Worcester  Wire 

TAXIDERMIST.  Goods  Co.    See  Advt. 

Chas    K.  Reed,    Naturalists'    Supplies.      75   Thomas  Wire,  wire  cloth  and  poultry  netting.      Wright  Wire 

Street,  corner  Union,  Worcester  Mass.  Co.,  Worcester  and  Palmer.     See  Advt. 

VALENTINES.  WOOL-SPINNING  MACHINERY. 

Valentines,   Holiday  Goods,    Kaster   Novelties.     The  Johnson    &   Bassett,    Wool-Spinning  Machinery.     Ill 

Geu.  C.  Whit,\ey  Co..  >u    Union  Street.  Worcester.  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BANKS. 

ffBlORCESTER  NATIONAL  BANK,  g  Foster  Street.  Incorporated  as  a  State  Bank  in  1804;  as 
1^  a  National  Bank  in  1S64.  Capital  $250,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits  $321,508.72.  Divi- 
dends April  and  October;  rate  past  year,  8  per  cent.  President,  James  P.  Hamilton;  Cashier,  Sam- 
uel D.  Spurr;  Assistant  Cashier,  F.  M.  Hedden;  Directors,  A.  George  Bullock, 
Charles  A.  Chase,  James  P.  Hamilton,  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  Edward  L.  Davis,  George  F.  Brooks, 
Paul  B.  Morgan,  Reginald  Washburn,  Matthew  J.  Whittall. 

pnlORCESTER  TRUST  COMPANY,  344  Main  Street.  Incorporated  in  1868.  Capital  $500,000; 
liiil  surplus  $500,000.  Dividends  Januarv,  April,  July,  and  October;  rate  past  year,  6  per  cent. 
William  D.  Luey,  President;  Henry  A.  Marsh,  Nathaniel  Paine,  Henry  P.  Murray,  Vice  Presidents; 
Samuel  H.  Clary,  Treasurer;  Alvin  J.  Daniels,  Secretary;  Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors,  Henry 
A.  Marsh  ;  Directors.  Charles  S.  Barton,  Geo.  F.  Blake,  A.  George  Bullock,  John  H.  Goes,  Alexander 
DeWitt,  Thomas  B.  Eaton.  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Henry  F.  Harris,  Rockwood  Hoar, 
C.  Henry  Hutchins,  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  J.  Russel  Marble,  Neal  Rantoul, 
Wm.  H.  Sawyer,  Frank  Bulkeley  Smith,  E.  D.  Thayer,  Chas.  M.  Thayer,  Robert  M.  Washburn, 
George  W.   Wells,  M.  J.  Whittall,  G.  Marston  Whitin,  Charles  A.   Williams,  Robert  Winsor. 

EOPLE'S  SAVINGS  BANK,  452  Main  Street.     Incorporated  in   1864.     Deposits  $11,185,000; 
guaranty  fund  $520,000.      Interest  payable  February  and  August  2d.      Deposits  go  on  interest 


February,  May,  August  and  November  i  ;  rate  past  year,  3  Vper  cent.     President,  Samuel  R.  Hey 
wood ;  Treasurer,  Charles   M.    Bent;    Assistant   Treasurer,  Frederick    W-    White;      Investment 
Committee,  Samuel  R.  Heywood,  William  W.  Johnson,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  Henry  M.  Harris,  Charles 
M.  Thayer. 

mHE  WORCESTER  MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK,  Worcester,  Mass.  Organized,  1851. 
onicers:  President,  A.  I'..  U.  SpruLrne;  Vice  Presidents,  John  H.  Goes,  Thomas  B.  Eaton, 
Eli  .1.  Whittemore;  Treasurer,  Frank  \\'.  Cutting;  Trustees,  A.  B.  R.  Sprague,  Thomas  B.  Eaton, 
Thomas  G.  Kent,  Eli  J.  AVhittemore,  John  H.  Goes,  Francis  H.  Dewey,  Chas.  A.  Hill,  Clias.  F. 
Hanson,  Geo.  E.  ]Merrill,  Levis  G.  White,  Francis  W.  Blacker,  Henry  S.  Pratt,  Arthur  P.  Rugg, 
Chas.  I).  Lamson. 

pWlORCESTER  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  314  Main  Street.  Incorporated,  April  1, 
Iliil  i,so4.  Assets,  !^10,47;:!,7;>l'.oM;  nunil)er  of  depositors,  ;>4,4l.'l.  Deposits  received  from  five 
cents  to  SIOOO  and  placed  on  interest  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Dividends  payable  on 
and  after  January  15  and  July  15.  President,  Henry  M.  Witter;  Vice  Presidents, , Simeon  N. 
Story,  Gilbert  J.  Rugg,  Edwin  Brown,  Roger  F.  Upham,  Otis  E.  Putnam,  James  Draper;  Treas- 
urer, J.  Stewart  Brown. 

pWlORCESTER  COUNTY  INSTITUTION  FOR  SAVINGS,  13  Foster  Street.  Incorporated, 
Mk  February  5,  LSl'S.  Deposits,  !?];», 014, 022;  assets,  sl>u, 414,15(1;  number  depositors,  39,955. 
Deposits  put  on  interest  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Dividends  payable  January  15  and 
Inly  15.  President,  Chas.  A.  Chase;  Vice  Presidents,  Edward  L.  Davis,  (tCO.  E.  Francis,  Thos. 
H.  Gage;  Treasurer,  Alfred  L.  Aiken;  Board  of  Investment,  Chas.  A.  Chase,  Sam'l  B.  Wood- 
ward, Geo.  E.  Francis,  Lyman  A.  Ely,  A.  George  Bullock;  Clerk  of  Corporation,  Chas.  F. 
Aldrich. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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The  Old  Family  Wine  Store 

Og:>0(xz>oo<:z>00<z:>o  sole  MANurACTURERs    or  o<zr>oo<z:>oo<r:>oo<z>Q 

G^rriPRIVATE  STOCK  WHISKEY 


Cold   Blast 

Ginger  Ale 

Write      for      Price      List 

GEO.  F.  HEWETT  CO. 


Established  1860 
Telephone    2455 


41 ,  43,  45  Waldo  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


jv-  >r  c.  rSrir.Ji.rt.  jf..  j:,£:ss£E 


Sleeping  Car  Service  Between 
Worcester  and  New  York  City 

Via  Boston  d  Albany  R..  R.,  over  "Springfield  Line." 

Sleeper  is  placed  in  the  Depot  at  10.30  p.m.,  and  may  be  occupied  at  that 
time;  leaves  12.44  midnight;  due  New  York  City  at  6.45  a.m.;  sleeper  will  remain 
in  Grand  Central  Station  until  7  o'clock. 

Returning  Sleeper  is  placed  in  Grand  Central  Station  10  p.m.,  and  may  be 
occupied  at  that  time;  leaves  at  11.03  P-m-  Will  be  sidetracked  at  Worcester  so 
that  passengers  may  remain  in  car  until  7  a.m.  if  desired. 

10  TRAINS  A  DAY  leave  Worcester  via  New  York  Central  Lines,  as  fol- 
lows:    6.24,  g.40,  11.23,  11-55  a.m.;  1.04,  3.09,  4.39,  7.10,  9.09  p.m.;  1.17  a.m. 

For  reservations  call  on  W.  U.  Bixby,  Ticket  Agent,  Union  Station. 

S.  S.  Van  Etten,  City  Ticket  and  Passenger  Agent,  385  Main  Street,  Worcester. 

A.  S.   HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Boston. 

Jn  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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PRENTICE    BROS.    COMPANY, 

WORCESTER,   MASS. 


BUILDERS    OF 


Drilling    Machines  and    Engine    Lathes. 


Coates  Hair  Clippers  and  flexible  transmission. 


COATES  (LIPPKR  MFG.  CO..    WOUCESTEK,  MASS. 


MATTHEWS  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


O  U    Ro       NEW 

EQUIPMENT 


>oo<:z>oo<n>o^o<z>o^o< 


>00< 


>00<I=>0 


fe^        «^        «^ 


STOVE  TRIMMINGS, 
BALL  BEARINGS, 

Steam-'Pipe  Collars, 

Femiles  nnd 

Sheet  JMetal  Specialties. 


104  Gold  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  T.  MATTHEWS,  Treasurer. 


Of  Type  and  Fast  Machines  for  HIGH 
GRADE  PRINTING  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  experts  to  be  one  of  the 
best  in  New  England.  We  can  please 
you  in  quality  and  price. 

Commonw^ealth  Press 


O  .      B.WOOD 
150     Foster     Street,        Worcester 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  j)lease  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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The  Twentieth  Century  Henderson  Double  Carding  Process 

From  Union  Depot  take  Fitchburfr  cars  that  run  on  the  hour  and  half  hour,  or  get  transfer  at  City  Hail 
for  Barber's  Crossing  or  Brittau  Square  Cars,  that  run  every  7}^  minutes. 

150  Harlow  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


This  cut  represents  the  latest  and  most  improved  Carding  Machine  for  carding  woolens,  worsteds,  etc.  By 
this  process  a  Two-card  Set  will  give  more  even  work,  better  mixing,  better  carding,  and  as  much  carding  as 
any  Three-card  Set  now  manufactured.  This  can  be  furnished  in  Three-card  sets  if  required.  By  using  this 
carding  device  about  one- third  of  the  space  is  saved,  one  third  of  the  power,  and  the  Cards  are  sold  for  less 
money  than  a  Three-card  Set  With  a  Two-card  Set,  on  the  Breaker  we  get  8  Workers  and  oa  the  Finisher  6 
Workers,  which  makes  14  Workers  against  17  in  the  regular  way. 

The  Workers  on  these  Cards  run  in  pairs.  The  first  Worker  does  no  carding,  as  it  runs  point  to  point  with 
the  clothing  on  the  main  cylinder.  This  simply  holds  the  stock  while  the  main  cylinder  draws  the  staple  out  to 
its  fullest  length.  It  is  then  passed  to  the  second  Worker,  which  cards  it,  and  what  does  not  pass  by  this  Work- 
er is  carried  back  by  the  Upper  Stripper  to  the  tirst  Worker  of  the  pair  and  recombed,  and  then  returns  to  the 
second  Worker,  following  through  this  process  until  it  is  thoroughly  carded.  The  next  set  of  workers  is  set 
slightly  closer,  and  goes  through  the  same  operation. 

In  one  set  of  these  Cards  there  are  42  Carding  Points  against  17  Carding  Points  in  a  Three-card  Set,  giving 
far  superior  Carding  to  any  Three-card  Set  now  running. 

We  make  these  Cards  the  following  sizes: 

48"  and  60"  x  48",  either  wood  or  iron  Cylinders,  which  carries  14  Workers  and  14  Strippers;  48"  and  60" x  60", 
which  carries  18  Workers  and  18  Strippers.  Where  not  otherwise  specified,  we  always  put  on  a  30"  Iron  Doffer 
on  Breaker  and  13"  Ring  Doffers  on  the  Finisher. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  Cards  it  will  pay  you  to  look  into  this. 

JANIKS    H.     \?VHITTLE. 


American  and 


Bay     State    House.     -  European  Han 

C.  W.  RIPLEY,  Proprietor    .-.    WORCESTER,  MASS. 


//.  HODGSON,  Pres.  and  Treas. 


FRED  HODGSON.  Gen.  Mgr. 

^een^bury  Mills 

Worcester,,  Mass. 
Manufacturers  of  Mohair  and  Worsted  Tarns. 


HAMMOND        REED        COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of 


Organ  Breeds,  Reed  Boards  and  other  Organ  Supplies 

Telegraph  and  Cable  Address,  "Reeds,"  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  WOR.CESTER.     MASS 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  memtion  the   Worcester  Magazine. 
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RHODE    ISLAND    STATE    HOUSE. 

N'oRCROss  Brothers,  Builders,  Worcester,  Mass. 


THE 

ONLY 

GROUND 

FLOOR 

PRINTING 

OFFICE 

IN 

THE 

CITY 


J^K. 


&3miM/^  CJ  U  Jj  L(  H  ^ 
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mm 


Catalogue  and 


If  you  put  your  commissions  in 
our  hands  your  Advertising  Trou- 
bles will  all  be  over.  We  are 
Booklet   Builders    from   start   to 

finish .      You    can  get  rid    of  that  worried    look 

if  you  say  the  word  to 

Tj^e  Blanchard  Press 

Si's.  Walnut  Street 
"Worcester,  Mass. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  meyition  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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LOOMS   and    REPAIRS 


CROMPTON   &   KNOWLES    LOOM   WORKS 

Worcester  F^rovicle>noe  Plniledelptiia 


*^e  Smith,  Green  Company 

R.   C.   CLEVELAND,  President  and  Treasurer 

Office,  Yards  and  Warehouses:  32   Bloomingdalc   Road,  Worccster,   Mass. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Builders'   Supplies 

PROPRIETORS     OF 

Elastic  Pulp  Plaster  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

ELASTIC  PULP  PLASTER 

The  only  perfect  Wall  Plaster  in  the  world 


For  Statistics  of  Worcester  and 
List  of  Things  Made 

Write  to  the  SECRETARY  BOARD  OF  TRADE 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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Spencer  Wire  Company 

91   Webster  Street^    Worcester^  Mass. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


Wire  and  Wire  Specialties 


Send  for  our  new  50-page 
Catalogue 


/"  writing  to  advertisers,  please  jnention  the  Worcester  Maoazine. 


THE    WORCESTER   MAGAZINE. 


That  Office  Help 


Is  a  source  of  continual  anxiety  to 
the  business  man  unless  he  has 
_  the  best.  Poor  help  costs  more 
than  good  help  does.  Becker's  Business  College  lias  turned  out  the  best  class  of  help 
employed  in  Worcester.  \\'lien  in  need  of  such  help  send  to  Becker's — the  school  giving  the 
strongest  business  training  in  New  England. 

Telephone  378=3  E,.  C.  A.  BELCKER,  Prop. 


Estabhshfd    1S71.  Incorporated    iSSS. 

HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO., 

/TOanufacturcvs  of 

FIRE-ARMS. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  on  request.         WORCESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Log:an,  Swift  &  Brig^ham 

ENVELOPE  CO.   DIVISION 

Worcester,    Massachusetts 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  STANDARD 


The_^ 

Outlook  Envelope 

Insures  economy  and  absolute  accuracy 
in  the  addressing  of  all  your  mail  matter. 


The  Improved  Columbian 
Clasp  Envelope 

The  best  and  most  satisfactory  Merchan- 
dise Envelope  made. 


Specialists  in  STEEL  DIE  STAMPING 

tor  Commercial  Work.     Samples  and  Prices  of  our  Standard  Goods 
(urnished  by  your  Stationer  or  Printer. 


Worcester  Has  More  Than  1100  Manufac- 
turing Plants 

Employing   26,000  Wage  Earners 

Its  Annual  Pay-roll  is  $13,000,000 
The  Value  of  Products  annually  produced  is  upward  of  $54,000,000 


Write  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Particulars 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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Hudson  Belting  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Stretched  Oak  Tanned 

LEATHER  BELTING 


"On  Time" 


our  watchword 


Machine  Jobbing,  Special 
Machinery,  Patents 
perfected  and 

Automobiles 


Round,  Twisted  and  Solid  Belting,  Strapping, 
Lacing,  Rubber  Belting.  Special  Belts  for  Dyna- 
mos.      Hudson's    Extra    English    Black.     Also  repaired  and  stored 

'^°°'''""TkPICEANDPACTORV:  DAWSON    MACHINE    CO. 

Eaton  Place,      WORCESTER,  MASS.     Telephone  2  Sargent  Street 


<< 


Everything  in  Wire '' 


We  inaiiufacture  from  steel  and  Lrass  wire  a  salable  line  of  Hardware  and  Kitchen 
Goods  Specialties,  Belt  Ho(tks;  Universal,  Jack  and  Pln]nl)ers'  Chains;  Coat  and 
Hat  Hooks;  Garment  Hanf^ers;  Blind  Fixtnres;  Kitchen  Wire  Goods;  Wire  Nails, 
Tacks  and  Staples.  Gnr  line  on  sale  at  all  Hardware  and  Department  Stores. 
Special  Goods  made  to  oi-dei-  from  wire. 

The    Wire    Goods    Company 

WOP^CE,STE,R,  MASSACHUSELTTS 


Norton  Emery  Wheel  Company 


AWARDED 


TWO  GRAND  PRIZES 
TWO  COLD  MEDALS 

For  NORTON   PRODUCTS 
at  St.  Louis  Exposition 

GRINDING  WHEELS  GRINDING  MACHINERY 

ALUNDUM  ABRASIVE  INDIA  OIL  STONES 


Highest  Awards  in  all  Classes 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magasine. 
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plunger  Elevator  Co., 


Safe,  Long-Lived,  Economical, 
High-Speed  Passenger  Eleva- 
tors a  Specialty 


Hydraulic  Plunger 

LEVATORS. 


OFFICE    AND    FACTORY. 

BARBE^R'S.  ^  ^  WORCE^STHR.,   MASS 


IDEAL    BOILERS 


;*^n^      Liberal    Warmth,    Economy    of    Fuel 


Guarantee 


V 


L^ 


m© 


Ivlany  people  say  so  from  ex:perience. 

Ivlade    In     large    variety    of  sizes  to    suit    any 

requirement. 

THE  SINCLAIR  CO..      28  Pearl  Street,  Worcester 


I'M  IE 


t;  ^iAt.,a.J^«**«^**-  ■ 


Continuous 
Rolling  Mills 

Continuous 
Heating  Furnaces 

Continuous 
Gas  Producers 

Wire  Mill 
Machinery 


MORGAN  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

WORCESTER,    MASS. 


New  York  Office: 
40  EXCHANGE  PLACE 


European  Office: 
52  RUE  DE  CONCRES,  BRUSSELS 


In  writi7ig  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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rWOODBVKT-CARIiTON  CO 


UNION  WATER  METER  CO., 


BEX  JAM!  X  F.OTIS, 

Pies,  and  Manager. 

EDW.  P.  KIXG, 

'I'reas.  and  Siipt. 


Water 
Meters. 


WORCESTER, 

MASS. 


HATCH  &  BARNES  CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 

AND  FINE  BUILDERS'  FINISH. 

Practical    Stair    Builders.       Newels,    Balusters 

and  Rails  constantly  on  hand  and  made 

to  order.     Wood  Turning  a  specialty. 

Office.  19(1  Union  Street.  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


WORCESTER 
MACHINE 
SCREW  CO., 


Manufacturers  of 

SET,  CAP  AND    MACHINE    ^ 


! 

STANDARD  <( 
SCREW  CO.  ^ 
SUCCESSORS.   J 

I 


SCREWS 


IN   IRON,  STEEL  AND  BRASS. 


STUDS    FOR    STEAM    ENGINES.J 
PUMPS,    ETC. 


^ 


Worcester,     Mass.      S 


WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.    D«ncan  8  Gooddl  Co., 


WIRE 
GUARD 
WORK. 

Elevator 

Cabs  and 

Enclosures 


Wholesalers 
and  retailers  in 


Coal    Screens    and.    Riddles. 

POULTRY  NETTING. 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 


PALMER,  MASS 


Hardware  and  Cutlery. 


We  have  the  finest  line  of  Table  and  Pocket  Cutlery, 
also  highest  grade  of  Scissors,  including  all  kinds  from 
Finest  Manicure  Scissors  to  Tailors'  Shears,  to  be  seen  in 
Worcester. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Builders'  Hardware  and  Sup- 
plies, and  carry  in  stock  a  large  line  of  best  quality  door 
and  \vindow  trimminars. 


404  Main  Street,  Cor.  Pearl. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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JAMAICA 


WHERE   SUMMER  IS 
12  MONTHS   LONG 

Nowhere  can  winter  be  spent  so  delightfully 

THE    UNITED     FRUIT     COMPANY'S 

Steel    Twin-Screw  U.  S.  Mail  Steamships 

Sailings    Weekly   from   Boston,  Philadelphia    and    Baltimore 

Round  Trip  Fare,  $75  ben^hKaTe'^oor  Single  Fare,  $40 

Write  for  Jamaica  Literature  describing  and  illustrating  the  Island  and  tours 
of  interest.     Address  General  Passenger  Agent 

UNITED     FRUIT     COMPANY 


Long    Wharf,  Boston. 


.^lailTCIJMI^ANY 


Or  call  on  either  of  the  following  Worcester  Agents: 

J.  F.  HEALY,  396  Main  St.  O.  F.  RAWSON,  391  Main  St. 

S.  S.  VAN  ETTEN,  385  Main  Street. 

In  ivriting  to  advertisers,  -please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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WORCESTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Worcester  Kemp  Manure  Spreader,  Buckeye  Mower, 
Bullard  Hay  Tedder,  Worcester  Rake.  Richardson 
Manufact'uuing  Co..  8-1  Prescott  St.,  Worcester. 

ARCHITECTS. 

George  H.  Clemence,  Architect.  Walker  Building, 
Room  :205,  405  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Stephen  C.  Earle,  Architect,  Room  45,  Burnside  Build- 
ing. 339  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Futler  &  Delano  Company,  Architects,  452  Main  St. 
Worcester,  Mass.     Ward  P.  Delano,  Robt.  L.  Fuller 

Clellan  Waldo  Fisher,  Architect.  Office,  718  State 
Mutual  Building,  Worcester. 

Frost,  Briggs  &  Chamberlain,  Architects,  Offices  518 
Mam  Street.  Knovvles  Building,  Worcester,  Mass. 

ASH  SIFTERS. 

"Hustler"  Ash  Sifter.  Hill  Dryer  Co.,  340-350  Park 
Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 

BALL  BEARINGS. 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  lOO  Beacon  Street.  Auto- 
mobile and  Bicycle  Parts.    Metal  Stampings. 

BANKS. 
People's  Savings  Bank,  452  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

Worcester  County  Institution  for  Savings,  13  Foster 
St.     See  Advt. 

Worcester  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  314  Main  St.     See 

Advt. 

Worcester  Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  311  Main  St.     See 

Advt. 

Worcester  National  Bank,  9  Foster  Street.      See  Advt. 
Worcester  Trust  Co.,  448  Main  Street.     See  Advt. 

BELTING. 

Oak  tanned  leather  belting  always  in  stock.  Graton 
&  Knight  Mfg.  Co..  Bloomingdale  Road.   See  Advt. 

Pure  Oak  Bark  Tanned  Leather  Belting.  Special 
Waterproof  Belting, "B.  &F."Belting,  Dynamo  Belts 
and  other  specials.  Mill  Supplies.  J.  F.  &  W.  H. 
Warren  Co.,  44  Vine  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

BLACKSMITHS. 

Common    Sense  Shoeing  Forge.    John  J.  Grady,   162 

Mechanic  Street.    Tel,  1028-6. 

BOILERS. 
The  Sinclair  Co.    Ideal  boilers.    28  Pearl  St.   See  Advt. 

BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 

Bolts,  cold  prnched  nuts  and  washers,  die  making  and 
metal  punching.  Thomas  Smith  Co..  Frank  W. 
Foye,  14  Cypress  Street. 

BOOK    BINDERY. 

Book  Binders  and  Paper  Rulers.  J.  S.  Wesby  & 
Sons,  387  Main  Street  and  .50  Foster  Street. 

BOWLING  SUPPLIES. 

Bails,  pins,  and  improved  foot  chalks.  M.  A  Bart- 
LETT,  29  Cypress  Street. 

BUILDERS'  FINISH. 

Doors,  sash,  blinds,  and  tine  builders'  tinish.  Hatch 
&  Barnes  Co..  196  Union  Street.     See  Advt. 


BUILDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Builders'  Supplies.  Smith,  Green  Co.,  32  Blooming- 
dale  Road.     See  Advt. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Bookkeepers,  stenographers  and  typewriters.  Beck- 
er's BusiNE.ss  College.  492  Main  St.    See  Advt. 

Business  Men  when  in  need  of  carefully  trained  Book- 
keepers and  Stenographers  apply  to  C.  B.  Post, 
Worcester  Business  Institute.  476  Main  Street. 

CALENDARS. 

Advertising  Calendars,  Blotters,  Circulars.  Booklets, 
Mailing  Cards,  Etc.  Progress  Pub.  Co.,  377  Main  St. 

CARDING  MACHINERY. 

Twentieth  Century  Henderson  Double  Carding  Process. 
J.  H.  Whittle,  150  Harlow  Street.     See  Advt. 

CHAINS. 

Jack  Chains,  Ladder  Chains,  all  kinds  of  Metal.  Hale 
Brothers  Companv,  42  Lagrange  Street. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Plans,  water  supply  and  sewerage.  H.H.Browning, 
civil  engineer,  405  Main  Street. 

CLOTHES  DRYERS. 

For  Lawn,  Balcony  or  Roof.  Hill  Dryer  Co.,  340  to 
350  Park  Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 

CONTRACTORS   AND  BUILDERS. 

Builders  of  public,  commercial  and  manufacturing 
buildings  and  private  residences.  J.  W.  Bishop  Co., 
107-109  Foster  Street.  Worcester,  Boston,  Provi- 
dence. R.  I. 

E.  J.  Cross,  General  Contractor.  Estimates  furnished 
on  any  class  of  buildings.  Office,  82  Foster  Street, 
Worcester. 

Public  and  mercantile  buildings  a  specialty.  The 
NoRCROss  Bros,  Co.    See  Advt. 

CUT  GLASS  WORKS. 

Rich  Cut  Glass.  Factory  and  Salesroom,  17  Hermon 
Street.    William  Tait,  Proprietor. 

DECORATORS  AND  PAINTERS. 

Artistic  frescoing  and  decorating  of  churches,  halls  and 
residences,  sign  and  house  painting.  Sandgren  & 
Ehnborg.  274  Main  Street.    Tel.  983-4. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  in  Supplies.  We 
install  Dynamos  and  Motors,  Telephones.  Lighting, 
Etc.  Page  Electric  Co.,  24  Pearl  Street. 

Electrical  Supplies,  construction  Automatic  Telephone 
Systems.        Plummer,    Ham    &    Richardson,    619 

Main  Stieet. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER. 

Electric  Light  and  Power  supplied  by  Worcester 
Electric  Light  Cojjpanv.  66  Faraday  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

ELEVATORS. 

Hydraulic  plunger  elevators.  Plunger  Elevator 
Co.,  Barber's.      See  Advt. 

EMERY  WHEELS. 

Grinding  Wheels,  grinding  machinery  and  India  oil 
stones.    Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co.    See  Advt. 

ENGRAVING. 
Half-Tone  Work  done  artistically.     Woodbury-Carl 

TON  Co..  4  Walnut  Street.     See  Advt. 
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ENGINE  LATHES. 

Drilling  Machines  and  engine  lathes.  Prentice 
Bkotheks.  Camljridg^e  Street.     See  Advt. 

ENGINEERS. 

Mill  Buildings,  Steel,  Concrete  Construction:  Power 
Installations,  Thompson  &  Gallagher,  339  Main  St. 

ENVELOPE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Envelopes  and  Envelope  Specialties.  Logan,  Swift 
&  Bkigham  Division.    See  Adv. 

All  Kinds  and  sizes  of  Envelopes,  also  Paper  Boxes. 
Sherman  Envelope  Co.,  Office  and  Factory.  75 
School  Street,  Worcester. 

FIREARMS. 

Guns  and  pistols  of  all  kinds.  Harrington  &  Rich- 
ardson Arms  Co..  Park  Avenue.    See  Advt. 

FOUNDRIES. 

Light  and  heavy  Iron  Castings.  Jackson  Street 
Foundry,  J.  A.  Colvin,  Prop.,  52  Jackson  Street. 

GAS    ENGINES. 

Greendale  Gas  Engine  Co.,  manufacturers  of  Gas  and 
Gasoline  Engines.  S.  F.  Burlingame,  Manager. 
Shop  'Phone  10(53-:^. 

HARDWARE. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  hardware  and  cutlery. 
Duncan  &  Goodell  Co.  ,  404  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

HEATING  CONTRACTORS. 

Ideal  Boilers,  steam  and  water.     The  Sinclair  Co., 

28  Pearl  Street.     See  Advt. 

Acetylene  Lighting— Plants  installed.  The  Sinclair 
Co.,  28  Pearl  Street.     See  Advt. 

HOTEL. 

Bay  State  House,  European  plan.  C.  W.  Ripley,  pro- 
prietor.   See  Advt. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Supplies  for  blacksmiths,  carriage-makers.  Geo.  F. 
Blake.  Jr.,  &  Co.  Office  and  storehouse  Mechanic 
and  Foster  Streets.    Tel.  2iiOH-2.509. 

IRON    FOUNDERS. 

high  Grade  Machinery  Castings.  Standard  Foundry 

Co.,  Tainter  Street.    See  Advt. 

INSURANCE. 

General  insurance  agency.  Charles  E.  Grant, 
Rooms  7U  and  712  State  Mutual  Building. 

Life  Policies.  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 
.See  Advt. 

LEATHER  AND  CANVAS  GOODS. 

Suit  Cases  and  Bags.  Toilet  Cases,  Music  Goods,  Etc. 
Warren  Leather  Goods  Co.,  80  Austin  Street. 

LEATHER  BELTING. 

Hudson's  extra  oak- tanned  Leather  Belting  always  in 
stock.  Hudson  Belting  Co.,  Eaton  Place.  See  Advt. 

LOOMS  AND  REPAIRS. 

Looms  and  Repairs.  Ckompton  &  Knowles  Loom 
Works.    See  Advt. 

LUMBER. 

W.  H.  Sawyer  Lumber  Co.  Hard  Pine  Timber  a  spe- 
cialty.    All  Kinds  Finish  constantly  in  kiln. 

Stone  &  Foster  Lumber  Co.,  Central  and  Union  Sts. 
General  line  of  lumber,  wholesale  or  retail. 

MACHINE  JOBBING. 
Machine  Jobbing.   Special    Machinery,  Patents    per- 
fected.   Dawson  Machine  Co..  2  Sargent  Street. 
See  Advt. 


MACHINE  SCREWS. 
Machine  Screws  in  iron,  steel  and  brass.    Worcester 
Machine  Screw  Co.,  Beacon  Street.    See  Advt. 

MACHINISTS'  TOOLS. 

Planers  a  specialty.  Machine  Tools,  Lathes  and  Drills. 
J.  S.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  23  Hermon  Street. 

Lathes,  Punches  and  Shears.  W.  C.  Young,  17  Her- 
mon Street. 

METAL  SPECIALTIES. 

Stove  Trimmings,  steampipe  collars  and  ferrules.  Mat- 
thews Mfg.  Co.,  104  Gold  Street.     See  Advt. 

MILL  SUPPLIES. 

Crawford  &  Co.,  6(;.t  Main  Street.  Everything  in 
Mill  Supplies,  Wool  Stock,  Cotton  and  Cotton  Waste. 

MOHAIR  YARNS. 

Manufacturers  of  Mohair  and  Worsted  Yarns. 
QUEENSBURY  MILLS,  Worcester,  Mass.     See  Advt. 

OVERALLS. 

Overalls,  Shirts,  Frocks,   Etc.    A.   G.   Hildreth,  25 

Hermon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

PAINTS  AND  OILS. 

Painters'  Supplies  and  Lubricating  Oils.  F.  M. 
Heath  &  Co.,  40  Southbridge  St.,  opp.  Post  Office. 

PATENT  CURTAIN  RODS. 

Adjustable  Curtain  Rods  and  Sockets.  Fowler  &  Co., 
65  Beacon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

PRINTING. 

Good  Printing  quickly  executed.    F.  S.  Blanchabd  & 

Co.,  6  Walnut  Street.     See  Advt. 

Printing  and  Engraving,  Hurley's  Pbinteby,  38  and  44 

Front  Street. 
Posters,    Show    Cards.    Theatrical    and    Commercial 

Printing.    C-  R.  Stobbs,  16  Meohanic  Street. 

Commercial    Printing  and  Blank-book    Work.    O.  B. 

Wood,  ,^0  Foster  Street.     See  Advt. 

RAILROADS. 

Boston  &  Albany  division  of  N.  Y.   C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R. 

See    Advt. 

RAZORS. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles,  including  Safety  Razors. 
J.  R.  Turrey  Razor  Co.,  Chandler  Street. 

REEDS. 
Organ  Reeds  and  Reed  Boards.    Hammond  Reed  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass.     See  Advt. 

RAZOR    STROPS. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of  Strops,  also  Stropping 
Machine.    J.  R.  Torr'ey  &  Co.,  Chandler  Street. 

ROLLING  MILLS. 

Continuous  Rolling  Mills,  Gas  Producers  and  Wire  Mill 
Machinery.    Morijan  Construction  Co.    See  Adv. 

SHOE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Hcywood,  the  Worcester  made  Shoe.  Heywood  Boot 
&  Shoe  Co.  ,  Retail  Store  415  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

SLIPPERS. 

Shoes  and  Slippers.  Barefoot  Sandals.  Felt  footwear 
a  specialty.  Worcester  Slipper  Co.,  J.  P.  Gros- 
venor.  Prop.,  370  Park  Avenue. 

STAMPINGS. 
Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  100  Beacon  Street.    Light 
and  heavy  Stampings  in  all  metals. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  FITTERS. 
Braman,    Dow    &    Co.,    Contractors   for  Heating  Ap- 
paratus,  Steam,    Water    or  Vapor.     Mill  Piping  a 
specialty.    7  Washington  Square. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  SUPPLIES. 

Leading  Makes  of  steam  and  hot  water  heaters.  Cen- 
tral Supply  Co.,  35  Waldo  Street.    See  Advt. 
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STEAMSHIP  LINES.  WATER  METERS. 

Steamship    Lines— United  Fruit  Co.'s  trips  to  Ja-  The  Best  Known  Meter.    Union  Water  Meter  Co., 

maica.    See  Adv.  Hermou  Street.     See  Advt. 

SUIT  CASES  AND  BAGS.  WIRE  FLY  KILLER. 

TACKS  AND  NAILS.  "^'^^  ^2°^^;      ,,         ,         , 

^     ,        „                    -KT   •,       iLT  ,     TVT  -,       T3     t:.  W  Ifc  of  3 1 1  KI  nd  s.    Spencer  Wire  Co.,  Worcester  and 

Shoe    Tacks.    Hungarian    Nails.    Hob    Nails.    P.    E.  Spencer     See  AOvt 

SoMERS,  17  Hermon  Street.  Worcester,  Mass.  -— '- .  ,-^.    '  .^ TT- ^TiT^„^r.cr,,T^T,  \httt,^ 

Wire  Goods  and  Wire  Novelties.    Worcester  Wire 

TAXIDERMIST.  goods  Co.    See  Advt. ^ 

Chas    K.  Reed,    Naturalists'    Supplies.      "5   Thomas  Wire,  wire  cloth  and  poultry  netting.      Wright  Wire 

Street,  corner  Union.  Worcester  Mass.  Co.,  Worcester  and  Palmer.     See  Advt. 

VALENTINES.  WOOL-SPINNING  MACHINERY, 

Valentines,   Holiday  Goods.    Kaster  Novelties.    The  Johnson    &  Bassett,    Wool-Spinning  Machinery.    114 

Geo.  C.  Whitney  Co.,  67  Union  Street,  Worcester.  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BANKS. 

rf«]ORCESTER  NATIONAL  BANK,  g  Foster  Street.  Incorporated  as  a  State  Bank  in  1804;  as 
Ly|  a  National  Bank  in  1S64.  Capital  $250,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits  $321,508.72.  Divi- 
dends April  and  October;  rate  past  year,  8  per  cent.  President,  James  P.  Hamilton;  Cashier,  Sam- 
uel D.  Spurr;  Assistant  Cashier,  F.  M.  Hedden ;  Directors,  A.  George  Bullock, 
Charles  A.  Chase,  James  P.  Hamilton,  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  Edward  L.  Davis,  George  F.  Brooks, 
Paul  B.  Morgan,  Reginald  Washburn,  Matthew  J.  Whittall. 

pSlORCESTER  TRUST  COMPANY,  344  Main  Street.  Incorporated  in  1868.  Capital  $500,000; 
ILJI  surplus  $500,000.  Dividends  January,  April,  July,  and  October;  rate  past  year,  6  per  cent. 
William  D.  Luey,  President;  Henry  A.  Marsh,  Nathaniel  Paine,  Henry  P.  Murray,  Vice  Presidents; 
Samuel  H.  Clary,  Treasurer;  Alvin  J.  Daniels,  Secretary;  Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors,  Henry 
A.  Marsh  ;  Directors.  Charles  S.  Barton,  Geo.  F.  Blake,  A.  George  Bullock,  John  H.  Coes,  Alexander 
DeWitt,  Thomas  B.  Eaton,  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Henrv  F.  Harris,  Rockwood  Hoar, 
C.  Henry  Hutchins,  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  J.  Russel  Marble,  Neal  Rantoul, 
Wm.  H.  Sawyer,  Frank  Bulkelev  Smith,  E.  D.  Thayer,  Chas.  M.  Thayer,  Robert  M.  Washburn, 
George  W.   Wells,  M.  J.  Whittall,  G.  Marston  Whitin,  Charles  A.   Williams,  Robert  Winsor. 


B 


EOPLE'S  SAVINGS  BANK,  452  Main  Street.  Incorporated  in  1864.  Deposits  $11,185,000; 
guaranty  fund  $520,000.  Interest  payable  February  and  August  2d.  Deposits  go  on  interest 
Februarv,  May,  August  and  November  i  ;  rate  past  year,  3-Vper  cent.  President,  Samuel  R.  Hey- 
wood ;  Treasurer,  Charles  M.  Bent;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Frederick  W.  White;  Investment 
Committee,  Samuel  R.  Heywood,  William  W.  Johnson,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  Henry  M.  Harris,  Charles 
M.  Thayer. 

mHE  WORCESTER  MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK,  Worcester,  Mass.  (:)ro;anized,  1851. 
Officers:  I'resident,  A.  ]>.  R.  Spraguo;  Vkv  Presidents,  John  H.  Coes,  Thomas  B.  Eaton, 
Eli  J.  "Whittemore ;  Treasurer,  Frank  W.  Cutting;  Trustees,  A.  B.  R.  Spr ague,  Thomas  B.  Eaton, 
Thomas  G.  Kent,  EU  J.  Whittemore,  John  H.  Coes,  Francis  H.  Dewey,  Chas.  A.  Hill,  Chas.  F. 
Hanson,  Geo.  E.  Merrill,  Levis  G.  White,  Francis  W.  Blacker,  Henry  S.  Pratt,  Arthur  P.  Rugg, 
Chas.  D.  Lamson. 

pnlORCESTER  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  314  Main  Street.  Incorporated,  April  1, 
iLiil  1S54.  Assets,  .S10,473,7;-52.5U;  number  of  depositors,  .'54,421.  Deposits  received  from  five 
cents  to  §1000  and  placed  on  interest  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Dividends  payable  on 
and  after  January  15  and  July  15.  President,  Henry  M.  Witter;  Vice  Presidents, ^Simeon  N. 
Story,  Gilbert  J.  Rugg,  Edwin  Brown,  Roger  F.  Ui^ham,  Otis  E.  Putnam,  .James  Draper;  Treas- 
urer, J.  Stewart  Brown. 

pnlORCESTER  COUNTY  INSTITUTION  FOR  SAVINGS,  13  Foster  Street.  Incorporated, 
Mm  February  5,  1828.  Deposits,  $1!»,014,022;  assets,  §20,414,156;  number  depositors,  39,955. 
Deposits  put  on  interest  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Dividends  payable  January  15  and 
July  15.  President,  Chas.  A.  Chase;  Vice  Presidents,  Edward  L.  Davis,  Geo.  E.  Francis,  Thos. 
H.  Gage;  Treasurer,  Alfred  L.  Aiken;  Board  of  Investment,  Chas.  A.  Chase.  Sam'l  B.  Wood- 
ward, Geo.  E.  Francis,  Lyman  A.  Ely,  A.  George  Bullock;  Clerk  of  Corporation,  Chas.  F. 
Aldrich. 
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The  Old  Family  Wine  Store 

Og:>00ccr>oo<cz>oo<zr>o  sole   manufacturers    or  0<:z>00'CZ>00<ir>00'c:^Q 

G.  P.  H.  PRIVATE  STOCK  WHISKEY 


Cold   Blast 

Ginger  Ale 

Write      for      Price      List 

GEO.  F.  HEWETT  CO. 


Established  1860 
Telephone    2455 


41 ,  43,  45  Waldo  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


J^^^a^J^OJIl> 


JV  yz   C.   <£rJr.J9.  J=f.  Jf..    J^^SSSE 


Sleeping  Car  Service  Between 
Worcester  and  New  York  City 

Via  Boston  «S  Albany  R.  R..,  over  "Springfield  Line." 

Sleeper  is  placed  in  the  Depot  at  10.30  p.m.,  and  may  be  occupied  at  that 
time;  leaves  12.44  midnight;  due  New  York  City  at  6.45  a.m.;  sleeper  will  remain 
in  (irand  Central  Station  until  7  o'clock. 

Returning  Sleeper  is  placed  in  Grand  Central  Station  10  p.m.,  and  may  be 
occupied  at  that  time;  leaves  at  11.03  P-m-  Will  be  sidetracked  at  Worcester  so 
that  passengers  may  remain  in  car  until  7  a.m.  if  desired. 

10  TRAINS  A  DAY  leave  Worcester  via  New  York  Central  Lines,  as  fol- 
lows:    6.24,  g.40,  11.23,  11.55  a-m-;  I -04,  3.09,  4.39,  7.10,  9.09  p.m.;  1.17  a.m. 

For  reservations  call  on  W.  U.  Bixby,  Ticket  Agent,  Union  Station. 

S.  S.  Van  Etten,  City  Ticket  and  Passenger  Agent,  385  Main  Street,  Worcester. 

A.   S.   HANSON,   General  Passenger  Agent,  Boston. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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PRENTICE    BROS.    COMPANY, 

WORCESTER,   MASS. 


BUILDERS    OF 


Drilling    Machines  and    Engine    Lathes. 


OATSS ILIPP5RS 


Coates  Hair  Clipper^  and  flexible  transmission. 


t0.4TES  (LIPPKR  MFG.  CO..     WORCESTER,  MASS. 


MATTHEWS  MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


^  ^  ^ 


STOVE  TRIMMINGS, 
BALL  BEARINGS, 

Stefini-F*ipG  Collars, 

Pen'tzZes  and 

Sheet  JKletal  Specialties. 


O  U    Ro       NEW 

EQUIPMENT 

0<=z>0  0<=r>00<=>0^0«cz>0^0<=r>0  0<:=>00<z=>0 


Of  Type  and  Fast  Machines  for  HIGH 
GRADE  PRINTING  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  experts  to  be  one  of  the 
best  in  New  England.  We  can  please 
you  in  quality  and  price. 


104  Gold  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  T.  iMATTHEWS.  Treasurer. 


Commonwealth  Press 

O  .      B.WOOD 
50     Foster     Street,        Worcester 


In  tvriting  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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The  Twentieth  Century  Henderson  Double  Carding  Process 

IVIat-tuf^ac^urecl     lay     ^XklVIES      t-t.     \A/ IH  inr-T  I-E: 

From  Union  Depot  take  Fitchburg  cars  that  run  on  the  hour  and  half  hour,  or  get  transfer  at  City  Hall 
for  Barber's  Crossing  or  Brittan  Square  Cars,  that  run  every  7}i  minutes. 

ISO  Harlow  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


This  cut  represents  the  latest  and  most  improved  Carding  Machine  for  carding  woolens,  worsteds,  etc.  By 
this  process  a  Two-card  Set  will  give  more  even  work,  better  mixing,  better  carding,  and  as  much  carding  as 
any  Three-card  Set  now  manufactured.  This  can  be  furnished  in  Three-card  sets  if  required.  By  using  this 
carding  device  about  one-third  of  the  space  is  saved,  one  third  of  the  power,  and  the  Cards  are  sold  for  less 
money  than  a  Three-card  Set  With  a  Two-card  Set,  on  the  Breaker  we  get  8  Workers  and  on  the  Finisher  6 
Workers,  which  makes  14  Workers  against  17  in  the  regular  way. 

The  Workers  on  these  Cards  run  in  pairs.  The  first  Worker  does  no  carding,  as  it  runs  point  to  point  with 
the  clothing  on  the  main  cylinder.  This  simply  holds  the  stock  while  the  main  cylinder  draws  the  staple  out  to 
its  fullest  length.  It  is  then  passed  to  the  second  Worker,  which  cards  it,  and  what  does  not  pass  by  this  Work- 
er is  carried  back  by  the  Upper  Stripper  to  the  lirst  Worker  of  the  pair  and  recombed,  and  then  returns  to  the 
second  Worker,  following  through  this  process  until  it  is  thoroughly  carded.  The  next  set  of  workers  is  set 
slightly  closer,  and  goes  through  the  same  operation. 

In  one  set  of  these  Cards  there  are  43  Carding  Points  against  17  Carding  Points  in  a  Three-card  Set,  giving 
far  superior  Carding  to  any  Three-card  Set  now  running. 

We  make  these  Cards  the  following  sizes: 

48"  and  60"  x  48",  either  wood  or  iron  Cylinders,  which  carries  14  Workers  and  14  Strippers ;  48"  and  60"  x  60", 
which  carries  18  Workers  and  18  Strippers.  Where  not  otherwise  specified,  we  always  put  on  a  30"  Iron  Doffer 
on  Breaker  and  13"  Ring  Doffers  on  the  Finisher. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  Cards  it  will  pay  you  to  look  into  this. 

JAN4ES    H.     WHITTLE. 


American  and 


Bay     State    House.     ..European  Ran 

C.  W.  RIPLEY,  Proprietor    .-.    WORCESTER,  MASS. 


//.  HODGSO.y,  Pies,  and  Treas.  FRED  IfODGSOX,  Gen.  Mgr. 

^ueenjbury  Mills 

Worcester^  Mass. 
Manufacturers  of  Mohair  and  Worsted  Yarns. 


HAMMOND        REED        COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

Organ  Reeds,  Reed  Boards  and  other  Organ  Supplies 

Telegraph  and  Cable  Address.  "Reeds."  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  WOR.CESTER.     MASS 

In  ivriting  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the   Worcester  Magazine. 
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ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH,   NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 
The  Norcross  Brothers  Co.,  Builders,  Worcester,  Mass. 


THE 

ONLY 

GROUND 

FLOOR 

PRINTING 

OFFICE 

IN 

THE 

CITY 


Jf        Ci)e         \Si 
Sitl  \worcester/  iV5 

Vlk\  mass/;  jJF/5^ 

w 


mmm.  O  U  B  L  E  s 

'  ALL  OVER 

If  you  put  your  commissions  in 
our  hands  your  Advertising  Trou- 
bles will  all  be  over.  We  are 
Catalogue  and  Booklet  Builders  from  start  to 
linish.  You  can  get  rid  of  that  worried  look 
if  you  say  the  word  to 

The  Blanchard  Press 

Six  Walnut  Street 
"Worcester,  Mass. 
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LOOMS   and    REPAIRS 


CROMPTON  &   KNOWLES   LOOM   WORKS 

Woroester  Provideinoe  Fliiladelphia 


Smith,  Green  Company 

R.  C.  CLEVELAND,  President  and  Treasurer 
Office,  Yards  and  Warehouses:  32    Bloomingdalc    Road,    WorCCStCr,     MaSS. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Builders'   Supplies 

PROPRIETORS     OF 

Elastic  Pulp  Plaster  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

ELASTIC  PULP  PLASTER 

The  only  perfect  Wall  Plaster  in  the  world 


For  Statistics  of  Worcester  and 
List  of  Things  Made 

Write  to  the  SECRETARY  BOARD  OF  TRADE 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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Frontispiece.     Worcester    High  Schools.  Revival  of  New  England  Lyceum,            74 

Magazine  and  Municipal  Comment.  ^^^''■''-■^'  '''"'"  Germany,                                 75 

Will  Not  Destroy  Architecture,        -         69  A  Molecule  of    Light  on  City  Fi- 
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Spencer  Wire  Company 

91   Webster  Street,    Worcester,  Mass. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


Wire  and  Wire  Specialties 


Send  for  our  new  50-page 
Catalogue 


In  writina  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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That  Office  Help 


Is  a  source  of  continual  anxiety  to 
the  business  man  unless  he  has 
_  the  best.  Poor  help  costs  more 
than  good  help  does.  Becker's  Business  College  has  turned  out  the  best  class  of  help 
employed  in  Worcester.  \\'hen  in  need  of  sucl:  help  send  to  Becker's — the  school  giving  the 
strongest  business  training  in  New  England. 
Telephone  378=3 


E,.  C.  A.  BE,CKER,  Prop. 


Established   1S71.  Incorporated   iSSS. 

HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO., 

flftanufacturcrs  of 

FIRE,ARMS. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  on  request.         WORCESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Log:an,  Swift  &  Bri§:ham 

ENVELOPE  CO.   DIVISION 

Worcester,    Massachusetts 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  STANDARD 


The^ 

Outlook  Envelope 

Insures  economy  and  absolute  accuracy 
in  the  addressing  of  all  your  mail  matter. 


The  Improved  Columbian 
Clasp  Envelope 

The  best  and  most  satisfactory  Merchan- 
dise Envelope  made. 


Specialists  in  STEEL  DIE  STA/VIPINQ 

tor  Commercial  Work.     Samples  and  Prices  of  our  Standard  Goods 
furnished  by  your  Stationer  or  Printer. 


Worcester  Has  More  Than  1100  Manufac- 
turing Plants 

Employing   26,000  Wage  Earners 


Its  Annual  Pay-roll  is  $13,000,000 
The  Value  of  Products  annually  produced  is  upward  of  $54,000,000 


Write  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Particulars 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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Established  1854  I    iif\       T*  ff 


Hudson  Belting  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Stretched  Oak  Tanned 

LEATHER  BELTING 

Round,  Twisted  and  Solid  Belting,  Strapping, 
Lacing,  Rubber  Belting.  Special  Belts  for  Dyna- 
mos. Hudson's  Extra  English  Black.  Also 
Wood  Pulleys. 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY: 

Eaton  Place,      WORCESTER,  MASS. 


"On  Time' 


our  watchword 


Machine  Jobbing,  Special 
Machinery,  Patents 
perfected  and 

Automobiles 

repaired  and  stored 

DAWSON  MACHINE  CO. 

Telephone  2  Sargcnt  Street 


i€ 


Everything  in  Wire "' 


We  inannfactnre  from  steel  and  brass  wire  a  salable  lini^  of  Hardware  and  Kitehen 
Goods  8peeialties,  Belt  Hooks;  Universal,  Jack  and  Plumbers'  Chains;  Coat  and 
Hat  Hooks;  Garment  Hangers;  Blind  Fixtures;  Kitehen  Wire  Goods;  Wire  Nails, 
Taeks  and  Staples.  Our  line  on  sale  at  all  Hardware  and  Department  Stores. 
Special  Goods  made  to  order  from  wire. 

The    Wire    Goods    Company 

WOIVCILSTELR,  MASSACHUSELTTS 


Norton  Emery  Wheel  Company 


AWARDED 


TWO  GRAND  PRIZES 
TWO  COLD  MEDALS 

For  NORTON   PRODUCTS 
at  St.  Louis  Exposition 

GRINDING  WHEELS  GRINDING  MACHINERY 

ALUNDUM  ABRASIVE  INDIA  OIL  STONES 


Highest  Awards  in  all  Classes 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magadne. 
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plunger  Elevator  Co., 


Safe,  Long-Lived,  Economical, 
High-Speed  Passenger  Eleva- 
tors a  Specialty 


Hydraulic  Plunger 

LEVATORS. 


ORKICE    AND    FACTORY. 

BARBE,R.'S,  ^  ^  WORCE.STE.R.,   MASS 


IDEAL    BOILERS 


Guarantee 


Liberal    Warmth,    Economy    of    Fuel 

Ivlany  people  say  so  from.  e>cperience. 

Ivlade    in     large    -variety     of  sizes  to    suit    any 

requirennent. 


m    THE  SINCLAIR  CO.,      28  Pearl  Street,  Worcester 


/ 


/ 


IP  P  I  F  F  r 


Continuous 
Rolling  Mills 

Continuous 
Heating  Furnaces 

Continuous 
Gas  Producers 

Wire  Mill 
Machinery 


MORGAN  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 


WORCESTER,    MASS. 


New  York  Office: 
40  EXCHANGE  PLACE 


European  Office: 
52  RUE  DE  CONCRES,  BRUSSELS 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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iWDODBVKT- CARLTON  CO 


UNION  WATER  METER  CO., 

BENJAMIN  F.OTIS, 

Fics.  and  Manager. 

EUW.  P.  KING, 

'I'rcas.  and  Supt. 

Water 
Meters. 


'"#'########################################« 


HATCH  k  BARNES  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 

AND  FINE  BUILDERS'  FINISH. 

Practical    Stair    Builders.       Newels.    Balusters 

and  Rails  constantly  on  hand  and  made 

to  order.     Wood  Turning  a  specially. 

Office,  m  IniiiB  Slrcel.  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


WORCESTER 
MACHINE 
SCREW  CO., 


STANDARD 
SCREW  CO. 
SUCCESSORS. 


Manufacturers  of 


SET,  CAP  AND    MACHINE 

SCREWS 


IN  IRON,  STEEL  AND  BRASS. 

studs  for  steam  engines, 
pumps,  etc. 

Worcester,     Mass. 


WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.    Dwncan  8  Goodell  €«.» 


WIRE 
GUARD 
WORK. 

Elevator 

Cabs  and 

Enclosures 


Coal    Screens    and    Riddles. 

POULTRY  NETTING. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.  PALMER,  MASS 


Wholesalers 
and  retailers  in 


Hardware  and  Cutlery. 


We  have  the  finest  line  of  Table  and  Pocket  Cutlery, 
ilso  highest  grade  of  Scissors,  including  all  kinds  from 
Finest  Manicure  Scissors  to  Tailors'  Shears,  to  be  seen  in 
Worcester. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Builders'  Hardware  and  Sup- 
plies, and  carry  in  stock  a  large  line  of  best  quality  door 
and  window  trimmings. 


404  Main  Street,  Cor.  Pearl. 


7/1  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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JAMAICA 


WHERE    SUMMER  IS 
12  MONTHS    LONG 


Nowhere  can  winter  be  spent   so  delightfully 

THE    UNITED     FRUIT     COMPANY'S 

Steel    Twin-Screw  U.  S.   Mail  Steamships 

Sailings     Weekly   from   Boston,  Philadelphia    and    Baltimore 

Round  Trip  Fare,  $75  'S:nfin\Zr:r%Z'  Single  Fare,  $40 

Write  for  Jamaica  Literature  describing  and  illustrating  the  Island  and  tours 
of  interest.     Address  General  Passenger  Agent 

UNITED     FRUIT     COMPANY 

Long    Wharf,  Boston. 


.'O^yj^ 


UNrrKDiiaHTCOMPAN 


Or  call  on  either  of  the  following  Worcester  Agents: 

J.  F.  HEALY,  396  Main  St.  O.  F.  RAWSON,  391  Main  St. 

S.  S.  VAN  ETTEN,  385  Main  Street. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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WORCESTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS. 


vn 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

Worcester  Kemp  Manure  Spreader,  Buckeye  Mower, 
Bulla i-rt  Hay  Tedder.  Worcester  Rake.  Richardson 
Manufacturing  Co..  84  Prescoit  St..  Worcester. 

ARCHITECTS. 

■George  H.  Clemence,  Architect.  Walker  Building, 
Room  ■JO.'i,  40n  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Stephen  C.  Carle,  Architect.  Room  4?>.  Burnside  Build- 
ing. ;^39  Main  Street,  Worcester.  Mass. 

fuller  &  Delano  Company,  Architects,  452  Main  St. 
Worcester.  Mass.     Ward  P.  Delano,  Robt.  L.  Fuller 


Clellan    Waldo    fisher.    Architect.     Office,    718  State 
Mutual  Building,  Worcester. 

frost,  Briggs  &  Chamberlain,   Architects.   OlHces  .518 
Mam  Stieet.  Knowlts  Building.   Worcester,  Mass. 

ASH  SIFTERS. 
"Hustler"  Ash  Sifter.     Hii.i.  Dryer  Co..  340-350  Park 

Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BUILDERS'  SUPPLIES. 
Builders'  Supplies.    Smith,  Green  Co.,  32  Bloomiug- 
tlale  Koad.     See  Advt. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Bookkeepers,  Menograpliers  and  typewriters.  Beck- 
er s  BUimNESs  College.  4i»2  Main  St.     See  Advt. 

Business  Men  when  ia  need  of  carefully  trained  Book- 
keepers and  Stenographers  apply  to  C.  B.  Post, 
Worcester  Business  Institute.  476  Main  Street. 

CALENDARS, 
Advertising  Calendars,  Blotters.  Circulars,  Booklets, 
Mailing  Cards.  Etc.  Progress  PUB.  Co.,  377  Main  St. 

CARDING  MACHINERY, 

Twentieth  Century  Henderson  Double  Carding  Process. 
J.  H.  Whittle,  1.50  Harlow  Street.     See  Advt. 

CHAINS. 

Jack  Chains,  Ladder  Chains,  all  kinds  of  Metal.  Hale 
Brothers  Company.  42  Lagrange  Street. 

CLOTHES  DRYERS. 

for  Lawn,  Balcony  or  Roof.     Hill  Dryer  Co.,  340  to 

350  Park  Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BALL  BEARINGS. 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  North  Ave. :  take  Barber's 
Crossing  Cir.  Automobile  and  Bicycle  Parts. 
Metal  Stampings. 

BANKS, 
People's  Savings  Bank.  452  Main  Street.     See  Advt. 


Worcester  County  Institution  for  Savings.  13  Foster 
.St.     See  Advt. 

Worcester  five  Cents  Savings  Bank.  314  Main  St.  See 
Advt. 

Worcester  Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  311  Main  St.  See 
Advt. 

Worcester  National  Bank,  9  Foster  Street,      See  Advt. 
Worcester  Trust  Co.,  448  Main  Street.     See  Advt. 

BELTING. 

Oak  tanned  leather  belting  always  in  stock,  Graton 
&  Knight  Mfg.  Co..  Bloomingdale  Road.    See  Advt. 

Pure  Oak  Bark  Tanned  Leather  Belting.  Special 
Waterpi-oof  Belting, "B.  &  F. ''Belting,  Dynamo  Belts 
and  other  specials.  Mill  Supplies.  J.  F.  &  W.  H. 
Warren  Co.,  44  Vine  Street.  Worcester,  Mass. 

BLACKSMITHS. 

Common    Sense  Shoeing  forge.    John  J.  Grady.   162 

Mechanic  Street.     Tel.  1U28-6. 

BOILERS. 
The  Sinclair  Co.    Ideal  boilers.    28  Pearl  St.   See  Advt- 

BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 

Bolts,  cold  punched  nuts  and  washers,  die  making  and 
metal  punching.  Thomas  .Smith  Co.,  Frank  W. 
Foye,  14  Cypress  Street. 


CONTRACTORS   AND  BUILDERS. 

Builders  of  public,  commercial  and  manufacturing 
buildings  and  private  residences.  J.  'W.  Bishop  Co., 
lOr- 100  Foster  Street.  Worcester,  Boston,  Provi- 
dence.  R    I. 

C.  J.  Cross,  General  Contractor.  Estimates  furnished 
on  any  class  of  buildings.  Office,  82  Foster  Street, 
Worcester. 

Public  and  mercantile  buildings  a  specialty.  The 
NoRCROSS  Bros  Co.    See  Advt. 

CUT  GLASS  WORKS. 

Rich  Cut  Glass.  F;ictory  and  Salesroom.  17  Hermon 
street      William  Tait.  Proprietor. 

DECORATORS  AND  PAINTERS. 

Artistic  frescoing  and  decorating  of  churches,  halls  and 
residences,  sign  and  house  painting.  Sandgren  & 
Ehnborg,  274  Main  Street.     Tel.  983-4. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  in  Supplies.  We 
install  Dynamos  and  Motors,  Telephones.  Lighting, 
Etc.  Page  Electric  Co.,  24  Pearl  Street. 

Electrical  Supplies,  construction  Automatic  Telephone 
Systems.  Plummeb,  Ham  &  Richardson,  619 
Main  Street. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER. 

Electric  Light  and  Power  supplied  by  Worcester 
Electric  Li(;ht  Company,  66  Faraday  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 


ELEVATORS, 


Hydraulic  plunger  elevators. 
Co.,  Barber's.      See  Advt. 


Plunger   Elevator 


BOOK    BINDERY. 

Book    Binders    and   Paper   Rulers.      J.   S.   Wesby   & 
Sons,  SSi  Main  Street  and  50  Foster  Street. 


EMERY  WHEELS, 

Grinding    Wheels,  grinding  machinery  and   India  oil 
stones.    Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co.    See  Advt. 


BUILDERS'  FINISH. 

Doors,  sash,  blinds,  and  fine  builders'  finish. 
&  Barnes  Co.,  196  Union  Street.    See  Advt. 


ENGRAVING. 
Half-Tone  Work  done  artistically.     Woodbury-Carl- 
ton Co.,  4  Walnut  Street.     See  Advt. 
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ENGINE  LATHES. 
Drilling  Machines    and    engine    lathes.        Prentice 
Bkotheks,  Cambrkige  Street.     See  Advt. 

ENGINEERS. 

Mill  Buildings,  Steel,  Concrete  Construction:  Power 
Installations,  Thompson  &  Gallagher,  339  Main  St. 

ENVELOPE   MANUFACTURERS. 

Envelopes  and  Envelope  Specialties.  Logan,  Swift 
&  Bkigham  Division.    See  A&v. 

FIREARMS. 

Guns  and  pistols  of  all  kinds.  Harrington  &  Rich- 
ardson Arms  Co..  Park  Avenue.     See  Advt. 

FOUNDRIES. 

Light  and  heavy  Iron  Castings.  Jac^kson  Street 
Foundry,  J.  A.  Colvin,  Prop.,  52  Jackson  Street. 

GAS    ENGINES. 

Greendale  Gas  Engine  Co.,  manufacturers  of  Gas  and 
Gasoline  Engines.  S.  F.  Burlingame,  Manager. 
Shop  "Phone  1063-2. 

HARDWARE. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  hardware  and  cutlery. 
Duncan  &  Goodell  Co.  ,  404  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

HEATING  CONTRACTORS. 
Ideal  Boilers,  steam  and  water.     The  Sinclair  Co., 
28  Pearl  Street.     See  Advt. 

Acetylene    Lighting— Plants    installed.    The  Sinclair 

Co.,  28  Pearl  Street.    See  Advt. 

HOTEL. 

Bay  State  House,  European  plan.  C.  W.  Ripley,  pro- 
prietor.    See  Advt. 

IRON  AND  STEEL, 

Supplies  for  blacksmiths,  carriage-makers.  Geo.  F. 
Blake.  Jr..  &  Co.  Oftice  and  storehouse  Mechanic 
and  Foster  Streets.    Tel.  2508-2509. 

IRON    FOUNDERS. 

High  Grade  Machinery  Castings.  Standard  Foundry 

Co.,  Tainter  Street.     See  Advt. 

INSURANCE. 

General  insurance  agency.  Charles  E.  Grant, 
Rooms  711  and  712  State  Mutual  Buildiig. 

Life  Policies.  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 
See  Advt. 

LEATHER  AND  CANVAS  GOODS. 

Suit  Cases  and  Bags.  Toilet  Cases.  Music  Goods.  Etc. 
Warren  Leather  Goods  Co.,  80  Austin  Street. 

LEATHER  BELTING. 

Hudson's  extra  oak-tanned  Leather  Belting  always  in 
stock.  Hudson  Belting  Co.,  Eaton  Place.  See  Advt. 

LOOMS  AND  REPAIRS. 

Looms  and  Repairs.  Cr(^mpton  &  Knowles  Loom 
Works.    See  Advt. 

LUMBER. 

W.  H.  Sawyer  Lumber  Co.  Hard  Pine  Timber  a  spe- 
cialty.    All  Kinds  Finish  constantly  in  kiln. 


Stone  &  Foster  Lumber  Co.,   Central  and   Union   Sts. 
General  line  of  lumber,  wholesale  or  retail. 

MACHINE  JOBBING. 
Machine  Jobbing,   Special    Machinery,  Patents    per- 
fected.    Dawson  Machine  Co.,  2  Sargent  Street. 
See  Advt. 


MACHINE  SCREWS. 
Machine  Screws  in  iron,  steel  and  brass.    Worcester 
Machine  Screw  Co.,  Beacon  Street.     See  Advt. 

MACHINISTS'  TOOLS. 

Planers  a  specialty.  Machine  Tools,  Lathes  and  Drills. 
J   S.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  23  Hermon  Street. 


W.  C.  Young,  17  Her- 


Lathes,  Punches  and  Shears, 
mon  Street. 

METAL  SPECIALTIES. 

Stove  Trimmings,  steampipe  collars  and  ferrules.  Mat- 
thews Mfg.  CO..  104  Gold  Street.    See  Advt. 

MILL  SUPPLIES. 
Crawford  &    Co.,    6(i5   Main    Street.      Everything    in 
Mill  Supplies,  Wool  Stock,  Cotton  and  Cotton  Waste. 

MOHAIR  YARNS. 

Manufacturers     of     Mohair     and      Worsted     Yarns. 
yuEENSBURY  MILLS,  Worcester.  Mass.     See  Advt. 

OVERALLS. 

Overalls,  Shirts,  Frocks,   Etc.    A.   G.    Hildreth,  25 
Hermon  Street.  Wor,  ester.  Mass. 

PAINTS  AND  OILS. 

Painters'    Supplies    and    Lubricating    Oils.        F.    M. 
Heath  &  Co.,  40  Southbridge  St..  opp.  Post  OfQce. 

PATENT  CURTAIN   RODS. 

Adjustable  Curtain  Rods  and  Sockets.    Fowler  &  Co., 
S5  Beacon  Street,  Worcester.  Mass. 

PRINTING. 

Good  Printing  cjuicklv  e.xecuted.     F.  S.  Blanchard  & 

Co..  ()  Walnut  Street.     See  Advt. 


Printing  and  Engraving,  Hurleys  Printery,  38  and  44 

F ro n t  Street. 

Posters,    Show    Cards.    Theatrical    and    Commercial 

Priming.    C.  R.  Stobbs.  16  Mechanic  Street. 

Commercial    Printing  and   Blank-book    Work.    O.  B. 

Wood,  50  Foster  Street.     See  Advt. 

RAILROADS. 

Boston  &  Albany  division  of  N.  Y.   C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R. 

S>ee    Advt. 

RAZORS. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles,  including  Safety  Razors. 
J.  R.  Torrey  Razor  Co.,  Chandler  Street. 

REEDS. 

Organ  Reeds  and  Reed  Boards.    Hammond  Reed  Co., 

Worcester,  Mass.     See  Advt. 

RAZOR    STROPS. 
Manufacturers  of   all  styles  of  Strops,  also  Stropping 
Machine.    J.  R.  Torrey  &  Co.,  Chandler  Street. 

ROLLING  MILLS. 

Continuous  Rolling  Mills,  Gas  Producers  and  Wire  Mill 
Machinery.     Mokgan  CONSTRUCTION  Co.     See  Adv. 

SHOE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Heywood,  the  Worcester  made  Shoe.  Heywood  Boot 
&  Shoe  Co.,  Retail  Store  415  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

SLIPPERS. 

Shoes  and  Slippers.  Barefoot  Sandals.  Felt  footwear 
a  specialty.  Worcester  Slipper  Co.,  J.  P.  Gros- 
venor.  Prop.,  370  Park  Avenue. 

STAMPINGS. 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  North  Ave. :  take  Barber's 
Crossing  car.  Light  and  heavy  Stampings  in  all 
metals. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  FITTERS. 
Braman,    Dow    &    Co.,    Contractors   for  Heating  Ap- 
paratus.  Steam.    VVater    or   Vapor.     Mill  Piping  a 
specialty.     7  Washington  Square. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  SUPPLIES. 

Leading  Makes  of  steam  and  hot  water  heaters.  Cen- 
tral Supply  Co.,  35  Waldo  Street.    See  Advt. 
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STEAMSHIP  LINES.  WATER  METERS. 

Steamship    Lines— United  Fkuit  Co.'s  trips  to  J;i-  The  Best  Known  Meter.    Union   Water   Meter  Co., 

iiiii-iLM.     See  Adv.  Heniioii  8ii-ct'i.     See  Advl. 

SUIT  CASES  AND  BAGS.  WIRE  FLY  KILLER. 

Largest  and  best  variety,  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  Bigelow  Wire  Fly  Killer.    It  kills  but  does  not  crush 

Warren  Leathkr  Goods  Co  ihe  tly.    J.  P.  ISigku.w.  11  Foster  btreet._ 


TACKS  AND  NAILS. 


WIRE  GOODS. 


^.         ™     ,        „            .         XT   •.       xj  >,    XT  -1       -D     TT  Wire  of  all  Kinds.    Spencer  Wire  Co.,  Worcester  and 

Shoe    Tacks.    Hungarian    Nails,    Hob    Nails.    P.    E.  Spencer     See  Aovt 

SOMERS,  17  Hermon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.  ..,!      '     — '—^ — ,  .„.    '  ^., — -^ „,  ,^^ 

Wire  Goods  and  Wire  Novelties.    Worcester  Wire 
TAXIDERMIST.  Uooua  Co.    See  Advt. 

Chas    K.  Reed,    Naturaii-^ts'    .S   pplies.      75   Thomas  Wire,  wire  cloth  and  poultry  netting.      Wright  Wire 

Street,  corner  Union,  Worcester  Mass.  Co.,  Worcester  and  Palmer.     See  Advt. 

VALENTINES.  WOOL-SPINNING  MACHINERY. 

Valentines,   Holiday  Goods,    Easter  Novelties.     The  Johnson    &  Bassett,    Wool-Spinning  Machinery.    114 

GEO.  C.  WhiTiney  Co.,  67  Union  Street,  Worcester.  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BANKS. 

pwlORCESTER  NATIONAL  BANK,  g  Foster  Street.  Incorporated  as  a  State  Bank  in  1804;  as 
iLLi  a  National  Bank  in  1S64.  Capital  $250,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits  $321,508.72.  Divi- 
dends April  and  October;  rate  past  year,  8  per  cent.  President,  James  P.  Hamilton;  Cashier,  Sam- 
uel D.  Spurr;  Assistant  Cashier,  F.  M.  Hedden;  Directors,  A.  George  Bullock, 
Charles  A.  Chase,  James  P.  Hamilton,  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  Edward  L.  Davis,  George  F.  Brooks, 
Paul  B.  Morgan,  Reginald  Washburn,  Matthew  J.  Whittall. 

pwlORCESTER  TRUST  COMPANY,  344  Main  Street.  Incorporated  in  1868.  Capital  $500,000; 
llill  surplus  $500,000.  Dividends  January,  April,  July,  and  October;  rate  past  year,  6  per  cent. 
William  D.  Luey,  President;  Henry  A.  Marsh,  Nathaniel  Paine,  Henry  P.  Murray,  Vice  Presidents; 
Samuel  H.  Clarv,  Treasurer;  Alvin  J.  Daniels,  Secretary;  Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors,  Henry 
A.  Marsh  ;  Directors.  Charles  S.  Barton,  Geo.  F.  Blake,  A.  George  Bullock.  John  H.  Coes,  Alexander 
DeWitt,  Thomas  B.  Eaton.  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Henry  F.  Harris,  Rockwood  Hoar, 
C.  Henry  Hutchins,  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  J.  Russel  Marble,  Neal  Rantoul, 
Wm.  H.  Sawyer,  Frank  Bulkeley  Smith,  E.  D.  Thaver,  Chas.  M.  Thayer,  Robert  M.  Washburn, 
George  W.   Wells,  M.  J.  Whittall,  G.  Marston  Whitin,   Charles  A.    Williams,  Robert  Winsor. 


HEOPLE'S  SAVINGS  BANK,  452    Main    Street.     Incorporated  in  1864.      Deposits    February 
I     ist,  $11,450,000.  Guaranty  Fund  $540,000.     Number  of  depositors  24,234.    Deposits  put  upon 

interest  February,  May,  August  and  November  ist.  Dividends  payable  February  and  August  2nd 
and  added  to  the  principal  as  of  the  ist  of  those  months  if  not  withdrawn.  President,  Samuel  R. 
Heywood;  Treasurer,  Charles  M.  Bent;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Frederick  W.  White;  Investment 
Committee,  Samuel  R.  Heywood,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  Henry  M.  Harris,  Charles  M.  Thayer,  Alexan- 
der DeWitt. 

MHE  WORCESTER  MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK,  W^orcester,  Mass.  Organized,  1851. 
Officers:  President,  A.  B.  K.  Spragne;  \'ice  Presidents,  John  H.  Coes,  Thomas  B.  Eaton, 
Eli  J.  Whittcmore ;  Treasurer,  Frank  W.  Cutting;  Trustees,  A.  B.  R.  Spragne,  Thomas  B.  Eaton, 
Thomas  G.  Kent,  Eli  J.  AVhittemore,  John  H.  Goes,  Francis  H.  Dewey,  Clias.  A.  Hill,  Chas.  F. 
Hanson,  Geo.  E.  Merrill,  Levis  G.  White,  Francis  W.  Blacker,  Henry  S.  Pratt,  Arthur  P.  Rugg, 
Chas.  D.  Lam  son. 

pnlORCESTER  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  314  Main  Street.  Incorporated,  April  1, 
ByJI  1854.  Assets,  $10,473,732.59;  number  of  depositors,  34,421.  Deposits  received  from  five 
cents  to  $1000  and  placed  on  interest  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Dividends  payable  on 
and  after  January  15  and  July  15.  President,  Henry  M.  Witter;  Vice  Presidents,  Simeon  N. 
Story,  Gilbert  J.  Rugg,  Edwin  Brown,  Roger  F.  Upham,  Otis  E.  Putnam,  James  Draper;  Treas- 
urer, J.  Stewart  Brown. 


ffniORCESTER  COUNTY  INSTITUTION  FOR  SAVINGS,  13  Foster  Street.  Incorporated, 
yl  February  5,  182S.  Deposits,  !i;i!»,014,022;  assets,  $20,414,156;  number  depositors,  39,955. 
Deposits  put  on  interest  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Dividends  payable  January  15  and 
July  15.  President,  Chas.  A.  Chase;  Vice  Presidents,  Edward  L.  Davis,  Geo.  E.  Francis,  Thos. 
H.  Gage;  Treasurer,  Alfred  L.  Aiken;  Board  of  Investment,  Chas.  A.  Chase,  SamT  B.  W^ood- 
ward,  Geo.  E.  Francis,  Lyman  A.  Ely,  A.  George  Bullock;  Clerk  of  Corporation,  Chas.  F. 
Aldrich. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magasine. 
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The  Old  Family  Wine  Store 

O^r>oo<z::>00<:r>00<z>o  sole   MANurACTUR"ERS    op  o<z>OQ<z:r>Q6<:z>oo^:^ 

G.F.H.  PRIVATE  STOCK  WHISKEY 


Cold   Blast 

Ginger  Ale 

Write      for      Price      List 


GEO.  F.  HEWETT  CO. 

Established  1860 
Telephone    2455 

41,  43,  45  Waldo  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


.N-  yr   C.   dh  J7^.Jf.  Jt.Ji..    ^£SS££ 


Sleeping  Car  Service  Between 
Worcester  and  New  York  City 

Via  Boston  &  Albany  R..  R..,  over  "Springfield  Line." 

Sleeper  is  placed  in  the  Depot  at  10.30  p.m.,  and  may  be  occupied  at  that 
time;  leaves  12.44  midnight;  due  New  York  City  at  6.45  a.m.;  sleeper  will  remain 
in  Grand  Central  Station  until  7  o'clock. 

Returning  Sleeper  is  placed  in  Grand  Central  Station  10  p.m.,  and  may  be 
occupied  at  that  time;  leaves  at  11.03  P-"i.  Will  be  sidetracked  at  Worcester  so 
that  passeng-ers  may  remain  in  car  until  7  a.m.  if  desired. 

1 0  TRAINS  A  DAY  leave  Worcester  via  New  York  Central  Lines,  as  fol- 
lows:    6.24,  9.40,  11.23,  ii-55  a.m.;  1.04,  3.09,  4.39,  7.10,  9.09  p.m.;  1.17  a.m. 

For  reservations  call  on  W.  U.  Bixby,  Ticket  Agent,  Union  Station. 

S.  S.  Van  Etten,  City  Ticket  and  Passenger  Agent,  385  Main  Street,  Worcester. 

A.  S.   HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Boston. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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PRENTICE    BROS.    COMPANY, 

WORCESTER,   MASS. 


BUILDERS    OF 


Drilling    Machines  and    Engine   Lathes. 


Coates  Hair  Clippers  and  flexible  transmission. 


COATES  CLIPPER  MFG.  CO..    WORCESTER,  MASS. 


MATTHEWS  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


f^  fe^  *^ 


STOVE  TRIMMINGS, 
BALL  BEARINGS, 

Steam-Pipe  Collars, 

Femrles  unci 

Sheet  jKletal  Speoialties. 


104  Gold  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  T.  MATTHEWS,  Treasurer. 


O  U    Rj       NEW 

EQUIPMENT 

0<^>00<cr>oo<r=>o^O<ci:>0^0<::z>oo<zr>oo<z:>o 

Of  Type  and  Fast  Machines  for  HIGH 
GRADE  PRINTING  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  experts  to  be  one  of  the 
best  in  New  England.  "We  can  please 
you  in  quality  and  price. 


Commonwealth  Press 

O  .      B   .     VV  O  O  D 
50     Foster     Street,         Worcester 
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The  Twentieth  Century  Henderson  Double  Carding  Process 

From  Union  Depot  lake  Filchburg  cars  that,  run  on  the  hour  and  half  hour,  or  f<et  transfer  at  City  Hall 
for  Barber's  Crossing  or  Brittan  Square  Cars,  that  run  every  7'i  minutes. 

150  Harlow  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


This  cut  represents  the  latest  and  most  improved  Carding  Machine  for  carding  woolens,  worsteds,  etc.  By 
this  process  a  Two-card  Set  will  give  more  even  work,  better  mixing,  better  carding,  and  as  much  carding  as 
any  Three-card  Set  now  manufactured.  This  can  be  furnished  in  Three-card  sets  if  required.  By  using  this 
•carding  device  about  one- third  of  the  space  is  saved,  one  third  of  the  power,  and  the  Cards  are  sold  for  less 
money  than  a  Three-card  Set  With  a  Two-card  Set,  on  the  Breaker  we  get  8  Workers  and  on  the  Finisher  6 
Workers,  which  makes  14  Workers  against  17  in  the  regular  way. 

The  Workers  on  these  Cards  run  in  pairs.  The  first  Worker  does  no  carding,  as  it  runs  point  to  point  with 
the  clothing  on  the  main  cylinder.  This  simply  holds  the  stock  while  the  main  cylinder  draws  the  staple  out  to 
its  fullest  length.  It  is  then  passed  to  the  second  Worker,  which  cards  it.  and  what  does  not  pass  by  this  Work- 
er is  carried  back  by  the  Upper  Stripper  to  the  first  Worker  of  the  pair  and  recombed.  and  then  returns  to  the 
second  Worker,  following  through  this  process  until  it  is  thoroughly  carded.  The  next  set  of  workers  is  set 
slightly  closer,  and  goes  through  the  same  operation. 

In  one  set  of  these  Cards  there  are  42  Carding  Points  against  17  Carding  Points  in  a  Three-card  Set,  giving 
far  superior  Carding  to  any  Three-card  Set  now  running. 

We  make  these  Cards  the  following  sizes: 

48"  and  60"  s  48".  either  wood  or  iron  Cylinders,  which  carries  14  Workers  and  14  Strippers;  48"  and  60" x  60", 
which  carries  18  Workers  and  18  Strippers.  Where  not  otherwise  specified,  we  always  put  on  a  30"  Iron  Dofler 
•on  Breaker  and  12"  Ring  Doffers  on  the  Finisher. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  Cards  it  will  pay  you  to  look  into  this. 

JA]S<IES    H.     WHITTLE. 


American  and 


Bay     State    House.     -  European  Plan 
C.  W.  RIPLEY,  Proprietor    .-.    WORCESTER,  MASS. 


//.  HODGSOJV,  Pres.  ami  Treas. 


FRED  HODGSON,  Gen.  Mgr. 

^eensbury  Mills 

Worcester.,  Mass. 
Manufacturers  of  Mohair  and  Worsted  Tarns. 


HAMMOND        REED        COMPANY 

Manufacturers   of 

Organ  Reeds,  Reed  Boards  and  other  Organ  Supplies 

•Telegraph  and  Cable  Address.  •■Reeds."  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  WORCESTER.     MASS. 
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St.  JOHN'S  CHURCH,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 
The  Norcross  Brothers  Co.,  Builders,  Worcester,  Mass. 


THE 

ONLY 

GROUND 

FLOOR 

PRINTING 

OFFICE 

IN 

THE 

CITY 


Slfi  Vworcester/  iVJ 


ROUBLES 

ALL  OVER 

If  you  put  your  commissions  in 
our  hands  your  Advertising  Trou- 
bles will  all  be  over.  We  are 
Catalogue  and  Booklet  Builders  from  start  to 
finish.  You  can  get  rid  of  that  worried  look 
if  you  say  the  word  to 

The  Blanchard  Press 

Siii.  W^alnut  Street 
W^orcester,  Mass. 


L. 
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LOOMS   and    REPAIRS 


CROMPTON   &    KNOWLES    LOOM   WORKS 

Woroester  l~^rovidence  F'hiladelplTiti 


Smith,  Green  Company 

R.  C.  CLEVELAND,  President  and  Treasurer 
Office,  Yards  and  Warehouses:  32    Bloomingdalc    Road,    WofCeStCr,     MaSS. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Builders'   Supplies 

PROPRIETORS     OF 

Elastic  Pulp  Plaster  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

ELASTIC  PULP  PLASTER 

The  only  perfect  Wall  Plaster  in  the  world 


For  Statistics  of  Worcester  and 
List  of  Things  Made 

Write  to  the  SECRETARY  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
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No.  ti  Anchor  Fence  at  Santia^'o  Monument,  Worcester  Armory. 

FLOWER    BED    GUARD,   TREE   GUARDS,   TRELLIS. 
J\.l>aOt-t^r9     I="EI^^E     ^^.,  Dept.  of  Spencer  Wirk 
'M    Wi'l.stor  St.,   W<M,'estcr.   Maxv.     Tel-   -Jt-.tiri. 
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That  Office  Help 


Is  a  source  of  continual  anxiety  to 
the  business  man  unless  he  has 
the  best.     Poor   help   costs  more 

than  good  help  does.     Becker's    Business  College  has  turned  out  the  best  class  of  help 

employed  in    Worcester.      \\'hen  in  need  of  such  help  send  to  Becker's — the  school  giving  the 

strongest  business  training  in  New  England. 

Telephone  378=3  £..    C.   A.    BE.CKER,    Prop. 


Kslabhshcd    1S71.  Incorporutt-d    iSSS. 

HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO., 

flfianufacturcrs  of 

FIFcE,AF.MS. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  on  request.         WORCESTER,  A'lASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Log:an,  Swift  &  Brigfham 

ENVELOPE  CO.   DIVISION 

Worcester,    Massachusetts 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  STANDARD 

...Envelopes... 


The_-^ 

Outlook  Envelope 

Insures  economy  and  absolute  accuracy 
in  the  addressing  of  all  your  mail  matter. 


The  Improved  Columbian 
Clasp  Envelope 

The  best  and  most  satisfactory   Merchan- 
dise Envelope  made. 


Specialists  in  STEEL  DIE  STAIV\PINQ 

for  Commercial  Work.     Samples  and  Prices  of  our  Standard  Goods 
furnished  by  your  Stationer  or  Printer. 


Worcester  Has  More  Than  1100  Manufac- 
turing Plants 

Employing   26,000  Wage  Earners 


Its  Annual  Pay-roll  is  $13,000,000 
The  Value  of  Products  annually  produced  is  upward  of  $54,000,000 


Write  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Particulars 

In  ivi-iting  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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Established  1854 


Hudson  Belting  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Stretched  Oak  Tanned 

LEATHER  BELTING 


"On  Time" 


our  watchword 


Round,  Twisted  and  Solid  Belting,  Strapping, 
Lacing,  Rubber  Belting.  Special  Belts  for  Dyna- 
mos. Hudson's  Extra  English  Black.  Also 
Wood  Pulleys. 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY: 


Machine  Jobbing,  Special 
Machinery,  Patents 
perfected  and 

Automobiles 

repaired  and  stored 

DAWSON  MACMINE  CO. 

Eaton  Place,      WORCESTER,  MASS.     Telephone  2  Sargent  Street 


ii 


Everything  in  Wire '' 


We  inannfactiire  from  steel  and  l)niss  wire  a  salable  line  of  Hardware  and  Kitelien 
Goods  Specialties,  Belt  Hooks;  Universal,  Jack  and  Plumbers'  Chains;  Coat  and 
Hat  Hooks;  Garment  Hangers;  Blind  Fixtures;  Kitchen  Wire  Goods;  Wire  Nails, 
Tacks  and  Staples.  Gur  line  on  sale  at  all  Hardware  and  Department  Stores. 
Special  Goods  nuuh'  to  ord»M-  from  wire. 

The    Wire    Goods    Company 

WOF^CILSTELP^,  MASSACHUSE.TTS 


Norton  Emery  Wheel  Company 


AWARDED 


TWO  GRAND  PRIZES 
TWO  COLD  MEDALS 

For  NORTON   PRODUCTS 
at  St.  Louis  Exposition 

GRINDING  WHEELS  GRINDING  MACHINERY 

ALUNDUM  ABRASIVE  INDIA  OIL  STONES 


Highest  Awards  in  all  Classes 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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plunger  Elevator  Co., 


Safe,  Long-Lived,  Economical, 
High-Speed  Passenger  Eleva- 
tors a  Specialty 


Hydraulic  Plunger 

LEVATORS. 


ORRICE    AND    RACTORY. 

BARBILR'S,  ^  ^  W0RCE:STE,R,   MASS 


Jl 


t- 


^  r 


IDEAL    BOILERS 


Guarantee 


^^u2       Liberal    Warmth,    Economy    of    Fuel 


Msany  people  say  so  fror-n  exrperience. 

rvlade    in     large    variety     of  sizes  to    suit    any 

requ^irement. 

THE  SINCLAIR  CO..      28  Pearl  Street.  Worcester 


'"-Jk'^s  It-      i?nr      C.,    JSlto     l8iL 


MORCiAN  CONTIXI'OUS  ROLL  TRAIN. 


Continuous 
Rolling  Mills 


Continuous 
Heating  Furnaces 


Continuous 
Gas  Producers 


Wire  Mill 
Machinery 


MORGAN  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 


WORCESTER,    MASS. 


New  York  Office: 
40  EXCHANGE  PLACE 


European  Office: 
52  RUE  DE  CONCRES,  BRUSSELS 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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iWDODBVKT- CARLTON  CO 


UNION  WATER  METER  CO., 


BENJAMIN  F.OTIS, 

Pies,  and  Manager. 

EDW.  P.  KING, 

Treas.  and  Supt. 


Water 


Meters, 

WORCESTER, 
MASS. 


WORCESTER 
MACHINE 
SCREW  CO., 


Manufacturers  of 


HATCH  k  BARNES  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS    OK 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 

AND  FINE  BUILDERS'  FINISH. 

Practical    Stair    Builders.       Newels,    Balusters 

and  Rails  constantly  on  hand  and  made 

to  order.     Wood  Turning  a  specialty. 

Office.  196  L'nion  Street,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


STANDARD  <j 
SCREW  CO.  5 
SUCCESSORS.   ^ 

I 


SET,  CAP  AND    MACHINE    § 

REWS 


SS 


IN   IRON,  STEEL  AND  BRASS. 


STUDS  FOR  STEAM  ENGINES,^ 
PUMPS,  ETC. 


w 


^ 


ORCESTER, 


M 


ASS. 


WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.    Duncan  8  Gooddl  Co.. 


WIRE 
GUARD 
WORK. 

Elevator 

Cabs  and 

Enclosures 


Wholesalers 
and  retailers  in 


Coal    Screens    and    P-iidciles. 

POULTRY  NETTING. 


WORCESTER,  MASS 


PALMER,  MASS 


Hardware  and   Cutlery. 


We  have  the  finest  line  of  Table  and  Pocket  Cutlery, 
also  hig:hest  g^rade  of  Scissors,  including  all  kinds  from 
Finest  Manicure  Scissors  to  Tailors'  Shears,  to  be  seen  in 
Worcester. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Builders'  Hardware  and  Sup- 
plies, and  carry  in  stock  a  large  line  of  best  quality  door 
and  window  trimmings. 


404  Main  Street,  Cor.  Pearl. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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AMAICA 


JAMAICA 


WHERE   SUMMER  IS 
12  MONTHS   LONG 


Nowhere  can  winter  be  spent  so  delightfully 

THE    UNITED     FRUIT     COMPANY'S 
Steel    Twin-Screw  U.  S.  Mail  Steamships 

Sailings     Weekly   from    Boston,  Philadelphia    and    Baltimore 


Round  Trip  Fare,  $75 


including  meals  and 
berth  in  stateroom 


Single  Fare,  $40 


Write  for  Jamaica  Literature  describing  and  illustrating  the  Island  and  tours 
of  interest.     Address  General  Passenger  Agent 

UNITED     FRUIT     COMPANY 

Long    Wharf,  Boston. 


T.OMailTCOMPAN 


Or  call  on  either  of  the  following  Worcester  Agents: 

J.  F.  HEALY,  396  Main  St.  O.  F.  RA\A^SON,  391  Main  St. 

S.  S.  VAN  ETTEN,  385  Main  Street. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Worcester  Kemp  Manure  Spreader,  Buckeye  Mower, 
Bullard  Hay  Tedder,  Worcester  Rake.  Richardson 
Manufacturing  Co.,  84  Prescoit  St.,  Worcester. 

ARCHITECTS. 

George  H.  Clemence,  Architect,  Walker  Buildiut;, 
Room  -Mb.  40.5  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Stephen  C.  Earlc,  Architect.  Room  4.5,  Burnside  Build- 
ing. 339  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Fuller  &  Delano  Company,   Architects,  4.52  Main   St. 
Worcester,  Mass.     Ward  P.  Delano,  Robt.  L.  Fuller 


Clellan    Waldo    Fisher,    Architect.     Office,    718  State 
Mutual  Buildinf^-,  Worcester. 


Frost,  Briggs  &  Chamberlain,  Architects,   Offices  .518 
Main  Street,  Knovvles  Building.  Worcester,  Mass. 

ASH  SIFTERS. 
"Hustler"  Ash  Sifter.    Hill  Dryer  Co.,  340-3.50  Park 
Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 

BALL  BEARINGS. 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  North  Ave. ;  take  Barber's 
Crossing  Car.  Automobile  and  Bicycle  Parts. 
Metal  Stampings. 

BANKS. 
People's  Savings  Bank,  452  Main  Street.     See  Advt. 


Worcester  County  Institution    for  Savings,    13  Foster 
St.     See  Advt. 

Worcester  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank.  314  Main  St.     See 
Advt. 

Worcester  Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  311  Main  St.     See 
Advt. 

Worcester  National  Bank,  9  Foster  Street,      See  Advt. 


Worcester  Trust  Co.,  448  Main  Street.     See  Advt. 

BELTING. 

Oak  tanned  leather  belting  always  in  stock.  Graton 
&  Knight  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomingdale  Road.    See  Advt. 

Pure  Oak  Bark  Tanned  Leather  Belting.  Special 
Waterproof  Belting, ''B.  &F."Belting,  Dynamo  Belts 
and  other  specials.  Mill  Supplies.  J.  F.  &  W.  H. 
Warbbn  Co.,  44  Vine  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

BLACKSMITHS. 

Common    Sense  Shoeing   Forge.    John  J.  GRADY,    102 

Mechanic  Street.     Tel.  10-J8-ti. 

BOILERS. 
The  Sinclair  Co.    Ideal  boilers.    28  Pearl  St.   See.\dvt. 

BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 

Bolts,  cold  prnched  nuts  and  washers,  die  making  and 
meial  punching.  Thomas  .Smith  Co.,  Frank  W. 
Foye,  14  Cypress  Street. 


BUILDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Builders'  .Supi)lies.  Smith,  Grkkn  Co..  32  Blooming- 
dale  Hoad.     .See  Advt. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Bookkeepers,  stenographers  and  typewriters.  Beck- 
EKs  Business  College,  492  Main  St.    See  Advt. 

Business  Men  when  in  need  of  carefully  trained  Book- 
keepers and  .Stenographers  apply  to  C.  B.  Po.sT, 
Worcester  F^usiness  Institute,  476  Main  Street. 

CALENDARS. 

Advertising  Calendars,  Blotters,  Circulars.  Booklets. 
Mailing  Cards.  Etc.  Pro(;ress  Pub.  Co.,  377  Main  St. 

CARDING  MACHINERY. 

Twentieth  Century  Henderson  Double  Carding  Process. 
J.  H.  Whittle,  1.50  Harlow  Street.     See  Advt. 

CHAINS. 

Jack  Chains,  Ladder  Chains,  all  kinds  of  Metal.  HALE 
Brothers  Company.  42  Lagrange  Street. 

CLOTHES  DRYERS. 

For  Lawn,  Balcony  or  Roof.  Hill  Dryer  Co.,  340  to 
350  Park  Avenue.  Worcester,  Mass. 

CONTRACTORS    AND   BUILDERS. 

Builders  of  public,  commercial  and  manufacturing 
buiUlings  and  private  residences.  J.  W.  Bishop  Co., 
Worcester,    Boston,    Providence,  New  York. 

E.  J.  Cross,  General  Contractor.  Estimates  furnished 
on  any  class  of  buildings.  Office,  82  Foster  Street, 
Worcester. 

Public  and  mercantile  buildings  a  specialty.  The 
NoRCROss  Bros.  Co.    See  Advt. 

CUT  GLASS  WORKS. 

Rich  Cut  Glass.  Factory  and  Salesroom,  17  Hermon 
btreet.     William  Tait,  Proprietor. 

DECORATORS  AND  PAINTERS. 

Artistic  frescoing  and  decorating  of  churches,  halls  and 
residences,  sign  and  house  painting.  Sandgren  & 
Ehnborg,  274  Main  Street.    Tel.  983-4. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND 

CONTRACTORS. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  in  Supplies.  We 
install  Dynamos  and  Motors,  Telephones.  Lighting, 
Etc.  Page  Electric  Co.,  24  Pearl  Street. 

Electrical  Supplies,  construction  Automatic  Telephone 
Systems.  Plummer,  Ham  &  Richardson,  619 
Main  Street. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER. 

Electric  Light  and  Power  supplied  "by  Worcester 
Electric  Light  Company.  66  Faraday  Street, 
Worcester.  Mass. 


ELEVATORS. 


Hydraulic  plunger  elevators. 
Co.,  Barber's.      See  Advt. 


Plunger   Elevator 


BOOK    BINDERY. 

Book    Binders    and   Paper   Rulers.      J.    S.   Wesby   & 
Sons,  38(  Main  Street  and  .50  Foster  Street. 


EMERY  WHEELS. 

Grinding    Wheels,  grinding  machinery  and   India  oil 
stones.    Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co.    See  Advt. 


BUILDERS'  FINISH. 

Doors,  sash,  blinds,  and  fine  builders'  finish.    Hatch 
&  Barnes  Co..  196  Union  Street.     See  Advt. 


ENGRAVING. 
Half-Tone  Work  done  artistically.     Woodbury-Carl- 
ton C(.)..  4  Walnut  Street.     See  Advt. 
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ENGINE  LATHES. 


Drilling   Machines    ;ind    engine 
Brothers,  Cambridge  Street. 


lathes.       Prentice 
See  Advt. 


ENGINEERS. 

Mill  Buildings,   Steel,  Concrete  Construction;  Power 
Installations,  Thompson  &  Gallagher,  339  Main  St. 

ENVELOPE   MANUFACTURERS. 

Envelopes  and  Envelope  Specialties.    Logan,  Swift 
&  Brigham  Division.    See  Adv. 

FIREARMS. 

Guns  and  pistols  of  all  kinds.    Harrington  &  Rich- 
ardson Arms  Co..  Park  Avenue.     See  Advt. 


FOUNDRIES. 


Light  and  heavy    Iron   Castings. 
Foundry,  J.  A.  Colvin,  Prop. 


Jackson   Street 
52  Jackson  Street. 


GAS    ENGINES. 

Greendaie  Gas  Engine  Co.,  manufacturers  of  Gas  and 
Gasoline  Engines.  S.  F.  Burlingame,  Manager. 
Shop  Phone  1063-:i. 

HARDWARE. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  hardware  and  cutlery. 
Duncan  &  Goodell  Co.  ,  404  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

HEATING  CONTRACTORS. 

Ideal  Boilers,  steam  and  water.  The  Sinclair  Co., 
28  Pearl  Street.     See  Advt. 

Acetylene  Lighting— Plants  installed.  The  Sinclair 
Co.,  28  Pearl  Street.    See  Advt. 


HOTEL. 

Bay  State  Mouse,  European  plan, 
prletor.    See  Advt. 


C.  W.  Ripley,  pro- 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Supplies  for  blacksmiths,  carriage-makers.  Geo.  F. 
Blake,  Jr.,  &  Co.  Office  and  storehouse  Mechanic 
and  Foster  Streets.    Tel.  2508-2.=)09. 

IRON    FOUNDERS. 

High  Grade  Machinery  Castings.  Standard  Foundry 

Co.,  Tainter  Street.    See  Advt. 

INSURANCE. 

General  insurance  agency.  Charles  E.  Grant, 
Rooms  711  and  712  State  Mutual  Building. 

Life  Policies.    State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

See  Advt. 

LEATHER  AND  CANVAS  GOODS. 

Suit  Cases  and  Bags.  Toilet  Cases,  Music  Goods,  Etc. 

Warren  Leather  Goods  Co.,  80  Austin  Street. 

LEATHER  BELTING. 

Hudson's  extra  oak-tanned  Leather  Belting  always  in 
stock.  Hudson  Belting  Co.,  Eaton  Place.  See  Advt. 

LOOMS  AND  REPAIRS. 

Looms  and  Repairs.  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom 
Works.    See  Advt. 

LUMBER. 

W.  H.  Sawyer  Lumber  Co.  Hard  Pine  Timber  a  spe- 
cialty.   All  Kinds  Finish  constantly  in  kiln. 


Stone  &  Foster  Lumber  Co.,  Central  and  Union  Sts. 
General  line  of  lumber,  wholesale  or  retail. 

MACHINE  JOBBING. 

Machine  Jobbing,  Special  Machinery,  Patents  per- 
fected. Dawson  Machine  Co.,  2  Sargent  Street. 
.See  Advt. 


MACHINE  SCREWS. 

Machine  Screws  in  iron,  steel  and  brass.  Worcester 
Machine  Screw  Co.,  Beacon  Street.    See  Advt. 

MACHINISTS'  TOOLS. 

Planers  a  specialty,  Machine  Tools,  Lathes  and  Drills. 
J.  S.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  23  Hermon  Street. 

Lathes,  Punches  and  Shears.  W.  C.  Young,  17  Her- 
mon Street. 

METAL  SPECIALTIES. 

Stove  Trimmings,  steampipe  collars  and  ferrules.  Mat- 
thews Mfg.  Co.,  104  Gold  Street.    See  Advt. 

MILL  SUPPLIES. 

Crawford  &  Co.,  6t),'i  Main  Street.  Everything  in 
Mill  Supplies,  Wool  Stock,  Cotton  and  Cotton  Waste. 

MOHAIR  YARNS. 

Manufacturers  of  Mohair  and  Worsted  Yarns. 
Queensbury  Mills,  Worcester,  Mass.    See  Advt. 

OVERALLS. 

Overalls,  Shirts.  Frocks,  Etc.  A.  G.  Hildreth,  25 
Hermon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

PAINTS  AND  OILS. 

Painters'  Supplies  and  Lubricating  Oils.  F.  M. 
Heath  &  Co.,  40  Southbridge  St.,  opp.  Post  Office. 

PATENT  CURTAIN  RODS. 

Adjustable  Curtain  Rods  and  Sockets.  Fowler  &  Co., 
65  Beacon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

PRINTING. 

Good  Printing  quickly  executed.     F.  S.  Blanchard  & 

Co.,  (i  Walnut  Street.     See  Advt. 

Printing  and  Engraving,  Hurley's  Printery,  38  and  44 

Front  Street. 

Posters,    Show    Cards.    Theatrical    and    Commercial 

Printing.    C  R.  Stobbs.  16  Mechanic  Street. 

Commercial    Printing  and   Blank-book    Work.    O.  B. 

Wood,  50  Foster  Street.     See  Advt. 

RAILROADS. 

Boston  &  Albany  division  of  N.  Y.   C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R. 

see    Advt. 

RAZORS. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles,  including  Safety  Razors. 
J.  R.  Torrey  Razor  Co.,  Chandler  Street. 

REEDS. 

Organ  Reeds  and  Reed  Boards. 
Worcester,  Mass.     See  Advt. 

RAZOR    STROPS. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of  Strops,  also  Stropping 
Machine.    J.  R.  Torrey  &  Co.,  Chandler  Street. 

ROLLING  MILLS. 

Continuous  Rolling  Mills,  Gas  Producers  and  Wire  Mill 
Machinery.    Morgan  CoNSTRUt'TioN  Co.     See  Adv. 

SHOE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Heywood,  the  Worcester  made  Shoe.  Heywood  Boot 
&  Shoe  Co.,  Retail  Store  415  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

SLIPPERS. 

Shoes  and  Slippers,  Barefoot  Sandals.  Felt  footwear 
a  specialty.  Worcester  Slipper  Co.,  J.  P.  Gros- 
venor.  Prop.,  370  Park  Avenue. 

STAMPINGS. 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  North  Ave. ;  take  Barber's 
Crossing  car.  Light  and  heavy  Stampings  in  all 
metals. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  FITTERS. 
Braman,    Dow   &    Co.,    Contractors  for  Heating  Ap- 
paratus,  Steam,    Water    or  Vapor.    Mill  Piping  a 
specialty.    7  Washington  Square. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  SUPPLIES. 

Leading  Makes  of  steam  and  hot  water  heaters.  Cen- 
tral Supply  Co.,  35  Waldo  Street.    See  Advt. 


Hammond  Reed  Co., 
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STEAMSHIP  LINES.  WATER  METERS. 

Steamship    Liues    United   Fruit  Co.'s   trips  to  Ja-  The  Best  Known  Meter.    Union    Water   Meter  Co., 

rnaica.    See  Adv.  Hermon  Street.     See  Advt. 

SUIT  CASES  AND  BAGS.  WIRE  FLY  KILLER. 

Largest  and  best  variety,  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  Bigelow  Wire  Fl.v  IviUer^    It  kills  but  does  not  crush 

Warren  Leather  Goods  Co.  "^^  "y.    J.  I< .  Bigelow,  1 1  b  ostti  street.. 

TACKS  AND  NAILS.  ™^  ^2°''?:      w         .          i 

^     ,        „                     XT   M       u   ,     XT   ■,       T,     ,..  Wire  of  all  Kinds.    Spencer  Wire  Co.,  Worcester  and 

Shoe    Tacks.    Hungarian    Nails,    Hob    Nails.     P.    K.  Spencer.     See  Advt. 

SOMERS,  17  Hermon  .Street,  Worcester,  Mass.  .— ; -; '- .  „,. — ^:^ r-. ^Tir^„^^r,r^,m  \%T-rot^ 

Wire  Goods  and  Wire  Novelties.    Worcester  Wire 

TAXIDERMIST.  Goods  Co.    See  Advt. 

Chas    K.   Reed,    Naturalists'     Supplies.      7.t    Thomas  Wire,  wire  cloth  and  poultry  netting.      Wright  Wire 

Street,  corner  Union,  Worcester  Mass.  Co.,  Worcester  and  Palmer.     .See  Advt. 

VALENTINES.  WOOL-SPINNING  MACHINERY. 

Valentines,   Holiday  Goods,    Easter   Novelties.     The  Johnson    &   Bassett,    Wool-Spinning  Machinery.     114 

(_;e(.i.  C.  Whitney  Co.,  67  Union  Street,  Worcester.  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BANKS. 

P^ORCESTER  NATIONAL  BANK,  g  Foster  Street.  Incorporated  as  a  State  Bank  in  1804;  as 
MS  a  National  Bank  in  1864.  Capital  $250,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits  11321,508.72.  Divi- 
dends April  and  October;  rate  past  year,  8  per  cent.  President,  James  P.  Hamilton;  Cashier,  Sam- 
uel D.  Spurr;  Assistant  Cashier,  F.  M.  Hedden;  Directors,  A.  George  Bullock, 
Charles  A.  Chase,  James  P.  Hamilton,  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  Edward  L.  Davis,  George  F.  Brooks, 
Paul  B.  Morgan,  Reginald  Washburn,  Matthew  J.  Whittall. 

pnjORCESTER  TRUST  COMPANY,  344  Main  Street.  Incorporated  in  1868.  Capital  $500,000; 
liil  surplus  $500,000.  Dividends  January,  April,  July,  and  October;  rate  past  year,  6  per  cent. 
William  D.  Luey,  President;  Henry  A.  Marsh,  Nathaniel  Paine,  Henry  P.  Murray,  Vice  Presidents; 
Samuel  H.  Clarv,  Treasurer;  Alvin  J.  Daniels,  Secretarv;  Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors,  Henry 
A.  Marsh  ;  Directors.  Charles  S.  Barton,  Geo.  F.  Blake,  A.  George  Bullock,  John  H.  Goes,  Alexander 
DeWitt,  Thomas  B.  Eaton.  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Henry  F.  Harris,  Rockwood  Hoar, 
C.  Henry  Hutchins,  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  .").  Russel  Marble,  Neal  Rantoul, 
Wm.  H.  Sawyer,  Frank  Bulkeley  Smitn,  E.  D.  Thayer,  Chas.  M.  Thayer,  Robert  M.  Washburn, 
George  W.  Wells,  M.  J.  Whittall,  G.  Marston  Whitin,  Charles  A.  Williams,  Robert  Winsor, 
A.  W.  Parmelee,  A.  O.  Young. 

I^EOPLE'S  SAVINGS  BANK,  452  Main  Street.  Incorporated  in  1864.  Deposits  February 
ILmI  1st,  #11,450,000.  Guaranty  Fund  $540,000.  Number  of  depositors  24,234.  Deposits  put  upon 
interest  February,  May,  August  and  November  ist.  Dividends  payable  February  and  August  2nd 
and  added  to  the  principal  as  of  the  ist  of  those  months  if  not  withdrawn.  President,  Samuel  R. 
Heywood;  Treasurer,  Charles  M.  Bent;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Frederick  W.  White;  Investment 
Committee,  Samuel  R.  Heywood,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  Henry  M.  Harris,  Charles  M.  Thayer,  Ale.xan- 
der  DeWitt. 

mHE  WORCESTER  MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK,  Worcester,  Mass.  Organized,  1851. 
(Jliicors:  Prosident,  A.  !'..  R.  Spragne;  Vice  Presidents,  John  H.  Goes,  Thomas  B.  Eaton, 
L;ii  J.  Whitteniore;  Treasurer,  Frank  W.  Cutting;  Trustees,  A.  P>.  R.  Sprague,  Thomas  B.  Eaton, 
Thomas  G.  Kent,  Eli  J.  Whitteniore,  John  H.  Goes,  Francis  H.  Dewey,  Chas.  A.  Hill,  Chas.  F. 
Hanson,  Geo.  E.  INIerrill,  Levis  G.  White,  Francis  AV.  Blacker,  Hem-y  S.  Pratt,  Arthur  P.  Rugg, 
Chas.  D.  Lamson. 


m 


ORCESTER  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  314  Main  Street.  Incorporated,  April  1, 
l.So4.  Assets,  !?10,473,7;!2.5'.»;  nuiiil)er  of  depositors,  ;;4,421.  Deposits  received  from  fixe 
cents  to  $1000  and  placed  on  interest  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Dividends  payable  on 
and  after  January  15  and  July  15.  President,  Henry  M.  Witter;  Vice  Presidents,  Simeon  N. 
Story,  Gilbert  J.  Rugg,  Edwin  Brown,  Roger  F.  LTpham,  Otis  E.  Putnam,  James  Draper;  Treas- 
urer, J.  Stewart  Brown. 

pWlORCESTER  COUNTY  INSTITUTION  FOR   SAVINGS,  13    Foster   Street.     Incorporated, 

MM  February  5,  182S.  Deposits,  i?li>,014,U2L';  assets,  S20, 414, 150;  number  depositors,  39,955. 
Deposits  put  on  interest  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Dividends  payable  January  15  and 
Inly  15.  President,  Chas.  A.  Chase;  Vice  Presidents,  Edward  L.  Davis,  Geo.  E.  Francis,  Thos. 
H.  Gage;  Treasurer,  Alfred  L.  Aiken;  Board  of  Investment,  Chas.  A.  Chase,  Sam'l  B.  Wood- 
ward, Geo.  E.  Francis,  Lyman  A.  Ely,  A.  George  Bullock;  Clerk  of  Corporation,  Chas.  F. 
Aldrich. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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The  Old  Family  Wine  Store 

0^>0()<:zr>oo<z:>00<:^>o   sole   manufacturers    or  o<ir>oo<:i>oo<:z>oo<:zr>Q 

G.  F.  H.  PRIVATE  STOCK  WHISKEY 


and 


Cold  Blast 
Ginger  Ale 

Write      for      Price      List 


t    GEO.  P.  HEWETT  CO. 

Established  1860 
Telephone    2455 

41,  43,  45  Waldo  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


J^^:lJLJ^OLa:^ 


NEWYORK 

(Bntral^ 

^  ^  LINES  ^  ' 


.N-  yr  c  dcr  J^.  J9.  Jf.  J?..  j:.^ss£:e. 


w 


"Summer   Homes  on  the 
Boston  &  Albany  R.R." 


Is  the  title  of  a  -J-S-page  illus- 
trated and  descriptive  folder 
issued  by  tlie  Passenger  Depart- 
ment of  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad,  containing  a  complete 
list  of  Hotels  and  Summer  Boarding  Houses  along  the  line  of  that  road  in  the 
Berkshire  Hills  District. 

It  is  richly  illustrated  with  half-tone  cuts  of  mountains,  lakes,  waterfalls, 
stage-roads,  etc.,  and  all  prospective  sunnner  tourists  will  lind  it  most  inter- 
esting.    A  copy  may  be  secured  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 


S.  S.  Van  Etten,  City  Ticket  and  Passenger  Agent, 

385  Main  Street,  Worcester. 

A.  S.  HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Boston. 


In.  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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PRENTICE     BROS.     COMPANY, 


WORCESTER,    MASS. 


1 


BUILDERS    OF 


Drilling    Machines  and    Engine    Lathes. 


Coates  Hair  Clippers  and  flexible  transmission. 


COAXES  (LIPPEK  IIFG.  CO..     AVORCESTER.  MASS. 


MATTHEWS  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


%^  ^^  %^ 


STOVE  TRIMMINGS, 
BALL  BEARINGS, 

Steam-Pipe  Collars, 

Ferrules  and 

Sheet  Aletal  Specialties. 


O  U    Ro       NEW 

EQUIPMENT 

0<z:>0  o<z:>oo<:=:>o^o<cz>o^o<z>o  o<cr>oo<c:» 

Of  Type  andFast  Machines  for  HIGH 
GRADE  PRINTING  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  experts  to  be  one  of  the 
best  in  New  England.  We  can  please 
you  in  quality  and  price. 


104  Gold  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  T.  MATTHEWS.  Treasurer. 


Commonwealth  Press 

O  .      B.WOOD 

50     Foster     Street,         W  orcester 


7?i  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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The  Twentieth  Century  Henderson  Double  Carding  Process 

From  Union  Depot  take  Fitchburg  cars  that  run  on  the  hour  and  half  hour,  or  get  transfer  at  City  Hail 
for  Barber's  Crossing  or  Brittati  Square  Cars,  that  run  every  7K  minutes. 

150  Harlow  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


This  cut  represents  the  latest  and  most  improved  Carding  Machine  for  carding  woolens,  worsteds,  etc.  By 
this  process  a  Two-card  Set  will  give  more  even  work,  better  mixing,  better  carding,  and  as  much  carding  as 
any  Three-card  Set  now  manufactured.  This  can  be  furnished  in  Three-card  sets  if  required.  By  using  this 
carding  device  about  one-third  of  the  space  is  saved,  one  third  of  the  power,  and  the  Cards  are  sold  for  less 
money  than  a  Three-card  Set  With  a  Two-card  Set,  on  the  Breaker  we  get  8  Workers  and  on  the  Finisher  6 
Workers,  which  makes  14  Workers  against  17  in  the  regular  way. 

The  Workers  on  these  Cards  run  in  pairs.  The  first  Worker  does  no  carding,  as  it  runs  point  to  point  with 
the  clothing  on  the  main  cylinder.  This  simply  holds  the  stock  while  the  main  cylinder  draws  the  staple  out  to 
its  fullest  length.  It  is  then  passed  to  the  second  Worker,  which  cards  it,  and  what  does  not  pass  by  this  Work- 
er is  carried  back  by  the  Upper  Stripper  to  the  first  Worker  of  the  pair  and  recombed,  and  then  returns  to  the 
second  Worker,  following  through  this  process  until  it  is  thoroughly  carded.  The  next  set  of  workers  is  set 
slightly  closer,  and  goes  through  the  same  operation. 

In  one  set  of  these  Cards  there  are  43  Carding  Points  against  17  Carding  Points  in  a  Three-card  Set,  giving 
far  superior  Carding  to  any  Three-card  Set  now  running. 

We  make  these  Cards  the  following  sizes: 

48"  and  60"  x  48",  either  wood  or  iron  Cylinders,  which  carries  14  Workers  and  14  Strippers;  48"  and  60" x  60", 
which  carries  18  Workers  and  18  Strippers.  Where  not  otherwise  specified,  w'e  always  put  on  a  30"  Iron  Doffer 
on  Breaker  and  12"  Ring  Doffers  on  the  Finisher. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  Cards  it  will  pay  you  to  look  into  this. 

JAIMES    H.    WHITTLE. 


American  and 


Bay     State    House.     .•  European  nan 

C.  W.  RIPLEY,  Proprietor    .-.    WORCESTER,  MASS. 


//.  IfODGSOX,  Prcs.  and  T>rai 


FRED  HO  DC,  soy.  Gfn.  .1/£r. 


^eensbury  Mills 

Worcester.,  Mass. 
Manufacturers  of  Mohair  and  Worsted  Yarns. 


HAMMOND        REED        COMPANY 

Manufacturers   of 

Organ  Reeds,  Reed  Boards  and  other  Organ  Supplies 

Telegraph  and  Cable  Address,  "Reeds  "  Worcester,  Mass,,  U.  S.  A.  WOR.CESTER.     MASS. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the   Worcester  Magazine. 
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ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH,   NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 
The  Norcross  Brothers  Co.,  Builders,  Worcester,  Mass. 


THE 

ONLY 

GROUND 

FLOOR 

PRINTING 

OFFICE 

IN 

THE 

CITY 


d(    ^^'^    Mi 


SJf A  Xworcester/  iV> 


ROUBLES 

ALL  OVER 

If  you  put  your  commissions  in 
our  hands  your  Advertising  Trou- 
bles will  all  be  over.  We  are 
Catalogue  and  Booklet  Builders  from  start  to 
linish.  You  can  get  rid  of  that  worried  look 
if  you  say  the  word  to 

The  Blanchard  Press 

Six  Walnut  Street 
"Worcester,  Mass. 


L. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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LOOMS   and    REPAIRS 


CROMPTON   &   KNOWLES   LOOM   WORKS 

"Worcester  I-'rovicter:ice  Pliiladelphia 


Smith,  Green  Company 

R.  C.   CLEVELAND,   President  and  Treasurer 

Office,  Yards  and  Warehouses:  32   Bloomingdalc   Road,  Worcester,   Mass. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Builders'   Supplies 

PROPRIETORS     OF 

Elastic  Pulp  Plaster  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

ELASTIC  PULP  PLASTER 

The  only  perfect  Wall  Plaster  in  the  world 


For  Statistics  of  Worcester  and 
List  of  Things  Made 

Write  to  the  SECRETARY  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
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Vol.   IX.  CONTENTS  FOR  JUNE,   1906.  No.  6 

Frontisi'IECe.      Hon.    William    A.    Lvtle,  Recommends  Industrial  Conunission,     118 

President  Worcester  Board  of  Tkadi:.  Takin.u;  Lon^  Cliances  with  Water 

Magazine  and  Municipal  Comment.  Supply,          -        -        -         -         -         iiS 

President  of  Board  of  Trade,            -         113  Tiie  Private  Citizen  and  the  Puiilic 

Private  Citizen  and  Public  Schools,        114  Schools.        By    Prof.    C,eor,i>c    I. 

Home  Architects  are  Recognized,            114  Alden,       -         -         -         -          -         -          i  rn 

Committee  of  Twenty  Satisfied,       -  115 

,r        ,-     ^     .       r--              f  r-            •  t       New    Electrical     Laboratories    at 

.Manufacturing  figures  of  Comparison,  no 

c              T-.             t         t.\      -o-  \  t-              Worcester    Polytechnic    Insti- 

Sees  no  Danger  from  tiie  Ricii,      -  no 

Deserved  Promotion  for  Mr.  Firth.         116  ' 

Assignment    Bill    Trimmed    of    its  Reasons  for  a  Board  of  Trade.         -         129 

Snares,  _____         117       Board  of  Trade  Notes,         -        -        -       132 

Published  monthly  by  the  Worcester  Board  of  Trade,  11  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Committee  on  Publication,  Rufus  B.  Fowler,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Irving  E.  Comins,  Milton  P. 
Higgins,  George  W.  Mackintire.  Terms  $1.00  a  year;  single  copies,  10  cents.  For  sale  by 
newsdealers.     Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Worcester,  Mass.,  as  second-class  matter.  May  10,  1901. 
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No.  ti  Aiu'hor  F'encc  ;it  Siii)tiaj,'o  Moimmcnt.  Worcester  Armory. 
FLOWER    BED    GUARD,    TREE   GUARDS,   TRELLIS. 

^VI^^hH^FR     F"ErJ^E     ^^.,  Dept.  of  Spencer  Wirk,  C< 
ill    \V(-i.sler  St..   WoiCfslcr.   Mass.     Tel.  -JtW.!. 
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^m  ^^  A      ^^^^*  T  T         "%   __  Is  a  source  of  continual  anxiety  to 

I      ilrt.T     t.  #TT"I€^^      n  i^l'TI  the   business   man   unless  he  has 

-■^    **'^*'      V-rXAi\^^     XX^iJAJ^  the   best.      Poor    help   costs  more 

than  good  help  does.     BecKer's    Business  College  luus  turned  out  the  best  class  of  help 

employed   in    Worcester.      AVhen  in  need  of  such  help  send  to  Becker's — the  school  giving  the 

strongest  business  training  in  New  England. 

Telephone  378=3  £,.    C.  A.    BACKER,    Prop. 


I'^stablished   i8;i.  Incorporated  1888. 

HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO.. 


M  AN  IFAC  Tl'RKRS      (IK 


RIReARMS, 

I  )escriptive  Catalogue  on  request.        Worcester,  Mass.,  U.   S  \. 


Lo§:an,  Swift  &  Brig-ham 

ENVELOPE  CO.   DIVISION 

Worcester,    Massachusetts 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  STANDARD 


The^^ 

Outlook  Envelope 

Insures  economy  and  absolute  accuracy 
in  the  addressing  of  all  your  mail  matter. 


The  Improved  Columbian 
Clasp  Envelope 

The  best  and  most   satisfactory   Merchan- 
dise Envelope  made. 


Specialists  in  STEEL  DIE  STAMPING 

tor  Commercial  Work.     Samples  and  Prices  of  our  Standard  Goods 
furnished  by  your  Stationer  or  Printer. 


Worcester  Has  More  Than  1000  Manufac- 
turing Plants 

Employing   26,000  Wage  Earners 

Its  Annual  Pay-roll  is  $13,000,000 
The  Value  of  Products  annually  produced  is  upward  of  $54,000,000 

Write  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Particulars 

In  ivriting  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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UNDER    OUR 

EMTLOYMENT 

CONTRWCX 


We  qualify  you  for  a  position  payin?  af  least  S20 

AWEEK  in  any  of  the  following  professions: 

Illustrating,     Bookkeeping,  Electrical  Engineering 

Advertising,     Proofreading,  Showcard  Writing, 

Stenography,  Journalism,  Teaching, 

Business  Correspondence,  English  Branches. 

Ambitious  men  ami  women  should  applv  nt 
once  for  our  EMPlOVMfNT  CUNTRAa  ami  free  book 
"StruRplcs  \Aith  the  World."  Mention  pro- 
fession you  wish  to  follow.  WRITK  TO-DAV. 
CORRfSPONDENCE  INSllTUTf  OF  AMERICA.  Box       SCRANTON,  PA. 


a 


On  Time'' 


our  watchword 


Machine  Jobbing,  Special 
Machinery,  Patents 
perfected  and 

Automobiles 

repaired  and  stored 

DAWSON  MACHINE  CO. 

Telephone  2  Sargcnt  Strcct 


''  Everything  in  Wire 


>> 


We  inanufactui'e  from  steel  and  lirass  wire  a  salable  line  of  Hardware  and  Kitchen 
Goods  Specialties,  Belt  Hooks;  Universal,  Jack  and  Plnnibers'  Chains;  Coat  and 
Hat  Hooks;  Garment  Hangers;  Blind  Fixtures;  Kitchen  Wire  Goods;  Wire  Nails, 
Tacks  and  Staples.  Our  line  on  sale  at  all  Hardware  and  Department  Stores. 
Special  Goods  made  to  order  from  wire. 

The    Wire    Goods    Company 

WOF^CE^STELR.  MASSACHUSELTTS 

NORTON    PRODUCTS 
Lead  at  St.  Louis 

The  Exposition  has  Awarded 

TWO   GRAND    PRIZES 
TWO    GOLD    MEDALS 

For  Best  Abrasive  Products  and 
Grinding  Machinery 


Norton  Grinding  Wheels 
Norton  Alundum 


Norton  India  Oil  Stones 
Norton  Grinding  Machines 


Norton  Emery  Wheel  Company 
Norton  Grinding  Company 


WORCESTER,    MASS. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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plunger  Elevator  Co., 


Safe,  Long-Lived,  Economical, 
High-Speed  Passenger  Eleva- 
tors a  Specialty 


Hydraulic  Plunger 

LEVATORS.  ^ 


OF>KICE    AND    FACTORY. 

BARBE,R*S.  ^  ^  WORCILSTELR,   MASS 

^e  Smith,  Green  Company 

R.   C.   CLEVELAND,  President  and  Treasurer 

Office,  Yards  and  Warehouses:  32  Bloomingdalc  Road,  Worcestcr,   Mass. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Builders'   Supplies 

PROPRIETORS     OF 

Elastic  Pulp  Plaster  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

ELASTIC  PULP  PLASTER 

The  only  perfect  Wall  Plaster  in  the  world 


iiKijytei  iE_ 


M()K(;ax  cuNTixrors  roll  train. 


Continuous 
Rolling  Mills 


Continuous 
Heating  Furnaces 


Continuous 
Gas  Producers 


Wire  Mill 
Machinery 


MORGAN  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 


WORCESTER,     MASS. 


New  York  Office: 
40  EXCHANGE  PLACE 


European  Office: 
52  RUE  DE  CONCRES,  BRUSSELS 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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iWOODBVKT- CARLTON  CO 


UNION  WATER  METER  CO., 


""'"f'f'MaMttgMMMMMtMMtttgMMtgtMMMMMMagMMtt 


BENJAMIN  F.OTIS, 

Pres.  and  Manager. 

KDW.  P.  KING, 

Treas.  and  Supt. 


Water 
Meters. 


WORCESTER, 

MASS. 


HATCH  &  BARNES  CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS    OV 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 

AND  FINE  BUILDERS'  FINISH. 

Practical    Stair    Builders.       Newels,    Balusters 

and  Rails  constantly  on  hand  and  made 

to  order.     Wood  Turning  a  specialty. 

Office,  \%  Union  Street.  WORCESTER.  HIASS. 


WORCESTER 
MACHINE 
SCREW  CO., 


STANDARD 
SCREW  CO. 
SUCCESSORS. 


Manufacturers  of 


SET,  CAP  AND    MACHINE 

SCREWS 


IN  IRON,  STEEL  AND  BRASS. 

studs  for  steam  engines,! 
pumps,  etc. 

Worcester,     Mass. 


WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.    Dwncan  8  Goodell  Co., 


^-..-k.  ^ 


WIRE 

AND 

WIRE 
CLOTH 


WIRE 
GUARD 
WORK. 

Elevator 

Cabs  and 

Enclosures 


Coal   Screens    and.    Riddles. 

POULTRY  NETTING. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.  PALMER,  MASS 


Wholesalers 
and  retailers  in 


Hardware  and  Cutlery. 


We  have  the  finest  line  of  Table  and  Pocket  Cutlery, 
also  highest  grade  of  Scissors,  including  all  kinds  from 
Finest  Manicure  Scissors  to  Tailors'  Shears,  to  be  seen  in 
Worcester. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Builders'  Hardware  and  Sup- 
plies, and  carry  in  stock  a  large  line  of  best  quality  door 
and  window  trimmings. 


404  Main  Street,  Cor.  Pearl. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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tTbc  most  favorable  place  for  tbe  location 
of  a  Manufacturing  SSusmcss. 


Morcestcr 

Massachusetts 


v-'S 


Rate 
To  Man- 
ufacturers 
Ten  Cents 
per  1000 
Gallons. 


Central  Location. 

Unrivalled  Railroad  Facilities. 

High-Grade  Mechanics. 

Unfailing  Supply  of  Help. 

Superior    Schools    the    Attrac= 
tion  for  Labor. 


For  further  information 
address 


Sccrctar\>, 
Boarb  of  I^ra^c, 


i 
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WORCESTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Worcester  Kemp  Manure  Spreader,  Buckeye  Mower, 
BuUard  Hu.y  Tedder.  Worcester  Rake.  Rjchardson 
Manufactuking  Co..  84  Prescoit  St. .  Worcester. 

ARCHITECTS. 

George  H.  CIcmcncc,  Architect.  Walker  Buildinj;, 
Room  •,'On,  4ur->  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Stephen  C.  Earle,  Architect,  Room  4.^,  Burnside  Build- 
ing. 339  Main  Street,  Worcester.  Muss. 


Fuller  &  Delano  Company.  Architects.  452  Main   St. 
Worcester,  Mass.     Ward  P.  Delano,  Robt.  L.  Fuller 


Clellan    Waldo    Fisher,    Architect.     Office,    718  State 
Mutual  Building,  Worcester. 


Frost,  Briggs  &  Chamberlain,   Architects.   Offices  51^ 

M;ini  Street.  Kuovvles  liuilding.  Worcester,  Mass. 

ASH  SIFTERS. 

"Hustler"  Ash  Sifter.     Hir.i.  Dryer  Co..  340-350  Park 
Avenue,  Worcester.  Mass. 

BALL  BEARINGS. 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  North  Ave. :  take  Barber's 
Crossing  Car.  Automobile  and  Bicycle  Parts. 
Metal  Stampings. 

BANKS. 
People's  Savings  Bank.  452  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 


Worcester  County  Institution    for  Savings.   13  Poster 
St.     See  Advt. 

Worcester  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  314  Main  St.     See 
Advt. 

Worcester  Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  311  Main  St.     See 
Advt.  

Worcester  National  Bank,  9  Foster  Street,      See  Advt. 


Worcester  Trust  Co.,  448  Main  Street.     See  Advt. 

BELTING. 

Oak  tanned  leather  belting  always  in  stock.  Graton 
&  Knight  Mfg.  Co..  Bloomingdale  Road.   See  Advt. 

Pure  Oak  Bark  Tanned  Leather  Belting.  Special 
Waterproof  Belting.'B.  &F."Belting,  Dynamo  Belts 
and  other  specials.  Mill  Supplies.  J.  F.  &  W.  H. 
Warren  Co..  44  Vine  Street.  Worcester,  Mass. 

BLACKSMITHS. 

Common    Sense  Shoeing   Forge.    John  J.  Grady.    162 

Mechanic  Street.     Tel.  102K  ti. 

BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 

Bolts,  cold  punched  nuts  and  washers,  die  making  and 
metal  punching.  Thomas  Smith  Co..  Frank  W. 
Foye,  14  Cypress  Street. 


BUILDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Builders'  Supplies.  S.mitji.  Green  Co..  32  Blooming- 
tlalf  Road.     See  Advt. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Bookkeepers,  stenographers  and  typewriters.  Beck- 
ERs  Business  College,  492  Main  St.    See  Advt. 

Business  Men  when  in  need  of  carefully  trained  Book- 
keepeis  and  Stenographers  apply  to  C.  B.  Post, 
Worcester  Business  Institute.  476  Main  Street. 

CALENDARS. 

Advertising  Calendars,  Blotters.  Circulars.  Booklets. 
Mailing  Cards.  Ktc.  1'R(I(;kbssPub.  Co.,  377  Main  St. 

CHAINS. 

Jack  Chains,  Ladder  Chains,  all  kinds  of  Metal.  Hale 
Brothers  Company.  42  Lagrange  Street. 

CLOTHES  DRYERS. 

For  Lawn,  Balcony  or  Roof.  Hill  Dryer  Co.,  340  to 
350  Park  Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 

CONTRACTORS    AND   BUILDERS. 

Builders  of  public,  commercial  and  manufacturing 
buildings  and  private  residences.  J.  W.  Bishop  Co., 
Worcester.    Boston,    Providence,  New  York. 

E.  J.  Cross,  General  Contractor.  Estimates  furnished 
on  any  class  of  buildings.  Oftice,  82  Foster  Street. 
Worcester. 

Public  and  mercantile  buildings  a  specialty.  The 
NoRCROss  Bros.  Co.    See  Advt. 

CUT  GLASS  WORKS. 

Rich  Cut  Glass.  Factory  and  Salesroom,  17  Hermon 
Street.     Wir,LL\M  Tait,  Proprietor. 

DECORATORS  AND  PAINTERS. 
Artistic  frescoing  and  decorating  of  churches,  halls  and 
residences,  sign  and  house   painting.      Sandgren  & 
Ehnborg.  274  Main  Street.    Tel.  983-4. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  in  Supplies.  We 
install  Dynamos  and  Motors,  Telephones.  Lighting, 
Etc.  Page  Electric  Co.,  24  Pearl  Street. 

Electrical  Supplies,  construction  Automatic  Telephone 
Systems.  Plummer,  Ham  &  Richardson,  619 
Main  Stieet. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER. 

Electric  Light  and  Power  supplied  by  Worcester 
Electric  Light  Company.  66  Faraday  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

ELEVATORS. 
Hydraulic  plunger  elevators.       Plunger   Elevator 
Co.,  Barber's.      See  Advt. 


BOOK    BINDERY. 
Book    Binders    and  Paper   Rulers.      J.    S.   Wesby   &        Grinding 
Sons,  387  Main  Street  and  50  Foster  Street.  stones. 


EMERY  WHEELS. 

Wheels,  grinding  machinery  and   India  oil 
Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co.    See  Advt. 


BUILDERS'  FINISH. 

Doors,  sash,  blinds,  and  fine  builders'  finish.     Hatch 
&  Barnes  Co.,  196  Union  Street.    See  Advt. 


ENGRAVING. 
Half-Tone  Work  done  artistically.     Woodbury-Carl- 
TON  Co.,  4  Walnut  Street.    See  Advt. 
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ENGINE  LATHES. 

Drilling  Machines  and  engine  lathes.  Prentice 
Brothers,  Cambridge  Street.    See  Advt. 

ENGINEERS. 

Mill  Buildings,  Steel,  Concrete  Construction:  Power 
Installations,  Thompson  &  Gallagher,  339  Main  St. 

ENVELOPE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Envelopes  and  Envelope  Specialties.  Logan,  Swift 
&  Brigham  Division.    See  Adv. 

FIREARMS. 

Guns  and  pistols  of  all  kinds.  Harrington  &  Rich- 
ardson Arms  Co..  Park  Avenue.     See  Advt. 

FOUNDRIES. 

Light  and  heavy  Iron  Castings.  Jackson  Street 
Foundry,  J.  A.  Colvin,  Prop.,  52  Jackson  Street. 

GAS    ENGINES. 

Greendale  Gas  Engine  Co.,  manufacturers  of  Gas  and 
Gasoline  Engines.  S.  F.  Burlingame,  Manager. 
Shop  'Phone  1063-2. 

HARDWARE. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  hardware  and  cutlery. 
Duncan  &  Goodell  Co.  ,  404  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

HEATING  CONTRACTORS. 

Ideal  Boilers,  steam  and  water.  The  Sinclair  Co., 
28  Pearl  Street.     See  Advt. 

Acetylene   Lighting— Plants    installed.    The  Sinclair 

Co.,  28  Pearl  Street.     See  Advt. 


HOTEL. 

Bay  State  House,  European  plan, 
prietor.     See  Advt. 


C.  W.  Ripley,  pro- 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 
Supplies  for  blacksmiths,  carriage-makers.    Geo.    F. 
Blake,  Jr.,  &  Co.    Oftlce  and  storehouse  Mechanic 
and  Foster  Streets.    Tel.  2508-2509. 

IRON   FOUNDERS. 

High  Grade  Machinery  Castings.  Standard  Foundry 
Co.,  Tainter  Street.    See  Advt. 

INSURANCE. 

General    insurance    agency.     Charles    E.    Grant, 
Rooms  711  and  712  State  Mutual  Building. 

Life  Policies.    State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

See  Advt. 

LEATHER  AND  CANVAS  GOODS. 

Suit  Cases  and  Bags,  Toilet  Cases,  Music  Goods,  Etc. 
Warren  Leather  Goods  Co.,  80  Austin  Street. 

LEATHER  BELTING. 

Hudson's  extra  oak-tanned  Leather  Belting  always  in 
stock.  Hudson  Belting  Co.,  Eaton  Place.  See  Advt. 

LOOMS  AND  REPAIRS. 

Looms  and  Repairs.    Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom 
Works.    See  Advt. 

LUMBER. 

W.  H.  Sawyer  Lumber  Co.    Hard  Pine  Timber   a    spe- 
cialty.   All  Kinds  Finish  constantly  in  kiln. 

Stone  &  Foster  Lumber  Co.,  Central  and   Union   Sts. 
General  line  of  lumber,  wholesale  or  retail. 

MACHINE  JOBBING. 
Machine  Jobbing.   Special    Machinery,  Patents    per- 
fected.   Dawson  Machine  Co.,  2  Sargent  Street. 
See  Advt. 


MACHINE  SCREWS, 

Machine  Screws  in  iron,  steel  and  brass.    Worcester 
Machine  Screw  Co.,  Beacon  Street.    See  Advt. 

MACHINISTS'  TOOLS. 

Planers  a  specialty.  Machine  Tools,  Lathes  and  Drills. 
J.  S.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  23  Hermon  Street. 


Lathes,  Punches  and  Shears. 

mon  Street. 


W.  C.  Young,  17  Her- 


METAL  SPECIALTIES. 

Stove  Trimmings,  steampipe  collars  and  ferrules.  Mat- 
thew.s  Mfg.  Co.,  1U4  Gold  Street.    See  Advt. 

MILL  SUPPLIES. 

Crawford  &    Co.,    665  Main    Street.      Everything    in 
Mill  Supplies,  Wool  Stock,  Cotton  and  Cotton  Waste. 

OVERALLS. 

Overalls,   Shirts,  Frocks,   Etc.     A.   G.    Hildreth,  25 
Hermon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

PAINTS  AND  OILS. 

Painters'    Supplies    and    Lubricating   Oils.        F.    M. 
Heath  &  Co.,  40  Southbridge  St.,  opp.  Post  Offtce. 

PATENT  CURTAIN  RODS. 
Adjustable  Curtain  Rods  and  Sockets.     Fowler  &  Co., 
65  Beacon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

PRINTING. 

Good  Printing  quickly  executed.    F.  S.  Blanchard  & 

Co. ,  6  Walnut  Street.     See  Advt. 

Printing  and  Engraving,  Hurley's  Printery,  38  and  44 

Front  Street. 
Posters,    Show    Cards,    Theatrical    and    Commercial 

Printing.    C.  R.  Stobbs.  16  Mechanic  Street. 

Commercial    Printing  and   Blank- book    Work.    O.  B. 

Wood,  50  Foster  Street.    See  Advt. 

RAILROADS. 

Boston  &  Albany  division  of  N.  Y.   C.  &  H.  R.  R.   R. 

see    Advt. 

RAZORS. 
Manufacturers  of  all  styles,  including  Safety   Razors. 
J.  R.  Torkey  Razor  Co.,  Chandler  Street. 


Hammond  Reed  Co., 


REEDS. 

Organ  Reeds  and  Reed  Boards. 
Worcester,  Mass.     See  Advt. 

RAZOR    STROPS. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of  Strops,  also  Stropping 
Machine.    J.  R.  Torrey  &  Co.,  Chandler  Street. 

ROLLING  MILLS. 

Continuous  Rolling  Mills,  Gas  Producers  and  Wire  Mill 
Machinery.    Morgan  Construction  Co.    See  Adv. 

SHOE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Heywood,  the  Worcester  made  Shoe.  Heywood  Boot 
&  Shoe  Co.,  Retail  Store  415  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

SLIPPERS. 

Shoes  and  Slippers,  Barefoot  Sandals.  Felt  footwear 
a  specialty.  Worcester  Slipper  Co.,  J.  P.  Gros- 
venor.  Prop.,  370  Park  Avenue. 

STAMPINGS. 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  North  Ave. ;  take  Barbers' 
Crossing  car.  Light  and  heavy  Stampings  in  all 
metals. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  FITTERS. 
Braman,    Dow    &    Co.,    Contractors   for  Heating  Ap- 
paratus,  Steam,    VVater    or  Vapor.     Mill  Piping  a 
specialty.    7  Washington  Scjuare. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  SUPPLIES. 

Leading  Makes  of  steam  and  hot  water  heaters.  Cen- 
tral Supply  Co.,  35  Waldo  Street.    See  Advt. 
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SUIT  CASES  AND  BAGS.  WATER  METERS. 

Largest  and  best  variety,  up-to-date  in  every  respect.       The  Best  Known  Meier.    Union  Water   Meter  Co., 
Warren  Leather  Goods  Co.  Hermon  Street.    See  Advt. 

WIRE  FLY  KILLER. 
TACKS  AND   NAILS.  Bigelow  Wire  Fly  Killer.    It  kills  but  does  not  crush 

the  Hy.    J.  F.  Higei.ow.  11  Foster  Street. 
Shoe    Tacks,    Hunfrariau    Nails,    Hob    Nails.    P.    E.  tx/tdc"   nnr^rt<: 

Somers,  17Hermon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.  WlKtL   LrUUJJa. 

Wire  of  all  Kinds.    Spkncer  Wire  Co.,  Worcester  and 

TA  YTr>TrT?i\yTTQT  Speucer.     See  Advt. 

TAXIDERMIST.  ^1^.^  Goods  and  Wire  Novelties.    Worcester  Wire 

Chas    K.   Reed,    Naturalists'    Supplies.      75    Thomas  Goods  Co.    See  Advt. 

Street,  corner  Union,  Worcester  Mass.  ^j^^^  ^ire  ^i^^y^  .^^.j  poultry  netting.     Wright  Wire 

Co.,  Worcester  and  Palmer.     See  Advt. 
VALENTINES.  WOOL-SPINNING  MACHINERY. 

Valentines,   Holiday  Goods.    Easter   Novelties.     The        Johnson    &  Bassett,    Wool-Spinning  Machinery.    114 
Geo.  C.  Whitney  Co.,  67  Union  Street,  Worcester.  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BANKS. 

jORCESTER  NATIONAL  BANK,  g  Foster  Street.  Incorporated  as  a  State  Bank  in  1804;  as 
a  National  Bank  in  1864.  Capital  $250,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits  $321,508.72.  Divi- 
dends April  and  October;  rate  past  year,  8  per  cent.  President,  James  P.  Hamilton;  Cashier,  Sam- 
uel D.  Spurr;  Assistant  Cashier,  F.  M.  Hedden ;  Directors,  A.  George  Bullock, 
Charles  A.  Chase,  James  P.  Hamilton,  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  Edward  L.  Davis,  George  F.  Brooks, 
Paul  B.  Morgan,  Reginald  Washburn,  Matthew  J.  Whittall. 

pnlORCESTER  TRUST  COMPANY,  344  Main  Street.  Incorporated  in  1868.  Capital  $500,000; 
ILiil  surplus  $500,000.  Dividends  January,  April,  July,  and  October;  rate  past  year,  6  per  cent. 
William  D.  Luey,  President;  Henry  A.  Marsh,  Nathaniel  Paine,  Henry  P.  Murray,  Vice  Presidents; 
Samuel  H.  Clary,  Treasurer;  Alvin  J.  Daniels,  Secretary;  Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors,  Henry 
A.  Marsh  ;  Directors.  Charles  S.  Barton,  Geo.  F.  Blake,  A.  George  Bullock,  John  H.  Coes,  Alexander 
DeWitt,  Thomas  B.  Eaton,  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Henry  F.  Harris,  Rockwood  Hoar, 
C.  Henry  Hutchins,  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  J.  Russel  Marble,  Neal  Rantoul, 
Wm.  H.  Sawyer,  Frank  Bulkeley  Smitri,  E.  D.  Thayer,  Chas.  M.  Thayer,  Robert  M.  Washburn, 
George  W.  Wells,  M.  J.  Whittall,  G.  Marston  Whitin,  Charles  A.  Williams,  Robert  Winsor, 
A.  W.  Parmelee,  A.  O.  Young. 


EOPLE'S  SAVINGS  BANK,  452    Main    Street,     incorporated  in  1864.      Deposits    February 

I     ist,  $11,450,000.  Guaranty  Fund  $540,000.     Number  of  depositors  24,234.    Deposits  put  upon 

interest  February,  May,  August  and  November  ist.  Dividends  payable  February  and  August  2nd 
and  added  to  the  principal  as  of  the  ist  of  those  months  if  not  withdrawn.  President,  Samuel  R. 
Heywood;  Treasurer,  Charles  M.  Bent;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Frederick  W.  White;  Investment 
Committee,  Samuel  R.  Heywood,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  Henry  M.  Harris,  Charles  M.  Thaver,  Alexan- 
der DeWitt. 

MHE  WORCESTER  MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK,  Worcester,  Mass.  Organized,  1851. 
Utlicers:  I're.sideiit,  A.  J>.  II.  Spraguo;  N'ice  Prot^idents,  John  H.  Coes,  Thomas  B.  Eaton, 
Eli  J.  AVhittemore;  Treasurer,  Frank  W.  Cutting;  Trustees,  A.  B.  R.  Sprague,  Thomas  B.  Eaton, 
Thomas  G.  Kent,  Eli  J.  Whittemore,  John  H.  Coes,  Francis  H.  Dewey,  Chas.  A.  Hill,  Chas.  F. 
Hanson,  CtCo.  E.  ]\Ierrill,  Levis  (1.  White,  Francis  W.  Blacker,  Henry  ."-i.  Pratt,  Artliur  1*.  Rugg, 
Chas.  D.  Lamson. 

pnlORCESTER  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  314  Main  Street.  Incorporated,  April  1, 
ILul  1854.  Assets,  $10,473,7;>2.5!);  number  of  depositors,  ;!4,421.  Deposits  received  from  five 
cents  to  $1000  and  placed  on  interest  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Dividends  payable  on 
and  after  January  15  and  July  15.  President,  Henry  M.  Witter;  Vice  Presidents, ^Simeon  N. 
Story,  Gilbert  J.  Rugg,  Edwin  Brown,  Roger  F.  Upham,  Otis  E.  Putnam,  James  Draper;  Treas- 
urer, J.  Stewart  Brown. 

pnlORCESTER  COUNTY  INSTITUTION  FOR  SAVINGS,  13  Foster  Street.  Incorporated, 
MM  Februarys,  1828.  Deposits,  $19,014,022;  assets,  $20,414,156;  number  depositors,  39,955. 
Dei^osits  put  on  interest  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Dividends  payable  January  15  and 
July  15.  President,  Chas.  A.  Chase;  Vice  Presidents,  Edward  L.  Davis,  Geo.  E.  Francis,  Thos. 
H.  Gage;  Treasurer,  Alfred  L.  Aiken;  Board  of  Investment,  Chas.  A.  Chase,  Sam'l  B.  Wood- 
ward, Geo.  E.  Francis,  Lyman  A.  Ely,  A.  ( Jeorge  Bullock;  Clerk  of  Corporation,  Chas.  F. 
Aldrich. 
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The  Old  Family  Wine  Store 

0<3>00<Z>00<Z:>00<Z>0    SOLE     MANUTACTURERS     Of    O«CZ>00<Z>00<Z>O(XZ>0 

G.  F.  H.  PRIVATE  STOCK  WHISKEY 


and 


Cold  Blast 
Ginger  Ale 

Write      for      Price      List 

GEO.  F.  HEWETT  CO. 


Established  1860 
Telephone    2455 


41 ,  43,  45  Waldo  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


J. 


J^JIZ2^J^OJII> 


NEWYORK 

'dNTRAL 

^  .   LINES  .  ' 


JV  >r   C.   <£r  .rr.  ^t.  JR.  Jf..    X.£SS£E. 


sr   (^ 


"Summer   Homes  on  the 
Boston  &  Albany  R.  R." 


Is  the  title  of  a  48-page  illus- 
trated and  descriptive  folder 
issued  by  the  Passenger  Depart- 
ment of  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad,  containing  a  complete 
list  of  Hotels  and  Summer  Boarding  Houses  along  the  line  of  that  road  in  the 
Berkshire  Hills  District. 

It  is  richly  illustrated  with  half-tone  cuts  of  mountains,  lakes,  waterfalls, 
stage-roads,  etc.,  and  all  prospective  summer  tourists  will  tind  it  most  inter- 
esting.    A  copy  may  be  secured  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 


S.  S.  Van  Etten,  City  Ticket  and  Passenger  Agent, 

385  Main  Street,  Worcester, 

A.  S.  HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Boston. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  ineiition  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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PRENTICE    BROS.     COMPANY, 


WORCESTER,   MASS. 


BUILDERS    OF 


Drilling    Machines  and    Engine    Lathes. 


Coates  Hair  Clippers  and  flexible  transmission. 


(GATES  (UPPER  MFG.  CO..    WORCESTER,  MASS. 


MATTHEWS  MANUFACTURING  I  g.  ^   Ro       NEW 

EQUIPMENT 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


«^  «^  <^ 


>00< 


>00<=>0^0<CI>0^0< 


>00< 


>00'C=>0 


BALL  BEARINGS. 
Stenn2-F*ipa  Co77cii\s, 
Fen^iilGs  mid 
Sheet  ]\lGtiil  Speci/i/ties. 


STOVE  TRIMMINGS  Of  Type  and  Fast  Machines  for  HIGH 
GRADE  PRINTING  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  experts  to  be  one  of  the 
best  in  New  England.  We  can  please 
you  in  quality  and  price. 


104  Gold  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  Press 


A.  T.  MATTHEWS.  Treasurer 


O   .       B.WOOD 

50     Foster     Street,        Worcester 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  ynention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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American  and 


Bay     State    House.     -European  nan 

C.  W.  RIPLEY,  Proprietor    .-.    WORCESTER,  MASS. 


WORCESTER 


Largest  ]Manufacturinjj;  City 
in  tlie  United  States  not  on  a 
waterway — over  1000  Industrial 
Plants,  employing  26,000  me- 
chanics. 

Has  more  than  3,000,000  peo- 
ple within  a  radius  of  50  miles. 

Has  four  great  connecting 
Railroad  Systems  with  superior 
shipijing  facilities. 

Has  172  Passenger  Trains  a 
day. 

Has  293  miles  Street  Rail- 
way Tracks,  over  which  30,000- 
000  passengers  ride  annually. 

Has  $52,000,000  deposits  in 
Savings  Banks,  credited  to 
112,000  depositors. 


JWeecrt 
of 

factur= 
era 


Has  Park  System  covering 
more  than  1200  acres. 

Has  most  beautiful  Water 
I'ark  in  the  country. 

Has  210  miles  of  Streets,  170 
miles  of  Sewers  and  103  miles 
of  Water  Mains. 

Has  95  Public  Schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

Has  25  Libraries  with  over 
500,000  volumes. 

The  Largest  Loom  Works, 
N'alentine,  Emery  Wheel,  En- 
velope, Corset,  Brussels  Carpet, 
Paper-box  Machinery,  Wire- 
working,  Card  Clothing  and 
Spring  Plants  in  the  AVorld. 


For  further  information  regarding  Worcester^  write  to 

Secretary  Worcester  Board  of  Trade 


AVORCESTER ,  :\I ASSACH l^SETTS 


HAMMOND        REED        COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

Organ  R.eeds,  Reed  Boards  and  other  Organ  Supplies 

Telegraph  and  Cable  Address,  "Reeds/'  V^roicester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  WOR.CESTER.,   MASS. 

In  writing  to  advertiHers,  please  mention  the   Worceder  Magazine. 
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St.  JOHN'S  CHURCH,   NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 
The  Norcross  Brothers  Co.,  Builders,  Worcester,  Mass. 


THE 

ONLY 

GROUND 

FLOOR 

PRINTING 

OFFICE 

IN 

THE 

CITY 


Svi  Vworcester/  iV> 


ROUBLES 

ALL  OVER 

If  you  put  your  commissions  in 
our  hands  your  Advertising  Trou- 
bles will  all  be  over.  We  are 
Catalogue  and  Booklet  Builders  from  start  to 
finish .  You  can  get  rid  of  that  worried  look 
if  you  say  the  word  to 

The  Blanchard  Press 

Si:s.  "Walnut  Street 
W^orcester,  Mass. 
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LOOMS   and    REPAIRS 


«^^4 


CROMPTON  &   KNOWLES   LOOM   WORKS 

Worcester  l-'ro  viclence  Philadelpl-iitif*''-? 


For  Statistics  of  Worcester  and 
List  of  Things  Made 

Write  to  the  SECRETARY  BOARD  OF  TRADE 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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Vol.  IX. 

Frontispiece.        New 
Baptist  Society. 


CONTENTS  FOR  JULY,   1906. 


No.   7 


Church     of     First 


Magazine  and  Municipal  Comment. 

Board  of  Trade  Committees,  -  135 

Railroads  not  yet  Ready,         -        -  136 

Both  have  Broad  Platforms,   -         -  136 

Gov.  Guild's  Flat-footed  Stand,      -  137 

Mr.  Logan  on  the  Past  and  Present.  138 

Good  Intentions  go  Wrong,    -         -  138 

Don'ts  for  the  Public,      -        _         -  139 


Billboards  and  Public  Parks,  -         -  139 

Going  after  Business,       -         -         -  139 

Features  of  New  Automobile  Law,  140 

Giants  of  Then  and   Now.      By   Mr. 

James  Logan,  -----  141 

Our    Social    Unrest.      By    President 

Carroll  D.  Wright,           -         -         -  147 

Educational  Results  from  Examina- 
tions.    By  Charles  F.  King,          -  150 

Board  of  Trade  Notes,     -        -        -  151 


Published  monthly  by  the  Worcester  Board  of  Trade,  11  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Committee  on  Publication,  Rufus  B.  Fowler,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Irving  E.  Comins,  Milton  P. 
Higgins,  George  W.  Mackintire.  Terms  $1.00  a  year;  single  copies,  10  cents.  For  sale  by 
newsdealers.     Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Worcester,  Mass.,  as  second-class  matter,  May  10,  1901. 


C3F9IMiek.lVIEIM-rXKI_     and     ^F»E<2I^X.I_     F"  E  IM  C2  I  IM  CS 
\A/^IF7E     ar-td     \A^  F9  O  «^  G  IH  T     I  1^  O  IM 


No.  6  Anchor  I-'ence  at  Santiago  Monument,  Worcester  Armory. 
FLOWER    BED    GUARD,   TREE   GUARDS,   TRELLIS, 

^X.  1^  <2  hH  O  PK     F"EI^^E     ^^.,  Dept.  of  Spencek  Wire  Co. 

',M    Wflister  St..    Woicester.   Mas.s      Tel.  ^W.i. 
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That  Office  Help 


Is  a  source  of  continual  anxiety  tc 
the   business   man    unless   he  has 
_  the  best.     Poor   help   costs  more 

than  good  help  does.  Becker's  Business  College  has  turned  out  the  best  class  of  help 
employed  in  Worcester.  W'licn  in  need  of  sucli  help  send  to  Becker's — the  school  giving  the 
strongest  business  training  in  Xew  England. 

Telephone  378=3  E,.  C.  A.  BELCKER,  Prop. 


Established   1S71.  Incorporated   iSSS. 

HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO., 

fl5anufacturcrs  of 

FIKE,AKMS. 

Descriptive  Cat.ilogue  on  request.         WORCESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Log-an,  Swift  &  Brigfham 

ENVELOPE  CO.  DIVISION 

Worcester,    Massachusetts 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  STANDARD 


The-^ 

Outlook  Envelope 

Insures  economy  and  absolute  accuracy 
in  the  addressing  of  all  your  mail  matter. 


The  Improved  Columbian 
Clasp  Envelope 

The  best  and  most  satisfactory  Merchan- 
dise Envelope  made. 


Specialists  in  STEEL  DIE  STAMPING 

tor  Commercial  Work.     Samples  and  Prices  of  our  Standard  Goods 
furnished  by  your  Stationer  or  Printer. 


PETER  WOOD,  Pres.  and  Treas. 

THE  PETER  WOOD  DYEING  COMPANY 

Bleachers  and  Dyers  of 

COTTON,  YARNS  and  WARPS,  THREADS, 
TAPES,  BRAIDS,  ETC. 

Dyers   of   Alizarine   and   Indigo    Colors 

Works  on  Holmes  Street  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

,  In  ivriling  to  advertisers,  please  viention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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UNDER    OUR 

EMPLOYMENT 

CONTRI^CX 


We  qualify  you  for  a  position  payin?  at  leasl  $20 

A  WEEK  in  any  of  the  following  professions: 

Illustrating,     Bookkeeping,  Electrical  Engineering 

Advertising,     Proofreading,  Showcard  Writing, 

Stenography,  Journalism,  Teaching, 

Business  Correspondence,  English  Branches. 

Ambitious  men  ami  women  should  apiilx'  nt 
once  for  our  EMPLOVMENf  CONTRACT  and  free  book 
"Struggles  with  the  World."  Mention  pro- 
fession >ou  wish  to  follow.  WRITE  TO-DAV. 
CORRFSPONOfNCf  INSllTUTf  OF  AMERICA.  Box       SfRANTON,  PA. 


v/ll   I  llllv>       our  watchword 

Machine  Jobbing,  Special 
Machinery,  Patents 
perfected  and 

Automobiles 

repaired  and  stored 

DAWSON  MACHINE  CO. 

Telephone  2  Sargcnt  Street 


"  Everything  in  Wire 


>> 


We  manufaeture  from  steel  and  brass  wire  a  salal)le  line  <»f  Hardware  and  Kitchen 
Goods  Specialties,  Belt  Hooks;  Univcn-sal,  Jack  and  Phinil)ers'  Chains;  Coat  and 
Hat  Hooks;  Garment  Hangers;  Blind  Fixtures;  Kitchen  Wire  Goods;  Wire  Nails, 
Tacks  and  Staples.  Our  line  on  sale  at  all  Hardware  and  Department  Stores. 
Special  Goods  made  to  order  from  wire. 

The    Wire    Goods    Company 

WORCE,STE.R,  MASSACHUSETTS 


I 


THE    MERITS 

OF    NORTON    PRODUCTS 

RECOGNIZED! 


IVI 


AWARDED    AT 
LOUISIANA    PURCHASE    EXPOSITION 


Norton   Emery   Wheel  Company 
Norton   Grinding   Company 

WORCESTER,     MASS. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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plunger  Elevator  Co., 


Safe,  Long-Lived,  Economical, 
High-Speed  Passenger  Eleva- 
tors a  Specialty 


Hydraulic  Plunger 

LEVATORS,  ja 


OFFICE    AND    FACTORY. 

BARBELR'S,  #  ^  W0RCE:STE,R,   MASS 

Smith,  Green  Company 

R.  C.  CLEVELAND,  President  and  Treasurer 
Office,  Yards  and  Warehouses:  32  Bloomingdalc  Road,  Worccster,  Mass. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Builders'   Supplies 

PROPRIETORS     OF 

Elastic  Pulp  Plaster  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

ELASTIC  PULP  PLASTER 

The  only  perfect  Wall  Plaster  in  the  world 


MORGAN  CONTINUOUS  ROLL  TRAIN. 


Continuous 
Rolling  Mills 


Continuous 
Heating  Furnaces 


Continuous 
Gas  Producers 


Wire  Mill 
Machinery 


MORGAN  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 


WORCESTER,    MASS. 


New  York  Office: 
40  EXCHANGE  PLACE 


European  Office: 
52  RUE  DE  CONCRES,  BRUSSELS 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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iWOODBVKT- CARLTON  CO 


UNION  WATER  METER  CO., 


BENJAMIN  F.  OTIS, 

Pres.  and  Manager. 

EDW.  P.  KING, 

Treas.  and  Supt. 

Water 
Meters. 


WORCESTER, 
MASS. 


HATCH  k  BARNES  CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 

AND  FINE  BUILDERS'  FINISH. 

Practical    Stair    Builders.       Newels,    Balusters 

and  Rails  constantly  on  hand  and  made 

to  order.     Wood  Turning  a  specialty. 

Office,  196  Union  Street,  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


''W#####'##'##################^#XX############i 


WORCESTER 
MACHINE 
SCREW  CO., 


STANDARD 
SCREW  CO. 
SUCCESSORS. 


Manufacturers  of 


SET,  CAP  AND    MACHINE 

SCREWS 


IN  IRON,  STEEL  AND  BRASS. 

studs  for  steam  engines 
pumps,  etc. 

Worcester,     Mass. 


WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.    Duncati  I  fioodell  Co., 


k.--V 


WIRE 

AND 

WIRE 
CLOTH 


A 


^^^^•M 

.i^-)--!'-^^ 


:  T 


'I 


WIRE 
GUARD 
WORK. 

Elevator 

Cabs  and 

Enclosures 


Coal   Screens   and    Riddles. 

POULTRY  NETTING. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.  PALMER,  MASS 


WHOLESALERS 
AND   RETAILERS   IN 


Hardware  and  Cutlery. 


We  have  the  finest  line  of  Table  and  Pocket  Cutlery, 
also  hig^hest  grade  of  Scissors,  including  all  kinds  from 
Finest  Manicure  Scissors  to  Tailors'  Shears,  to  be  seen  in 
Worcester. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Builders'  Hardware  and  Sup- 
plies, and  carry  in  stock  a  large  line  of  best  quality  door 
and  window  trimmings. 


404  Main  Street,  Cor.  Pearl. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine.  . 
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Rate 
To  Man- 
ufacturers 
Ten  Cents 
per  1000 
Gallons. 


Central  Location. 

Unrivalled  Railroad  Facilities. 

High-Grade  Mechanics. 

Unfailing  Supply  of  Help. 

Superior    Schools   the   Attrac= 
tion  for  Labor. 


For  further  information 
address 


Sccrctai\\ 
Boarb  of  ITrabc. 


m 


^be  most  favorable  place  for  tbe  location 
of  a  /Iftanufacturing  JSusmess. 


Morceeter 

^assacbusctts 


I 


im 


m 
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WORCESTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Worcester  Kemp  Manure  Spreader,  Buckeye  Mower, 
Bullard  Hay  Tedder,  Worcester  Rake.  Richardson 
Manufacturing  Co.,  84  Prescott  St.,  Worcester. 

ARCHITECTS. 

George  H.  Clemencc,  Architect,  Walker  Building, 
Room  20.=),  40.3  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Stephen  C.  Earle,  Architect,  Room  45,  Burnside  Build- 
ing, 339  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Fuller  &  Delano  Company,  Architects,  4.52  Main  St. 
Worcester,  Mass.     Ward  P.  Delano,  Robt.  L.  Fuller 


Clellan  Waldo  Tisher,  Architect.  Office,  718  State 
Mutual  Building,  Worcester. 

frost,  Briggs  &  Chamberlain,  Architects,  Offices  .518 
Mam  Street.  Kuowles  Building,   Worcester,  Mass. 

ASH  SIFTERS. 

"Hustler"  Ash  Sifter.  Hill  Dryer  Co.,  340-3.50  Park 
Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 

BALL  BEARINGS. 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  North  Ave. ;  take  Barber's 
Crossing  Car.  Automobile  and  Bicycle  Parts. 
Metal  Stampings. 

BANKS. 
People's  Savings  Bank,  452  Main  Street.     See  Advt. 

Worcester  County  Institution  for  Savings,  13  Foster 
St.     See  Ailvt. 

Worcester  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  314  Main  St.  See 
Advt. 

Worcester  Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  311  Main  St.  See 
Advt. 

Worcester  National  Bank,  9  Foster  Street,      See  Advt. 
Worcester  Trust  Co.,  448  Main  Street.     See  Advt. 

BELTING. 

Oak  tanned  leather  belting  always  in  stock.  Graton 
&  Knight  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomingdale  Road,    See  Advt. 

Pure  Oak  Bark  Tanned  Leather  Belting.  Special 
Waterproof  Belting, "B.  &F."Belting,  Dynamo  Belts 
and  other  specials.  Mill  Supplies.  J.  F.  &  W.  H. 
Warken  Co.,  44  Vine  Street.  Worcester,  Mass. 


BLACKSMITHS. 

Common    Sense  Shoeing   Forge.    John  J.  Grady,   162 

Mechanic  Street.     Tel.  1028-t3. 

BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 

Bolts,  cold  punched  nuts  and  washers,  die  making  and 
metal  punching.  Thomas  Smith  Co..  Frank  W. 
Foye,  14  Cypress  Street. 

BOOK    BINDERY. 

Book  Binders  and  Paper  Rulers.  J.  S.  Wesby  & 
Sons,  38?  Main  Street  and  50  Foster  Street. 

BUILDERS'  FINISH. 

Doors,  sash,  blinds,  and  fine  builders"  finish.  Hatch 
&  Barnes  Co.,  196  Union  Street.    See  Advt. 


BUILDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Builders'  Supplies.     Smith,  Green  Co.,  32  Blooming- 
dale  Road.     See  Advt. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Bookkeepers,  stenographers  and  typewriters.     Beck- 
ERs  Business  College,  492  Main  St.    See  Advt. 


Business  Men  when  in  need  of  carefully  trained  Book- 
keepers and  Stenographers  apply  to  C.  B.  Post, 
Worcester  Business  Institute,  476  Main  Street. 

CALENDARS. 

Advertising  Calendars,  Blotters.  Circulars,  Booklets, 
Mailing  Cards,  Etc.  Progress  Pub.  Co.,  377  Main  St. 

CHAINS. 

Jack  Chains,  Ladder  Chains,  all  kinds  of  Metal.  Hale 
Brothers  Company,  42  Lagrange  Street. 

CLOTHES  DRYERS. 

For  Lawn,  Balcony  or  Roof.  Hill  Dryer  Co.,  340  to 
350  Park  Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 

CONTRACTORS    AND   BUILDERS. 

Builders  of  public,  commercial  and  manufacturing 
buildings  and  private  residences.  J.  W.  Bishop  Co., 
Worcester,    Boston,    Providence.  New  York. 

C.  J.  Cross,  General  Contractor.  Estimates  furnished 
on  any  class  of  buildings.  Office,  82  Foster  Street, 
Worcester. 

Public  and  mercantile  buildings  a  specialty.  The 
NoHCROss  Bros.  Co.    See  Advt. 


DECORATORS  AND  PAINTERS. 

Artistic  frescoing  and  decorating  of  churches,  halls  and 
residences,  sign  and  house  painting.  Sandgren  & 
Ehnborg,  274  Main  Street.    Tel.  983-4. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  in  Supplies.  We 
install  Dynamos  and  Motors,  Telephones,  Lighting, 
Etc.  Page  electric  Co.,  24  Pearl  Street. 

Electrical  Supplies,  construction  Automatic  Telephone 
Systems.  Plummer,  Ham  &  Richardson,  619 
Main  Street. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER. 

Electric  Light  and  Power  supplied  by  Worcester 
Electric  Light  Company,  66  Faraday  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 


ELEVATORS. 


Hydraulic  plunger  elevators. 
Co.,  Barber's.      See  Advt. 


Plunger   elevator 


EMERY  WHEELS. 

Grinding    Wheels,  grinding  machinery  and   India  oil 
stones.    Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co.    See  Advt. 

ENGRAVING. 
Half-Tone  Work  done  artistically.     Woodburt-Carl- 

TON  Co.,  4  Walnut  Street.    See  Advt. 
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ENGINE  LATHES. 


Drilling   Machines    and    engine 
Brothers,  Cambridge  Street. 


lathes.       Prentice 
See  Advt. 


ENGINEERS. 

Mill  Buildings,  Steel,  Concrete  Construction:  Power 
Installations,  Thompson  &  Gallagher,  339  Main  St. 

ENVELOPE   MANUFACTURERS. 

Envelopes  and  Envelope  Specialties.  Logan,  Swift 
&  Brigham  Division.    See  Aav. 

FIREARMS. 

Guns  and  pistols  of  all  kinds.  Harrington  &  Rich- 
ardson Arms  Co..  Park  Avenue.     See  Advt. 

FOUNDRIES. 

Light  and  heavy  Iron  Castings.  Jackson  Street 
Foundry,  J.  A.  Colvin,  Prop.,  52  Jackson  Street. 

GAS    ENGINES. 

Greendale  Gas  Engine  Co.,  manufacturers  of  Gas  and 
Gasoline  Engines.  S.  F.  Burlingame,  Manager. 
Shop  'Phone  1063-2. 

HARDWARE. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  hardware  and  cutlery. 
Duncan  &  Goodell  Co.  ,  404  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

HEATING  CONTRACTORS. 

Ideal  Boilers,  steam  and  water.  The  Sinclair  Co., 
28  Pearl  Street.     See  Advt. 

Acetylene  Lighting— Plants  installed.  The  Sinclair 
Co.,  28  Pearl  Street.     See  Advt. 

HOTEL. 

Bay  State  House,  European  plan.  C.  W.  Ripley,  pro- 
prietor.   See  Advt. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Supplies  for  blacksmiths,  carriage-makers.  Geo.  F. 
Blake,  Jr.,  &  Co.  Office  and  storehouse  Mechanic 
and  Foster  Streets.    Tel.  2.508-2.=)09. 

IRON    FOUNDERS. 

High  Grade  Machinery  Castings.  Standard  Foundry 
Co.,  Tainter  Street.    See  Advt. 

INSURANCE. 

General  insurance  agency.  Charles  E.  Grant, 
Rooms  711  and  712  State  Mutual  Building. 

Life  Policies.  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 
See  Advt. 

LEATHER  AND  CANVAS  GOODS. 

Suit  Cases  and  Bags,  Toilet  Cases,  Music  Goods.  Etc. 
Warren  Leather  Goods  Co.,  80  Austin  Street. 

LEATHER  BELTING. 
Hudson's  extra  oak-tanned  Leather  Belting  always  in 
stock.  Hudson  Belting  Co.,  Eaton  Place.  See  Advt. 

LOOMS  AND  REPAIRS. 

Looms  and  Repairs.  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom 
Works.    See  Advt. 

LUMBER. 

W.  H.  Sawyer  Lumber  Co.  Hard  Pine  Timber  a  spe- 
eialty.    All  Kinds  Finish  constantly  in  kiln. 

Stone  &  Poster  Lumber  Co.,  Central  and  Union  Sts. 
General  line  of  lumber,  wholesale  or  retail. 

MACHINE  JOBBING. 

Machine  Jobbing,  Special  Machinery,  Patents  per- 
fected. Dawson  Machine  Co.,  2  Sargent  Street. 
See  Advt. 


MACHINE  SCREWS. 

Machine  Screws  in  iron,  steel  and  brass.    Worcester 
Machine  Screw  Co.,  Beacon  Street.     See  Advt. 

MACHINISTS'  TOOLS. 

Planers  a  specialty,  Machine  Tools,  Lathes  and  Drills. 
J.  S.  Wheeler  &  Co..  23  Hermon  Street. 

Lathes,  Punches  and  Shears.    W.  C.  Young,  17  Her- 
mon Street. 

METAL  SPECIALTIES. 

Stove  Trimmings,  steampipe  collars  and  ferrules.  Mat- 
thews Mfg.  CO.,  104  Gold  Street.    See  Advt. 

MILL  SUPPLIES. 

Crawford  &    Co.,    665   Main    Street.      Everything    in 
Mill  Supplies,  Wool  Stock,  Cotton  and  Cotton  Waste. 

OVERALLS. 

Overalls,   Shirts,  Frocks,   Etc.    A.   G.   Hildreth,  25 
Hermon  Street,  Wort-ester,  Mass. 

PAINTS  AND  OILS. 

Painters'    Supplies    and    Lubricating   Oils.        F.    M. 

Heath  &  Co.,  40  Southbridge  St.,  opp.  Post  Office. 

PATENT  CURTAIN  RODS. 
Adjustable  Curtain  Rods  and  Sockets.    Fowler  &  Co., 
65  Beacon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

PRINTING. 

Good  Printing  iiuickly  executed.     F.  S.  Blanchard  & 

Co..  6  Walnut  Street.     See  Advt. 


Printing  and  Engraving,  Hurley's  Printbry,  38  and  44 

Front  Street. 

Posters,    Show    Cards,    Theatrical    and    Commercial 
Printing.    C.  R.  Stobbs.  16  Mechanic  Street. 


Commercial    Printing  and  Blank-book    Work. 
Wood,  50  Foster  Street.     See  Advt. 

RAILROADS. 

Boston   &  Albany  division  of  N.  Y. 
bee    Advt. 

RAZORS. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles,  including  Safety   Razors. 
J.  R.  Torre Y  Razor  Co.,  Chandler  Street. 


O.  B. 


C.   &  H.  R.  R.   R. 


Hammond  Reed  Co., 


REEDS. 

Organ  Reeds  and  Reed  Boards. 
Worcester,  Mass.     See  Advt. 

RAZOR    STROPS. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of  Strops,  also  Stropping 
Machine.    J.  R.  Torrey  &  Co.,  Chandler  Street. 

ROLLING  MILLS. 

Continuous  Rolling  Mills,  Gas  Producers  and  Wire  Mill 
Machinery.    Morgan  Construction  Co.     See  Adv. 

SHOE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Heywood,  the  Worcester  made  Shoe.  Heywood  Boot 
&  Shoe  Co.,  Retail  Store  415  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

SLIPPERS. 

Shoes  and  Slippers,  Barefoot  Sandals.  Felt  footwear 
a  specialty.  Worcester  Slipper  Co.,  J.  P.  Gros- 
venor.  Prop.,  370  Park  Avenue. 

STAMPINGS. 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  North  Ave. ;  take  Barbers' 
Crossing  car.  Light  and  heavy  Stampings  in  all 
metals. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  FITTERS. 
Braman,    Dow    &    Co.,    Contractors   for  Heating  Ap- 
paratus,  Steam,    Water    or  Vapor.    Mill  Piping  a 
specialty.    7  Washington  Square. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  SUPPLIES. 

Leading  Makes  of  steam  and  hot  water  heaters.  Cen- 
tral Supply  Co.,  35  Waldo  Street.     See  Advt. 
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SUIT  CASES  AND  BAGS.  WATER  METERS. 

Largest  and  best  variety,  up-to-date  in  every  respect.        The  Best  Known  Mclcr.    Union   Watkb   Meter  Co., 
Wakken  Leather  Goods  Co.  "  Hermon  Sinci.    See  Advt. 

WIRE  FLY  KILLER. 
TACKS  AND   NAILS.  Bigclow  Wire  Fly  Killer.    It  kills  but  does  not  crush 

the  tly.    J.  F.  HIGELOW,  11  Foster  Street. 
Shoe    Tacks.    Hungarian    Nails,    Hob    Nails.     P.    E.  \a7tdt7    r-noric 

SoMERS,  17  Hermon  Street,  Worcester.  Mass.  wiKii   uuuuo. 

Wire  of  all  Kinds.    Spencer  WiHE  Co.,  Worcester  and 

TA  YTr>TrT?A/fTQT  Spencer.     See  Aovt. 

TAXIDERMIST.  Wire  Goods  and  Wire  Novelties.    Worcester  WIRE 

Chas    K.   Reed,    Naturalists'    Supplies.      75    Thomas  Goods  Co.    See  Advt. 

Street,  corner  Union,  Worcester  Mas.s.  Wire,  wire  cloth  and  poultry  netting.      Wright  Wire 

Co.,  Worcester  and  Palmer.     See  Advt. 
VALENTINES.  WOOL-SPINNING  MACHINERY. 

Valentines,   Holiday  Goods.    Easter   Novelties.    The        Johnson    &   Bassett.    Wool-Spinning  Machinery.     114 
Geo.  C.  WH1T^EY  Co.,  67  Union  Street,  Worcester.  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BANKS. 


fff|ORCESTER  NATIONAL  BANK,  9  Foster  Street.  Incorporated  as  a  State  Bank  in  1804;  as 
Mm  a  National  Bank  in  1864.  Capital  $250,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits  $321,508.72.  Divi- 
dends April  and  October;  rate  past  year,  8  per  cent.  President,  James  P.  Hamilton;  Cashier,  Sam- 
uel D.  Spurr;  Assistant  Cashier,  F.  M.  Hedden;  Directors,  A.  George  Bullock, 
Charles  A.  Chase,  James  P.  Hamilton,  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  Edward  L.  Davis,  George  F.  Brooks, 
Paul  B.  Morgan,  Reginald  Washburn,  Matthew  J.  Whittall. 

jjORCESTER  TRUST  COMPANY,  344  Main  Street.  Incorporated  in  1868.  Capital  $500,000; 
surplus  $500,000.  Dividends  January,  April,  July,  and  October;  rate  past  year,  6  per  cent. 
William  D.  Luey,  President;  Henry  A.  Marsh,  Nathaniel  Paine,  Henry  P.  Murray,  Vice  Presidents; 
Samuel  H.  Clary,  Treasurer;  Alvin  J.  Daniels,  Secretary;  Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors,  Henry 
A.  Marsh  ;  Directors.  Charles  S.  Barton,  Geo.  F.  Blake,  A.  George  Bullock,  John  H.  Coes,  Alexander 
DeWitt,  Thomas  B.  Eaton,  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Henry  F.  Harris,  Rockwood  Hoar, 
C.  Henry  Hutchins,  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  J.  Russel  Marble,  Neal  Rantoul, 
Wm.  H.  Sawyer,  Frank  Bulkeley  Smith,  E.  D.  Thayer,  Chas.  M.  Thayer,  Robert  M.  Washburn, 
George  W.  Wells,  M.  J.  Whittall,  G.  Marston  Whitin,  Charles  A.  Williams,  Robert  Winsor, 
A.  W.  Parmelee,  A.  O.  Young. 

EOPLE'S  SAVINGS  BANK,  452    Main    Street,     incorporated  in   1864.      Deposits    February 
ist,  $11,450,000.  Guaranty  Fund  $540,000.     Number  of  depositors  24,234.    Deposits  put  upon 
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interest  February,  May,  August  and  November  ist.  Dividends  payable  February  and  August  2nd 
and  added  to  the  principal  as  of  the  ist  of  those  months  if  not  withdrawn.  President,  Samuel  R. 
Heywood;  Treasurer,  Charles  M.  Bent;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Frederick  W.  White;  Investment 
Committee,  Samuel  R.  Heywood,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  Henry  M.  Harris,  Charles  M.  Thayer,  Alexan- 
der DeWitt. 


m 


E^jHE  WORCESTER  MECHANICS  SAVINGS    BANK,    Worcester,  Mass.     Organized^  1851. 


OtfiecTs:  President,  A.  B.  K.  Spraifue;  N'ice  Presidents,  .Jolui  H.  Coes,  Thomas  B.  P>aton, 
Eli  J.  Whittemore;  Treasurer,  Frank  W^  Cutting;  Trustees,  A.  B.  R.  Spragvie,  Thomas  B.  Eaton, 
Thomas  G.  Kent,  Eli  J.  Whittemore,  John  H.  Coes,  Francis  H.  Dewey,-  Chas.  A.  Hill,  Chas.  F. 
Hanson,  Geo.  E.  Merrill,  Levis  G.  White,  Francis  W.  Blacker,  Henry  S.  Pratt,  Arthur  P.  Rugg, 
Chas.  D.  Lamson. 

P«]ORCESTER  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  314  Main  Street.  Incorporated,  April  1, 
|IaiI  iy,54.  Assets,  $10, 473,732.5!);  number  of  depositors,  34,421.  Deposits  received  from  five 
cents  to  $1000  and  placed  on  interest  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Dividends  payable  on 
and  after  January  15  and  July  15.  President,  Henry  M.  Witter;  Vice  Presidents, ^Simeon  N. 
Story,  Gilbert  J.  Rugg,  Edwin  Brown,  Roger  F.  Upham,  Otis  E.  Putnam,  James  Draper;  Treas- 
urer, J.  Stewart  Brown. 

pnlORCESTER  COUNTY  INSTITUTION  FOR  SAVINGS,  13  Foster  Street.  Incorporated, 
Mm  February  5,  1828.  Deposits,  $19,014,022;  assets,  $20,414, 15*;;  number  depositors,  39,955. 
Deposits  put  on  interest  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Dividends  payable  January  15  and 
July  15.  President,  Chas.  A.  Chase;  Alee  Presidents,  Edward  L.  Davis,  Geo.  E.  Francis,  Thos. 
H.  Gage;  Treasurer,  Alfred  L.  Aiken;  Board  of  Investment,  Chas.  A.  Chase,  Sam'l  B.  Wood- 
ward, Geo.  E.  FrancL«,  Lyman  A.  Ely,  A.  George  Bullock;  Clerk  of  Corporation,  Chas.  F. 
Aldrich. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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The  Old  Family  Wine  Store 

0<z>00<oo(xz>oo<z>o  SOLE   MANUFACTURERS    OP  o<z:»0'^:>oo<rr>oo<ii>0 

G.F.H.  PRIVATE  STOCK  WHISKEY 


and 


Cold  Blast 
Ginger  Ale 

Write      for      Price      List 

GEO.  F.  HEWETT  CO. 


Established  1860 
Telephone    2455 


'       41 ,  43,  45  Waldo  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


J^J^J:l^J^oJm 


NEWYORK 

■dNTRAL^ 

^  .  LINES  .  '■ 
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PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CAR  SERVICE  TO 
THE  ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS 

Buflet  Sleeper  leaves  Boston  3.32  p.m. ;  Worcester  4.42;  Sprinojlicld  6.24,  daily  except 
Sundays,  via  Boston  c^  Albany  and  New  York  Central,  for  Lake  Placid  and  Intermediate 
Points;  due  Childwold,  5.55  a.m.;  Tupper  Lake,  G.IO;  Saranac  Inn,  6.48;  Saranac  Lake, 
7.35;  and  Lake  Placid,  8.10  a.m.  Early  morning  breakfast  from  buffet.  Close  connection 
for  the  Northern  Adirondacks. 

Returning,  Sleeper  leaves  Lake  Placid  8.05  p.m.  daily,  except  Saturday;  due  Boston 
10.30  next  morning.     Dining  Car  Springfield  to  Boston. 

Through  Similar  Service  to  the  Thousand  Islands 

Beginning  June  22,  I'ullman  Sleeping  Car  line  will  be  operated  between  Boston  and 
Clayton,  leaving  Boston,  Fridays  only,  6.02  p.m.;  Worcester,  7.10;  Springfield,  8.33;  due 
Clayton,  7.15  next  morning.     Dining  Car,  Boston  to  Springfield. 

Returning,  leaves  Clayton,  Sundays  only,  9  p.m.  ;  due  Boston,  10.30  next  morning. 
Dining  Car,  Springfield  to  Boston. 

For  additional  train  service,  or  illustrated  literature  descriptive  of  Thousand  Islands 
resorts,  call  on  or  address  A.  J.  CARROLL,  Pass.  Agt.,  404  Main  St.,  Springfield;  J.  F. 
SWEENEY,  385  Main  St.,  Worcester;  R.  M.  HARRIS,  366  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

A.  S.  HANSON,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Boston. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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PRENTICE    BROS.     COMPANY, 


WORCESTER,   MASS. 


BUILDERS    OF 


Drilling    Machines  and    Engine    Lathes. 


Coates  Hair  Clippers  and  flexible  transmission. 


(GATES  tXIPPEK  MFG.  CO.,    WORCESTER,  MASS. 


MATTHEWS  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


%^  ^^  «^ 


STOVE  TRIMMINGS, 
BALL  BEARINGS. 

Stenni- F*ipe  Co//<jj\s, 

Ferrules  and 

Sheet  JKletal  Specialties. 


104  Gold  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  T.  MATTHEWS.  Treasurer. 


O  U   Rj       N   E   ^v 

E  Q  UI P  M  E  N^ 

0<zr>OQ<zr>00<rz>0^0<cz>0^()<zr>00<:z>)0<:z>) 

Of  Type  and  Fast  Machines  for  HIGH 
GRADE  PRINTING  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  experts  to  be  one  of  the 
best  in  New  England.  We  can  please 
you  in  quality  and  price. 


Commonw^ealth  Press 

O  .      B.WOOD 
50     Foster     Street,         Worcester 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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American  and  .  . 


Bfl,y     StdtC    H.0US6.     -  European  Plan 
C.  W.  RIPLEY,  Proprietor    .-.    WORCESTER,  MASS. 


WORCESTER 


Largest  Manufacturing  City 
in  the  United  States  not  on  a 
waterway — over  1000  Industrial 
Plants,  employing  20,000  me- 
chanics. 

Has  more  than  3,000,000  peo- 
ple within  a  radius  of  50  miles. 

Has  four  great  connecting 
Railroad  Systems  with  superior 
shipping  facilities. 

Has  i72  Passenger  Trains  a 
day. 

Has  293  miles  Street  Eail- 
way  Tracks,  over  which  30,000- 
000  passengers  ride  annually. 

Has  $52,000,000  deposits  in 
Savings  Banks,  credited  to 
112,000  depositors. 


ittecca 
of 

factuv= 


Has  Park  System  covering 
more  than  1200  acres. 

Has  most  beautiful  Water 
Park  in  the  country. 

Has  210  miles  of  Streets,  17(3 
miles  of  Sewers  and  193  miles 
of  Water  Mains. 

Has  95  Public  Schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

Has  25  Libraries  with  over 
500,000  volumes. 

The  Largest  Loom  ^^'orks, 
Valentine,  Emery  Wheel,  En- 
velope, Corset,  Brussels  Carpet, 
l*uper-box  Machinery,  Wire- 
working,  Card  Clothing  and 
Spring  Plants  in  the  World. 


For  further  information  regarding  Worcester^  write  to 

Secretary  Worcester  Board  of  Trade 


\V(  )KCESTER,   MASSACHUSETTS 


HAMMOND        REED        COMPANY 

Manufacturers   of 

Organ  P».eeds,  Reed  Boards  and  other  Organ  Supplies 

Telegraph  and  Cable  Address.  "Reeds."  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  WOR.CESTER.,   MASS. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the   Worcester  Magazine. 
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ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH,   NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 
The  Norcross  Brothers  Co.,  Builders,  Worcester,  Mass. 


THE 

ONLY 

GROUND 

FLOOR 

PRINTING 

OFFICE 

IN 

THE 

CITY 


Sljl  Xworcester/  iV5 


ROUBLES 

ALL  OVER 

If  you  put  your  commissions  in 
our  hands  your  Advertising  Trou- 
bles will  all  be  over.  We  are 
Catalogue  and  Booklet  Builders  from  start  to 
tinish.  You  can  get  rid  of  that  worried  look 
it  you  say  the  word  to 

The  Blanchard  Press 

Six  W^alnut  Street 
"Worcester,  Mass. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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LOOMS   and    REPAIRS 


CROMPTON   &    KNOWLES   LOOM   WORKS 

Worcester  F'rovidence  PlnllacJelplnia 


For  Statistics  of  Worcester  and 
List  of  Things  Made 

Write  to  the  SECRETARY  BOARD  OF  TRADE 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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No.  6  Anchor  Fence  at  Santiaf,'o  Monument,  Worcester  Armory. 
FLOWER    BED    GUARD,   TREE  GUARDS,   TRELLIS. 

yx.  r«J  ^  h-l  ^  F9     F'EII^^E    ^^.,  Dept.  of  Spencer  Wire  Co. 

iM   Welister  St.,   Worcester.  Mass.     Tel.  2ti6.\ 
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That  Office  Help 


Is  a  source  of  continual  anxiety  tc 

the   business  man   unless  he  has 

_         the  best.     Poor   help  costs  more 

than  good  help  does.     Becker's    Business  College  has  turned  out  the  best  class  of  help 

employed  in    Worcester,      ^^'hen  in  need  of  such  lielp  send  to  Becker's — the  school  giving  the 

strongest  business  training  in  New  England. 

Telephone  378=3 


E,.  C.  A.  BILCKER,  Prop. 


Estal)lished  1871.  Incorporated   1888. 

HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS      OF 

RIReARMS, 

Descriptive  Catalogue  on  request.        Worcester,  Mass.,  U.   S  A. 


Log:an,  Swift  &  Brig^ham 

ENVELOPE  CO.  DIVISION 

Worcester,    Massachusetts 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  STANDARD 


The 

Outlook  Envelope 

Insures  economy  and  absolute  accuracy 
in  the  addressing  of  all  your  mail  matter. 


The  Improved  Columbian 
Clasp  Envelope 

The  best  and  most  satisfactory   Merchan- 
dise Envelope  made. 


Specialists  in  STEEL  DIE  STAMPING 

tor  Commercial  Work.     Samples  and  Prices  of  our  Standard  Goods 
furnished  by  your  Stationer  or  Printer. 


PETER  WOOD,  Pres.  and  Treas. 

THE  PETER  WOOD  DYEING  COMPANY 

Bleachers  and  Dyers  of 

COTTON,  YARNS  and  WARPS,  THREADS, 
TAPES,  BRAIDS,  ETC. 

Dyers   of   Alizarine   and   Indigo   Colors 

Works  on  Holmes  Street  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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Worcester  Has  More  Than  1000  Manufac- 
turing Plants 

Employing   26,000  Wage  Earners 

Its  Annual  Pay-roll  is  $13,000,000 
The  Value  of  Products  annually  produced  is  upward  of  $54,000,000 


Write  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Particulars 


<i 


Everything  in  Wire '' 


We  manufacture  from  steel  and  brass  wire  a  salable  line  of  Hardware  and  Kitchen 
Goods  Specialties,  Belt  Hooks;  Universal,  Jack  and  Plumliers'  Chains;  Coat  and 
Hat  Hooks;  Garment  Hangers;  Blind  Fixtures;  Kitchen  Wire  Goods;  Wire  Nails, 
Tacks  and  Staples.  Our  line  on  sale  at  all  Hardware  and  Department  Stores. 
Special  Goods  made  to  order  from  wire. 

The    Wire    Goods    Company 

WOF^CHSTE-R,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Norton   Grinding  Wheels 


are  made  of 


Features: 
Hardness 
Sharpness 
Uniformity 


NORTON 


Newest 

and 

Best 

Abrasive 


NORTON    COMPANY, 

FORMERLY 

NORTON    EMERY    WHEEL    COMPANY. 
WORCESTER,    MASS. 


7/1  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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plunger  Elevator  Co., 


Safe,  Long-Lived,  Econcmical, 
High-Speed  Passenger  Eleva- 
tors a  Specialty 


Hydraulic  Plunger 

LEVATORS. 


OF>PICE    AND    FACTORY. 

BAR.BE,R.'S,  ^  ^  WORCHSTILR,   MASS 

Smith,  Green  Company 

R.  C.  CLEVELAND,  President  and  Treasurer 
Office,  Yards  and  Warehouses:  32  Bloomingdalc  Road,  Worccster,   Mass. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Builders'   Supplies 

PROPRIETORS     OF 

Elastic  Pulp  Plaster  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

ELASTIC  PULP  PLASTER 

The  only  perfect  Wall  Plaster  in  the  world 
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MORGAN  CONTINUOUS  ROLL  TRAIN. 


Continuous 
Rolling  Mills 


Continuous 
Heating  Furnaces 


Continuous 
Gas  Producers 


Wire  Mill 
Machinery 


MORGAN  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 


WORCESTER,    MASS. 


New  York  Office: 
40  EXCHANGE  PLACE 


European  Office: 
52  RUE  DE  CONCRES,  BRUSSELS 
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rWOODBVKT- CARLTON  CO 


UNION  WATER  METER  CO., 

r.EXJA.MlX  F.  OTIS, 

Pies,  and  Manager. 

EDW.  P.  KING, 

Treas.  and  Supt. 

Water 
Meters. 


WORCESTER, 

MASS. 


HATCH  k  BARNES  CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 

AND  FINE  BUILDERS'  FINISH. 

Practical    Stair    Builders.       Newels,    Balusters 

and  Rails  constantly  on  hand  and  made 

to  order.     Wood  Turning  a  specialty. 

Office.  |i)6  Union  Slreel.  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


WORCESTER 
MACHINE 
SCREW  CO., 


STANDARD 
SCREW  CO. 
SUCCESSORS. 


Manufacturers  of 


SET,  CAP  AND    MACHINE 

SCREWS 


IN  IRON,  STEEL  AND  BRASS. 

studs  for  steam  engines 
pumps,  etc. 

Worcester,     Mass. 


WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.    D«ncan  I  Goodell  Co.. 


WIRE 
GUARD 
WORK. 

Elevator 

Cabs  and 

Enclosures 


Coal    Screens    and.    Riddles. 

POULTRY  NETTING. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.  PALMER,  MASS 


Wholesalers 
and  retailers  in 


Hardware  and  Cutlery. 


We  have  the  finest  line  of  Table  and  Pocket  Cutlery, 
also  highest  grade  of  Scissors,  including  all  kinds  from 
Finest  Manicure  Scissors  to  Tailors'  Shears,  to  be  seen  in 
Worcester. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Builders'  Hardware  and  Sup- 
plies, and  carry  in  stock  a  large  line  of  best  quality  door 
and  window  trimmings. 


404  Main  Street,  Cor.  Pearl. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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^be  most  favorable  place  for  tbe  location 
of  a  /Dbanufacturing  JSusiness. 


Morcester 

fIDassacbusetts 


Water 
Rate 
To  Man- 
ufacturers 
Ten  Cents 
per  1000 
Gallons. 


Central  Location. 

Unrivalled  Railroad  Facilities. 

High^Qrade  Mechanics. 

Unfailing  Supply  of  Help. 

Superior    Schools   the   Attrac= 
tion  for  Labor. 


For  further  information 
address 


Secretary, 
Boar^  of  ^ra^c♦ 
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MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Worcester  Kemp  Manure  Spreader,  Buckeye  Mower, 
Bullard  Hay  Tedder,  Worcester  Kake.  Richardson 
Manufacturing  Co.,  84  Prescott  St.,  Worcester. 

ARCHITECTS. 

George  H.  CIcmcncc,  Architect.  Walker  Building, 
Room  20.=),  4U.T  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Stephen  C.  Earle,  Architect,  Room  45.  Burnside  Build- 
ing. 339  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Fuller  &  Delano  Company,  Architects,  452  Main   St. 
Worcester,  Mass.     Ward  P.  Delano,  Robt.  L.  Fuller 


Clellan  Waldo  Fisher,  Architect.  Office,  718  State 
Mutual  Building,  Worcester. 

Frost,  Briggs  &  Chamberlain,  Architects,  Offices  518 
Main  Street,  Knovvles  Building.  Worcester,  Mass. 

ASH  SIFTERS. 
"Hustler"  Ash  Sifter.    Hill  Dryer  Co.,  340-350  Park 

Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 

BALL  BEARINGS. 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  North  Ave. ;  take  Barber's 
Crossing  Car.  Automobile  and  Bicycle  Parts. 
Metal  Stampings. 

BANKS. 
People's  Savings  Bank.  452  Main  Street.     See  Advt. 

Worcester  County  Institution  for  Savings,  13  Foster 
St.     See  Advt. 

Worcester  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  314  Main  St.  See 
Advt. 

Worcester  Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  311  Main  St.     See 

Advt. 

Worcester  National  Bank,  9  Foster  Street,      See  Advt. 
Worcester  Trust  Co.,  448  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

BELTING. 

Oak  tanned  leather  belting  always  in  stock.  Graton 
&  Knight  Mfg.  Co.,  Blooming'dale  Road.   See  Advt. 

Pure  Oak  Bark  Tanned  Leather  Belting.  Special 
Waterpi-oof  Belting, "B.  &F. "Belling,  Dynamo  Belts 
and  other  specials.  Mill  Supplies.  J.  F.  &  VV.  H. 
Warren  Co.,  44  Vine  Street.  Worcester,  Mass. 

BLACKSMITHS. 

Common    Sense  Shoeing   Forge.    John  J.  Ghady.    162 

Mechanic  Street.     Tel.  lU28-ti. 

BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 

Bolts,  cold  punched  nuts  and  washers,  die  making  and 
metal  punching.  Thomas  Smith  Co..  Frank  W. 
Foye,  14  Cypress  Street. 

BOOK    BINDERY. 

Book  Binders  and  Paper  Rulers.  J.  S.  Wesby  & 
Sons,  38;  Main  Street  and  50  Foster  Street. 

BUILDERS'  FINISH. 

Doors,  sash,  blinds,  and  flne  builders'  ttnish.  Hatch 
&  Barne.s  Co.,  196  Union  Stree^.     See  Advt. 


BUILDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Builders'  Supplies.  Smith,  Green  Co.,  32  Blooming- 
dale  Road.     See  Advt. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Bookkeepers,  stenographers  and  typewriters.  Beck- 
er's Business  College,  492  Main  St.    See  Advt. 

Business  Men  when  in  need  of  carefully  trained  Book- 
keepers and  Stenographers  apply  to  C.  B.  Post, 
Worcester  Business  Institute".  476  Main  Street. 

CALENDARS. 

Advertising  Calendars,  Blotters,  Circulars.  Booklets, 
Mailing  Cards.  Etc.  Progress  Pub.  Co.,  377  Main  St. 

CHAINS. 

Jack  Chains,  Ladder  Chains,  all  kinds  of  Metal.  Hale 
Brothers  Company,  43  Lagrange  Street. 

CLOTHES  DRYERS. 

For  Lawn,  Balcony  or  Roof.  Hill  Dryer  Co.,  340  to 
350  Park  Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 

CONTRACTORS    AND   BUILDERS. 

Builders  of  public,  commercial  and  manufacturing 
buildings  and  private  residences.  J.  W.  Bishop  Co., 
Worcester,    Boston,    Providence,  New  York. 

E.  J.  Cross,  General  Contractor.  Estimates  furnished 
on  any  class  of  buildings.  Office,  82  Foster  Street, 
Worcester. 

Public  and  mercantile  buildings  a  specialty.  The 
NoRCROss  Bros.  Co.    See  Advt. 


DECORATORS  AND  PAINTERS. 

Artistic  frescoing  and  decorating  of  churches,  halls  and 
residences,  sign  and  house  painting.  Sandgren  & 
Ehnborg.  274  Main  Street.     Tel.  983-4. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  in  Supplies.  We 
install  Dynamos  and  Motors,  Telephones,  Lighting, 
Etc.  Page  Electric  Co.,  24  Pearl  Street. 

Electrical  Supplies,  construction  Automatic  Telephone 
Systems.  Plummer,  Ham  &  Richardson,  619 
Main  Street. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER. 

Electric  Light  and  Power  supplied  by  Worcester 
Electric  Light  Company,  66  Faraday  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

ELEVATORS. 
Flydraulic  plunger  elevators.       Plunger   Elevator 

Co.,  Barber's.      See  Advt. 

EMERY  'WHEELS. 

Grinding  Wheels,  grinding  machinery  and  India  oil 
stones.    Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co.    See  Advt. 

ENGRAVING. 
Half-Tone  Work  done  artistically.     Woodbury-Carl- 
ton Co.,  4  Walnut  Street.    See  Advt. 
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ENGINE  LATHES. 

Drilling  Machines  and  engine  lathes.  Prentice 
Brothers,  Cambridge  Street.    See  Advt. 

ENGINEERS. 

Mill  Buildings,  Steel,  Concrete  Construction;  Power 
Installations,  Thompson  &  G ali-agher,  839  Main  St. 

ENVELOPE   MANUFACTURERS. 

Envelopes  and  Envelope  Specialties.  Logan,  Swift 
&  Brigham  Division.    See  Adv. 

FIREARMS. 

Guns  and  pistols  of  all  kinds.  Harrington  &  Rich- 
ardson Arms  Co.,  Park  Avenue.     See  Advt. 

FOUNDRIES. 

Light  and  heavy  Iron  Castings.  Jackson  Street 
Foundry,  J.  A.  Colvin,  Prop.,  52  Jackson  Street. 

GAS    ENGINES. 

Greendale  Gas  Engine  Co.,  manufacturers  of  Gas  and 
Gasoline  Engines.  S.  F.  BURLINGAME,  Manager. 
Shop  'Phone  1063-2. 

HARDWARE. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  hardware  and  cutlery. 
Duncan  &  Goodell  Co.  ,  404  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

HEATING  CONTRACTORS. 
Ideal  Boilers,  steam  and  water.     The  Sinclair  Co., 
28  Pearl  Street.     See  Advt. 

Acetylene  Lighting— Plants  installed.  The  Sinclair 
Co.,  28  Pearl  Street.     See  Advt. 


HOTEL. 

Bay  State  House,  European  plan, 
prietor.    See  Advt. 


C.  W.  Ripley,  pro- 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Supplies  for  blacksmiths,  carriage-makers.  Geo.  F. 
Blake,  Jr.,  &  Co.  Office  and  storehouse  Mechanic 
and  Foster  Streets.    Tel.  2,508-2509. 

IRON   FOUNDERS. 

High  Grade  Machinery  Castings.  Standard  Foundry 
Co.,  Tainter  Street.    See  Advt. 

INSURANCE. 

General    insurance    agency.     Charles    E.    Grant, 

Rooms  711  and  712  State  Mutual  Building. 

Life  Policies.  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 
See  Advt. 

LEATHER  AND  CANVAS  GOODS. 

Suit  Cases  and  Bags,  Toilet  Cases,  Music  Goods,  Etc. 
Warren  Leather  Goods  Co.,  80  Austin  Street. 

LEATHER  BELTING. 

Hudson's  extra  oak-tanned  Leather  Belting  always  in 
stock.  Hudson  Belting  Co.,  Eaton  Place.  See  Advt. 

LOOMS  AND  REPAIRS. 

Looms  and  Repairs.  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom 
Works.    See  Advt. 

LUMBER. 

W.  H.  Sawyer  Lumber  Co.  Hard  Pine  Timber  a  spe- 
cialty.   All  Kinds  Finish  constantly  in  kiln. 

Stone  &  foster  Lumber  Co.,  Central  and  Union  Sts. 
General  line  of  lumber,  wholesale  or  retail. 

MACHINE  JOBBING. 

Machine  Jobbing,  Special  Machinery,  Patents  per- 
fected. Dawson  Machine  Co.,  2  Sargent  Street. 
See  Advt. 


MACHINE  SCREWS. 

Machine  Screws  in  iron,  steel  and  brass.    Worcester 
Machine  Screw  Co.,  Beacon  Street.    See  Advt. 

MACHINISTS'  TOOLS. 

Planers  a  specialty,  Machine  Tools,  Lathes  and  Drills. 
J.  S.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  23  Hermon  Street. 


W.  C.  Young,  17  Her- 


Lathes,  Punches  and  Shears, 
men  Street. 

METAL  SPECIALTIES. 

Stove  Trimmings,  steampipe  collars  and  ferrules.  Mat- 
thews Mfg.  Co.,  104  Gold  Street.    See  Advt. 

MILL  SUPPLIES. 
Crawford  &    Co.,    6ii5  Main    Street.      Everything    in 
Mill  Supplies,  Wool  Stock,  Cotton  and  Cotton  Waste. 

OVERALLS. 

Overalls,   Shirts,  Frocks,   Etc.    A.   G.    Hildreth,  25 
Hermon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

PAINTS  AND  OILS. 

Painters'    Supplies    and    Lubricating   Oils.        F.    M. 

Heath  &  Co.,  40  Southbridge  St.,  opp.  Post  Office. 

PATENT  CURTAIN   RODS. 
Adjustable  Curtain  Rods  and  Sockets.    Fowler  &  Co., 
65  Beacon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

PRINTING. 

Good  Printing  quickly  executed.    F.  S.  Blanchard  & 

Co. ,  6  Walnut  Street.     See  Advt. 

Printing  and  Engraving,  Hurley's  Printery,  38  and  44 

Front  Street. 

Posters,    Show    Cards,    Theatrical    and    Commercial 

Priming.    C.  R.  Stoubs,  16  Mechanic  Street. 

Commercial    Printing  and   Blank- book    Work.    O.  B. 

Wood,  50  Foster  Street.     See  Advt. 

RAILROADS. 

Boston  &  Albany  division  of  N.  Y.   C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R. 

See    Advt. 

RAZORS. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles,  including  Safety   Razors. 
J.  R.  TORREY  Razor  Co.,  Chandler  Street. 

REEDS. 
Organ  Reeds  and  Reed  Boards.     Hammond  Reed  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass.     See  Advt. 

RAZOR    STROPS. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of  Strops,  also  Stropping 
Machine.    J.  R.  Torrey  &  Co.,  Chandler  Street. 

ROLLING  MILLS. 

Continuous  Rolling  Mills,  Gas  Producers  and  Wire  Mill 
Machmery.    Morgan  Construction  Co.    See  Adv. 

SHOE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Heywood,  the  Worcester  made  Shoe.    Heywood  Boot 
&  Shoe  Co.,  Retail  Store  415  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

SLIPPERS. 
Shoes  and  Slippers,  Barefoot  Sandals.    Felt  footwear 
a  specialty.     Worcester  Slipper  Co.,  J.  P.  Gros- 
venor.  Prop.,  370  Park  Avenue. 

STAMPINGS. 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  North  Ave. ;  take  Barbers' 
Crossing  car.  Light  and  heavy  Stampings  in  all 
metals. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  FITTERS. 
Braman,    Dow    &    Co.,    Contractors   for  Heating  Ap- 
paratus.  Steam,    Water    or  Vapor.     Mill  Piping  a 
specialty.    7  Washington  Square. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  SUPPLIES. 

Leading  Makes  of  steam  and  hot  water  heaters.    Cen- 
tral Supply  Co.,  35  Waldo  Street.    See  Advt. 
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SUIT  CASES  AND  BAGS.  WATER  METERS. 

Largest  and  best  variety,  up-to-date  in  every  respect.       The  Best  Known  Meter.    Union   Water   Meter  Co., 
Warren  Leather  Goods  Co.  Hermon  Street.    See  Advt. 

WIRE  FLY  KILLER. 
TACKS   AND   NAILS.  Bigclow  Wire  Flv  Killer.    It  kills  but  does  not  crush 

the  Hy.    J.  F.  Higelow.  11  Foster  Street. 


Shoe    Tacks.    Hungarian    Nails,    Hob    Nails.     P. 
SOMERS,  17  Hermon  Street,  Worcester.  Mass. 


TAXIDERMIST. 


WIRE  GOODS. 

Wire  of  all  Kinds.    Spencer  Wire  Co.,  Worcester  and 

Spencer.     See  Aavt. 
Wire  Goods  and  Wire  Novelties.    Worcester  Wire 

Chas    K.  Reed,    Naturalists'    Supplies.      75    Thomas  Goods  Co.    See  Advt. 

Street,  corner  Union,  Worcester  Mass.  ^j^^^  ^i^e  ^loth  and  poultry  netting.     Wright  Wire 

Co.,  Worcester  and  Palmer.     See  Advt. 
VALENTINES.  WOOL-SPINNING  MACHINERY. 

Valentines,   Holiday  Goods,    Easter  Novelties.     The        Johnson    &  Bassett,    Wool-Spinning  Machinery.     114 
Geo.  C.  Whitney  Co.,  67  Union  Street,  Worcester.  Poster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BANKS. 

pfflORCESTER  NATIONAL  BANK,  9  Foster  Street.  Incorporated  as  a  State  Bank  in  1804;  as 
l^i  a  National  Bank  in  1S64.  Capital  $250,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits  $321,508.72.  Divi- 
dends April  and  October;  rate  past  year,  8  per  cent.  President,  James  P.  Hamilton;  Cashier,  Sam- 
uel D.  Spurr;  Assistant  Cashier,  F.  M.  Hedden;  Directors,  A.  George  Bullock, 
Charles  A.  Chase,  James  P.  Hamilton,  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  Edward  L.  Davis,  George  F.  Brooks, 
Paul  B.  Morgan,  Reginald  Washburn,  Matthew  J.  Whittall. 

pnlORCESTER  TRUST  COMPANY,  344  Main  Street.  Incorporated  in  1868.  Capital  $500,000; 
\\Am\  surplus  $500,000.  Dividends  January,  April,  July,  and  October;  rate  past  year,  6  percent. 
William  D.  Luey,  President;  Henry  A.  Marsh,  Nathaniel  Paine,  Henry  P.  Murray,  Vice  Presidents; 
Samuel  H.  Clary,  Treasurer;  Alvin  J.  Daniels,  Secretary;  Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors,  Henry 
A.  Marsh  ;  Directors.  Charles  S.  Barton,  Geo.  F.  Blake,  A.  George  Bullock,  John  H.  Goes,  Alexander 
DeWitt,  Thomas  B.  Eaton.  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Henry  F.  Harris,  Rockwood  Hoar, 
C.  Henry  Hutchins,  Lincoln  N-  Kinnicutt,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  J.  Russel  Marble,  Neal  Rantoul, 
Wm.  H.  Sawyer,  Frank  Bulkeley  Smith,  E.  D-  Thayer,  Chas.  M.  Thayer,  Robert  M.  Washburn, 
George  W.  Wells,  M.  J.  Whittall,  G.  Marston  Whitin,  Charles  A.  Williams,  Robert  Winsor, 
A.  W.  Parmelee,  A.  O.  Young. 


lEOPLE'S  SAVINGS  BANK,  452    Main    Street.     Incorporated  in  1864.      Deposits    February 

I     ist,  $1 1,450,000.  Guaranty  Fund  $540,000.     Number  of  depositors  24,234.    Deposits  put  upon 

interest  February,  May,  August  and  November  ist.  Dividends  payable  February  and  August  2nd 
and  added  to  the  principal  as  of  the  ist  of  those  months  if  not  withdrawn.  President,  Samuel  R. 
Heywood;  Treasurer,  Charles  M.  Bent;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Frederick  W.  White;  Investment 
Committee,  Samuel  R.  Heywood,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  Henry  M.  Harris,  Charles  M.  Thayer,  Ale.xan- 
der  DeWitt 

mHE  WORCESTER  MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK,  Worcester,  Mass.  Organized,  1851. 
Officers:  President,  A.  B.  R.  .Sprague;  Vice  I'residents,  John  H.  Goes,  Tliomas  B.  Eaton, 
Eli  J.  Whittemore;  Treasurer,  Franli  W.  Cutting;  Trustees,  A.  B.  R.  Sprague,  Thomas  B.  Eaton, 
Tliomas  G.  Kent,  Eli  J.  Whittemore,  .John  H.  Goes,  Francis  H.  Dewey,  Chas.  A.  Hill,  Chas.  F. 
Hanson,  Geo.  E.  INIerrill,  Levis  G.  White,  Francis  W.  Blacker,  Henry  S.  Pratt,  Arthur  P.  Rugg, 
Chas.  D.  Lamson. 

p«]ORCESTER  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  314  Main  Street.  Incorporated,  April  1, 
ILajI  1854.  Assets,  $10,473,732.51);  number  of  depositors,  34,421.  Deposits  received  from  five 
cents  to  $1000  and  placed  on  interest  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Dividends  payable  on 
and  after  January  15  and  July  15.  President,  Henry  M.  Witter;  Vice  Presidents, ^Simeon  N. 
Story,  Gilbert  J.  Rugg,  Edwin  Brown,  Roger  F.  Upham,  Otis  E.  Putnam,  James  Draper;  Treas- 
urer, J.  Stewart  Brown. 

[fWlORCESTER  COUNTY  INSTITUTION  FOR  SAVINGS,  13  Foster  Street.  Incorporated, 
Lyj  Februarys,  1828.  Deposits,  $19,014,022;  assets,  $20,414,156;  number  depositors,  39,955. 
Deposits  put  on  interest  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Dividends  payable  January  15  and 
July  15.  President,  Chas.  A.  Chase;  Vice  Presidents,  Edward  L.  Davis,  Geo.  E.  Francis,  Thos. 
H.  Gage;  Treasurer,  Alfred  L.  Aiken;  Board  of  Investment,  Chas.  A.  Chase,  Sam' I  B.  Wood- 
ward, Geo.  E.  Francis,  Lyman  A.  Ely,  A.  George  Bullock;  Clerk  of  Corporation,  Chas.  F. 
Aldrich. 
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The  Old  Family  Wine  Store 

0«cz>0(XZ>oo<:z>oo<:::z>o   SOLE   manupacturers    or   o<ir>oo<z:>oo<zr>oo<:z:>0 

G.  F.  H.  PRIVATE  STOCK  WHISKEY 


and 


Cold  Blast 
Ginger  Ale 

Write      for      Price      List 

GEO.  F.  HEWETT  CO. 


Established  1860 
Telephone    2455 


41 ,  43,  45  Waldo  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


^a/m. 


J^JIZI^J^oJm 


NEWYORK 

©NTRAL 

'     -LINES'     ' 


J^  yr   C.   dh  J^.  J=t.  Jf.  Ji..    J.J££S££. 


PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CAR  SERVICE  TO 
THE  ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS 

Butil't  Sleeper  leaves  Eostun  3.o2  p.m.  ;  AVorcester  4.42;  Sprin^'liekl  (j.24,  daily  except 
Sundays,  via  Boston  ct  Albany  and  New  York  Central,  for  Lake  Placid  and  Intermediate 
Points;  due  Childwold,  5.55  a.m.;  Tupper  Lake,  6.10;  Saranac  Inn,  0.48;  Saranac  Lake, 
7.35;  and  Lake  Placid,  8.10  a.m.  Early  morning  breakfast  from  butfet.  Close  connection 
for  the  Northern  Adirondacks. 

Returning,  Sleeper  leaves  Lake  Placid  8.05  p.m.  daily,  except  Saturday;  due  Boston 
10.30  next  morning.     Dining  Car  Springfield  to  Boston. 

Through  Similar  Service  to  the  Thousand  Islands 

Beginning  June  22,  Pullman  Sleeping  Car  line  will  be  operated  between  Boston  and 
Clayton,  leaving  Boston,  Fridays  only,  (3.02  p.m.;  Worcester,  7.10;  Springfield,  8.33;  due 
Clayton,  7.15  next  morning.     Dining  Car,  Boston  to  Springfield. 

Returning,  leaves  Clayton,  Sundays  only,  9  p.m. ;  due  Boston,  10.30  next  morning. 
Dining  Car,  Springfield  to  Boston. 

For  additional  train  service,  or  illustrated  literature  descriptive  of  Thousand  Islands 
resorts,  call  on  or  address  A.  J.  CARROLL,  Pass.  Agt.,  404  Main  St.,  Springfield;  J.  E. 
SWEENEY,  385  Main  St.,  Worcester;  R.  M.  HARRIS,  366  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

A.  S.  HANSON,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Boston. 
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PRENTICE    BROS.    COMPANY, 

WORCESTER.   MASS. 


BUILDERS    OF 


Drilling    Machines  and    Engine   Lathes. 


j& 


OATCS IUIPP5RS 


Coates  Hair  Clippers  and  flexible  transmission. 


COATES  CLIPPER  MFG.  CO..    WORCESTEn.  M.4SS. 


MATTHEWS  MANUFACTURING 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


t^  ^^  «^ 


STOVE  TRIMMINGS, 
BALL  BEARINGS, 

Steam-PipG  CollnrSy 

Ferrules  and 

Sheet  ]\letal  Specialties. 


104  Gold  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  T.  MATTHEWS,  Treasurer. 


Commontoealtf)  ^ress; 

1 

1 

An  estafcilislriment 
fitted  for 

Higl)  #rabe 
printing 

at  a  minimum   cost 

Once  a  customer, 
al-ways  one 

■ 
■  M 

o 

50 

B.  WOOD,  Propriet( 

FOSTER    ST..      'WORCES 

Dr 

TER 
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American  and 


Bay     State    House.     ..European  nan 

C.  W.  RIPLEY,  Proprietor    .-.    WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Largest  ^Manufacturing  City 
in  the  United  States  not  on  a 
waterway — over  1000  Industrial 
Plants,  employing  26,000  me- 
chanics. 

Has  more  than  3,000,000  peo- 
ple within  a  radius  of  50  miles. 

Has  four  great  connecting 
Railroad  Systems  with  superior 
shipping  facilities. 

Has  172  Passenger  Trains  a 
day. 

Has  293  miles  Street  Rail- 
way Tracks,  over  which  30,000- 
000  passengers  ride  annually. 

Has  !?52,000,000  deposits  in 
Savings  Banks,  credited  to 
112,000  depositors. 


of 
factum 


Has  Park  System  covering 
moi'e  than  1200  acres. 

Has  most  beautiful  A^'ater 
Park  in  the  country. 

Has  210  miles  of  Streets,  176 
miles  of  Sewers  and  193  miles 
of  Water  Mains. 

Has  95  Public  Schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

Has  25  Libraries  with  over 
500,000  volumes. 

The  Largest  Loom  Works, 
A'alentine,  Emery  Wheel,  En- 
veloi^e.  Corset,  Brussels  Carpet, 
Paper-box  Machinery,  Wire- 
working,  Card  Clothing  and 
Spring  Plants  in  the  AVorld. 


For  further  information  regarding  Worcester^  write  to 

Secretary  Worcester  Board  of  Trade 


\\'ORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


HAMMOND        REED        COMPANY 

Manufacturers   of 

Organ  Reeds,  Reed  Boards  and  other  Organ  Supplies 

Telegraph  and  Cable  Address,  "Reeds"  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  WOR.CESTER.     MASS. 
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Zlll 


ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH,   NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 
The  Norcross  Brothers  Co.,  Builders,  Worcester,  Mass. 


printing: 


[ 


as  printing  ought 
to  be 

TTie  Blanchard  Press 

Six  "Walnut  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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LOOMS   and    REPAIRS 


CROMPTON   &   KNOWLES   LOOM   WORKS 

Worcester  Providenoe  Philadelptiia 


For  Statistics  of  Worcester  and 
List  of  Things  Made 

Write  to  the  SECRETARY  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
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No. 


Frontispiece.     Memorial  Gate  at  PJlm  Park. 

Municipal  Comment. 

Memorial  Gate  at  Elm  Park,  179 

Value  of  a  Technical   Education,  179 

The  Laborer  and  the  Public  School,       1S(1 
Portland   Likes  our   System,  180 

Oarsmen  Want  a  Bridge  too,  181 

The  Age  of  Investigation,  182 

Tax  Kate  Goes  Still  Lower.  182 

Governor  Folk's  Advice  to  Merchants,   183 
Important  Railroad  blatters  Adjusted,  18;^ 


Worcester   Gets   Two   Moi 
atives, 


Represent- 


184 


Not  a  Commercial  Benefit  in   Boston,    184 

Receives  Benefits  from  Carnegie  Fund,  184 

Value   of   a   Technical   Education.     By 

Hon.   Charles  G.   Washburn,  185 

Worcester  :\Iusic  Festival  of  190(5,  188 

Harvard's   Oldest  Graduate,  190 

Prosperity  of  a  Nation,  193 

liOARK  OF  Trade  Notes.  197 


Published  monthly  by  the  Worcester  Board  of  Trade,  11  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Committee  on  Publication,  Rufus  B.  Fowler,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Irving  E.  Comins,  Milton  P. 
Higgins,  George  W.  Mackintire.  Terms  $1.00  a  year;  single  copies,  10  cents.  For  sale  by 
newsdealers.     Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Worcester,  Mass.,  as  second-class  matter,  May  10,  1901. 


OFRIM/VIS/IE:iM-r>VL_     and     ^  ■»  E  C2  I  ./V  l_     F'EIMC^IIMCS 


IM. 


No.  6  Anchor  Fence  at  Santiago  Monument,  Worcestc-r  Armory. 

FLOWER    BED    GUARD,   TREE  GUARDS,   TRELLIS. 
XVriCIHOFS     F*EIMC2E     CC3.,  Dept.  of  Spencer  Wire  Co. 

iU   Webster  St.,  Woj-cester,  Mass,     Tel.  2ti6.=). 
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That  Office  Help 


Is  a  source  of  continual  anxiety  to 

the  business  man   unless  he  has 

_         the  best.     Poor   help   costs  more 

than  good  help  does.     Becker's    Business  College  has  turned  out  the  best  class  of  help 

employed  in    Worcester.      When  in  need  of  such  help  send  to  Becker's — the  school  giving  the 

strongest  business  training  in  New  England. 

Telephone  378=3  E,.  C.  A.  BUCKER,   Prop. 


Established  1S71.  Incorporated  iSSS. 

HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO., 

flftanufacturcrs  of 

FIKE,ARMS. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  on  request.         WORCESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Logan,  Swift  &  Bri§:hain 

ENVELOPE  CO.  DIVISION 

Worcester,    Massachusetts 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  STANDARD 


The-^ 

Outlook  Envelope 

Insures  economy  and  absolute  accuracy 
in  the  addressing  of  all  your  mail  matter. 


The  Improved  Columbian 
Clasp  Envelope 

The  best  and  most  satisfactory  Merchan- 
dise Envelope  made. 


Specialists  in  STEEL  DIE  STAMPING 

tor  Commercial  Work.     Samples  and  Prices  of  our  Standard  Goods 
furnished  by  your  Stationer  or  Printer. 


PETER  WOOD,  Pres.  and  Treas. 

THE  PETER  WOOD  DYEING  COMPANY 

Bleachers  and  Dyers  of 

COTTON,  YARNS  and  WARPS,  THREADS, 
TAPES,  BRAIDS,  ETC. 

Dyers   of   Alizarine   and   Indigo   Colors 

Works  on  Holmes  Street  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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Worcester  Has  More  Than  1000  Manufac- 
turing Plants 

Employing   26,000  Wage  Earners 

Its  Annual  Pay-roll  is  $13,000,000 
The  Value  of  Products  annually  produced  is  upward  of  $54,000,000 


Write  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Particulars 


i€ 


Everything  in  Wire "' 


We  nianiifaetnre  from  steel  and  In'ass  wire  a  salable  line  of  Hardware  and  Kitchen 
Goods  Specialties,  Belt  Hooks;  Universal.  Jack  and  Plnnibers'  Chains;  Coat  and 
Hat  Hooks;  Garment  Hangers;  Blind  Fixtnres;  Kitchen  Wire  Goods;  Wire  Nails, 
Tacks  and  Staples.  Our  line  on  sale  at  all  Hardware  and  Department  Stores. 
Special  Goods  made  to  order  from  wire. 

The    Wire   Goods    Company 

WORCE,STE.K,  MASSACHUSELTTS 


Norton  Grinding  Wheels 


are  made  of 


Features: 
Hardness 
Sharpness 
Uniformity 


Newest 

and 

Best 

Abrasive 


NORTON    COMPANY, 

FORMERLY 

NORTON    EMERY    WHEEL    COMPANY. 
WORCESTER,    MASS. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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plunger  Elevator  Co., 


Safe,  Long-Lived,  Economical, 
High-Speed  Passenger  Eleva- 
tors a  Specialty 


Hydraulic  Plunger 

LEVATORS,  j^ 


OFRICE    AND    F^ACXORY. 

BARBE^R'S.  #  ^  WORCE.STE,R.,   MASS 

Smith,  Green  Company 

R.  C.  CLEVELAND,  President  and  Treasurer 
Office,  Yards  and  Warehouses:  32    BloOmingdalc    Road,    WorCCStCr,    MaSS. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Builders'   Supplies 

PROPRIETORS     OF 

Elastic  Pulp  Plaster  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

ELASTIC  PULP  PLASTER 

The  only  perfect  Wall  Plaster  in  the  world 


1 

rJ 

3 

3^ 

Continuous 
Rolling  Mills 


Continuous 
Heating  Furnaces 


Continuous 
Gas  Producers 


Wire  Mill 
Machinery 


MURGAX  CONTINUOUS  ROLL  TRAIN. 


MORGAN  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 


WORCESTER,    MASS. 


New  York  Office: 
40  EXCHANGE  PLACE 


European  Office: 
52  RUE  DE  CONCRES,  BRUSSELS 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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rWD ODBVKT-CARLTOlSr  CO 


UNION  WATER  METER  CO., 


BENJAMIN  F.  OTIS, 

Pies,  and  Manager. 

EDW.  P.  KING, 

Treas.  and  Supt. 

Water 
Meters. 


WORCESTER, 
MASS. 


HATCH  k  BARNES  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 

AND  FINE  BUILDERS'  FINISH. 

Practical    Stair   Builders,      Newels,    Balusters 

and  Rails  constantly  on  hand  and  made 

to  order.    Wood  Turning  a  specialty. 

Offict.  196  UnioB  Street.  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


WRIGHT  WIRE  CO. 


WIRE 

GUARD 

WORK. 

Elevator 

Cabs  and 

Enclosures 


Coal    Screens    and    Riddles. 

POULTRY  NETTING. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.  PALMER,  MASS 


WORCESTER 
MACHINE 
SCREW  CO., 


Manufacturers  of 


i 

STANDARD  S 
SCREW  CO.  ^ 
SUCCESSORS.   ^ 

! 


SET,  CAP  AND    MACHINE    g 

REWS 


ss 


IN  IRON,  STEEL  AND  BRASS. 


studs  for  steam  engines,^ 
pumps,  etc. 

Worcester,     Mass.      S 


Duncan  &  Goodcll  Co., 


WHOLESALERS 
AND  RETAILERS   IN 


Hardware  and  Cutlery. 


We  have  the  finest  line  of  Table  and  Pocket  Cutlery, 
also  highest  grade  of  Scissors,  including  all  kinds  from 
Finest  Manicure  Scissors  to  Tailors'  Shears,  to  be  seen  in 
Worcester. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Builders'  Hardware  and  Sup- 
plies, and  carry  in  stock  a  large  line  of  best  quality  door 
and  window  trimmings. 


404  Main  Street,  Cor.  Pearl. 


Jn  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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Sh 


Tlbe  most  favorable  place  for  tbe  location 
of  a  /iBanufacturing  :J6uslne6s. 


Worcester 

Massachusetts 


Water 
Rate 
To  Man- 
ufacturers 
Ten  Cents 
per  1000 
Gallons. 


Central  Location. 

Unrivalled  Railroad  Facilities. 

High'Grade  Mechanics. 

Unfailing  Supply  of  Help. 

Superior    Schools   the   Attrac= 
tion  for  Labor. 


For  further  information 
address 


Secretary, 
Boar^  of  Z^ra^c, 


i 


[| 


m 


m 
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WORCESTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Worcester  Kemp  Manure  Spreader,  Buckeye  Mower, 
BuUard  Hay  Tedder,  Worcester  Rake.  Richakdson 
Manufactuhing  Co.,  84  Prescolt  St.,  Worcester. 

ARCHITECTS. 

George  H.  Clemcncc,  Architect,  Walker  Building, 
Room  C0.=>,  4U5  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Stephen  C.  Earle,  Architect,  Room  4f>.  Burnside  Build- 
iny.  339  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Fuller  &  Delano  Company,   Architects,  4,52  Main   St. 
Worcester,  Mass.     Ward  P.  Delano,  Robt.  L.  Fuller 


Clellan  Waldo  fisher.  Architect.  Office,  718  State 
Mutual  Building,  Worcester. 

frost,  Briggs  &  Chamberlain,  Architects,  Offices  .518 
Main  Street.  Knowles  Building,  Worcester,  Mass. 

ASH  SIFTERS. 
■"Hustler"  Ash  Sifter.    Hill  Dryer  Co.,  340-350  Park 
Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 

BALL  BEARINGS. 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  North  Ave. ;  take  Barber's 
Crossing  Car.  Automobile  and  Bicycle  Parts. 
Metal  Stampings. 

BANKS. 
People's  Savings  Bank,  452  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

Worcester  County  Institution  for  Savings,  13  Foster 
St.     See  Advt. 

Worcester  five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  314  Main  St.  See 
Advt. 

Worcester  Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  311  Main  St.  See 
Advt. 

Worcester  National  Bank,  9  Foster  Street,     See  Advt. 
"Worcester  Trust  Co.,  -148  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

BELTING. 

Oak  tanned  leather  belting  always  in  stock.  Graton 
&  Knight  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomingdale  Road.   See  Advt. 

Pure  Oak  Bark  Tanned  Leather  Belting.  Special 
Waterproof  Belting,"B.  &F."Belting,  Dynamo  Belts 
and  other  specials.  Mill  Supplies.  J.  F.  lit  W.  H. 
Warren  Co.,  44  Vine  Street.  Worce.ster,  Mass. 

BLACKSMITHS. 

Common    Sense  Shoeing  forge.    John  J.  Grady,   162 

Mechanic  Street.     Tel.  1U28-6. 

BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 

Bolts,  cold  punched  nuts  and  washers,  die  making  and 
metal  punching.  Thomas  Smith  Co..  Frank  W. 
Foye,  14  Cypress  Street. 

BOOK    BINDERY. 

Book  Binders  and  Paper  Rulers.  J.  S.  Wesby  & 
Sons,  387  Main  Street  and  50  Foster  Street. 


BUILDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Builders'  Supplies.  Smith,  Green  Co..  32  Blooming- 
dale  Road.     See  Advt. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Bookkeepers,  stenographers  and  typewriters.  Beck- 
er's Business  College,  492  Main  St.    See  Advt. 

Business  Men  when  in  need  of  carefully  trained  Book- 
keepers and  .Stenographers  apply  to  C.  B.  Post, 
Worcester  Business  Institute".  476  Main  Street. 

CALENDARS. 

Advertising  Calendars,  Blotters.  Circulars,  Booklets, 
Mailing  Cards.  Etc.  Progress  Pub.  Co.,  377  Main  St. 


CHAINS. 

Jack  Chains,  Ladder  Chains,  all  kinds  of  Metal. 
Brothers  Companv.  42  Lagrange  Street. 


Hale 


CLOTHES  DRYERS. 

for  Lawn,  Balcony  or  Roof.  Hill  Dryer  Co.,  340  to 
350  Park  Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 

CONTRACTORS   AND   BUILDERS. 

Builders  of  public,  commercial  and  manufacturing 
buildings  and  private  residences.  J.  W.  Bishop  Co., 
Worcester,    Boston,    Providence,  New  York. 

E.  J.  Cross,  General  Contractor.  Estimates  furnished 
on  any  class  of  buildings.  Office,  82  Foster  Street, 
Worcester. 

Public  and  mercantile  buildings  a  specialty.  The 
NoRCROSS  Bros.  Co.    See  Advt. 


DECORATORS  AND  PAINTERS. 

Artistic  frescoing  and  decorating  of  churches,  halls  and 
residences,  sign  and  house  painting.  Sandgrkn  & 
Ehnborg,  274  Main  Street.    Tel.  983-4. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  in  Supplies.  We 
install  Dynamos  and  Motors,  Telephones.  Lighting, 
Etc.  Page  Electric  Co.,  24  Pearl  Street. 

Electrical  Supplies,  construction  Automatic  Telephone 
Systems.  Plummer,  Ham  &  Richardson,  619 
Main  Street. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER. 
Electric    Light  and   Power  supplied   by  Worcester 
Electric    Light    Company,  66   Faraday    Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

ELEVATORS. 

Hydraulic  plunger  elevators.       Plunger    Elevator 
Co.,  Barber's.      See  Advt. 

EMERY  \A^HEELS. 

Grinding    Wheels,  grinding  machinery  and   India  oil 
stones.    Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co.    See  Advt. 


BUILDERS'  FINISH. 

Doors,  sash,  blinds,  and  fine  builders'  finish.     Hatch 
&  Barnes  Co.,  196  Union  Street.     See  Advt. 


ENGRAVING. 
Half-Tone  Work  done  artistically.     Woodbury-Carl- 
ton Co..  4  Walnut  Street.    See  Advt. 
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ENGINE  LATHES. 

Drilling  Machines    and    engine    lathes.        Prentice 
Bkothers,  Cambridge  Street.     See  Advt. 

ENGINEERS. 

Mill  Buildings,   Steel,  Concrete  Construction;  Power 
Installations,  Thompson  &  Gallagher,  339  Main  St. 

ENVELOPE   MANUFACTURERS. 

Envelopes  and  Envelope  Specialties.    Logan.  Swift 
&  Brigham  Division.    See  Aav. 

FIREARMS. 

Guns  and  pistols  of  all  kinds.    Harrington  &  Rich- 
ardson Arms  Co..  Park  Avenue.    See  Advt. 

FOUNDRIES. 

Light  and  heav.v    Iron   Casting>.     Jackson    Street 
Foundry,  J.  A.  Colvin,  Prop  ,  52  Jackson  Street. 

GAS    ENGINES. 
Greendale  Gas  Engine  Co.,  manufacturers  of  Gas  and 


Gasoline    Engines. 
Shop  "Phone  1063-:.'. 


S.    F.    BURLINGAME,  Manager. 


HARDWARE. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  hardware  and  cutlery. 
Duncan  &  Goodell  Co.  ,  404  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

HEATING  CONTRACTORS. 

Ideal  Boilers,  steam  and  water.  The  Sinclair  Co., 
28  Pearl  Street.     See  Advt. 

Acetylene  Lighting— Plants  installed.  The  Sinclair 
Co.,  28  Pearl  Street.     See  Advt. 

HOTEL. 

Bay  State  House,  European  plan.  C.  W.  Ripley,  pro- 
prietor.   See  Advt. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Supplies  for  blacksmiths,  carriage-makers.  Geo.  F. 
Blake.  Jr.,  &  Co.  Office  and  storehouse  Mechanic 
and  Foster  Stree  ts.    Tel.  2.508-2509. 

IRON    FOUNDERS. 

High  Grade  Machinery  Castings.  Standard  Foundry 

Co.,  Tainter  Street.    See  Advt. 

INSURANCE. 

General  insurance  agency.  Charles  E.  Grant, 
Rooms  711  and  712  State  Mutual  Building. 

Life  Policies.    State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 

See  Advt. 

LEATHER  AND  CANVAS  GOODS. 

Suit  Cases  and  Bags.  Toilet  Cases,  Music  Goods.  Etc. 
Warren  Leather  Goods  Co.,  80  Austin  Street. 

LEATHER  BELTING. 

Hudson's  extra  oak-tanned  Leather  Belting  always  in 
stock.  Hudson  Belting  Co.,  Eaton  Place.  See  Advt. 

LOOMS  AND  REPAIRS. 

Looms  and  Repairs  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom 
Works.    See  Advt. 

LUMBER. 

W.  H.  Sawyer  Lumber  Co.  Hard  Pine  Timber  a  spe- 
cialty.   All  Kiniis  Finish  constantly  in  kiln. 

Stone  &  Poster  Lumber  Co.,  Central  and  Union  Sts. 
General  line  of  lumber,  wholesale  or  retail. 

MACHINE  JOBBING. 

Machine  Jobbing.  Special  Machinery.  Patents  per- 
fected. Dawson  Machine  Co.,  2  Sargent  Street. 
See  Advt. 


MACHINE  SCREWS. 
Machine  Screws  in  iron,  steel  and  brass.    Worcester 
Machine  Screw  Co.,  Beacon  Street.    See  Advt. 

MACHINISTS'  TOOLS. 

Planers  a  specialty.  Machine  Tools,  Lathes  and  Drills. 
J.  S.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  23  Hermon  Street. 


Lathes,  Punches  and   Shears. 

mon  Street. 


W.  C.  Young,  17  Her- 


METAL  SPECIALTIES. 

Stove  Trimmings,  steampipe  collars  and  ferrules.  Mat- 
thews Mfg.  Co.,  104  Gold  Street.    See  Advt. 

MILL  SUPPLIES. 

Crawford  &  Co.,  6»')n  Main  Street.  Everything  in 
Mill  Supplies,  Wool  Stock,  Cotton  and  Cotton  Waste. 

OVERALLS. 

Overalls,  Shirts,  Frocks,  Etc.  A.  G.  Hildreth,  25 
Hermon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

PAINTS  AND  OILS. 

Painters'  Supplies  and  Lubricating  Oils.  F.  M. 
Heath  &  Co.,  40  Southbridge  St.,  opp.  Post  Office. 

PATENT  CURTAIN  RODS. 
Adjustable  Curtain  Rods  and  Sockets.    Fowler  &  Co., 
65  Beacon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

PRINTING. 

Good  Printing  quickly  executed.     F.  S.  Blanchabd  & 

Co..  6  Walnut  Street.     See  Advt. 

Printing  and  Engraving,  Hurley's  Printeby,  38  and  44 

Front  Street. 

Posters,    Show    Cards.    Theatrical    and    Commercial 

Printing.    C  R.  Stobbs.  16  Mechanic  Street. 

Commercial    Printing  and   Blank-book    Work.     O.  B. 

Wood,  50  Foster  Street.     See  Advt. 

RAILROADS. 

Boston  &  Albany  division  of  N.  Y.   C.   &  H.  R.  R.   R. 

oee    Advt. 

RAZORS. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles,  including  Safety  Razors. 
J.  R.  Torrey  Razor  Co.,  Chandler  Street. 

REEDS. 

Organ  Reeds  and  Reed  Boards. 

Worcester,  Mass.     See  Advt. 

RAZOR    STROPS. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of  Strops,  also  Stropping 
Machine.    J.  R.  Torkey  &  Co.,  Chandler  Street. 

ROLLING  MILLS. 

Continuous  Rolling  Mills,  Gas  Producers  and  Wire  Mill 
Machinery.     Morgan  Construction  Co.     See  Adv. 

SHOE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Heywood,  the  Worcester  made  Shoe.  Hbywood  Boot 
&  Shoe  Co.,  Retail  Store  415  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

SLIPPERS. 

Shoes  and  Slippers,  Barefoot  Sandals.  Felt  footwear 
a  specialty.  Worcester  Slipper  Co.,  J.  P.  Gros- 
venor.  Prop.,  370  Park  Avenue. 

STAMPINGS. 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  North  Ave. ;  take  Barbers' 

Crossing  car.     Light  and  heavy   Stampings   in  all 
metals. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  FITTERS. 
Braman,    Dow    &    Co.,    Contractors  for  Heating  Ap- 
paratus.  Steam,    Water    or  Vapor.     Mill  Piping  a 
specialty.    7  Washington  Square. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  SUPPLIES. 

Leading  Makes  of  steam  and  hot  water  heaters.  Cen- 
tral Supply'  Co.,  35  Waldo  Street.    See  Advt. 
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SUIT  CASES  AND  BAGS.  WATER  METERS. 

Largest  and  best  variety,  up-to-date  in  every  respect.       The  Best  Known  Meter.    Union   Water   Meter  Co., 
Wahren  Leather  Goods  Co.  "  Hermon  .Street.    See  Advt. 

WIRE  FLY  KILLER. 
TACKS  AND   NAILS.  Bigclow  Wire  Fly  Killer.    It  kills  but  does  not  crush 

the  fly.    J.  F.  Bigelow.  U  Foster  Street. 
Shoe    Tacks,    Hungarian    Nails,    Hob    Nails.     P.    E.  txttdt?   r-nonQ 

Somers,  17  Hermon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.  wiKC.  uuuua. 

Wire  of  all  Kinds.    Spencer  Wire  Co.,  Worcester  and 

Spencer.     See  Advt. 

TAXIDERMIST.  Wire  Goods  and  Wire  Novelties.    Worcester  Wire 

Chas    K.   Reed,    Naturalists'     Supplies.      75    Thomas  Goods  Co.    See  Advt. 

Street,  corner  Union,  Worcester  Mass,  y,;^^  ^i,.e  dotij  ^nd  poultry  netting,     Wright  Wire 

Co.,  Worcester  and  Palmer.     See  Advt. 
VALENTINES.  WOOL-SPINNING  MACHINERY. 

Valentines,   Holiday  Goods.    Easter  Novelties.    The        Johnson    &  Bassett,    Wool-Spinninj<  Machinery.    114 
Geo.  C.  Whitney  Co.,  67  Union  Street,  Worcester.  Foster  .Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BANKS. 

pWORCESTER  NATIONAL  BANK,  g  Foster  Street.  Incorporated  as  a  State  Bank  in  1804;  as 
uJkM  a  National  Bank  in  1S64.  Capital  $250,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits  ^^321,508.72.  Divi- 
dends April  and  October;  rate  past  year,  8  per  cent.  President,  James  P.  Hamilton;  Cashier,  Sam- 
uel D.  Spurr;  Assistant  Cashier,  F.  M.  Hedden ;  Directors,  A.  George  Bullock, 
Charles  A.  Chase,  James  P.  Hamilton,  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  Edward  L.  Davis,  George  F.  Brooks, 
Paul  B.  Morgan,  Reginald  Washburn,  Matthew  J.  Whittall. 

pSlORCESTER  TRUST  COMPANY,  344  Main  Street.  Incorporated  in  1868.  Capital  $500,000; 
ILJI  surplus  $500,000.  Dividends  January,  April,  July,  and  October;  rate  past  year,  6  per  cent. 
William  D.  Luey,  President;  Henry  A.  Marsh,  Nathaniel  Paine,  Henry  P.  Murray,  Vice  Presidents; 
Samuel  H.  Clary,  Treasurer;  Alvin  J.  Daniels,  Secretary:  Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors,  Henry 
A.  Marsh  ;  Directors.  Charles  S.  Barton,  Geo.  F.  Blake,  A.  George  Bullock,  John  H.  Goes,  Alexander 
DeWitt,  Thomas  B.  Eaton,  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Henrv  F.  Harris,  Rockwood  Hoar, 
C.  Henry  Hutchins,  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  J.  Russel  Marble,  Neal  Rantoul, 
Wm.  H.  Sawyer,  Frank  Bulkelev  Smith,  E.  D.  Thayer,  Chas.  M.  Thaver,  Robert  M.  Washburn, 
George  W.  Wells,  M.  J.  Whittall,  G.  Marston  Whitin,  Charles  A.  Williams,  Robert  Winsor, 
A.  W.  Parmelee,  A.  O.  Young. 


EOPLE'S  SAVINGS  BANK,  452    Main    Street.     Incorporated  in  1864.      Deposits   February 

I     ist,  Jii, 450,000.  Guaranty  Fund  ?54o,ooo.     Number  of  depositors  24,234.    Deposits  put  upon 

interest  February,  May,  August  and  November  ist.  Dividends  payable  February  and  August  2nd 
and  added  to  the  principal  as  of  the  ist  of  those  months  if  not  withdrawn.  President,  Samuel  R. 
Heywood;  Treasurer,  Charles  M.  Bent;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Frederick  W.  White;  Investment 
Committee,  Samuel  R.  Heywood,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  Henry  M.  Harris,  Charles  M.  Thayer,  Alexan- 
der DeWitt. 

jlHE  WORCESTER  MECHANICS  SAVINGS    BANK,   W^orcester,  Mass.     Organized,  1851. 


m 


Eli  J.  Whittemore;  Treasurer,  Frank  W.  Cutting;  Trustees,  A.  B.  R.  Sprague,  Thomas  B.  Eaton, 
Thomas  G.  Kent,  Eli  J.  Whittemore,  John  H.  Goes,  Francis  H.  Dewey,  Chas.  A.  Hill,  Chas.  F. 
Hanson,  Geo.  E.  Merrill,  Levis  G.  White,  Francis  W.  Blacker,  Henry  S.  Pratt,  Arthur  P.  Rugg, 
Chas.  D.  Lamson. 

P«|ORCESTER  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  314  Main  Street.  Incorporated,  April  1, 
IIAJI  1S54.  Assets,  !?10,473,732.;V.l;  number  of  depositors,  .■:;4,421.  Deposits  received  from  five 
cents  to  $1000  and  placed  on  interest  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Dividends  payable  on 
and  after  January  15  and  July  15.  President,  Henry  M.  Witter;  Vice  Presidents, ^Simeon  N. 
Story,  Gilbert  J.  Rugg,  Edwin  Brown,  Roger  F.  Upham,  Otis  E.  Putnam,  James  Draper;  Treas- 
urer, J.  Stewart  Brown. 
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ORCESTER  COUNTY  INSTITUTION  FOR   SAVINGS,  13    Foster   Street.     Incorporated, 

February  5,    1828.     Deposits,   $10,014,022;  assets,  $20,414, 156;    niuBber  depositors,    39,955. 

Deposits  put  on  interest  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Di\'idends  payable  January  15  and 
July  15.  President,  Chas.  A.  Chase;  Vice  Presidents,  Edward  L.  Davis,  Geo.  E.  Francis,  Thos. 
H.  Gage;  Treasurer,  Alfred  L.  Aiken;  Board  of  Investment,  Chas.  A.  Chase,  Sam'l  B.  Wood- 
ward, Geo.  E.  Francis,  Lyman  A.  Ely,  A.  George  Bullock;  Clerk  of  Corporation,  Chas.  F. 
Aldrich. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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The  Old  Family  Wine  Store 

0<::>00<:^00<=>oo<:i>0   sole   manufacturers    of   o<:ir>oo<::=»(xr>oo^>0 

G^.H.  PRIVATE  STOCK  WHISKEY 


and 


Cold  Blast 
Ginger  Ale 

Write      for      Price      List 

GEO.  F.  HEWETT  CO. 


Established  1860 
Telephone    2455 


41 ,  43,  45  Waldo  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


J^JIJ:i:J^oJm 


NEWYORK 

'dNTRALl 

^      LINES  .  ' 


.N-  yr  C  dcJr.Ji.Jf.  Jf..    X^£S££. 


PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CAR  SERVICE  TO 
THE  ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS 

Buftet  Sleeper  leaves  Boston  3.32  p.m. ;  Worcester  4.42;  Springfield  6.24,  daily  except 
Sundays,  via  Boston  ct  Albany  and  New  York  Central,  for  Lake  Placid  and  Intermediate 
Points;  due  Childwold,  5.55  a.m.;  Tupper  Lake,  (3.10;  Saranac  Inn,  t).48;  Saranac  Lake, 
7.35;  and  Lake  Placid,  8.10  a.m.  Early  morning  breakfast  from  bullet.  Close  connection 
for  the  Northern  Adirondacks. 

Returning,  Sleeper  leaves  Lake  Placid  8.05  p.m.  daily,  except  Saturday;  due  Boston 
10.30  next  morning.     Dining  Car  Springfield  to  Boston. 

Through  Similar  Service  to  the  Thousand  Islands 

Beginning  June  22,  Pullman  Sleeping  Car  line  will  be  operated  between  Bcston  and 
Clayton,  leaving  Boston,  Fridays  only,  0.02  p.m.;  Worcester,  7.10;  Springfield,  8.33;  due 
Clayton,  7.15  next  morning.     Dining  Car,  Boston  to  Springfield. 

Returning,  leaves  Clayton,  Sundays  only,  9  p.m.  ;  due  Boston,  10.30  next  morning. 
Dining  Car,  Springfield  to  Boston. 

For  additional  train  service,  or  illustrated  literatui'e  descriptive  of  Thousand  Islands 
resorts,  call  on  or  address  A.  J.  CARROLL,  Pass.  Agt.,  404  Main  St.,  Springfield;  J.  E. 
SWEENEY,  385  Main  St.,  Worcester;  R.  M.  HARRIS,  366  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

A.  S.  HANSON,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Boston. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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PRENTICE     BROS.     COMPANY, 

WORCESTER,   MASS. 


r' 


BUILDERS    OF 


Drilling    Machines  and    Engine   Lathes. 


Coates  Hair  Clippers  and  flexible  transmission.  COAXES  CLIPPER  3IFG.  CO..    WORCESTER,  MASS. 


MATTHEWS  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


«^  «^  <^ 


STOVE  TRIMMINGS, 
BALL  BEARINGS, 

Stenm-Pipe  Collars, 

Ferrules  and 

Sheet  JKletal  Specialties. 


104  Gold  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  T.  MATTHEWS.  Treasurer. 


Commonfcuealtf)  ^re^s; 


A.r\  estafc>lisl-\mer»t 
fitted  for 

Higf)  #rabe 
printing 

at  a  minimum   cost 

Once  a  customer, 
al-vv^ays  one 


M  H 


O.  B.  WOOD,  Proprietor 

50     FOSTER    ST.,      WORCESTER 
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American  and 


Bay     State    House.     -European  man 

C.  W.  RIPLEY,  Proprietor    .-.    WORCESTER,  MASS. 


WORCESTER 


Largest  JManufacturing  City 
in  the  United  States  not  on  a 
waterway— over  1000  Industrial 
Plants,  employing  26,000  me- 
chanics. 

Has  more  than  3,000,000  peo- 
ple within  a  radius  of  50  miles. 

Has  four  great  connecting 
Railroad  Systems  with  superior 
shipping  facilities. 

Has  172  Passenger  Trains  a 
day. 

Has  293  miles  Street  Rail- 
way Tracks,  over  which  30,000- 
000  passengers  ride  annually. 

Has  $52,000,000  deposits  in 
Savings  Banks,  credited  to 
112,000  depositors. 


of 

ittanu= 

fartur= 

era 


Has  Park  System  covering 
more  than  1200  acres. 

Has  most  beautiful  "Water 
Park  in  the  countrj'. 

Has  210  miles  of  Streets,  176 
miles  of  Sewers  and  193  miles 
of  AVater  Mains. 

Has  95  Public  Schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

Has  25  Libraries  with  over 
500,000  volumes. 

The  Largest  Loom  "Works, 
Valentine,  Emery  "Wheel,  En- 
velope, Corset,  Brussels  Carpet, 
Paper-box  Machinery,  Skate, 
Wire-working,  Card  Clothing 
and  Spring  Plants  in  the  "World. 


For  further  information  regarding  Worcester^  write  to 

Secretary  Worcester  Board  of  Trade 


AA'ORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


HAMMOND        REED        COMPANY 

Manufacturers   of 

Organ  Reeds,  Reed  Boards  and  other  Organ  Supplies 

Telegraph  and  Cable  Address,  "Reeds,  "  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  WOR.CESTER.     MASS. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the   Worcester  Magazine. 
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ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 
The  Norcross  Brothers  Co.,  Builders,  Worcester,  Mass. 


^rintins 


JjBV   t,r.a.7M 

T 


as  printing  ought 
to  be 

T^e  Blanchard  Press 

Siyi  Walnut  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  menticm  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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LOOMS   and    REPAIRS 


^^^^F^^p 


CROMPTON   &   KNOWLES   LOOM   WORKS 

Woroester  F'rovidence  Plniladelphifci 


For  Statistics  of  Worcester  and 
List  of  Things  Made 

Write  to  the  SECRETARY  BOARD  OF  TRADE 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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'.»]    Wilistt-r  St..    Worcrster,    .Mass.     Tel   eiKi'.. 
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That  Office  Help 


Is  a  source  of  continual  anxiety  tc 
the  business  man  unless  he  has 
_  the  best.  Poor  help  costs  more 
than  good  help  does.  Becker's  Business  College  has  turned  out  the  best  class  of  help 
employed  in  Worcester.  \\'hen  in  need  of  such  help  send  to  Becker's — the  school  giving  the 
strongest  business  training  in  New  England. 

Telephone  378=3  E,.  C.  A.  BACKER.  Prop. 


]'^stal)lisheii   1871.  Incorporated  18SS. 

HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS      OF 

RIRBARMS, 

Descriptive  Catalogue  on  request.        Worcester,  Mass.,  U,   S.  A. 


Logan,  Swift  &  Brigfham 

ENVELOPE  CO.  DIVISION 

Worcester,    Massachusetts 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  STANDARD 


The 

Outlook  Envelope 

Insures  economy  and  absolute  accuracy 
in  the  addressing  of  all  your  mail  matter. 


The  Improved  Columbian 
Clasp  Envelope 

The  best  and  most  satisfactory  Merchan- 
dise Envelope  made. 


Specialists  in  STEEL  DIE  STAMPINQ 

tor  Commercial  Work.     Samples  and  Prices  of  our  Standard  Goods 
furnished  by  your  Stationer  or  Printer. 


PETER  WOOD,  Pres.  and  Treas. 

THE  PETER  WOOD  DYEING  COMPANY 

Bleachers  and  Dyers  of 

COTTON,  YARNS  and  WARPS,  THREADS, 
TAPES,  BRAIDS,  ETC. 

Dyers   of   Alizarine   and   Indigo    Colors 

Works  on  Holmes  Street  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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MADE    IN    WORCESTER  — WELL    MADE! 


'"oJ*:/- 


A  slioe  for  every! II "ly. 

A  slioe  that  iits  tlie  to.it. 

INIcets  till'  (Iciiiaml  for  (•(Hiit'drt  and  styl<'. 

The  cushion  oaniuit  hiincli  hard — is  porous  and  prevents 

perspiration. 
Tlie  slioe  is  waterproof  and  dry. 

WORTH  CUSHION  SOLE  SHOE 

is  the  scientitic  Inot-tittinj;  shoe  of  tlie  day. 


THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Inc., 

Manufacturers, 
60  King  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


For  Sale  by 

DADMUN  &  HEYWOOD, 

520  Main  Street,  Knowles  Building. 


^*  Everything  in  Wire 


>> 


We  manufacture  from  -steel  and  brat>s  wire  a  sahilile  line  of  Hardware  and  Kitchen 
Goods  Specialties,  Belt  Hooks;  Universal,  Jack  and  Plumbers'  Chains;  Coat  and 
Hat  Hooks;  Garment  Hangers;  Blind  Fixtures;  Kitchen  Wire  Goods;  Wire  Nails, 
Tacks  and  Staples.  Our  line  on  sale  at  all  Hardware  and  Department  Stores. 
Special  Goods  made  to  order  from  wire. 

The    Wire    Goods    Company 

WORCHSTILR,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Norton  Grinding  Wheels 

IN  ALL  SIZES  AND  DEGREES  OF  HARDNESS 


Made  of 

Alundum 

the  Latest 
and  Best 
Abrasive 


Exceptionally 
desirable 
for  ALL 
kinds  of 
Grinding 


NORTON  COMPANY, 


WORCESTER,    MASS. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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plunger  Elevator  Co., 


Safe,  Long-Lived,  Economical, 
High-Speed  Passenger  Eleva- 
tors a  Specialty 


Hydraulic  Plunger 

LEVATORS. 


OFFICE    AND    FACTORY. 

BARBiLR's.       ^       ^       worce,ste:r,  mass 

Smith,  Green  Company 

R.  C.   CLEVELAND,  President  and  Treasurer 
Office,  Yards  and  Warehouses:  32   Bloomingdale  Road,  WoFcester,   Mass. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Builders'   Supplies 

PROPRIETORS     OF 

Elastic  Pulp  Plaster  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

ELASTIC  PULP  PLASTER 

The  only  perfect  Wall  Plaster  in  the  world 


Continuous 
Rolling  Mills 


Continuous 
Heating  Furnaces 


Continuous 
Gas  Producers 


Wire  Mill 
Machinery 


MORGAN  CONTINUOUS  ROLL  TRAIN. 


MORGAN  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 


WORCESTER,    MASS. 


New  York  Office: 
40  EXCHANGE  PLACE 


European  Office: 
52  RUE  DE  CONCRES,  BRUSSELS 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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rWD ODBVKT- CARLTON  CO 


King  Disc  Meter 

Combining 

Best  Material 
and  \Ai^orkmanship. 

Contractors,   Patronize 
Home  Industry. 


UNION 

WATER  METER 

COMPANY, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


HATCH  &  BARNES  CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 

AND  FINE  BUILDERS'  FINISH. 

Practical    Stair    Builders.       Newels,    Balusters 

and  Rails  constantly  on  hand  and  made 

to  order.     Wood  Turning  a  specialty. 

Office,  196  Union  Street,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


WORCESTER 
MACHINE 
SCREW  CO., 


Manufacturers  of 


! 

STANDARD  N 
SCREW  CO.  ^ 
SUCCESSORS.   J 

I 


SET,  CAP  AND    MACHINE    g 

REWS 


S2 


IN  IRON,  STEEL  AND  BRASS. 


STUDS  FOR  STEAM  ENGINES.^ 
PUMPS,  ETC. 


^ 


Worcester,     Mass.      S 


WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.    Duncan  I  Goodcii  Co., 


WIRE 
GUARD 
WORK. 

Elevator 
Cabs  and 
Enclosures 


Coal    Screens    and    Riddles. 

POULTRY  NETTING. 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 


PALMER,  MASS. 


Wholesalers 
and  retailers  in 


Hardware  and  Cutlery. 


We  have  the  finest  line  of  Table  and  Pocket  Cutlery, 
also  highest  ]Bjrade  of  Scissors,  including  all  kinds  from 
Finest  Manicure  Scissors  to  Tailors'  Shears,  to  be  seen  in 
Worcester. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Builders'  Hardware  and  Sup- 
plies, and  carry  in  stock  a  large  line  of  best  quality  door 
and  window  trimmino'S. 


404  Main  Street,  Cor.  Pearl. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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UAMAICA 


JAMAICA 


WHERE   SUMMER  IS 
12  MONTHS   LONG 


Nowhere  can  winter  be  spent  so  delightfully 

THE    UNITED     FRUIT     COMPANY'S 

Steel    Twin-Screw  U.  S.  Mail  Steamships 

Sailings     Weekly   from   Boston,  Philadelphia    and    Baltimore 


Round  Trip  Fare,  $75 


including  meals   and 
berth  in  stateroom 


Single  Fare,  $40 


Write  for  Jamaica  Literature  describing  and  illustrating  the  Island  and  tours 
of  interest.     Address  General  Passenger  Agent 

UNITED     FRUIT     COMPANY 

Long    Wharf,  Boston. 

UN  111!!)  rial  ifc^ 

Or  call  on  either  of  the  following  Worcester  Agents: 

J.  F.  HEALY,  396  Main  St.  O.  F.  RA\A^SON,  391  Main  St. 

S.  S.  VAN  ETTEN,  385  Main  Street. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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WORCESTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

MANUPACTURERS  AND  DEALERS. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Worcester  Kemp  Manure  Spreader,  Buckeye  Mower, 
BuUard  Hay  Tedder,  Worcester  Rake.  Richardson 
Manufacturing  Co..  84  Prescolt  St.,  Worcester. 

ARCHITECTS. 

George  H.  CIcmence,  Architect,  Walker  Building, 
Room  205,  405  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Stephen  C.  Earle,  Architect.  Room  45,  Burnside  Build- 
inj;.  339  Main  Street,  Worcester.  Mass. 

Fuller  &  Delano  Company,  Architects.  4.52  Main  St. 
Worcester,  Mass.     Ward  P.  Delano,  Robt.  L.  Fuller 

Clellan  Waldo  Fisher,  Architect.  Office,  718  State 
Mutual  Building,  Worcester. 

Frost,  Briggs  &  Chamberlain,  Architects,  Offices  518 
Main  Street.  Knowles  Building.  Worcester,  Mass. 

ASH  SIFTERS. 
"Hustler"  Ash  Sifter.     Hill  Dryer  Co.,  340-3.50  Park 

Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 

BALL  BEARINGS. 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  North  Ave. :  take  Barber's 
Crossing  Car.  Automobile  and  Bicycle  Parts. 
Metal  Stampings. 

BANKS. 
People's  Savings  Bank,  452  Main  Street.     See  Advt. 

Worcester  County  Institution  for  .Savings,  13  Foster 
St.     See  Advt. 

Worcester  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  314  Main  St.  See 
Advt. 

Worcester  Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  311  Main  St.  See 
Advt. 

Worcester  ^ational  Bank,  9  Foster  Street,      See  Advt. 
Worcester  Trust  Co.,  448  Main  Street.     See  Advt. 

BELTING. 

Oak  tanned  leather  belting  always  in  stock.  Graton 
&  Knight  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomingdale  Road.    See  Advt. 

Pure  Oak  Bark  Tanned  Leather  Belting.  Special 
Waterproof  Belting,"B.  &  F."Belting,  Dynamo  Belts 
and  other  specials.  Mill  Supplies.  J.  F.  &  W.  H. 
Warren  Co.,  44  Vine  Street.  Worcester.  Mass. 

BLACKSMITHS. 

Common    Sense  Shoeing   Forge.    John  J.  Grady.    162 

Mechanic  Street.     Tel,  1028  (i. 

BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 

Bolts,  cold  punched  nuts  and  washers,  die  making  and 
metal  punching.  Thomas  Smith  Co.,  Frank  W. 
Foye.  14  Cypress  Street. 

BOOK    BINDERY. 
Book    Binders    and   Paper   Rulers.      J.    S.   Wesby   & 
SONS,  38?  Main  Street  and  ,50  Foster  Street. 

BUILDERS'  FINISH. 

Doors,  sash,  blinds,  and  fine  builders'  finish.  Hatch 
&  BARNES  Co.,  196  Union  Street.     See  Advt. 


BUILDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Builders'  Supplies.  Smith,  Green  Co.,  32  Blooming- 
dale  Koad.    See  Advt. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Bookkeepers,  stenographers  and  typewriters.  Beck- 
ERs  Business  College,  492  Main  St.    See  Advt. 

Business  Men  when  in  need  of  carefully  trained  Book- 
IsecjnM-s  and  Stenographers  apply  to  C.  B.  Post, 
Wuucester  Business  Institute.  476  Main  Street. 

CALENDARS. 

Advertising  Calendars,  Blotters.  Circulars,  Booklets, 
Mailing  Cards.  Etc.  Progress  Pub.  Co.,  377  Main  St. 

CHAINS. 

Jack  Chains,  Ladder  Chains,  all  kinds  of  Metal.  Hale 
Brothers  Company,  42  Lagrange  Street. 

CLOTHES  DRYERS. 

For  Lawn,  Balcony  or  Roof.  Hill  Dry'ER  Co.,  340  to 
350  Park  Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 

CONTRACTORS    AND   BUILDERS. 

Builders  of  pulilic,  comnu-rcial  and  manufacturing 
linilUings  and  ijrivate  residences.  J.  W.  Bishop  Co., 
Worcester.    Boston,    Providence.  New  York. 

E.  J.  Cross,  General  Contractor.  Estimates  furnished 
on  any  class  of  buildings.  Office,  83  Foster  Street, 
Worcester. 

Public  and  mercantile  buildings  a  specialty.  The 
NoRCROss  Bros.  Co.    .See  Advt. 


DECORATORS  AND  PAINTERS. 

Artistic  frescoing  and  decorating  of  churches,  halls  and 
residences,  sign  and  house  painting.  Sandgren  & 
Ehnborg,  274  Main  Street.    Tel.  983-4. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  in  Supplies.  We 
insiall  Dynamos  and  Motors,  Telephones.  Lighting, 
Etc.  Page  Electric  Co.,  24  Pearl  Street. 

Electrical  Supplies,  construction  Automatic  Telephone 
Systems.  Plummer,  Ham  &  Richardson,  619 
Main  Street. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER. 

Electric  Light  and  Power  supplied  by  WORCESTER 
Electric  Light  Company,  66  Faraday  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

ELEVATORS. 

Hydraulic  plunger  elevators.       Plunger   Elevator 

Co.,  Barber's.      See  Advt. 

EMERY  WHEELS. 

Grinding  Wheels,  grinding  machinery  and  India  oil 
stones.    Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co.    See  Advt. 

ENGRAVING. 
Half-Tone  Work  done  artistically.     Woodburt-Carl 

TON  Co.,  4  Walnut  Street.     See  Advt. 
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ENGINE  LATHES. 
Drilling   Machines    and    entjine    lathes.        Prentice 
Brothers,  Cambridge  Street.    See  Advt. 

ENGINEERS. 

Mill  Buildings,  Steel,  Concrete  Construction:  Power 
Installations,  Thompson  &  Gallagher,  339  Main  St. 

ENVELOPE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Envelopes  and  Envelope  Specialties.  Logan,  Swift 
&  Brigham  Division.    See  Adv. 

FIREARMS. 

Guns  and  pistols  of  all  kinds.  Harrington  &  Rich- 
ardson Arms  Co..  Park  Avenue.     See  Advt. 

FOUNDRIES. 

Light  and  heavy  Iron  Castings.  Jackson  Street 
Foundry,  J.  A.  Colvin,  Prop.,  r>2  Jackson  Street. 

GAS    ENGINES. 

Greendale  Gas  Engine  Co.,  manufacturers  of  Gas  and 
Gasoline  Engines.  S.  F.  Burlingame,  Manager. 
Shop  -Phone  1063--'. 

HARDWARE. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  hardware  and  cutlery. 
DUNCAN  &  GooDELL  Co. ,  404  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

HEATING  CONTRACTORS. 

Ideal  Boilers,  steam  and  water.  The  Sinclair  Co., 
28  Pearl  Street.     See  Advt. 

Acetylene    Lighting-Plants   installed.    The  Sinclair 

Co.,  28  Pearl  Street.     See  Advt. 

HOTEL. 

Bay  State  House,  European  plan.  C.  W.  Ripley,  pro- 
prietor.    See  Advt. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Supplies  for  blacksmiths,  carriage-makers.  Geo.  F. 
Blake,  Jr.,  &  Co.  Office  and  storehouse  Mechanic 
and  Foster  Streets.    Tel.  2.o08-2,509. 

IRON    FOUNDERS. 
High  Grade  Machinery  Castings.  Standard  Foundry 
Co.,  Tainter  Street.    See  Advt. 

INSURANCE. 

General  insurance  agency.  Charles  E.  Grant, 
Rooms  711  and  712  State  Mutual  Building. 


Life  Policies. 

See  Advt. 


State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 


LEATHER  AND  CANVAS  GOODS. 

Suit  Cases  and  Bags,  Toilet  Cases,  Music  Goods,  Etc. 
Warren  Leather  Goods  Co.,  80  Austin  Street. 

LEATHER  BELTING. 

Hudson's  extra  oak- tanned  Leather  Belting  always  in 
stock.  Hudson  Belting  Co.,  Eaton  Place.  See  Advt. 

LOOMS  AND  REPAIRS. 

Looms  and  Repairs.  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom 
Works.    See  Advt. 

LUMBER. 

W.  H.  Sawyer  Lumber  Co.  Hard  Pine  Timber  a  spe- 
cialty.   All  kinds  Finish  constantly  in  kiln. 

Stone  &  Foster  Lumber  Co.,  Central  and  Union  Sts. 
General  line  of  lumber,  wholesale  or  retail. 

MACHINE  JOBBING. 

Machine  Jobbing,  Special  Machinery,  Patents  per- 
fected. Dawson  Machine  Co.,  2  Sargent  Street. 
See  Advt. 


MACHINE  SCREWS. 

Machine  Screws  in  iron,  steel  and  brass.    Worcester 
Machine  Screw  Co.,  Beacon  Street.    See  Advt.^-^ 

MACHINISTS'  TOOLS. 

Planers  a  specialty,  Machine  Tools,  Lathes  and  Drills. 
J.  S.  WHEELER&  Co.,  23  Hermon  Street. 

Lathes,  Punches  and  Shears.    W.  C.  Young,  17  Her- 
mon Street. 

METAL  SPECIALTIES. 

Stove  Trimmings,  steampipe  collars  and  ferrules.  Mat- 
thews Mfg.  Co.,  104  Gold  Street.    See  Advt. 

MILL  SUPPLIES. 
Crawford  &    Co.,    6ti5   Main    Street.      Everything    in 
Mill  Supplies,  Wool  Stock,  Cotton  and  Cotton  Waste. 

OVERALLS. 

Overalls,   Shirts,  Frocks,   Etc.    A.   G.   Hildreth,  25 
Hermon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

PAINTS  AND  OILS. 

Painters'    Supplies    and    Lubricating    Oils.        F.    M. 
Heath  &  Co.,  40  Southbridge  St.,  opp.  Post  Office. 

PATENT  CURTAIN  RODS. 
Adjustable  Curtain  Rods  and  Sockets.    Fowler  &  Co., 
65  Beacon  .Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

PRINTING. 

Good  Printing  quickly  executed.    F.  S.  Blanchard  & 

Co.,  6  Walnut  Street.     See  Advt. 

Printing  and  Engraving,  Hurley's  Printery,  38  and  44 

Front  Street. 

Posters,    Show    Cards,    Theatrical    and    Commercial 

Printing.    C.  R.  Stobbs,  16  Mechanic  Street. 

Commercial    Printing  and   Blank-book    Work.    O.  B. 

Wood,  50  Foster  Street.     See  Advt. 


H.  R.  R.  R. 


RAILROADS. 

Boston  &  Albany  division  of  N.  Y.   C. 
See    Advt. 

RAZORS. 
Manufacturers  of  all  styles,  including  Safety   Razors. 
J.  R.  Torrey  Razor  Co.,  Chandler  Street. 

REEDS. 
Organ  Reeds  and  Reed  Boards.    Hammond  Reed  Co., 

Worcester,  Mass.     See  Advt. 

RAZOR    STROPS. 
Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of  Strops,  also  Stropping 
Machine.    J.  R.  Torrey  &  Co.,  Chandler  Street. 

ROLLING  MILLS. 

Continuous  Rolling  Mills,  Gas  Producers  and  Wire  Mill 
Machinery.    Morgan  Construction  Co.    See  Adv. 

SHOE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Heywood,  the  Worcester  made  Shoe.    Heywood  Boot 

&  Shoe  Co.,  Retail  Store  415  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

SLIPPERS. 

Shoes  and  Slippers,  Barefoot  Sandals.  Felt  footwear 
a  specialty.  Worcester  Slipper  Co.,  J.  P.  Gros- 
venor.  Prop.,  370  Park  Avenue. 

STAMPINGS. 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  North  Ave. :  take  Barbers' 
Crossing  car.  Light  and  heavy  Stampings  in  all 
metals. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  FITTERS. 
Braman,    Dow    &    Co.,    Contractors  for  Heating  Ap- 
paratus,  Steam,   Water    or  Vapor.     Mill  Piping  a 
specialty.    7  Washington  Square. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  SUPPLIES. 

Leading  Makes  of  steam  and  hot  water  heaters.  Cen- 
tral Supply  Co.,  35  Waldo  Street.    See  Advt. 
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SUIT  CASES  AND  BAGS.  WATER  METERS. 

Largest  and  best  varietv,  up-to-date  in  every  respect.        The  Best  Known  Mclcr.    Union    Water   Meter  Co., 
Wakken  Leather  Goods  Co.  "  Heniion  .Street.     See  Advt. 

WIRE  FLY  KILLER. 
TACKS   AND   NAILS.  Bigelow  Wire  Kly  Killer.    It  kills  but  does  not  crush 

the  tly.    J.  F.  Hir;Kf>o\v.  11  Foster  Street. 

WIRE  GOODS. 


Shoe    Tacks.    Hunfrarian     Nails.    Hob    Nails.     P.    E 
Somers,  17  Hermon  Street.  Worcester.  Mass. 


TAXIDERMIST. 


Wire  of  all  Kinds.    Spencer  Wire  Co.,  Worcester  and 

Spencer.     See  Aevt. 


Wire  Goods  and  Wire  Novelties.    Worcester  Wire 

Chas    K.   Reed,    Naturalists'     S    pplies.      7,=)    Thomas  Goods  Co.    See  Advt. 

street,  corner  Union.  Worcester  Mass.  ^j^^^  ^^.jj.g  dotj-^  .|„,|  poultry  netting.      Wrk^ht  Wire 

Co.,  Worcester  and  Palmer.     .See  Advt. 
VALENTINES.  WOOL-SPINNING  MACHINERY. 

Valentines,   Holiday  Goods,    Kaster  Novelties.    The        Johnson    &   Bassett,    Wool-Spinninu   Machinery.     114 
Geo.  C.  WHIT^EY  Co..  67  Union  Street.  Worcester.  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BANKS. 


im 


la 


ORCESTER  NATIONAL  BANK,  9  Foster  Street.  Incorporated  as  a  State  Bank  in  1804;  as 
a  National  Bank  in  1S64.  Capital  $250,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits  $321,508.72.  Divi- 
dends April  and  October;  rate  past  year,  8  per  cent.  President,  James  P.  Hamilton;  Cashier,  Sam- 
uel D.  Spurr;  Assistant  Cashier,  F.  M.  Hedden ;  Directors,  A.  George  Bullock, 
Charles  A.  Chase,  James  P.  Hamilton,  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  Edward  L.  Davis,  George  F.  Brooks, 
Paul  B.  Morgan,  Reginald  Washburn,  Matthew  J.  Whittali. 

pfilORCESTER  TRUST  COMPANY,  344  Main  Street,  hicorporated  in  1868.  Capital  $500,000; 
ILaJI  surplus  $500,000.  Dividends  January,  April,  July,  and  October ;  rate  past  year,  6  per  cent. 
William  D.  Luey,  President;  Henry  A.  Marsh,  Nathaniel  Paine,  Henry  P.  Murray,  Vice  Presidents; 
Samuel  H.  Clarv,  Treasurer;  Alvin  J.  Daniels,  Secretary;  Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors,  Henry 
A.  Marsh  ;  Directors.  Charles  S.  Barton,  Geo.  F.  Blake,  A.  George  Bullock,  John  H.Coes,  Alexander 
DeWitt,  Thomas  B.  Eaton,  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Henrv  F.  Harris,  Rockwood  Hoar, 
C.  Henry  Hutchins,  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  J.  Russel  Marble,  Neal  Rantoul, 
Wm.  H.  Sawver,  Frank  Bulkelev  Smith,  E.  D.  Thayer,  Chas.  M.  Thaver,  Robert  M.  Washburn, 
George  W.  Wells,  M.  J.  Whittali,  G.  Marston  Whitin,  Charles  A.  Williams,  Robert  Winsor, 
A.  W.  Parmelee,  A.  O.  Young. 


m 


EOPLE'S  SAVINGS  BANK,  452  Main  Street.  Incorporated  in  1864.  Deposits  February 
ist,  $1 1,450,000.  Guaranty  Fund  $540,000.  Number  of  depositors  24,234.  Deposits  put  upon 
interest  February,  May,  August  and  November  ist.  Dividends  payable  February  and  August  2nd 
and  added  to  the  principal  as  of  the  ist  of  those  months  if  not  withdrawn.  President,  Samuel  R. 
Heywood;  Treasurer,  Charles  M.  Bent;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Frederick  W.  White;  Investment 
Committee,  Samuel  R.  Heywood,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  Henry  M.  Harris,  Charles  M.  Thayer,  Alexan- 
der DeWitt. 

mHE  WORCESTER  MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK,  Worcester,  Mass.  Organized,  1851. 
OtfuxTs:  Pivt^ickMit,  A.  P..  R.  Sprague;  \'ice  President;-,  John  H.  Coes,  Thomas  B.  Eaton, 
EU  J.  Whittemore;  Treasurer,  Frank  \V.  Cutting;  Trustees,  A.  B.  R.  Sprague,  Thomas  B.  Eaton, 
Thomas  G.  Kent,  Eli  J.  Whittemore,  John  H.  Goes,  Francis  H.  Dewey,  Chas.  A.  Hill,  Chas.  F. 
Hanson,  C^eo.  E.  IMerrill,  Levis  G.  AMiite,  Francis  AV.  Blacker,  Henry  S.  Pratt,  Arthur  P.  Rugg, 
Chas.  D.  Lamson. 

P«]ORCESTER  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  314  Main  Street.  Incorporated,  April  1, 
|Ly|  IS.34.  Assets,  :^10,47.'*>,73l'.o'.I;  number  of  depositors,  ;!4,421.  Deposits  received  from  five 
cents  to  $1000  and  placed  on  interest  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Dividends  payable  on 
and  after  January  15  and  July  15.  President,  Henry  M.  Witter;  Vice  Presidents, ^Simeon  N. 
Story,  Gilbert  J.  Rugg,  Edwin  Brown,  Roger  F.  Upham,  Otis  E.  Putnam,  James  Draper;  Treas- 
urer, J.  Stewart  Brown. 

pnlORCESTER  COUNTY  INSTITUTION  FOR  SAVINGS,  13  Foster  Street.  Incorporated, 
iLyj  Fel)ruary  5,  1S:.',S.  Deposits,  $10,014,022;  assets,  s2((, 414, 156;  number  depositors,  39,955. 
Deposits  put  on  interest  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Dividends  payable  January  15  and 
July  15.  President,  Chas.  A.  Chase;  Vice  Presidents,  Edward  L.  Davis,  Geo.  E.  Francis,  Thos. 
H.  Gage;  Treasurer,  Alfred  L.  Aiken;  Board  of  Investment,  Chas.  A.  Chase,  SamT  B.  Wood- 
ward, Geo.  E.  Francis,  Lyman  A.  Ely,  A.  George  Bullock;  Clerk  of  Corporation,  Chas.  F. 
Aldrich. 

Z?i  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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The  Old  Family  Wine  Store 

0^:>OQ^:r>oO'c::r>oo<z:>0   sole   manupacturers    or  o<:zr>0()<::z>0()<rr>oo<ir>o 

G.P.H.  PRIVATE  STOCK  WHISKEY 


and 


Cold  Blast 
Ginger  Ale 

Write      for      Price      List 

GEO.  F.  HEWETT  CO. 


Established  1860 
Telephone    2455 


41 ,  43,  45  Waldo  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


^a/J^^i 


NEWYORK 

(Intral 

'      LIKES  ^  ^ 


jV  >r   C   <£r  Jf-Ff.  Ji.  I?..    jL^£S£:£. 


$ 


5^  TOUR 


HUDSON    RIVER 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


W^ednesday,  October   10 

Once  evei\y  year  the  Boston  t*;;  Alhany  K.R.  operates  a  poinilar  excursion  to  New  York, 
378  Miles  by  Rail  and  Steamer  for  $3,  covering  a  period  of  tour  to  six  days. 

Tickets  ^ood  on  Express  Trains  during  the  day,  except  No.  13,  passing 
through  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Pittsfield— the  HEART  OF  THE  BERKSHIRE 
HILLS. 

Due  Albany  2. Mo  or  .'!.50  p.  ni.,  tor  siglit  seeing,  and  stoj)  over  night  if  desired,  or  leave 
same  evening  via  People's  Line  Steamer. 

Illumination  of  State  House  at  Albany  has  been  arrangt'd  for  those  who  stop  over 
night.  Leave  S.::5()  a.  ni.,  I)y  the  Hudson  River  Day  Line  Steamer  for  that  enchanting 
sail  down  that  historic  and  picturesque  river.  A  Ni^ht-and-a-Day  in  New  York  for 
sight  seeing  the  great  metropolis!  Thence,  via  Palatial  Fall  River  Line  Steamer,  due 
Boston,  Saturday  morning,  stopping  in  Boston  until  Monday,  ()t't.  15. 

Stop-over  in  New  York   10  days,  $2.00. 

Illustrated  Itinerary  on  application. 

A.  S.  HANSON,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Boston. 
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PRENTICE    BROS.     COMPANY, 

WORCESTER,   MASS. 


BUILDERS    OF 


Drilling   Machines  and    Engine   Lathes. 


GATES  1UIPP5RS 


Coates  Hair  Clippers  and  flexible  imusmission.  COAXES  CMI'I'KI!  MKG.CO.,    ■\VORCESTER,  MASS. 


MATTHEWS  MANUFACTURING 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


%^  <^  %^ 


STOVE  TRIMMINGS, 
BALL  BEARINGS, 

Steam-T*ipo  Collnrs, 

Femiles  mid 

Sheet  ]\l&tal  Spaoinlties. 


104  Gold  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  T.  MATTHEWS.  Treasurer. 


Commontoealtf)  ^vt&& 


J\i\  estatolisl-\ment 
fitted  for 

llisf)  #rabe 
printing 

at  a  minimum   cost 

Once  a  customer, 
always  one 


■ 
M  ■ 


O.  B.  WOOD,  Proprietor 

50     FOSTER    ST.,      "WORCESTER 
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American  and 


Bay     State    House.     ..European  pun 

C.  W.  RIPLEY,  Proprietor    .-.    WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Largest  [Manufacturiiiu'  City 
in  the  I'nited  States  not  on  a 
waterway — over  1000  Industrial 
Plants,  employing  26,000  me- 
chanics. 

Has  more  than  3,000,000  peo- 
ple within  a  radius  of  50  miles. 

Has  four  great  connecting 
Railroad  Systems  with  superior 
shipping  facilities. 

Has  172  Passenger  Trains  a 
day. 

Has  293  miles  Street  Pail- 
way  Tracks,  over  which  30,000- 
000  passengers  ride  annually. 

Has  $52,000,000  deposits  in 
Savings  Banks,  credited  to 
112,000  depositors. 


of 
factur= 


Has  Park  System  covering 
more  than  1200  acres. 

Has  most  beautiful  Water 
Park  in  the  country. 

Has  210  miles  of  Streets,  176 
miles  of  Sewers  and  193  miles 
of  Water  Mains. 

Has  95  Public  Schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

Has  25  Libraries  with  over 
500,000  volumes. 

The  Largest  Loom  Works, 
^'alentine,  (i rinding  Wheel,  En- 
velope, Corset,  Brussels  Carpet, 
Paper-box  Machinery,  Skate, 
Wire-working,  Card  Clothing 
and  Spring  Plants  in  the  World. 


For  further  information  regarding  Worcester,  write  to 

Secretary  Worcester  Board  of  Trade 


WORCESTER,   MASSACH  CSETTS 


HAMMOND        REED        COMPANY 

Mv^NUFACTURERS     OF 

Organ  R.eeds,  Reed  Boards  and  other  Organ  Supplies 

Telegraph  and  Cable  Address,  "Reeds."  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  WOR.CESTER.     MASS. 

In  writing  to  advertiser,  please  mention  the   Worcester  Magazine. 
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ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH,   NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 
The  Norcross  Brothers  Co.,  Builders,  Worcester,  Mass. 


^rintins 


«■<■  mumt  — ^^i^«^ 


as  printing  ought 
to  be 

TTie  Blanchard  Press 

Six  W^alnut  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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LOOMS   and    REPAIRS 


CROMPTON   &   KNOWLES    LOOM    WORKS 

Worcester  F"ro\'idence  PhilaclelplTia 


For  Statistics  of  Worcester  and 
List  of  Things  Made 

Write  to  the  SECRETARY  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
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Vol.   IX.  CONTENTS  FOR   NOVEMBER,    1906.  No.    11 

Frontispiece.    Main  and  Foster  Streets —  Growth  of  the  h^lcctric  Sign,      -        -    227 

Fifty  Years  Ago  and  Now.  ^^  ^^^  Teachers   from  Voting  Con- 

Magazine  and  Municipal  Comment.  tests,         ------     228 

Residence,  Hotel,  Church  and  Bank,  22^  Municipal  Ownership  in  Canada,       -     228 

Mechanics  Hall  is  Not  a  Death-trap,  224 

Ernest  H.  Vaughan,  City  Solicitor,  -  225      Trade   Schools    Necessary  to    Indus- 

Worcester  Advertised  by  its  Festival,  225  trial  Education.    By  AI.  P.  Higgins     229 


Worcester  as  a  Convention  City,  -  226 
Worcester  as  a  Way  Station,  -  -  226 
Savings  Banks  and  Industrial  Insur- 


Education    Conditions  and   Results. 

By  Charles  F.  King,  _         -         -     234 


ance,  ------     22-      Business  Suggestions  for  Merchants,     240 


Published  monthly  by  the  Worcester  Board  of  Trade,  11  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Committee  on  Publication,  Rufus  B.  Fowler,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Irving  E.  Comins,  Milton  P. 
Higgins,  George  W.  Mackintire.  Terms  $1.00  a  year;  single  copies,  10  cents.  For  sale  by 
newsdealers.     Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Worcester,  Mass.,  as  second-class  matter.  May  10,  1901. 


SPENCER  WIRE  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


ALL    KINDS  OF 

Wire — Wire  Articles  and  Wire  Fencing 

Ornamental  Wrought  Iron  Work  and  Fencing 

Florist  Wire  Supplies 


In.  writina  to  advertisers,  vlease  uientwn  the  \V orcester' Maaazme. 
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^*w^^  .       ^^X*^  •  T  T         ^  Is  a  source  of  continual  anxiety  to 

I  ■%  5\  X  m.  lill^^^^  ■"■  ^^  I  T^  the  business  man  unless  he  has 
X  XJ.CA.1  V-rXJLXVy^-'  J.AV^XJ*^  the  best.  Poor  help  costs  more 
than  good  help  does.  Becker's  Business  College  has  turned  out  the  best  class  of  help 
employed  in  Worcester.  When  in  need  of  such  help  send  to  Becker's — the  school  giving  the 
strongest  business  training  in  New  England. 
Telephone  378=3  IL.  C.  A.  BILCKER,   Prop. 


l-'stablished   iS;i.  Incorporated   iSSS. 

HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS      OF 


RIRBARMS, 

Descriptive  Catalogue  on  request.        Worcester.  Mass.,  U.   S.  A. 


Log:an,  Swift  &  Brigfham 

ENVELOPE  CO.  DIVISION 

Worcester,    Massachusetts 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  STANDARD 


The 

Outlook  Envelope 

Insures  economy  and  absolute  accuracy 
in  the  addressing  of  ail  your  mail  matter. 


The  Improved  Columbian 
Clasp  Envelope 

The  best  and  most  satisfactory  Merchan- 
dise Envelope  made. 


Specialists  in  STEEL  DIE  STAMPING 

for  Commercial  Work.     Samples  and  Prices  of  our  Standard  Goods 
furnished  by  your  Stationer  or  Printer. 


PETER  WOOD,  Pres.  and  Treas. 

THE  PETER  WOOD  DYEING  COMPANY 

Bleachers  and  Dyers  of 

COTTON,  YARNS  and  WARPS,  THREADS, 
TAPES,  BRAIDS,  ETC. 

Dyers   of   Alizarine   and   Indigo    Colors 

Works  on  Holmes  Street  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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MADE    IN    WORCESTER —  WELL    MADE! 


THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Inc., 

Manufacturers, 
60  King  Street,  Worcester,  Mass 


A  shoe  for  everybody. 

A  shoe  that  fits  the  foot. 

Meets  the  diMiiand  for  comfort  and  style. 

The  cushion  cannot  hunch  liard — is  porous  and  prevents 

perspiration. 
The  shoe  is  \vateri)ronf  and  <hy. 
The 

WORTH  CUSHION  SOLE  SHOE 

is  tlie  scientilic  fnot-iittin,";  siioe  of  tiie  day. 
For  Sale  by 

DADMUN  &  HEYWOOD, 

520  Main  Street,  Knowles  Building. 


"  Everything  in  Wire  " 


We  luanufacture  from  steel  and  In-ass  wire  a  salable  line  of  Hardware  and  Kitchen 
Goods  Specialties,  Belt  Hooks;  Universal,  Jack  and  Plumbers'  Chains;  Coat  and 
Hat  Hooks;  Garment  Hangers;  Blind  Fixtures;  Kitchen  Wire  Goods;  Wire  Nails, 
Tacks  and  Staples.  Our  line  on  sale  at  all  Hardware  and  Department  Stores. 
Special  (loods  made  to  order  from  wire. 

The    Wire    Goods    Company 

WORCE,STE,I^,  MASSACHUSETTS 


'«iSi^li  ALUNDUM 


'^ 


is  the  hardest,  sharpest, 
nicest    imiform    abrasive. 


NORTON  GRINDING  WHEELS 

Made  of  ALUNDUM 

Represent  the  highest  efficiency  and  uniformity  in  grinding-  wheels. 

NORTON    COMPANY,         Worcester,  Mass. 

NIAGARA  FALLS  NEW  YORK         CHICAGO 


7/1  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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plunger  Elevator  Co., 


Safe,  Long-Lived,  Economical, 
High-Speed  Passenger  Eleva- 
tors a  Specialty 


Hydraulic  'Plunger 

LEVATORS. 


OFFICE    AND    FACTORY. 

BARBE,R*S,  ^  ^  WORCE^STUR,   MASS 

^e  Smith,  Green  Company 

R.  C.  CLEVELAND,  President  and  Treasurer 
Office,  Yards  and  Warehouses:  32   Bloomingdalc   Road,  Worcestcr,   Mass. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Builders'   Supplies 

PROPRIETORS     OF 

Elastic  Pulp  Plaster  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

ELASTIC  PULP  PLASTER 

The  only  perfect  Wall  Plaster  in  the  world 


Continuous 
Rolling  Mills 


Continuous 
Heating  Furnaces 


Continuous 
Gas  Producers 


Wire  Mill 
Machinery 


MORGAN  CONTINUOUS  ROLL  TRAIN. 


MORGAN  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 


WORCESTER,    MASS. 


New  York  Office: 
40  EXCHANGE  PLACE 


European  Office: 
52  RUE  DE  CONCRES,  BRUSSELS 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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rWOODBVKT- CARLTON  CO 


King  Disc  Meter 

Combining 

Best  Material 
and  Workmanship. 

Contractors,   Patronize 
Home  Industry. 


UNION 

WATER  METER 

COWPANY, 

Worcester.  Mass. 


WRIGHT  WIRE  CO. 


WIRE 
GUARD 
WORK. 

Elevator 
Cabs  and 
Enclosures 


Coa.1    Screens    and.    Riddles. 

POULTRY  NETTING. 


WORCESTER 
MACHINE 
SCREW  CO., 


Manufacturers  of 


I 

STANDARD  > 
SCREW  CO.  ^ 
SUCCESSORS.   ^ 

I 


SET,  CAP   AND    MACHINE     J 


SCREWS 


IN   IRON,  STEEL  AND  BRASS. 


STUDS    FOR    STEAM    ENGINES, J 


PUMPS,    ETC. 


Wo 


^ 


RCESTER, 


M 


ASS. 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 


PALMER,  MASS. 


Worcester  Has  More  Than  1000  Manufac- 
turing Plants 

Employing   26,000  Wage  Earners 

lU  Annual  Pay-roll  is  $13,000,000 
The  Value  of  Products  annually  produced  is  upward  of  $54,000,000 


Write  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Particulars 
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Cbe  most  favorable  place  tor  tbe  location 
of  a  /Ibanufacturing  JBusiness, 


Morccstcr 

flDassacbusetts 


Water 
Rate 
To  Man- 
ufacturers 
Ten  Cents 
per  1000 
Gallons. 


Central  Location. 

Unrivalled  Railroad  Facilities. 

High=Qrade  Mechanics. 

Unfailing  Supply  of  Help. 

Superior    Schools   the   Attrac= 
tion  for  Labor. 


For  further  information 
address 


Secretary, 
Boarb  of  ^ra^e. 
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WORCESTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Worcester  Kemp  Manure  Spreader,  Buckeye  Mower, 
Bullard  Hay  Tedder,  Worcester  Rake.  Richardson 
Manufacturing  Co.,  84  Prescott  St.,  Worcester. 

ARCHITECTS. 

George  H.  Clcmence,  Architect,  "Walker  Building, 
Room  205,  40.=)  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Stephen  C.  Earle,  Architect,  Room  4.5.  Burnside  Build- 
ing. 339  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Fuller  &  Delano  Company,  Architects,  4.52  Main  St. 
VVoreester,  Mass.     Ward  P.  Delano,  Robt.  L.  Fuller 

Clellan  Waldo  fisher.  Architect.  Office,  718  State 
Mutual  Building,  Worcester. 


Frost,  Briggs  &  Chamberlain.  Architects,   Offices  .518 
Main  Street.  Kuovvles  Building.  Worcester,  Mass. 

ASH  SIFTERS. 

"Hustler"  Ash  Sifter.    Hill  Dryer  Co.,  340-350  Park 
Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 

BALL  BEARINGS. 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  North  Ave. ;  take  Barber's 
Crossing  Car.  Automobile  and  Bicycle  Parts. 
Metal  Stampings. 

BANKS. 
People's  Savings  Bank,  452  Main  Street.     See  Advt. 


Worcester  County  Institution  for  Savings.  )3  Foster 
St.    See  Advt. 

Worcester  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank.  314  Main  St.  See 
Advt. 

Worcester  Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  311  Main  St,  See 
Advt. 

Worcester  National  Bank,  9  Foster  Street,     See  Advt. 
Worcester  Trust  Co.,  448  Main  Street.     See  Advt. 

BELTING. 

Oak  tanned  leather  belting  always  in  stock.  Graton 
&  Knight  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomingdale  Road.   See  Advt. 

Pure  Oak  Bark  Tanned  Leather  Belting.  Special 
Waterproof  Belting,"B.  &  F,'"Belting,  Dynamo  Belts 
and  other  specials.  Mill  Supplies.  J.  F.  &  W.  H. 
Warren  Co.,  44  Vine  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

BLACKSMITHS. 

Common  Sense  Shoeing  Forge.  John  J.  Grady,  162 
Mechanic  Street.    Tel.  1028-6. 

BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 

Bolts,  cold  punched  nuts  and  washers,  die  making  and 
metal  punching.  Thomas  Smith  Co.,  Frank  W. 
Foye,  14  Cypress  Street. 

BOOK    BINDERY. 

Book  Binders  and  Paper  Rulers.  J.  S.  Wesby  & 
Sons,  38(  Main  Street  and  .50  Foster  Street. 

BUILDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Builders'  Supplies.  Smith,  Green  Co.,  32  Blooming- 
dale  Road.    See  Advt. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Bookkeepers,  stenographers  and  typewriters.  Beck- 
er's Business  College,  492  Main  St.    See  Advt. 

Business  Men  when  in  need  of  carefully  trained  Book- 
keepers and  Stenographers  apply  to  C.  B.  Post, 
Worcester  Business  Institute,  476  Main  Street. 

CALENDARS. 

Advertising  Calendars,  Blotters,  Circulars,  Booklets, 
Mailing  Cards.  Etc.  Progress  Pub.  Co.,  377  Main  St. 

CHAINS. 

Jack  Chains,  Ladder  Chains,  all  kinds  of  Metal.  Hale 
Brothers  Compant,  42  Lagrange  Street. 

CLOTHES  DRYERS. 

For  Lawn,  Balcony  or  Roof.  Hill  Dryer  Co.,  340  to 
350  Park  Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 

CONTRACTORS    AND   BUILDERS. 

Builders  of  public,  commercial  and  manufacturing 
buildings  and  private  residences.  J.  W.  Bishop  Co., 
Worcester.    Boston,    Providence,  New  York. 

C.  J.  Cross,  General  Contractor.  Estimates  furnished 
on  any  class  of  buildings.  Office,  82  Foster  Street, 
Worcester. 

Public  and  mercantile  buildings  a  specialty.  The 
NoRCROSS  Bros.  Co.    See  Advt. 

DECORATORS  AND  PAINTERS. 

Artistic  frescoing  and  decorating  of  churches,  halls  and 
residenc<  s,  sign  and  house  painting.  Sandgren  & 
EHNBORG,  274  Main  Street.     Tel.  983-4. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  in  Supplies,  We 
install  Dynamos  and  Motors,  Telephones,  Lighting, 
Etc.  Page  Electric  Co.,  24  Pearl  Street. 

Electrical  Supplies,  construction  Automatic  Telephone 
.Systems.  Plummer,  Ham  &  Richardson,  619 
Main  Street. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER. 

Electric  Light  and  Power  supplied  by  Worcester 
Electric  Light  Company,  66  Faraday  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

ELEVATORS. 

Hydraulic  plunger  elevators.  Plunger  Elevator 
Co.,  Barber's.      See  Advt. 

GRINDING  WHEELS. 

Grinding  Wheels,  grinding  machinery  and  India  oil 
stones.    Norton  Co.    See  Advt. 

ENGRAVING. 

Half-Tone  Work  done  artistically.  Woodbury-Carl- 
ton Co.,  4  Walnut  Street.     See  Advt. 

ENGINE  LATHES. 

Drilling  Machines  and  engine  lathes.  Prentice 
Brothers,  Cambridge  Street.    See  Advt. 
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ENGINEERS. 

Mill  Buildings,  Steel,  Concrete  Construction;  Power 
Installations,  Thompson  &  Gallagher,  339  Main  St. 

ENVELOPE   MANUFACTURERS. 

Envelopes  and  Envelope  Specialties.  Logan,  Swift 
&  Bbigham  Division.    See  Agv. 

FIREARMS. 

Guns  and  pistols  of  all  kinds.  Harrington  &  Rich- 
ardson Arms  Co..  Park  Avenue.    See  Advt. 

FOUNDRIES. 

Light  and  heavy  Iron  Castings.  Jackson  Street 
Foundry,  J.  A.  Colvin,  Prop.,  .52  Jackson  Street. 

GAS    ENGINES. 

Greendale  Gas  Engine  Co.,  manufacturers  of  Gas  and 
Gasoline  EnKin^'s.  S.  F.  Burlingame,  Manager. 
Shop  'Phone  1063--J. 

HOTEL. 

Bay  State  House,  European  plan.  C.  W.  Ripley,  pro- 
prietor.   See  Advt. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Supplies  for  blacksmiths,  carriage-makers.  Geo.  F. 
Blake,  Jr..  &  Co.  Office  and  storehouse  Mechanic 
and  Foster  Streets.    Tel.  3.508-2509. 

IRON    FOUNDERS. 

High  Grade  Machinery  Castings.  Standard  Foundry 
Co.,  Tainter  Street.    See  Advt. 

INSURANCE. 

General  insurance  agency.  Charles  E.  Grant, 
Rooms  711  and  712  State  Mutual  Building. 


Life  Policies.    State  Mutual  Life  Assurancb-Co. 

See  Advt. 

LEATHER  AND  CANVAS  GOODS. 

Suit  Cases  and  Bags.  Toilet  Cases.  Music  Goods.  Etc. 
Warren  Leather  Goods  Co.,  80  Austin  Street. 

LEATHER  BELTING. 

Hudson's  extra  oak-tanned  Leather  Belting  always  in 
stock.  Hudson  Belting  Co.,  Eaton  Place.  See  Advt. 

LOOMS  AND  REPAIRS. 

Looms  and  Repairs.    Crompton  &  Knowles   Loom 
Works.    See  Advt. 

LUMBER. 

W.  H.  Sawyer  Lumber  Co.    Hard  Pine  Timber   a    spe- 
cialty.   All  Kinds  Finish  constantly  in  kiln. 

Stone  &  Foster  Lumber  Co.,   Central  and   Union   Sts. 
Genern.l  line  of  lumber,  wholesale  or  retail. 


MACHINE  SCREWS. 

Machine  Screws  in  iron,  steel  and  brass.    Worcester 
Machine  Screw  Co.,  Beacon  Street.    See  Advt. 


MACHINISTS'  TOOLS. 

Planers  a  specialty.  Machine  Tools,  Lathes  and  Drills. 
J.  .S.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  23  Hermon  Street. 

Lathes,  Punches  and  Shears.    W.  C.  Young,  17  Her- 
mon Street. 


METAL  SPECIALTIES. 

Stove  Trimmings,  steampipe  collars  and  ferrules.  Mat- 
thews Mfg.  CO.,  lO-l  Gold  Street.    See  Advt. 

MILL  SUPPLIES. 

Crawford  &  Co.,  6'>5  Main  Street.  Everything  in 
Mill  Supplies,  Wool  Stock,  Cotton  and  Cotton  Waste. 

OVERALLS. 

Overalls,  Shirts,  Frocks,  Etc.  A.  G.  Hildreth,  25 
Hermon  Street,  Worcester.  Mass. 

PATENT  CURTAIN  RODS. 

Adjustable  Curtain  Rods  and  Sockets.  Fowler  &  Co., 
65  Beacon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

PRINTING. 

Good  Printing  quickly  executed.     F.  S.  Blanchard  & 

Co.,  (5  Walnut  Street.     See  Advt. 

Printing  and  Engraving,  Hurleys  Printery,  38  and  44 
Front  Street. 

Posters,  Show  Cards,  Theatrical  and  Commercial 
Priming.     C.  R.  Stores,  16  Mechanic  Street. 

Commercial  Printing  and  Blank-book  Work.  O.  B. 
Wood,  50  Foster  Street.     See  Advt. 

RAILROADS. 

Boston  &  Albany  division  of  N.  Y.   C.  &  H.  R.  R.   R. 

See    Advt. 

RAZORS.. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles,  including  Safety  Razors. 
J.  R.  TORREY  Razor  Co.,  Chandler  Street. 

REEDS. 

Organ  Reeds  and  Reed  Boards.    Hammond  Reed  Co., 

Worcester,  Mass.     See  Advt. 

RAZOR    STROPS. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of  Strops,  also  Stropping 
Machine.    J.  R.  Torrey  &  Co.,  Chandler, Street. 

ROLLING  MILLS. 

Continuous  Rolling  Mills,  Gas  Producers  and  Wire  Mill 
Machinery.    Morgan  Construction  Co.     See  Adv. 

SHOE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Heywood,  the  Worcester  made  Shoe.  Heywood  Boot 
&  Shoe  Co..  Retail  Store  415  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

SLIPPERS. 

Shoes  and  Slippers.  Barefoot  Sandals.  Felt  footwear 
a  specialty.  Worcester  Slipper  Co.,  J.  P.  Gros- 
venor,  Prop.,  370  Park  Avenue. 

STAMPINGS. 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  North  Ave. :  take  BarlDeTs' 
Crossing  car.  Light  and  heavy  Stampings  in  all 
metals. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  FITTERS. 

Braman,  Dow  &  Co.,  Contractors  for  Heating  Ap- 
paratus, Steam,  Water  or  Vapor.  Mill  Piping  a 
specialty.     Summer  Street. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  SUPPLIES. 

Leading  Makes  of  steam  and  hot  water  heaters.  Cen- 
tral Supply  Co.,  35  Waldo  Street.    See  Advt. 

SUIT  CASES  AND  BAGS. 

Largest  and  best  variety,  up-to-date  in  every  respect. 
Warren  Leather  Goods  Co. 
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TACKS  AND  NAILS.  WIRE  FLY  KILLER. 

Shoe    Tacks.    Hungarian    Nails,    Hob    Nails.     P.  E.        Bigelow  Wire  Fly  Killer.    It  kills  but  does  not  crush 

SoMERs,  17  Hermon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.  the  fly.    J.  F.  Bigelow.  11  Foster  Street. 

TAXIDERMIST.  WIRE  GOODS. 
Chas    K.  Reed,    Naturalists'    Supplies.      7r>   Thomas       Wire  of  all  Kinds.    Spencer  Wire  Co.,  Worcester  and 

Street,  corner  Union.  Worcester  Mass.  Spencer.     SeeAovt. 

,    ,,„,  „       „„  Wire  Goods  and  Wire  Novelties.    Worcester  Wire 

VALENTINES.  Goods  Co.    See  Advt. 


Valentines,   Holiday  tioods,    Kaster  Novelties.    The       ^j       ^jj.^  ^lo^jj  ^^^  poultry  netting.      Wright  Wire 
Geo.  C.  VVhit>ev  Co..  b7  Union  Street,  Worcester.  (.q*  Worcester  and  Palmer.     See  Advt. 

WATER  METERS.  WOOL-SPINNING  MACHINERY. 

The  Best  Known  Meter.    UN[t)N    Water   Meter   Co.         Johnson    &   Bassett.    Wool-Spinning  Machinery.     114 
Hermon  Street.     See  Advt.  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

BANKS. 


nrfilORCESTER  NATIONAL  BANK,  g  Foster  Street.  Incorporated  as  a  State  Bank  in  1804;  as 
LJ  a  National  Bank  in  1864.  Capital,  $250,000;  surplus  and  undivided  protits,  $321,508.72. 
Dividends  April  and  October;  rate  past  year,  8  per  cent.  President,  James  P.  Hamilton; 
Cashier,  Samitel  D.  Spurr;  Assistant  Cashier,  F  M.  Hedden;  Directors,  A.  (ieorge  Bullock, 
Charles  A.  Chase,  James  P.  Hamilton,  Lincoln  X.  Kinnicutt,  Edward  L.  Davis,  George  F. 
Brooks,  Paul  B.  ^lorgan,  Reginald  Washl)urn,  ]Matthew  J.  Wliittall. 

pfilORCESTER  TRUST  COMPANY,  344  Main  Street.  Incorporated  in  1868.  Crpital,  §500,000; 
ILill  surjjlus,  $500,000.  Dividends  January,  April,  July  and  October;  rate  past  year,  6  per  cent. 
William  D.  Luey.  President;  Henry  A.  Marsh,  Xathaiiiel  Paine,  Henry  P.  ^lurray,  Vice  Presi- 
dents; Samuel  iL  Clary,  Treasurer ;'Alvin  S.  Daniels,  Secretary;  Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors, 
Henry  A.  ^larsh ;  Directors,  CUiarles  S.  Barton,  Geo.  F.  Blake,  A.  George  Bullock,  John  H. 
Coes, ' Alexander  DeWitt,  Thomas  B.  Eaton,  William  Endicott,  Jr. ,  Henry  F.  Harris,  Rockwood 
Hoar,  C.  Henry  Hutchins,  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  Edwin  T.  IMarble,  J.  Russell  ]\Iarble,  Neal 
Rantoul,  Wm.-H.  Sawyer,  Frank  Bulkeley  Smith,  E.  D.  Thayer,  Chas.  INI.  Thayer,  Robert  M. 
Washburn,  George  W.  Wells,  M.  J.  Whittall,  Ct.  3Iarston  Whitin,  Charles  A.  AVilliams,  Robert 
Winsor,  A.  AV.  Parmelee,  A.  O.  Young. 


m 


EOPLE'S  SAVINGS  BANK,  452  Main  Street.  Incorporated  in  1864.  Deposits  Februrry  1, 
811,450,000.  Guaranty  Fund,  8540,000.  Number  of  depositors,  24,2:>4.  Deposits  put  upon 
interest  February,  May,  August  and  November  1st.  Dividends  iniyal)le  February  and  August  2d 
and  added  to  the  principal  as  of  the  1st  of  those  months  if  not  withdrawn.  President,  Samuel  R. 
Heywood;  Treasurer,  Charles  "SI.  Bent;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Frederick  W.  W'hite;  Investment 
Coraiuittee,  Samuel  R.  Heywood,  Edwin  T.  :Marble,  Henry  31.  Harris,  Charles  M.  Thayer, 
Alexander  DeAMtt. 

mHE  WORCESTER  MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK,  Worcester,  Mass.  Organized,  1851. 
Otiicers:  President,  A.  B.  R.  Sprague;  Vice  Presidents,  Joint  H.  Coes,  Thomas  B.  Eaton, 
Eli  J.  AAliittemore ;  Treasurer,  Frank  AV.  Cutting;  Trustees,  A.  P..  R.  Sprague,  Thomas  B.  Eaton, 
Thomas  G.  Kent,  Eli  J.  AVhittemore,  John  H.  Goes,  Francis  H.  Dewey,  Chas.  A.  Hill,  Chas.  F. 
Hanson,  Geo.  E.  :Merrill,  Levis  G.  White,  Francis  AV.  Blacker,  Henry  S.  Pratt,  Arthur  P.  Rugg, 
Chas.  D.  Lamson. 

P«|ORCESTER  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  314  Main  Street.  Incorporated,  April  1, 
ILill  1854.  Assets,  810, 47.3, 732. 5'.l;  number  of  depositors,  34,421.  Deposits  received  from  five 
cents  to  $1000  and  placed  on  interest  Januitt-y,  April,  July  and  October.  Dividends  payable  on 
and  after  January  15  and  July  15.  President,  Henry  M.  AA'itter;  Vice  Presidents,, Simeon  N. 
Story,  Gilbert  J.  Rugg,  Edwin  Brown,  Roger  F.  Upham,  Otis  E.  Putnam,  James  Draper;  Treas- 
urer, J.  Stewart  Brown. 

ffnlORCESTER  COUNTY  INSTITUTION  FOR  SAVINGS,  13  Foster  Street.  Incorporated, 
V^  February  5,  1.S28.  Deposits,  820,4.30,771.54;  assets,  $21,912,744.63;  number  depositors, 
39,955.  Deposits  put  on  interest  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Dividends  payable  January 
15  and  July  15.  President,  Charles  A.  Chase;  Vice  Presidents,  Edward  L.  Davis,  George  E. 
Francis,  Thomas  H.  Gage;  Treasurer,  Alfred  L.  Aiken;  Board  of  Investment,  Charles  A.  Chase, 
Samuel  B.  AA'oodward,  George  E.  Francis,  Lyman  A.  Ely,  A.  George  Bullock;  Clerk  of  Corpora- 
tion, Charles  F.  Aldrich. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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The  Old  Family  Wine  Store 

Ogz>Q(K:r>oo<^>00«cz:>Q   sole   MANurACTURERS    OF   o<:z>oo^>OQ<:z>oo<z» 

G.r.H.  PRIVATE  STOCK  WHISKEY 


and 


Cold  Blast 
Ginger  Ale 

Write      for      Price      List 

GEO.  P.  HEWETT  CO. 


Established  1860 
Telephone    2455 


41,  43,  45  Waldo  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


J^JIIJLJ^OLs:Ef 


NEWYORK 

'©NTRAL^ 

'  :  LINES  ^  ' 


Sleeping  Car  Service 
Between  Worcester  and  New  York  City 

Via    Boston   &   Albany  R.    R.,   over   "Springfield    Line." 

Sleeper  is  placed  in  the  Depot  at  10.30  p.m.,  and  may  be  occupied  at 
that  time;  leaves  12.44  midnig-ht ;  due  New  York  City  at  6.48  a.m.;  sleeper  will 
remain  in  Grand  Central  Station  until  7  o'clock. 

Returning  Sleeper  is  placed  in  Grand  Central  Station  10  p.m.,  and  may  be 
occupied  at  that  time  ;  leaves  at  11.00  p.m.  Will  be  sidetracked  at  Worcester 
so  that  passengfers  may  remain  in  car  until  7  a.m.  if  desired. 

10  TRAINS  A  DAY  leave  Worcester  via  New  York  Central  Lines,  as  fol- 
lows:    6.24,9.40,  11.23,  11.55  a-ni.;   1.05,3.09,4.39,  7.10,9.09p.m.;  1.05a.m. 

For  reservations  call  on  W.  U.  Bixby,  Ticket  Agent,  Union  Station. 

J.  E.  Sweeney,  City  Ticket  and  Passenger  Agent,  385  Main  Street,  Worcester. 

A.  S.  HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Boston. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  me7ition  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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PRENTICE    BROS.     COMPANY, 

WORCESTER,   MASS. 


BUILDERS    OF 


Drilling    Machines  and    Engine    Lathes. 


Coates  Hair  Clippers  and  flexible  transmission. 


COATES  CLIPPER  MFG.  CO..    WORCESTER,  MASS. 


MATTHEWS  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


^^  «^  f^ 


STOVE  TRIMMINGS, 
BALL  BEARINGS, 

Steam-Pipe  Collars, 

Ferrules  and 

Sheet  JVletal  Specialties. 


104   Gold  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  T.  MATTHEWS.  Treasurer. 


Commontoealtf)  3^vt^^ 


■ 
■  ■ 


A.ri  estalDlis]-\ment 
fitted  for 

printing 

at  a  minimum,   cost 

Once  a  customer, 
alvsrays  one 


O.  B.  WOOD,  Proprietor 

50     FOSTER    ST.,      WORCESTER 


1)1  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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American  and 


Bay     State    House.     ..  European  Plan 

C.  W.  RIPLEY,  Proprietor    .-.    WORCESTER,  MASS. 


WORCESTER 


Largest  ^lanufacturina:  City 
in  tlie  United  States  n()t  on  a 
waterway — over  1000  Industrial 
Plants,  employino;  2(3,000  me- 
chanics. 

Has  more  than  3,000,000  peo- 
ple within  a  radius  of  50  miles. 

Has  four  great  connecting 
Railroad  Sy.stems  with  superior 
shipping  facilities. 

Has  172  Passenger  Trains  a 
day. 

Has  293  miles  Street  Rail- 
way Tracks,  over  wiiich  30,000- 
000  passengers  ride  annually. 

Has  ^52,000,000  deposits  in 
Savings  Banks,  credited  to 
112,000  depositors. 


of 

fartur= 
cm 


Has  Park  System  covering 
more  than  1200  acres. 

Has  most  beautiful  AVater 
Park  in  the  country. 

Has  210  miles  of  Streets,  176 
miles  of  Sewers  and  103  miles 
of  Water  Mains. 

Has  95  Public  Schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

Has  25  Libraries  with  over 
500,000  volumes. 

The  Largest  Loom  "Works, 
Valentine,  (irinding  Wheel,  En- 
velope, Corset,  Brussels  Carpet, 
Paper-box  Machinery,  Skate, 
Wire-working,  Card  Clothing 
and  Spring  Plants  in  the  World. 


For  further  information  regarding  Worcester^  write  to 

Secretary  Worcester  Board  of  Trade 


WORCESTER,   ALISSACH  USE^nS 


HAMMOND        REED        COMPANY 

IVlANUFACTURERS    OF 

Organ  P».eeds,  Reed  Boards  and  other  Organ  Supplies 

Telegraph  and  Cable  Address.  ■•Reeds/'  Worcester.  Ma-s.,  U.  S.  A.  WORCESTER.,   MASS. 

In  ■writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the    ]Voreester  Magazine. 
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St.  JOHN'S  CHURCH,   NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 
The  Norcross  Brothers  Co.,  Builders,  Worcester,  Mass. 


rintins 


Jj     ei,.      \>k 


as  printing  ought 
to  be 

The  Blanchard  Press 

SiyL  NValnut  Street,  'Worcester,  Mass. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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LOOMS   and    REPAIRS 


_««w>5  ^   . 


CROMPTON   &    KNOWLES    LOOM   WORKS 

Worcester  Providence  PhilacJelpl-iia 


For  Statistics  of  Worcester  and 
List  of  Things  Made 

Write  to  the  SECRETARY  BOARD  OF  TRADE 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine, 


The  Worcester  Magazine 

Vol.   IX.  CONTENTS   FOR   DECEMBER,   1906.  No.   12 

Frontispiece.     Congressman-Elect  Growth  of  Socialism,  -        -        _    248 

Charles  G.  Washburn.  t     *       ..•       •     /--^    r-  ^  o 

instruction  m  City  Government,         -     248 

Magazine  and  Municipal  Comment.  Hon.  Charles  Grenfill  Washburn,  -     249 

Interesting  Paper  by  John  R.  Back,  J45  jg    Organized    Wealth    a    Menace   to 

Odd  Fellows  Have  a  New  Temple,  -  245  Republican    Institutions  ?      By 

For  a  Permanent  Exhibiticn.      -         -  246  James  Logan,      -----     251 

Congressman  Rockwood  Hoar,  -  247  Conduct    of    a    Successful    Machine 

Another  Rush  for  City  Offices,  -  247  Shop.     By  John  R.  Back,  -         -     258 


Published  monthly  by  the  Worcester  Board  of  Trade,  11  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Committee  on  Publication,  Rufus  B.  Fowler,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Irving  E.  Comins,  Milton  P. 
Higgins,  George  W.  Mackintire.  Terms  $1.00  a  year;  single  copies,  10  cents.  For  sale  by 
newsdealers.      Entered  at  the  Post  Ot¥ice,  Worcester,  Mass.,  as  second-class  matter.  May  10,  igoi. 


SPENCER  WIRE  CO 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


ALL   KINDS  OF 


Wire — Wire  Articles  and  Wire  Fencing 

Ornamental  Wrought  Iron  Work  and  Fencing 

Florist  Wire  Supplies 


In  writina  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Maaasine. 
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That  Office  Help 


Is  a  source  of  continual  anxiety  to 

the   business   man   unless  he  has 

_         the  best.     Poor   help  costs  more 

than  good  help  does.     Becker's    Business  College  has  turned  out  the  best  class  of  help 

employed   in    Worcester.      AMien  in  need  of  sucli  help  send  to  Becker's — the  school  giving  the 

strongest  business  training  in  New  England. 

Telephone  378=3 


E,.  C.  A.  BIICKER,  Prop. 


listublisliud   1S71.  Incorporated   iSSS. 

HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO., 

JBanufacturers  of 

FIRE-ARMS. 

Descriptivf  Catalogue  on  request.         WORCESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Log:an,  Swift  &  Brig^ham 

ENVELOPE  CO.  DIVISION 

Worcester,    Massachusetts 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  STANDARD 


The—^ 

Outlook  Envelope 

Insures  economy  and  absolute  accuracy 
in  the  addressing  of  all  your  mail  matter. 


The  Improved  Columbian 
Clasp  Envelope 

The  best  and  most  satisfactory  Merchan- 
dise Envelope  made. 


Specialists  in  STEEL  DIE  STAMPING 

tor  Commercial  Work.     Samples  and  Prices  of  our  Standard  Goods 
furnished  by  your  Stationer  or  Printer. 


it 


Everything  in  Wire  " 


We  manufacture  from  steel  and  brass  wire  a  salable  line  of  Hardware  and  Kitchen 
Goods  Specialties,  Belt  Hooks;  Universal,  Jack  and  Plumbers'  Chains;  Coat  and 
Hat  Hooks;  Garment  Hangers;  Blind  Fixtures;  Kitchen  Wire  Goods;  Wire  Nails, 
Tacks  and  Staples.  Our  line  on  sale  at  all  Hardware  and  Department  Stores. 
Special  Goods  made  to  order  from  wire. 

The    Wire    Goods    Company 

WORCE,STE.R,  MASSACHUSETTS 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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LOOMS   and    REPAIRS 


vs^sssa^ 


<%» 


-^-'t:::|^^      '-'^^ 


CROMPTON   &   KNOWLES   LOOM   WORKS 

\A^oroester  l-^rovidence  Philadelpl-iia 


Norton  Grinding  W^heels 

Made  of 

ALUNDUM 

Secure  accurate  and  uniform  results  in  work.  In  g}-inding  ivheels 
the  abrasive  g"rain  of  i^iven  size  is  bonded  togfether  to  produce  a 
certain  grade  of  temper  for  a  certain  kind  of  work.  All  our 
grinding"  problems  can  be  solved  with  the  >iiilit  i^iade  and  grai}i  of 
NORTON  GRINDING  WHEEL.  V/e  shall  ])e  pleased  to  study 
your  conditions  and  advise  you. 


Niagara  Falls 


Norton  Company 

"Worcester,  Mass. 

New  York 


Chicago 


Ln  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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plunger  Elevator  Co., 


Safe,  Long-Lived,  Economical, 
High-Speed  Passenger  Eleva- 
tors a  Specialty 


Ht;draulic  Plunger 

LEVATORS. 


OFRICE    AND    RACTORY. 

BARBHR's,       ^       ^       worce:ste:r,  mass 

Smith,  Green  Company 

R.  C.  CLEVELAND,  President  and  Treasurer 
Office,  Yards  and  Warehouses:  32   Bloomingdalc   Road,  Worccster,   Mass. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Builders'   Supplies 

PROPRIETORS     OF 

Elastic  Pulp  Plaster  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

ELASTIC  PULP  PLASTER 

The  only   perfect  Wall   Plaster  in  the  world 


4Sto      ftil__ISi^      JJl 


Continuous 
Rolling  Mills 


Continuous 
Heating  Furnaces 


Continuous 
Gas  Producers 


Wire  Mill 
Machinery 


MORGAN  CONTINUOUS  ROLL  TRAIN. 


MORGAN  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 


WORCESTER,    MASS. 


New  York  Office: 
40  EXCHANGE  PLACE 


European  Office: 
52  RUE  DE  CONCRES,  BRUSSELS 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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iWOODBVMT- CARLTON  CO 

.Ay\diQ(G.    d: t^^^/^^Xi.^   }V^yj-\^ ef^^/'^T^ 


King  Disc  Meter 


mbining 

Best  Material 
Workmanship. 

Contractors,   Patronize 
Home  Industry. 

UNION 

WATER  METER 

COMPANY, 

■  Worcester.  Mass. 


WRIGHT  WIRE  CO. 


WIRE 
GUARD 
WORK. 

Elevator 

Cabs  and 

Enclosures 


Coal    Screens    and    Riddles. 

POULTRY  NETTING. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.  PALMER,  MASS. 


WORCESTER 
MACHINE 
SCREW  CO., 


STANDARD 
SCREW  CO. 
SUCCESSORS. 


Manufacturers  of 


SET,  CAP   AND    MACHINE 

SCREWS 

IN  IRON,  STEEL  AND  BRASS. 

STUDS  FOR  STEAM  ENGINES,! 
PUMPS,  ETC. 


^ 


Wo 


RCESTER,       lYlASS. 


M 


Worcester  Has  More  Than  1000  Manufac- 
turing Plants 

Employing   26,000  Wage  Earners 


Its  Annual  Pay-roll  is  $13,000,000 
The  Value  of  Products  annually  produced  is  upward  of  $54,000^000 


Write  the  Board  of  Trade  for  Particulars 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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^^AMAICA 


JAMAICA 


WHERE   SUMMER  IS 
12  MONTHS   LONG 

Nowhere  can  winter  be  spent  so  delightfully 

THE    UNITED     FRUIT     COMPANY'S 

Steel    Twin-Screw  U.  S.  Mail  Steamships 

Sailings     Weekly   from    Boston,  Philadelphia    and    Baltimore 

Round  Trip  Fare,  $75  benh  ^sTater^oor  Single  Fare,  $40 

Write  for  Jamaica  Literature  describing  and  illustrating  the  Island  and  tours 
of  interest.     Address  General  Passenger  Agent 

UNITED     FRUIT     COMPANY 

Long   Wharf,  Boston. 


Or  call  on  either  of  the  following  Worcester  Agents: 

J.  F.  HEALY,  368  Main  St.  O.  F.  RAWSON,  391  Main  St. 

J.  E.  SWEENEY,  385  Main  Street. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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WORCESTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 

MANUPACTURERS  AND  DEALERS. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Worcester  Kemp  Manure  Spreader,  Buckeye  Mower, 
BuUard  Hay  Tedder,  Worcester  Rake.  Richardson 
Manufacturing  Co.,  84  Prescoit  St.,  Worcester. 

ARCHITECTS. 

George  H.  CIcmencc,  Architect,  Walker  Building, 
Room  iO.T,  405  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Stephen  C.  Earle,  Architect,  Room  45,  Burnside  Build- 
ing-. 339  Main  Sti-eet,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Fuller  &  Delano  Company,  Architects,  4.52  Main  St. 
Worcester,  Mass.     Ward  P.  Delano,  Robt.  L.  Fuller 

Clellan  Waldo  fisher,  Architect.  Office,  718  State 
Mutual  Building,  Worcester. 

frost,  Briggs  &  Chamberlain,  Architects,  Offices  518 
Main  Street.  Knowles  Building.  Worcester,  Mass. 

ASH  SIFTERS. 

"Hustler"  Ash  Sifter.  Hill  Dryer  Co.,  340-350  Park 
Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 

BALL  BEARINGS. 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  North  Ave. :  take  Barber's 
Crossing  Car.  Automobile  and  Bicycle  Parts. 
Metal  Stampings. 

BANKS. 

People's  Savings  Bank,  452  Main  Street.     See  Advt. 

Worcester  County  Institution  for  Savings,  13  Foster 
St.     See  Advt. 

Worcester  five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  314  Main  St.  See 
Advt. 

Worcester  Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  311  Main  St.     See 

Advt. 

Worcester  National  Bank,  9  Foster  Street,      See  Advt. 
Worcester  Trust  Co.,  448  Main  Street.     See  Advt. 
BELTING. 

Oak  tanned  leather  belting  always  in  stock.  Graton 
&  Knight  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomingdale  Road.   See  Advt. 

Pure  Oak  Bark  Tanned  Leather  Belting.  Special 
Waterproof  Belting, "B.  &F. "Belting,  Dynamo  Belts 
and  other  specials.  Mill  Supplies.  J.  F.  &  W.  H. 
Warren  Co.,  44  Vine  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

BLACKSMITHS. 

Common    Sense  Shoeing  Forge.    John  J.  Grady,   162 

Mechanic  Street.     Tel,  1028-6. 

BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 

Bolts,  cold  punched  nuts  and  washers,  die  making  and 
metal  punching.  Thomas  Smith  Co.,  Frank  W. 
Foye,  14  Cypress  Street. 

BOOK    BINDERY. 

Book  Binders  and  Paper  Rulers.  J.  S.  Wesby  & 
Sons,  387  Main  Street  and  50  Foster  Street. 

BUILDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

Builders'  Supplies.  Smith,  Green  Co.,  32  Blooming- 
dale  Road.     See  Advt. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Bookkeepers,  stenographers  and  typewriters.  Beck- 
er's Business  College,  492  Main  St.    See  Advt. 

Business  Men  when  in  need  of  carefully  trained  Book- 
keepers and  Stenographeis  apply  to  C.  B.  Post, 
Worcester  Business  Institute,  476  Main  Street. 

CALENDARS. 

Advertising  Calendars,  Blotters,  Circulars,  Booklets, 
Mailing  Cards.  Etc.  Progress  Pub.  Co.,  377  Main  St. 

CHAINS. 

Jack  Chains,  Ladder  Chains,  all  kinds  of  Metal.  Hale 
Brothers  Com  pan  v,  42  Lagrange  Street. 

CLOTHES  DRYERS. 

For  Lawn,  Balcony  or  Roof.  Hill  Dryer  Co.,  340  to 
350  Park  Avenue,  Worcester,  Mass. 

CONTRACTORS   AND  BUILDERS. 

Builders  of  public,  commercial  and  manufacturing 
buildings  and  private  residences.  J.  W.  Bishop  Co., 
Worcester,    Boston,   Providence,  New  York. 

E.  J.  Cross,  General  Contractor.  Estimates  furnished 
on  any  class  of  buildings.  Office,  82  Foster  Street, 
Worcester. 


The 


Public    and    mercantile    buildings  a  specialty. 
NoRCROSS  Bros.  Co.    See  Advt. 

DECORATORS  AND  PAINTERS. 

Artistic  frescoing  and  decorating  of  churches,  halls  and 
residences,  sign  and  house  painting.  Sandgren  & 
Ehnborg,  274  Main  Street.    Tel.  983-4. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  in  Supplies.  We 
install  Dynamos  and  Motors,  Telephones,  Lighting, 
Etc.  Page  electric  Co.,  24  Pearl  Street. 

Electrical  Supplies,  construction  Automatic  Telephone 
Systems.  Plummer,  Ham  &  Richardson,  619 
Main  Street. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER. 

Electric  Light  and  Power  supplied  by  Worcester 
Electric  Light  Company,  66  Faraday  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 


ELEVATORS. 


Hydraulic  plunger  elevators. 
Co.,  Barber's.      See  Advt. 


Plunger   Elevator 


GRINDING  WHEELS. 

Grinding    Wheels,  grinding  machinery  and   India   oil 
stones.    Norton  Co.    See  Advt. 

ENGRAVING. 

Half-Tone  Work  done  artistically.     Woodbury-Carl- 
ton Co.,  4  Walnut  Street.     See  Advt. 

ENGINE  LATHES. 


Drilling  Machines    and    engine 
Brothers,  Cambridge  Street. 


lathes.       Prentice 
See  Advt. 
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ENGINEERS. 

Mill   Buildings,   Steel,  Concrete  Construction:  Power 
Installations.  Thompson  &  Gallagher,  339  Main  St. 

ENVELOPE   MANUFACTURERS. 

Envelopes  and  Envelope  Specialties. 
&  Bbigham  Division.    See  Agv. 


Logan,  Swift 


FIREARMS. 

Guns  and  pistols  of  all  kinds.  Harrington  &  Rich- 
ardson Arms  Co..  Park  Avenue.     See  Advt. 

FOUNDRIES. 

Light  and  heavy  Iron  Casting?.  Jackson  Street 
Foundry,  J.  A.  Colvin.  Prop.,  52  Jackson  Street. 

GAS    ENGINES. 

Greendale  Gas  Engine  Co.,  manufacturers  of  Gas  and 
Gasoline  EnKim-s.  S.  F.  BURLINGAME,  Manager. 
Shop  'Phone  1063-->. 

HOTEL. 

Bay  State  Mouse,  European  plan.  C.  W.  Ripley,  pro- 
prietor.   See  Advt. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Supplies  for  blacksmiths,  carriage-makers.  Geo.  F. 
Blake,  Jr.,  &  Co.  Office  and  storehouse  Mechanic 
and  Foster  Streets.    Tel.  2508-2509. 

IRON    FOUNDERS. 

High  Grade  Machinery  Castings.  Standard  Foundry 

Co.,  Tainter  Street.     See  Advt. 

INSURANCE. 

General  insurance  agency.  Charles  E.  Grant, 
Rooms  711  and  712  State  Mutual  Buildiug. 


Life  Policies.    State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co. 
See  Advt. 

LEATHER  AND  CANVAS  GOODS. 

Suit  Cases  and  Bags.  Toilet  Cases.  Music  Goods,  Etc. 
Warren  Leather  Goods  Co.,  80  Austin  Street. 

LEATHER  BELTING. 

Hudson's  extra  oak-tanned  Leather  Belting  always  in 
stock.  Hudson  Belting  Co.,  Eaton  Place.  See  Advt. 

LOOMS   AND  REPAIRS, 

Looms  and  Repairs.    Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom 
Works.    See  Advt. 

LUMBER. 

W.  H.  Sawyer  Lumber  Co.    Hard  Pine  Timber   a    spe- 
cialty.   All  Kinds  Finish  constantly  in  kiln. 

Stone  &  Foster  Lumber  Co.,   Central  and   Union   Sts. 
General  line  of  lumber,  wholesale  or  retail. 


MACHINE  SCREWS. 

Machine  Screws  in  iron,  steel  and  brass.    Worcester 
Machine  Screw  Co.,  Beacon  Street.    See  Advt. 


MACHINISTS'  TOOLS. 

Planers  a  specialty.  Machine  Tools,  Lathes  and  Drills. 
J.  S.  Wheeler  &  Co..  23  Hermon  Street. 

Lathes,  Punches  and  Shears.    W.  C.  Young,  17  Her- 
mon Street. 


METAL  SPECIALTIES. 

Stove  Trimmings,  steampipe  collars  and  ferrules.  Mat- 
thews Mfg.  Co.,  104  Gold  Street.    See  Advt. 

MILL  SUPPLIES. 

Crawford  &  Co.,  665  Main  Street.  Everything  in 
Mill  Supplies,  Wool  Stock,  Cotton  and  Cotton  Waste. 

OVERALLS. 

Overalls,  Shirts,  Frocks,  Etc.  A.  G.  Hildreth,  25 
Hermon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

PATENT   CURTAIN   RODS. 

Adjustable  Curtain  Rods  and  Sockets.  Fowler  &  Co., 
bo  Beacon  Street,  Worcester.  Mass. 

PRINTING. 

Good  Printing  quickly  executed.  F.  S.  Blanchard  & 
Co..  6  Walnut  Street.     See  Advt. 

Printing  and  Engraving,  Hurley's  Printbby,  38  and  44 

Front  Street. 

Posters,  Show  Cards.  Theatrical  and  Commercial 
Printing.     C.  R.  Stobbs,  16  Mechanic  Street. 

Commercial    Printing  and   Blank- book    Work.     O.  B. 

Wood,  50  Foster  Street.    See  Advt. 

RAILROADS. 

Boston  &  Albany  division  of  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R. 
see    Advt. 

RAZORS. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles,  including  Safety  Razors. 
J.  R.  Torrey  Razor  Co.,  Chandler  Street. 

REEDS. 
Organ  Reeds  and  Reed  Boards.    Hammond  Reed  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass.     See  Advt. 

RAZOR    STROPS. 

Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of  Strops,  also  Stropping 
Machine.    J.  R.  Torrey  &  Co.,  Chandler  Street. 

ROLLING  MILLS. 

Continuous  Rolling  Mills,  Gas  Producers  and  Wire  Mill 
Machmery.    Morgan  Construction  Co.     See  Adv. 

SHOE   MANUFACTURERS. 

Heywood,  the  Worcester  made  Shoe.  Hbywood  Boot 
&  Shoe  Co.  ,  Retail  Store  415  Main  Street.    See  Advt. 

SLIPPERS. 

Shoes  and  Slippers.  Barefoot  Sandals.  Felt  footwear 
a  specialty.  Worcester  Slipper  Co.,  J.  P.  Gros- 
venor.  Prop.,  370  Park  Avenue. 

STAMPINGS. 

Worcester  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  North  Ave. ;  take  Barbers' 
Crossing  car.  Light  and  heavy  Stampings  in  all 
metals. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  FITTERS. 

Braman,  Dow  &  Co.,  Contractors  for  Heating  Ap- 
paratus. Steam,  Water  or  Vapor.  Mill  Piping  a 
specialty.     Summer  Street. 

STEAM  AND  GAS  SUPPLIES. 

Leading  Makes  of  steam  and  hot  water  heaters.  Cen- 
tral Supply'  Co.,  35  Waldo  Street.    See  Advt. 

SUIT  CASES  AND  BAGS. 

Largest  and  best  variety,  up-to-date  in  every  respect. 
Warren  Leather  Goods  Co. 
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TACKS  AND  NAILS.  WIRE  FLY  KILLER. 

Shoe    Tacks.    Hungarian    Nails.    Hob    Nails.     P.    E.  Bigelow  Wire  Fly  Killer.    It  kills  but  does  not  crush 

SoMERS,  IT  Hermon  Street.  Worcester.  Mass.  ilie  fly.    J.  F.  Bigei.ow.  11  Foster  Street. 

TAXIDERMIST.  WIRE  GOODS. 

Chas   K.  Rccd.    Naturalists'    Supplies.      75   Thomas  Wire  of  all  Kinds.    Spencer  WiuE  Co.,  Worcester  and 

Street,  corner  Union.  Worcester  Mass.  Spencer.     See  Aovt. 

Wire  Goods  and  Wire  Novelties.    Worcester  Wire 

VALENTINES.  Goods  Co.    See  Advt. 


Valentines,   Holiday  Goods.    Easter  Novelties.    The  wire,  wire  cloth  and  poultry  netting.      Wright  WIRE 

GEO.  C.  WHITNEY  Co..  b<  Union  Street,  Worcester.  f^^'  Worcester  and  Palmer.     See  Advt. 

WATER  METERS.  WOOL-SPINNING  MACHINERY. 

The  Best  Known  Meter.    UNtON    Water    Meter  Co.  Johnson    &  Bassett.    Wool-Spinning  Machinery.    114 

Hermon  Street.     See  Advt.  Poster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BANKS. 

pfllORCESTER  NATIONAL  BANK,  g  Foster  Street,  riu-orporated  as  a  State  Bank  in  ]S04;  as 
iLyl  a  National  Bank  in  1864.  Capital,  $250,000;  snrplus  and  undivided  protits,  $321,508.72. 
Dividends  AjH-il  and  October;  rate  past  year,  8  per  cent.  President,  Jam#s  P.  Hamilton; 
Casliier,  Samuel  D.  Spurr;  Assistant  Cashier,  F  ISI.  Hedden;  Directors,  A.  George  Bullock, 
Charles  A.  Chase,  James  P.  Hamilton,  Lincoln  X.  Kinnicutt,  Edward  L.  Davis,  George  F. 
Brooks,  Paul  B.  ^lorgan,  Peginald  AVashliurn,  :Matthew  J.  Whittall. 

pnlORCESTER  TRUST  COMPANY,  344  Main  Street.  Incorporated  in  1868.  Crpital,  $500,000; 
ILaJI  surplus,  $500,000.  Dividends  January,  April,  July  an<l  October;  rate  past  year,  6  per  cent. 
William  D.  Luey.  President;  Henry  A.  ^Marsh,  Nathaniel  Paine,  Henry  P.  ^Murray,  Vice  Presi- 
dents; Samuel  H.  Clary,  Treasurer;  Alvin  S.  Daniels,  Secretary;  Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors, 
Henry  A.  Marsh;  Directors,  Charles  S.  Barton,  Geo.  F.  Blake,  A.  George  Bullock,  John  H. 
Goes,' Alexander  De Witt,  Thomas  B.  Eaton,  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Henry  F.  Harris,  C.  Henry 
Hutchins,  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  Edwin  T.  INIarble,  J.  Russel  Marble,  Neal  Rantoul,  Wm.  H. 
Sawyer,  Frank  Bulkeley  Smith,  E.  D.  Thayer,  Chas.  M.  Thayer,  Poliert  M.  Washburn,  George 
W.  Wells,  :\I.  J.  Whittall,  (J.  Marston  Whitin,  Robert  Winsor,  A.  W.  Parmelee,  A.  O.  Young. 

IfglEOPLE'S  SAVINGS  BANK,  452  Main  Street.  Incorporated  in  1864.  Deposits  Februrry  1, 
ILbI  $ll,45n,(iu0.  Guaranty  Fund,  s.i4(»,000.  Number  of  depositors,  24,2o4.  Deposits  put  upon 
interest  February,  May,  August  and  November  1st.  Dividends  payable  February  and  August  2d 
and  added  to  the  principal  as  of  the  1st  of  those  montlis  if  not  withdrawn.  President,  Samuel  R. 
Heywood;  Treasurer,  Charles  M.  Bent;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Frederick  W.  White;  Investment 
Committee,  Samuel  R.  Heywood,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  Henry  M.  Harris,  Charles  M.  Thayer, 
Alexander  DeWitt. 

mHE  WORCESTER  MECHANICS  SAVINGS  BANK,  Worcester,  Mass.  Organized,  1851. 
Officers:  President,  A.  B.  R.  Sprague;  N'ice  Presidents,  John  H.  Goes,  Thomas  B.  Eaton, 
Eli  J.  Whittemore;  Treasurer,  Frank  Wl  Cutting;  Trustees,  A.  B.  R.  Sprague,  Thomas  B.  Eaton, 
Thomas  G.  Kent,  Eli  J.  Whittemore,  John  H.  Goes,  Francis  H.  Dewey,  Chas.  A.  Hill,  Chas.  F. 
Hanson,  Geo.  E.  Merrill,  Levis  G.  AVhite,  Francis  W.  Blacker,  Henry  S.  Pratt,  Arthur  P.  Rugg, 
Chas.  D.  Lamson. 

pnlORCESTER  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  314  Main  Street.  Incorporated,  April  1, 
liiJI  1S54.  Assets,  $10, 473, 732. 50;  nundjer  of  depositors,  34,421.  Deposits  received  from  five 
cents  to  $1000  and  placed  on  interest  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Dividends  payable  on 
and  after  January  15  and  July  15.  President,  Henry  M.  Witter;  Vice  Presidents, , Simeon  N. 
Story,  Gilbert  J.  Rugg,  Edwin  Brown,  Roger  F.  Upham,  Otis  E.  Putnam,  James  Draper;  Treas- 
urer, J.  Stewart  Brown. 

pnlORCESTER  COUNTY  INSTITUTION  FOR   SAVINGS,  13   Foster   Street.     Incorporated, 

ILyl  February  5,  1828.  Deposits,  $20,430,771.54;  assets,  $21,912,744.63;  number  depositors, 
39,955.  Deposits  put  on  interest  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Dividends  payable  January 
15  and  July  15.  President,  Charles  A.  Chase;  Vice  Presidents,  Edward  L.  Davis,  George  E. 
Francis,  Thomas  H.  Gage;  Treasurer,  Alfred  L.  Aiken;  Board  of  Investment,  Charles  A.  Chase, 
Samuel  B.  Woodward,  George  E.  Francis,  Lyman  A.  Ely,  A.  George  Bullock;  Clerk  of  Corpora- 
tion, Charles  F.  Aldrich. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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The  Old  Family  Wine  Store 

0<i:>0(xr:>oo<:z>oo<:z>o   sole   manufacturers    op  o<z>oo<ir>o6^z>oo<r:>0 

G^.H.  PRIVATE  STOCK  WHISKEY 


and 


Cold  Blast 
Ginger  Ale 

Write      for      Price      List 

GEO.  F.  HEWETT  CO. 

Established  1860 
Telephone    2455 

41,  43,  45  Waldo  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


NEWTO 
^  :  LIKES     '■ 


Sleeping  Car  Service 
Between  Worcester  and  Ne>v  York  City 

Via   Boston   &   Albany  R.    R.,   over   "  Springfield   Line." 

Sleeper  is  placed  in  the  Depot  at  10.30  p.m.,  and  may  be  occupied  at 
that  time;  leaves  12.44  midnight;  due  New  York  City  at  6.48  a.m.;  sleeper  will 
remain  in  Grand  Central  Station  until  7  o'clock. 

Returning  Sleeper  is  placed  in  Grand  Central  Station  10  p.m..  and  may  be 
occupied  at  that  time;  leaves  at  11.00  p.m.  Will  be  sidetracked  at  Worcester 
so  that  passeng"ers  may  remain  in  car  until  7  a.m.  if  desired. 

10  TRAINS  A  DAY  leave  Worcester  via  New  York  Central  Lines,  as  fol- 
lows:    6.24,9.40,  11.23,  11-55  a.m.;   1.05,3.09,4.39,  7.10,9.09p.m.;  1.05  a.m. 

For  reservations  call  on  W.  U.  Bixby,  Ticket  Agent,  Union  Station. 

J.  E.  Sweeney,  City  Ticket  and  Passenger  Agent,  385  Main  Street,  Worcester. 

A.  S.  HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Boston. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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PRENTICE     BROS.     COMPANY, 

WORCESTER,   MASS. 


BUILDERS    OF 


Drilling    Machines  and    Engine   Lathes. 


Coates  Hair  Clippers  and  flexible  transmission. 


COAXES  CLIPPER  MFG.  CO.,    WORCESTER,  MASS. 


MATTHEWS  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


^^  %^  t^ 


STOVE  TRIMMINGS, 
BALL  BEARINGS, 

SteaLxn~F*ipG  Callars, 

Ferrules  and 

Sheet  jKletal  Specialties. 


104  Gold  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  T.  MATTHEWS.  Treasurer. 


Commontoealtt)  ^ress 


■  ■ 


A.ri  estatolisl-iment 
fitted  for 

Jligf)  (§vabt 
^dntins 

at  a  minimum   cost 

Once  a  customer, 
alv\^ays  one 


■  ■ 


O.  B.  WOOD,  Proprietor 

50     FOSTER    ST.,      WORCESTER 


In  writiiig  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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THE    WORCESTER   MAGAZINE, 


American  and 


Bay     State    House.     -European  Han 

C.  W.  RIPLEY,  Proprietor    .-.    WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Largest  Manufacturing  City 
in  the  United  States  not  on  a 
waterway — over  1000  Industrial 
Plants,  employing  26,000  me- 
chanics. 

Has  more  than  3,000,000  peo- 
ple within  a  radius  of  50  miles. 

Has  four  great  coiinecting 
Railroad  Systems  with  superior 
shipping  facilities. 

Has  172  Passenger  Trains  a 
day. 

Has  293  miles  Street  Pail- 
way  Tracks,  over  which  30,000- 
000  passengers  ride  annually. 

Has  §52,000,000  deposits  in 
Savings  Banks,  credited  to 
112,000  depositors. 


of 

factur= 
cm 


Has  Park  System  covering 
more  than  1200  acres. 

Has  most  beautiful  Water 
Park  in  the  country. 

Has  210  miles  of  Streets,  176 
miles  of  Sewers  and  103  miles 
(jf  ^^'ater  Mains. 

Has  95  Public  Schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

Has  25  Libraries  with  over 
500,000  volumes. 

The  Largest  Loom  Works, 
Valentine,  (irinding  Wheel,  En- 
velope, Corset,  Brussels  Carpet, 
Paper-box  Machinery,  Skate, 
Wire-working,  Card  Clothing 
and  Spring  Plants  in  the  World. 


For  further  information  regarding  Worcester^  write  to 

Secretary  Worcester  Board  of  Trade 


WORCESTER,   MASSACHUSETTS 


HAMMOND        REED        COMPANY 

WUkNUFACTURERS    OF 

Organ  Breeds,  Reed  Boards  and  other  Organ  Supplies 

Telegraph  and  Cable  Address,  "Reeds/'  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  WOR.CESTER.,  MASS. 

In  ivriting  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the   Woreester  Magazine. 
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St.  JOHN'S  CHURCH,   NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 
The  Norcross  Brothers  Co.,  Builders,  Worcester,  Mass. 


^rintins 


i//'    ev     NV 
«  BlanrbaraWj 


as  printing  ought 
to  be 

The  Blanchard  Press 

Six  \^alnut  Street,  Worcester.  Mass. 


/?i  writing  to  advertisers,  please  ynention  the  Worcester  Magazine. 
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^bc  most  favorable  place  for  tbe  location 
of  a  /Dbanufacturing  JBusmcss. 


^assacbusctts 


Water 
Rate 
To  Man- 
ufacturers 
Ten  Cents 
per  1000 
Gallons. 


LBAp'07 


State  Mutual  Life 
Assurance 
Company, 


Worcester y  Mass. 


ms^^M 


lne§rf9r»ted  1844, 


Assets,     .     .    $27,303,304.60 
Liabilities,      .    24,659,522.00 

Surplus,    .     .     12,643,782.60 


A.  G.  BuLLocRy  President.        H.  M.  Witter,  Secretary. 


STANDARD  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 


Iron  Founders. 

Special  attention  ^ven  to  the 
Manufacture  of  High  Grade 

Machinery    Castings. 


TAINTER  AND  GARDNER  STREETS,  WORCESTER. 

WEAR 

WORCESTER   MADE 

SHOES 

Finest  Quality,  Best  Style     :     :     :     $3.50,    $4.00,    $5.00 

^♦^  HtgrwDod  Shoes  Weaif 

Our  Retail  Store,  415  MAIN  STREET 

3(eywoodjBool  8z§hoe  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 


THE  ORATON  &  KNIGHT  MFG.  CO. 

OAK  LEATHER 

Tanners  and  Belt  Makers 
worcester,  mass. 

quality  is   our  watchword 


